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TO  THE  KING. 


Sire! 

Wh  e  n  this  proud  and  enviable  nation  was 
blessed  by  your  Majesty's  ascension  to  its  throne,  you  took 
occasion  to  boast  that  it  was  your  greatest  pride  and  hap- 
piness to  know  that  your  were  born  and  educated  a  Briton* 
With  equal  pride  I  can  make  the  same  declaration ;  and  my 
incessant  efforts,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  my  countrymen 
against  seditious  innovators;,  show  how  highly  I  estimate 
the  appellation. 

As  a  specimen  of  those  exertions,  permit  me  to  lay  at 
your  Majesty's  feet,  the  following  pages,  which  will  prove 
how  earnestly  I  have  combated  the  domestic  enemies  of 
our  beloved  Country,  and  how  clearly  I  have  identified 
them  with  the  enemies  of  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  and 
august  family. 

Be  assured.  Sire,  that  millions  of  your  subjects  participate 
in  the  grief  which  your  Majesty  feels,  at  the  degenerate 
conduct  of  many  amongst  them,  who,  by  the  disaffection 
which  they  have  displayed,  have  shown  themselves  unvf  or- 
thy  of  that  paternal  tenderness  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished your  Majesty's    glorious    reign.     But  it  is  with 
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exultation  that  we  witness,  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty, 
that  invincible  firmness  which  has  always  characteiised 
your  JSIajesty's  conduct,  and  by  a  perseverance  in  which, 
surrounded  by  your  chosen  and  able  servants,  the  friends 
the  noble-minded  emulators  of  the  immortal  Pitt,  the 
nation  may  hope  speedily  to  see  its  inveterate  enemies 
confounded  and  subdued ! 

That  your  Majesty  may  long,  very  long,  enjoy  the 
Divine  permission  to  continue  a  reign,  which  has  covered 
your  IMajesty  with  glory,  and  rendered  your  people  the 
greatest  and  the  happiest  on  earth,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of 
your  Majesty's 
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AND  MOST  DUTIFUL  SUBJECT, 


FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BLAGDON. 

May  2, 1810; 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

CONSISTING  OF  A  FEW  BRIEF  EXPLANATIONS,  TO  SERVE 
AS  A  PREFACE  TO  THE  VOLUME. 


1  HE  present  volume  of  this  Political  Register  having  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  (as  the  sole  Proprietor,  and  the 
only  person  who  has  any  controul  over  its  pages)  to  return  my  eainest  thanks  for 
the  patronage  which  I  have  experienced — a  patronage  which,  if  it  have  not 
equalled  the  expectations  that  I  had  been  induced  to  form,  must,  neverthe- 
less, demands  my  warmest  and  interminate  gratitude.  It  is  certamly  a  subject 
of  pride  and  exultation  to  me  to  know,  that  my  political  labours  are  encouraged 
and  duly  appreciated  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  those  characters  whose 
rank,  influence,  and  abilities  render  them,  at  this  arduous  crisis,  the  chief  support 
of  the  country. 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  Register,  in  weekly  numbers,  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  the  progress  of  disaffection  has  been  rapid  and  alarming. — In  vain 
has  my  Paper  given  publicity  to  the  effusions  of  splendid  literary  ta- 
lents, to  oppose  that  progress — in  vain  have  the  able  writers  for  it  perpetually 
exerted  themselves  to  expose  the  designs  of  those,  whose  ultimate  views  were 
till  lately  concealed,  but  which  are  bow  sufficiently  developed. — The  united 
voice  of  the  loyal  literary  phalanx  which  is  ranged  under  my  banner,  has  been 
attended  to  only  by  the  few ;  while  the  manyy  emboldened  by  the  successes  of 
their  machinations,  have  proceeded  in  their  career  of  iniquity,  wath  the  knowledge 
that  the  ascendancy  which  their  leaders  have  acquired  over  the  public  mind  has 
placed  them  on  an  eminence  of  popularity  which  no  individual  efforts  can  reach : — 
Hence  it  seems  now  to  have  become  a  question,  whether  a  vigour  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  is  to  be  exerted,  or  whether  the  whole  wealth  and  digni- 
ty of  the  country  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  set  of  wTetches  who  have  put  the 
nation  into  a  flame  which  it  appears  impossible  for  lenient  measures  to  subdive, 
and  which  can  only  be  checked  by  some  extraordinary  line  of  vigour  and  coer- 
cion ! 

It  is  no  slight  ground  of  triumph  for  me,  that  all  the  predictions  which  for 
nearly  three  years  I  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  hold  out ;  respecting  tlie  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  the  increase  of  dis&affection,  and  the  conup- 
fJQn  of  the  public  mind  by  the  arts   ^f  the  seditious  demejgogues,  have  been  gra^ 
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dually  approximating  to  to  their  fulfilment;  while  those  who  were  either  indiffe- 
rent or  incredulous  on  that  subject,  and  therefore  thought  proper  to  ridicule  my 
appeals,  on  the  ground  of  my  being  "  an  alarmist;'  have,  by  some  miracle, 
perhaps,  had  their  eyes  open,  and  can  now  join  with  me  in  publicly  declaiming 
against  the  inroads  and  objects  of  ''  Jacobinism"!— They  can  now  perceive  that 
the  intent  of  the  Jacobins  is  to  effect  a  revolution^  and  to  revel  in  the  spoils 
which  it  will  occasion.  I  can  therefore  readily  excuse  those  mistaken  sentiments 
which  induced  a  numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  my  countrymen  to  consi- 
der my  *^  singk-hmided;'  efforts  as  premature^',  and  my  statements  and  concep- 
tions as  visionary  and  ridiculous  ;--l  am  amply  recompensed  for  their  increduli- 
ty, and  even  their  ridicule  of  my  excitations,  by  finding  that  they  have  at  last  the 
courage  to  avow  their  mistake,  and  to  unite  to  oppose  those  enemies  of  the 
Constitution  who  had  almost  placed  their  firebrands  at  its  threshold! 

While  I  exult  in  this  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  sentiment, 
I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  some  credit  has  been  accorded  me  by  my  poli- 
tical friends,  for  that  undeviating  and  independent  line  of  conduct  which  I  have 
pursued  throughout  the  sheets  of  the  present  volume.— Every  number,  I  trust, 
will  show,  that  I  have  not  merely  fulfilled,  but  gone  beyond  the  general  pro- 
feseions  which  were  contained  in  my  Prospectus.  1  entreat  permission  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  those  professions,  and  to  remark  on  the  deviations  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  from  them,  as  well  as  on  the  extent  to  which  they  have 

been  fulfilled. 

The  plan  whirh  I  had  proposed  to  myself,  of  making  this  Register  a  di- 
rect and  continual  opponent  to  the  infamous  vehicle  of  Cobbett,  was  pursued 
till  it  became  evident  that  the  seditious  effusions  of  that  daring  w  liter,  were  far 
less  injurious  to  society  than  the  declamatory  harangues  of  certain  individuals 
whose  station  in  life  give  the  most  pernicious  influence  to  the  falsehoods  and 
misrepresentations  which  they  promulgate.  Since  this  was  discovered,  the 
Substance  of  the  reported  speeches  in  Parliament  has  been 
made  the  primary  topic  of  discussion ;  and  the  impression  which  I  understand 
the  Strictures  have  made,  cannot  but  be  flattering  to  my  feelings;  particu- 
larly as  it  is  highly  probable  that  without  the  appearance  of  this  Register,  the 
public  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  series  of  remarks,  which  will  form  a  va- 
luable commentary  on  the  important  proceedings  of  the  present  Session. 

The  length  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  those  Strictures,  has 
also  caused  a  slight  deviation  from  another  principle  which  I  had  laid  down  : — 
it  has  precluded  the  regular  insertion  of  Reviews  of  Political  Pamphlets ;  a 

♦Till  my  Phoenix  and  this  Register  declaimed  against  the  progress'of  the  Jacobins^  no  ideavras 
entertained  of  the  height  which  the  levelling  system  had  attained  j  and  my  observations  and 
statements  were  conceived  to  be  unfounded.  By  one  or  two  papers,  whose  Editors  sided 
with  the  Ministry,  the  cavillings  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  were  weakly  stigmatized; 
but  Jacobinism  was  scputed  as  a  bugbear.  In  exciting  the  loyal  portion  of  the  public  to  a 
d\xe  saise  of  their  danger,  I  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  stood  "  single  handed  /'* 
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feature  to  which  much  importance  has  been  attached  by  the  Subscribers,  and 
which  shall  speedily  be  resumed  with  proper  spirit,  and  continued  with  punctu- 
ality. 

The  State  Documents,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  are  preserved  in 
this  Register,  merely  for  reference,  as  they  are  always  made  known  in  the  daily 
Papers,  for  some  time  before  room  can  be  found  for  them  in  my  weekly  pages, 
have,  throu<yhout  the  volume  been  made  secondary  to  the  important  original 
matter  and  communications  with  which  I  have  been  favoured.  Thus,  they  have 
been  inserted  only  whenever  an  accidental  space  has  been  found  for  them,  at 
the  end  of  a  sheet ;  and  they  have,  of  necessity,  been  divided  into  very  small 
fragments.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  Table  of  Contents,  that  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Volume  in  which  those  fragments  have  appeared,  are  correctly 
pointed  out.  It  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  insert  those  very  elaborate  and, 
on  the  whole,  uninteresting  documents,  the  "  Correspondence  between  Mr. 
Jackson  and  the  American  Minister,"  and  the  "  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the 
Walcheren  Inquiry,"  because  they  have  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  volume, 
at  a  moderate  price,  while  their  protractive  appearance  in  this  Register  would 
have  precluded  the  insertion  of  important  temporaiy  articles,  and  thus  have  de- 
preciated both  its  interest  and  its  value. 

In  the  Prospectus  of  this  Register  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  solicited 
the  literary  aid  of  gentlemen  whose  incliiiation  might  lead  them  to  write  in  be- 
half of  ihe  great  cause  which  I  had  come  forward  to  uphold. — I  well  knew 
that  there  were  many  gentlemen  of  splendid  talents  who,  as  an  inducement  to 
display  their  abilities,  only  wished  for  a  vehicle  for  the  diifusion  of  their  senti- 
ments, less  perishable  than  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper;  and,  the  learned 
and  eloquent  articles  with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  while  they  prove  the 
previous  want  of  such  a  publication  as  the  present,  cannot  but  render  it  a  de-^ 
sideratuni  in  the  branch  of  Political  Literature.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  no  small 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  revision  of 
every  article  with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  not  one  of  them  has  appeared 
to  me  unworthy  of  a  place  in  my  Paper.  The  result  is,  that  I  have  cancelled 
none ;  but  have  an  admirable  store  for  future  publication.  With  respect  to  the 
articles  which  I  have  already  published,  being  willing  to  afford  every  contribu- 
ter  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  sentiments  on  independent  and  liberal 
grounds,  and  anxious  to  preserve  my  Paper  from  the  remotest  charge  or  suspi- 
cion of  servility,  as  well  as  of  personal  prejudice,  I  have,  hitherto,  made  no  ex- 
cisions in,  or  curtailments  of  the  manuscripts,  of  my  communicants ;  but,  in  ful j 
confidence  that  the  wj  iters  were  instigated  by  no  motives  but  those  of  liberality 
and  honour,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  insert  laudatory  paragraphs  which  they  have 
written  on  certain  Members  of  what  is  called  the  Opposition  (and  in  behalf  of 
one  in  particular),  who  seems  a  great  favourite  with  Albion — though  such 
praises  have  always  appeared,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  far  beyond  what  that  in- 
dividual deserves.     That  I  may  be  clearly  understood  on  this  head,  I  think  it 
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necessary  to  state,  that  I  have  ever  most  decidedly  dissented  from  Albion,  in 
liis  opinion  of  the  persecutor  of  Lord  Melville;  but  there  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  such  a  perfect  spirit  of  honour  and  independence  in  the  senti- 
ments of  that  elegant  political  writer,  that  I  have  not  felt  myself  authorised, 
nor  should  I  have  been  justified,  in  suppressing  the  favourable  opinion  which  he, 
as  a  gentleman,  may  entertain  of  another,  because  that  opinion  may  not  coin' 
cide  wilh  my  own.  I  consider  this  explanation  to  be  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause I  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  the  public,  that  no  individual,  whoever  he 
jnay  be,  has  the  least  controui  over  this  publication ;  and,  I  therefore  hold  my- 
self responsible  for  whatever  may  appear  in  it;  hence,  I  would  have  wished 
that  not  a  single  sentiment  should  have  been  printed  in  its  columns,  which  might 
not  be  conformable  to  those  which  I  have  so  often  avowed,  and  in  which  I  have 
so  long  and  earnestly  persisted. — The  liberality  of  Albion,  and  of  every  other 
contributor,  will  do  justice  to  the  independence  and  caridour  of  this  declaration 
— I  wilt f  IN  FUTURE,  insert  notJdng  in  this  Register  but  what  I  fully  ap- 
prove of. 

The  different  Gentlemen  who  have  condescended  to  dignify  my  columns 
with  their  compositions,  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  as- 
sistance which  they  have  afiforded  me,  and  which  has  enabled  me  to  produce, 
during  the  period  of  six  months,  a  Political  Publication,  to  which  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be,  and  is  allowed,  an  eoual  does  not  exist  in  this  country! 
— That  it  possesses  many  in)  perfections  is  also  evident;  but,  I  trust  they  will  be 
disregarded,  and  that  every  reader,  on  coubidering  the  utility  of  the  work,  will 
make  allowance  for  the  rapidity  with  which  such  a  publication  must  necessari- 
ly be  prepared  and  executed. 

I  shall  conclude  with  expressing  ray  hope  that,  as  every  Subscriber  must  be 
convinced  of  the  advantage  which  would  be  derived  by  an  extensive  circulation 
of  this  Register,  he  will  exert  himself  to  procure  for  it  that  patronage  without 
which  the  objects  it  holds  out  cannot  be  attained,  and  Jacobinism  may  be  ex- 
pected finally  to  triumph,  unchecked  by  a  single  literary  opponent !      F.  W.  B. 
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A  FEW  PLAIN  WORDS, 

on  the  Motives  which  have  induced  me  to 
undertake  this  Publication, 

I  SHALL  begin,  by  premising,  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  Number  is  offered 
to   the  public  merely  as   a  Prospectus 


sotted  government,  the  Demon  of  Anar- 
chy and  Revolution  burst  upon  the  world 
in  more  dreadful  terrors  than  history  has 
ever  recorded,  and  the  eiiects  of  ^^  hicli 
have  been  more  or  less  felt  by  every  ci- 
vilized nation  in  the  world.  Happily  for 
us.  Englishmen,  though  we  have  m<itev!u'- 
li,  throughout  our  mighty  empire,  ly  suffered  by  the  calamity,  our  beloved 
there  can  be  found  one  man,  on  whom  and  highly  favoured  country  has  hitherto 
the  title  of  knave  or  fool  would  be  inap-  been  preserved  from  the  vortex  of  gent- 
propriately  bestowed — if  any  man,can  ral  devastation,  by  the  ficmuer,s  and   vi- 


be found,  not  absolutely  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  having  a  rising  famjiy,  or 
adult  relatives,  for  whose  future  welfare, 
that  powerful  interest  which  the  Almigh- 
ty has  implanted  in  most  human  bosoms, 
ought   to    be    excited — if   such    a    n)an, 
with    no   other  qualification   than    what 
arises  from  common  sense,  and  the  usual 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  creatures,  will 
assert,  that  he  does  not  perceive  the  ra- 
pid   condensation  and  approach  of  the 
portentous  storm,  which  has  so  lolig — so 
many  years—been  gathering  in  our  poli- 
tical atmosphere,  then  will  I  solicit  a  ge- 
neral pardon  of  the  public,  and  submit  to 
believe  that  my  ideas  of  danger,  from  the 
insidious     attempts   of    seditious    dema- 
gogues, are  merely  the  fantasies  of  a  bewil- 
dered   imagination  !— -But   I  am   certain 
that    such .  ai    man    is    not  to    be   found 
amongst  us.     The  being  who  will  aver, 
that,    at   this  time  we  may  despise  the 
efforts    of  domestic    traitors;    well     or- 
ganized as  are  their  plans,  systematic  as 
IS  their  object,  must  be  one  who  is  either 
destitute    of    intellect,  one    who  openly 
aids  them  ip  their  efforts,  or  who  secretly 
Wishes   that    success   may   attend    their 
horrible  machinations. 

It  is  now  exactly  twenty  years  since, 
through  the  apathy  of  a  proff  igate  and  be- 


gour   which    have"  guided    our    national 
councils;  for,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  difference  of  sentimentwiiich  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  senate  or  in  private  cir(  les, 
respecting  our  variousmodes  of  assault  cr 
resistance,  there  has  been  but  one  opiuinn 
amongst  men   in   power,  in  regard  to  the 
wishes  and  objects  of  the  admirers  of  the 
French  Revolution. — Each  successive  ad- 
n)inistration  has  been  convinced  tliac  the 
granc)  end  in  the  view  of  the  disaffected, 
is,  in  plain  terms,  the  annihilation  of  our 
Constitution.  At  one  pericd,  inJeed  their 
purpose  was  nearly  effected,  but  it  wa.s 
defeated  by  a  proper  degree  of  re.soiuti^^ 
in  the  existing  government,    b'ome  ciriie, 
however,    has  elapsed,  since  such  /mea- 
sures were  iX'sorted  to,  as  were  adtqv.ate 
to  resist  and  overpower  the  designs  of  our 
internal  enemies,  and  the  original  dema- 
gogues seconded  by  others  whom  ii  i^nm- 
possible  to  describe  — (for  at  present  there 
are    almost   innumerable    classes)    have 
availed  them.selves  of  the   present  unac- 
countable inertnessof  people  in  power,  to 
renew  their  efforts  with  tenfold  activity. 
To  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in  which  wt? 
exist,  these  wretches   have  been  joined, 
by  many  political  incendiaries  who,  void 
of  all  principle  or  sentiments  of  m)|]Jy3flL 
have  basely  sacrificed  the  cause  of  loyafty*,^ 
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justlce,and  truth,  to  their  own  sordid  views 
of  avarice,  or  their  eagerness  for  the  fleet- 
ing   approbation    of   that    many-headed 
and   ungovernable    monster,   an  English 
mob !  For  example,  what,  but  his  base  and 
evident  avidity  for  lucre  could  have  in- 
duced the  notorious  Demagogue  of  Botley, 
not  only  to  swerve  from  those  principles 
which,  while  he  existed  in  America,  and 
long  after  he  returned   to  England,  pro- 
cured him  the  applause  aid  admiration  of 
all  true  patriots — What,  but  the  love  of 
pelf  could  have  made  him  resolve  to  blast 
his  well-earned  laurels,  by  bending  at  the 
shrine  of  PIuiub,  at  the  expence  of  an  un- 
e(juivocal  sacrifice  of  honour,  reason,  and 
consistency  '' — The    answer    appears    in 
every  page  of  his  present  infamous  and 
seditiou^s  rhapsodies. — He    saw  that  the 
generous  people  of  Britain  were  obliged, 
T\ith  every  year  of  the  war,  to  submit  to 
additional  burthens ;  and,  as  the  increa- 
sing^ burthens  of  the  state  must  naturally 
increase  discontent  amongst    those  who 


ten    years,   has    become     the    incessant 
and    most   virulent   reviler   of  all  those 
regular    governments     and    institutions, 
which  for  so  many  years  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  defend  and  uphold. — Yet,  such 
is  his  debased  apostacy,  that  Kings,  Prin- 
ces, Peers,  and   "  Parsons/^  are  now  the 
never-failing  themes  of  his  peculiar  and 
hateful  scurrillity.     But  it  is  not  by  his 
scribbling  only  that  this  non-descript  erv- 
deavours  to  etiect  the  purpose  he  has  in 
view ;  and  which  purpose  he  avows,  as 
clearly  as  he  dare.   If  we  revert  from  his 
sedentary  to   his   active   operations,  we 
shall  find  him  equally  zealous  in  the  ex- 
citement of  discontent  amongst  the  popu- 
lation who  are  msilcd  (2)  by  his  contiguity. 
His  associates  are  worthy  of  abetting  the 
principles  of  their  leader;   for  we  find, 
on  his  own  authority,    that  his  present 
friends  and  companions,  whom  he,  asoftea 
as  possible,  dignifies,  in  print,  with  the 
title  of'*  Gentlemen  (3),^' are  of  the  very 
class,  which,  in  1799,  he  described  as  be- 


bear  them,  his  sagacity,  seconded  by  his  ing,  *'  next  to  the  Devil,  the  greatest  and 
love  of  money,  soon  convinced  him  ih'AVmost  dreadful  foes  of  the  human  race; 
to  side  with  the  disafl'ected  would  not  only  I  and  on  whom  the  bitterest  drop  in  his 
extend  his  name,  and  draw  towards  his] pen  had  ever  been  bestowed  (4).'* 

Do  not  such  associations  as  are  here  al- 
luded to  clearly  prove  that  Sedition  is 
daily  increasing  in  magnitude  and  soli- 
dity, while  those  loyal  principles  which 


scrawls  the  attention  of  those  who  had 
previously  despised  him  as  "  an  hireling," 
with  how  much  reason  we  may  hereafter 
show;  but  would  also  materially  augment 


his  wordly  interest.  This  last  idea  wasjwere  formerly  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
natural  enough;  because  he  might  easily  I  great  mass  of  the  people,  may  be  percei- 
jnfer  that,  if  he  could  adapt  his  efi'usions  ved  to  diminish,  or  glide  away  with  the 


to  the  tasie  and  capacity  of  the  vulgar 
(the  class  in  whose  behalf  he  now  pre- 
tends to  have  embarked,  and  whose  inte- 
rest he  wishes  to  persuade  them  he  had 
always- at  heart)  they  would  be  anxious  to 
purchase  his  Paper. — He   has  succeeded 
in  his  aim.     Yet  posterity  will  refuse  to 
believe,  that  the  being  who,  in  1799,  revi- 
led with  every  abusive  epitliet  the  repub- 
licans in  America,  for  "  burning  the  JLng- 
lishfagj  as  vveil  as  for  their  sentiments, 
oaths,  and  speeches,  which  abounded  in 
insults  towards  almost  all  the  princes  of 
the  earth,  but  particularly  the  King  of 
Great  Bn/rtin."— The  being  who  avowed 
that  **  all   those  who  have  attempted  to 
degrade  religion,  whether  by  open  insults 
and  cruelty  to  the  clergy,  by  blasphemous 
publications,  or  by  the   more  dangerous 
poison  of  the  malignant  modern  philoso- 
phy, he  had  ranked  amongst  the  »jo*/  in- 
famous of  mankind,  and  had  treated  them 
accordingly  (1)." — Posterity,  I  say,  will 
refuse  ta  credit  the  fact,  that  this  very 
M)!j:;  abandoned  Demagogue,  in  the  space  of 

(l.)  Vide  CobbcttV"  Republican  Jwc/^-?.'*^ 


rapidity  of  the  streams  that  were  said  to 
issue  from  the  sieve  of  the  unchaste  ves- 
tal r — People  of  penetration,  whose  oc- 
cupations or  inclinations  cause  them  to 
mix  with  promiscuous  company,  have  long 
been  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  have  spo- 
ken of.  it  with  regret. — They  have  seen, 
with  disgust,  that  loads  of  literary  poi- 
son are  obtruded,  daily  and  weekly,  into 
every  place  of  public  resort^  as  well  as 
private  families ;  while  antidotes,  which 
might  counteract  or  expel  the  deleterious 
and  infamous  compositions,  are  scarcely 
ever  heard  of.-— The  reason  is,  that  Sedi- 
Uon  is  a  drug  which  our  modern  political 
quacks  too  well  know  how  to  render  pa- 
latable to  the  present  taste  and  feelingt 
of  the  public,  while  the  extent  aa\d  varie- 
ty of  their  practice  has  convinced  them, 
that,  as  long  as  they  second  the  ejforts  of 

(2)  This  scriptural  expression,  I  liavc  no  doubt 
will  be  understood : — His  residence  must  indeed 
be  a  visitation  upon  the  county  ! 

(3)  For  ex«nrpie,'such  creatures  as  Finnerty,  tke 
author  of  Hogan's  Pamphlet,  and  tfiioiiar  tcor- 
thies f 

(4)  Vide  <*  Republican  Jud^e:'' 
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tach  other  they  may  all  of*  them  derive 
advantage  (self-interest  being  the  only 
object  ot  reformers)  from  the  credulity  of 
a  whole  country,  whom  they  have  delu- 
ded ;  first,  b\^  exaggerating  slight  corn- 
plaints,  the  existence  of  which  cannot 
possibly  be  remedied  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
perjuading  their  too-willing  dupes,  that 
nothing  but  a  radical  reform  in  the  sys- 
tem— a  complete  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion can  preserve  their  political  exist- 
ence ! 

The  success  which  a  few  desperate  ad- 
venturers, (who  are  now  either  no  more, 
or  hare  taken  to  Aowf*t  ways  of  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence)  experien- 
ced about  ten  years  ago,  has  given  rise  to 
a  whole  sect,  or  regiment  of  literary  im- 
postors, whose  attempts  to  inflame  and 
corrupt  the  public  mind  are  not  only  in- 
cessant, but,  alas!  far  too  successful.  On 
the  other  hand,  however  astonishing  it 
may  appear,  there  are  now  none  of  those 
counteracting  vehicles  to  be  met  with, 
which,  at  the  time  above-mentioned,  were 
always  prepared  to  oppose  and  neutral- 
ise the  eti'usions  of  democracy.  The  fact 
is,  that  for  many  years  the  English  press 


him)  a  state  in  society  to  which  liis  mosi. 
sanguine  dreams  could  never  have  taught 
him  to  aspire.  Even  his  own  confessions 
are  to  this  very  effect ;  for,  in  the  first 
number  of  his  Register,  published  on  lliu 
16th  of  January,  1802,  we  observe  the 
following  very  lot/al  and  diffident  state- 
ment of  his  intentions  and  his  expecta" 
tions  !  He  was  wonderfully  tenacious,  at 
that  time,  of  his  *'  character,  as  a  public 
writer  :" — That  is,  he  was  excessively 
alarmed,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  have 
deviated  from  his  original  principles,  m 
his  daily  paper,  the  Porcupine  ;  which, 
not  having  met  with  sufiicient  encourage- 
ment to  enable  him  to  continue  it,  he  in- 
forms the  public,  had  been  joined  with 
the  True  Briton,  and  then  makes  the  fol- 
lowing very  remarkable  declaration, 
which,  I  entreat  my  readers  to  bear  in 
memory,  as  it  will  most  strictly  apply  to 
the  conduct  which  I  pledge  myself  to 
pursue.  **  This  junction,''  says  he,  "having 
brought  me  numerous  and  urgent  re- 
quests  to  resume,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
those  labours  which,  though  the  import- 
ance of  them  have  certainly  been  over- 
rated  by  my  friends,  I  hope  may  yet,  in 


has  been  tamely  suffered  to  send  forth, Lyome  degree  contribute  to  the  preserving 
continually,  and  with  impunity,  such  au-io/' Mo^e  ancient  and  hohj  institutions, 
dacious  libels,  falsehooods,  and  misrepre-jMo^e?  unsophisticated  morals  and  natural 
sentations,  that  oae  might  be  induced  io  manners,  that  icell-tempered  love  of  regu-^ 
think  that  almost  every  Vvini'm^-oince^  lated  libcrti/,  and  that  just  sense  of  public 
had  a  superintendant  in  the  p»y  of  IBuO'l honour,  on  the  preservation  of  vvtiich  our 
NAPARTE  ! — Nothing  will  elucidate  this'national  happiness  and  independence  so 
assertion  more  clearly  than  one  striking^essentially  depend,  I  have  determinetl 
fact  (which  every  man  has  the  power  to  on  undertaking  the  present  publication, 
ascertain),  viz.  that  there  are  no  less  than  which,  while  it  will  demand  no  more  of 
nineteen  Newspapers,  published  in  hon-\mi/  time  than  1  can  conveniently  set  aside 
don,  every  Sunday  morning,  of  which  on-^from  my  more  important  private  concerns. 


ly  two  (my  Phoenix,  and  a  Paper  called 
the  National  Register)  defend,  with  re- 
gularity and  perseverance,  the  cause  of 
the  Constitution — a  cause  v.hich  the 
great  majority  of  the  others  labour  to 
degrade  and  ridicule  1  What  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  this  important  cir- 
cumstance ?  Certainly,  that  disaffection 
has  encroached  upon  the  country,  with 
rapid  strides,  because  it  has,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  met  with  no  effectual  opposi- 
tion. It  remained,  however,  for  the  well- 
disposed  portion  of  the  public  to  witness, 
with  astonishment  and  disgust,  the  con- 
summation of  human  duplicity,  in  the 
Jacobinism  of  William  Cobbett, 
who,  before  this  signal  apostacy,  had,  by 
his  efTusions  in  defence  of  the  altar  and 
the  throne,  gained  a  degree  of  populari- 
ty, and  acquired  (by  means  of  the  money 
with   which   that   public   had   rewarded 


is,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  much  better  cal 
culated  than  a  daily  paper,  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  I  have  in  view.'' 

These  were  the  professions  of  Cobbett, 
in  1802  ;  professions  which  good  men 
hailed  with  exultation,  as  they  now  ex- 
ecrate and  contemn  the  being  who  has 
performed  them  onh'^  as  long  as  thev 
were  subservient  to  his  worldly  interest. 
— But  there  is  another  paragraph  in  tiie 
very  next  leaf,  which  is  equally  worthy 
of  recording.  It  is  a  paragraph  addressed 
to  Mr.  Addington,  in  which  he  says, 
**  The  first  object  which  I  have  had  in 
view,  is  to  contribute  my  mile  towards 
the  support  of  the  authority  of  that  sove- 
reign WHOM   God   has   commanded 

ME  TO  HONOUR  AND  OBEY  :  and  as  the 
means  most  likely  to  effect  thig  object,  i 
have  generally  endeavoured  to  support 
the  measures  of  those  who  have  been  ap" 
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pointed  to  exercise  that  authority  !  If, 
theielore,  I  tlo  now,  or  shall,  in  future, 
openiy  disipprove  of  sojne  of  tlie  mea- 
sures of   his   JMajesty's  present  servants, 

RELIGIOUSLY  ABSTAINING  FROM 
EVERY  ACT  AND  WORD  TENDING  TO 
M  EAKEN  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  EX- 
ERTING ALL  MY  FEEBLE  EFFORTS  TO 
DEFEND  IT  AGAINST  1  I'S  ENEMIES, 
FOREIGN    AND    DOMESTIC,   1    trust  thai 

you  yourself,  if  1  should  happen  at  all 
to  attract  your  notice,  will  have  the  jOs- 
tice  to  acquit  nje  of  inconsistency  of 
conduct." 

"  Et  tu,  Brute  /"  said  Caesar,  when 
he  beheld  Brutus  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
gicides— It  was  enough!  Disgust  over- 
powered every  other  sensation,  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  It  may  be 
naturally  supposed  that  all  the  subscri- 
bers, who  first  patronized  the  Register  of 
Cobbett,  have  felt  a  similar  sensation,  on 
witnessing  hisapostacy;  but  it  would  be 
a  libel  to  suppose,  that  they  look  with 
apathy  upon  his  dereliction  of  princi- 
ple :  yet,  as  certain  matter  of  his  Paper 
i>  useful  for  the  reference  of  public 
men,   they    have    hitherto    submitted    to  honrs'to  degrade  with  all  his  might  i,  for  whoTe 


this  undertaking  (5).  If,  therefore,  this  use- 
ful  Paper  should  not  meet  with  such  en- 

(5)  The  efforts  which  I  have  made  during  the 
last  month,  to  inform  the  puldic  of  my  inten- 
tions arc  such  as  may  he  considered  unparallel- 
ed. If  this  Paper,  therefore,  should  not  imme- 
diately obtain  a  wide  circulation,  the  cause  will 
not  he  that  the  nation  is  unacquainted  with  its 
nature,  or  the  period  of  its  appearance.  Besides 
the  ordinary  mode  of  advertising  in  the  differ- 
ent established  Newspapers,  I  will  mention  a 
few  of  the  means  which  have  been  resorted  to. 
I'o  every  Peer  of  the  Realm y  to  every  Mtmber  of  the 
House  of  Commonsy  to  every  Baronet  in  the  United 
lungdom,  and  to  every  IMerchant  in  the  Metropolisy 
hare  I  rransmifted  a  Prospectus.  But  these  are 
only  a  small  portien  of  my  preliminary  opera- 
tions, with  which  I  have  of  late  been  occupied 
almost  night  and  day  (and  which  I  lament  to 
find,  have  seriously  injured  my  health  )  All 
the  principal  Magazines  and  ReviotcSy  published 
in  London  last  Monday,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  copy  of  my  Prospectus  stitched  within  the 
cove  s,  by  wh  ch  it  will  be  conveyed  to  every 
pait  of  the  kingdom.  On  all  the  walls  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  distance  of  20  miles 
around  it,  may  be  seen  my  posting  bills — /  alto 
understand  that  they  are  posted  through  all  the 
towns  0/  Hampshire !  Tant  MIECXI  But  my 
master-effort  has  been  the  circulation  of  my 
Prc»spectus  amongst  the  Clergy  (whose  sacred 
calling  Cobbett  began  by  defending,  and  now  la- 


the necessity  of  encouraging  Sedition, 
because  it  was  inseparable  from  the  arti- 
cles of  utility. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  which 
arose  in  my  mind,  on  resoh^ng  to  make 
a  new  eflort,  in  behalf  of  my  infatuated 
country,  was,  whether,  by  a  combination 
of  just  and  loyal  sentiments,  in  the  same 
sheet  with  the  documents  that  are  so  use- 
ful to  ail  public  characters,  my  publica- 
tion would  not  be, hailed,  and  supported, 
as  a  work  of  national  advantage,  by  all 
those  whose  pationage   has    raised  to  at 


influence  I  conceive  I  have  a  right  to  call,  and 
from  whose  interference  1  with  confidence  ex- 
pect the  most  advantageous  results.  Having 
been  promised  a  list  of  all  the  valuable  livings  in 
the  Kingdom,  with  the  names  of  their  Patrons^ 
ET  c^,TERA,  I  hyd  a  (circular  letter  printed,  in 
which  was  inclosed  my  Prospectus.  Fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  this  said  letter  were  folded, 
sealed,  and  ready  for  the  post  when  the  list  was 
obtained,  and  I  found  it  to  contain  nearly  six 
thoutand  benefices !  Consequently  my  letters 
were  only  sufficient  for  one-fourth  of  the  Gentle- 
men in  qnestii)n.  But  my  motions  are  not  to  be 
impeded  by  trifics — a  new  letter  has  been  engra- 
ved (which  will  only  be  charged  witli  single 
postage),  and   I  pledge  myself  that,  before  the. 


fluence,  the  apostate,  Cobbett,  as  itwerei,  nd  of  this  month,  there  shall  nut  be  a  Bishop, 

a   Dean,  a   Rector,  or  a  Vicar  in  Great  Britaii', 
v»  ho  will  be  uninformed  of  what  I  am  about! 


fiom  the  dust?  I  think  that  it  will:  at 
anv  rate  it  will  be,  at  this  time,  a  very 
appropriate  TOUCHSTONE,  to  ascertain 
the  general  sense  oi'  the  independent  peo- 
ple of  England — iho.^e  who  have  proper- 
ti/  to  leave  to  their  families,  when  them- 
selves may  be  called  from  ttiis  sublunary 
stale  of  existence — I  think  it  very  like'v, 
that  all  such  persons  will  take  pleasure  in 
supporting  this  publication, — "  JV/iaf 
Cobbeti's  Uegister  was  in  1802, ?nine  u-il/ 
be  alicays."  Tliis  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
fessions upon  which  I  mean  to  act,  and  I 
hope  for  public  encouragement  no  long 
er  than  1  fulfil  the  expectations  whicii 
are  held  out. 

h\  order  that  all  men  may  judg-e  of  its 


I'.n  passanty  I  am  sorry  that  some  few  Gentlemen 
in  the  proportion  of  about  ten  or  twelve  out  of 
a  thousand)  should  have  complained  of  being 
put  to  the  ex  pence  of  such  a  trifle  as  the  post- 
a;ie  of  a  letter,  when  these  trifles  go  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  revenue.  I  did  think  that 
the  end  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
meoHs!  If  they  had  considered  for  a  moment, 
they  must  have  been  convinced,  that  for  me  to 
pay  any  but  the  town  postage  of  so  many 
thousand  letters  would  have  been  impossible  j 
and  they  might  also  have  known  that  the  Post- 
Masters  refund  the  charges  for  circidar  letters,  if 
they  are  returned  to  the  office. 

The  most  striking  effect  which  has  resulted 
from  these  comprehensive  operations,  is  the 
alarm  that   they  have  already  excited  amongst 


the  Seditious.     Abusive  and  threatening  letters 
...  ,  ,  I    1        have  been  sent  to  me  from  various  quarters,  but 

utihty,  no  means  have  been  omitted  by  Li.^^fly  f,^,^  tl,^.  ,^et,.^^p,jli^^  that  focus  wherein 
me,  that  could  tend    to   give  publicity  tojall  extremes  are  concentied—that  vast  recepta- 
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couragoment  as  will  enable  me  to  devote  fo>ts  <>f  a  set  of  beings,  for  whom  Conspirators 
my  ichole  time,  heart,  mid  soul,    to  irs 
management,  the  discerning   portion  of 
the  public,  will  clearly  perceive  ihat  Ja- 
cobinism   is    the    ascendant  of,  and   has 


would  he  too  libciul  an  appellation. 

The  aiK-ionls,  howe^'cr,  possessed  an  advaii- 
tajfe  wlucli  we  seem  to  have  denied  ourselves. 
In  tiuje3  of  public  conimoti.m,  wlsen  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  corrupted  by  the  artifices  of 


reached  the  very  zenith  of  our  political  I  ^^^^^igninij  dema^o^ues,   men  of  elevated  rai.k 

hemisphere;  and,   they  may  be  convin-  ^"^ '*^(^"""''^*'5^''*^.  ^^'""^t  ^^^"^^  ^!^7^*^ 

,      f        .     .  "  -        .  champions  of  then  country ;  and,  bv  then-  pu- 

ced,  that  It  IS  now  we  may  apply  to  our-  ,,,j^  ^J,p^.^,,  ^^^  orations,  succeeded  in  rcstor- 


selves  the  striking  line  of  Shakspeare, 
**  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  days  !" 
I  must  take  leave  to  conclude  these 
preliminary  remarks,  with  a  copy  of  my 
Prospectus,  whicli  it  is  necessary  toinseil 
in  the  first  numbei  of  my  Paper,  not  only 
as  a  full  explanation  of  its  plan,  but  as  an 
arricle  of  refereiiCe,  to  enable  the  Public, 
at  any  time,  to  compare  my  professions 
with  my  performances.  I  have  had  it 
composed  in  small  type,  a  mode  which  J 
shall  adopt  with  all  articles  of  seconda- 
ry importance,  in  order  that  my  readers 
may  have  as  rrmch  matter  as  possible  for 
their  money  ! 


ToTHB  INDEPENDENT  PEOPLE  of  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

TiiFRE  is  something  so  strikina;  in  the  erents 
of  the  Roman  History,  that  every  reflecting^ 
mind  must  contemplate  them  with  awe,  asto- 
nishment, and  admiration — In  the  time  of  Ju- 
1,1  us  Clsar,  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  once 
an  object  of  envy  and  diead  to  surrounding-  na- 
tions: but,  wlu  n  in  the  zenith  of  her  gloiy, 
while  she  sent  forth  her  unconquerable  legions, 
to  repel  aggression  and  to  protect  the  property 
of  her  virtuous  citizens,  her  bosom  was  lace- 
rated by  the  malignant  and  seditious  efforts  of 
a  horde  of  wretches,  the  refuse  and  the  disgrace 
of  that  <'ommunity  amongst  which  they  existed, 
(ientlcmen,  what  Rome  once  was,  Britain  now 
is. — We  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the  descendants 
of  those  masters  ol  the  world  ;  and  our  actions 
prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  that  honour.  Ob- 
serve the  proud  pre-eminence  which  Me  have 
attained,  by  our  national  bravery  and  our  gene- 
ral virtue.  The  universe  is  equally  impressed 
with  awe  at  our  invincible  valour,  and  admira- 
tion at  our  adherence  to  justice,  yet  blending 
that  justice  with  mercy. — But  we,  like  our  im- 
mortal ancestors,  while  spending  our  blood  and 
treasure  in  behalf  of  all  that  men  hold  dear — 
while  we  are  considered  as  the  only  nation  that 
can  restore,  from  the  most  horrible  despotism, 
the  abject  millions  who  have  sunk  beneath  its 
fangs — while  our  sacred  isle  is  acknowledged  as 
the  only  refuge  of  the  great,  the  oppressed,  the 
destitute,  and  the  unfortunate,  who  have,  in 
vain,  endeavoured  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
torrent — while  all  these  facts  are  acknowledged 
by  the  civilized  world,  we  find  ourselves  annoy- 
ed, and  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  dissatisfied 
corrupted  and  debased  by  the  democratical  ef- 


cle  for  the  great  and  generous,  as  well  as  the 
base  and  infamous  1  This  augurs  M'el! — threats 
and  abuse,  the  only  resource  of  assassins  and 
cowards,  prove  their  fear  of  the  object  whom 
tAiey  vainly  attempt  to  intimidate ! — I  hail  them 
as  certain  indicatives  of  success! 


ing  to  loyalty  and  reason  th«>se  honest  but  mis- 
guided citizens  wlio  had  seconded  the  views  of 
the  profligate  and  seditious.  But,  in  our  timc^-, 
those  who  have  influence  and  abilities,  to  cheek 
the  increase  of  sedition,  stand  aloof,  with  aa 
apathy  or  indifference  which  can  only  be  palli- 
ated Uy  their  knowledge  of  the  proud  and  flou- 
risliing  rank  which  we  hold  as  a  nation  ;  and, 
though  they  admit  that  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  is  pregnant  with  danger,  they  errone- 
ously think,  that  it  is  neither  the  business,  nor 
within  the  power,  of  individuals  to  avert  the 
impending  evil.  They  seem  not  aware,  that, 
when  a  city  is  taken  by  assault,  nothing  is  left 
to  the  vanquished  \ 

It  is  high  time  that  the  apathy  with  which 
the  seditious  effusions  of  the  press  are  treated 
should  be  dispelled — A  knowledge  of  the  vast 
circulation  wliich  is  acquired  by  literary  works 
that  are  in  open  hostility  to  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  Great  Britain,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
warn  us  against  the  effects  which  such  labours 
must  produce  upon  the  public  mind: 

As  one  solitary  example,  observe  that  infa- 
mous vehicle  of  seditious  outrages,  falsehoods, 
and  libels,  with  which,  for  several  years,  com- 
mon sense  has  been  insulted,  under  the  title  of 
"Cobbett's  Weekly  Political Regi STICK.** 
In  vain  has  the  indignation  of  all  good  men 
been  roused  against  it;  fi>r,  hilhertoy  there  has 
been  no  regular  antidote  to  neutralize  the  poison 
which  it  diffuses— no  velucle  similar  to  itself, 
by  which  sound  English  principles  could  be 
conveyed  through  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and 
diffused  to  its  remotest  point.?.  Perhaps  I  may 
flatter  myself  that  t^is  complaint  will  soon 
cease  If  those  glorious  institutions,  under 
which  we  enjoy  personal  secuiity  and  protec- 
tion— and  which,  in  former  times,  were  respect 
ed  even  by  the  worst  of  men — beheld  up  to  ridi 
cule;  if  the  sacred  person  of  our  beloved  Mo- 
narch (and  those  lovelier  branches  of  his  family, 
which  would  command  respect  even  from  sa- 
vages) be  calumniated  and  reviled,  let  us  hope 
that  such  outrages  will  no  longer  be  committed 

WITH  IMPUNITY  ! 

The  Register  which  is  here  proposed,  is  of- 
fered as  a  receptacle  for  the  effusions  of  all  in- 
dependent writers.  Let  it  be  considered  as  a 
Fonmiy  for  giving  publicity  to  the  patriotic  and 
constitutional  sentiments  of  the  C-esars,  the 
Catos,  the  CiCEROS,  and  all  those  conscript 
fathers  of  the  nineteenth  century  5  who,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  burn  with  ardour  to  espouse 
their  country's  cause,  and  rescue  such  of  its 
generous  population  as  have  been  drawn  with- 
in the  vortex  of  Sedition! 

Aw  elaborate  series  of  professions  would  be 
superfluous;  but  the  following  biief  outline  of 
the  plan  upon  which  this  Paper  will  be  con- 
ducted, will  aftord  an  adequate  idea  of  its  im- 
portance and  utility- 

1 .  In  every  number  will  be  inserted  an  expo- 
sition of  the  daring  libels  and  audacious  false- 
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hoods  promulgated  by  Cobbett  ;  and,  as  fre-i  numerous  independent  Country  Gentlemen,  the 
fjiiently  as  opportunity  may  offer,  a  constitu-i  opulent  landholders,  and,  above  all,  the 
tional  analysis  of  bis  Saturday's  leadino;-  article  Clkugy,  (whose  sacred  railing  is  the  constant 

point  ot  assault,  aiMl  themselves  the  perpetual 
theme  of  ridicule,)  to  suppoit  a  publication,  in 
wbich  loyalty  shiili  ever  be  opposed  to  disaffec- 
tion, truth  to  falsehood,  justice  to  calumny, 
and  liberality  to  malice  :  a  publication,  in  which 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  refute  .SEDixroN 
in  all  its  deteshjtble  mutations  ;  and,  whether  it 
appear  in  the  disj^uise  of  Stalesinen^  GuarrlianSf 
WhigSy  Mevieu'Sy  Rci^isler.^-,  and  Framiner.^*;  or 
start  up  in  some  hitherto  undcscril)ed  form  to 
annoy  us,  the  inflated  rant  of  the  numerous  ar- 
rop^ant  dedaimers,  who  supply  it,  shall  be  held 
up  to  general  indignation^ — Their  mimbers  will 
increase  the  stimulus  to  oppose  them  : 

"  For  bankrupts  write  when  ruinM  shops  are 


shall   be  given  ir>  the  succeeding  Wednesday's 
pubiicotion  of  the  iiegister. 

2.  The  columns  of  this  Register  shall  be  open 
for  the  political  communications  of  all  gentle- 
juen  of  sound  constitutional  knowledge  and 
principles,  who  are  accustomed,  or  inclined,  to 
irt  rite  for  public  view . 

3.  A  highly  ivMjiortant  feature  of  this  Regis- 
f*'i"  will  be,  a  prompt  and  spirited  Reriew  o^'  all 
pQ'itical  Pa7npIiUts,  as  they  may  appear.  Tlic 
effusions  of  genuine  patriotism  w;il  thus  be 
more  widely  cuculated;  and  the  serpent  of  trea- 
son, instead  of  being  allowed  to  attain  a  rrtatu- 
rity  in  mischief,  and  to  commit  its  ravages  un- 
iimjested,  wiU  be  crashed  upon  its  native  dung- 
hill, as  soon  as  it  shall  have  burst  from  its 
helil 

4.  As  it  has  ever  been  a  primary  object  witli 
disaffected  writers,   to  degrade  that  no]>k  cha- 


shut. 

As  maggots  crawl  from  out  a  perisli'd  nut.'* 

Dr.  Young. 

For  myself,  it  is  evident  that  every  creature, 
who  is  the  enemy  of  his  country,  will  be  mine 


i-acter,  the   British  Mercjiant,  and  to  ridicule 
his  important  profession,  such  attacks  sliall  be 

combated  and  exposed  vvith  all  the  ardency  that  ■  through  this  new  effort  in  its  behalf  :  for,  defer 
po  interesting  a  scihject  demands;  and  the  ^<\-\nrin';d  to  oppose  Sedition,  I  am  equally  determined 
vantage  transferred  to  society  by  the  ^^  {\y^\  never  to  diet  corruption.  Hatred  arid  envy  I  ex- 
commercial  comitry  in  the  wovhl^'?  shall  be  so^l^*^^^;  hut  the  hatred  a?ul  envy  of  the  wicked 
clearly  displayed,  as  to  furnish  tlie  cursory  |  y^''i'<^l  <^he  noblest  grounds  of  exultation  to  the 
reader  Ayith  irrefragable  arguments  against '  ^'<^>^^t>^5i'ahle  i^iind.  The  following  expression  of 
jthose  who  labour  to  depreciate  its  consequence.!  ^^^CEKO  to  the  Senate,  in  his  oration  against 
.^.  The  great  utility  of  having  STATE  DO-j  Catiline,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  my  pre- 
CUiMENTS,  FOREIGaV  and  DO MESTIC,i  sent  situation  :—"  The  consequence  of  my  in- 
preserved  in  a  convenient  and  acceptable  form  I  tcrference  is,  that  I  am  bound  to  wage  an  eter- 
js  obvious.     It  is  the  oj?/v  advantaffe  which  the  "^'  ^^'^i"  ^^'ith  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution! 

But  in  this  I  exult ;  relying  with  confidence  on 
vour  protection,  and  that  of  all  honest  men  !" 
FRANCIS  VVILLIAIVI  BLAGDON. 

Sept.  18  09. 

The  above  paragraphs  will  afford  a 
proper  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  Paper, 
— I  have  resolved  to  lay  it  before  the 
Public,  because  I  have  ascertained  that, 
in  the  Phoenix  Sunday  Paper,  (which  is 
my  property,  and  in  which  I  have 
often  endeavoured  to  expose  the  artifices 
of  my  country's  enemies),  I  have  never 
a  sudicient  space  to  carry  into  execution 
the  intentions  which  I  proposed  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  I  now  trust 
that  enouffh  har:  been  said  concerning  the 


TV  ,    •      .  "         -  -  the 

pubhc  now  derive  from  Cobbftt's  Reuister; 

and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  a  ver>Nconsi- 
derabie  number  of  Subscvibcrs,  who  ,->bhor  the 
political  principles  of  that  writer,  afford  encou- 
ragement to  his  Register  merely  because  theie 
is  no  olher  vehicle,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  in 
which  such  documer.ts  are  regvdarly  inserted. 
It  is,  therefore,  f^arcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
in  mi;  Register  they  will  be  scrupulously  pre- 
fer- ed.  In  short,  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Paper  of  Cobbett,  may  perfectly -.mder- 
.stand  the  nature  of  the  one  here  proposed  ;  and 
the  pp.})lic  may  assure  themselves",  that  anv  real 
imprcr^nierds  that  may  be  suggested  will  be  rea- 
(1  Iv  adopted. 

d.TrlERE  SHALL  PE  NO  DOTJLE  NUM. 
BEUS — except  when  the  pressure  of  origin  a  l 
ro.-\iMu\iCATiONs  may  prevent  tlio  i:isertion 
t)f  the  important  papers  Avhich  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve. 

Having  thus  comniunicated  the  outlines  of  njy 
project  for  a  publication,  which  may  tend,  in  r"o 
^ma^:  degree,  to  check  the  progress  of  disaffec- 
tion, 1  look  for  my  rcv/ard  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Public  at  large.  My  numerous  writings, 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  circulated 
throughart  the  country,  are  a  sulHQient  guaran- 
tee for  mv  tirrn  atta(  iunent  to  the  constitu- 
tional principles,  of  which  every  true  Eno-lish- 
man  ought  to  be  pi  cud.  What  Cobbett's  Re- 
gister was,  in  1802,  mine  shall  be  a/7c«y'p . —and, 
\f  ever  I  apnr'atize,  "  I  will  confess,"  as  Cc^bett 
said  to  the  .Judge  Advocate,  «'  that  the  authors 
of  cruelty  have  a-.t  yet  devised  the  tortures  I 
ought  t.)  endure.  Hell  itself,  as  painted  by  the 
post  fiery  biscot,  wpuld  be  too  mild  a  punish- 
pient  for  me  I" 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  respective  Members 
f^fffli  She  learned  an^  liberal  Professions,  the 


reasons  of  the  origin  of  the  present  po- 
litical publication. 

Newspaper  Democracy. — It  is  not 
on  the  audacious  misrepresentations  of  the 
arch-demagogue  only  that  the  regards  of 
good  Englishmen  ought  to  be  fixed.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  prove  which  are  the 
most  baneful  publications  in  otir  language 
— those  which  do  most  injury  to  society, 
those  which  render  ^/le  ^^oj;/e  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition,  inflame  their  minds, 
and  inspire  them  with  ideas  of  resistance 
to  the  government  which  protects  them, 
it   might  be  irrefragably   demonstrated, 

*  The  names  of  different  J)uhircations,  devot- 
ed ^o  the  view?  of  the  factious. 
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that  such  publications,  are  certain  of  our 
daily  and  weekly  Nevvspa|)ers.  One  would 
think  that  the  absurdity  (setting  the  atro- 
city aside)  of  the   doctrines  which  they 
inculcate,  would  induce  reasonable  men 
to  laugh  at  and  despise  them;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  readers  of  these  Papers  are 
such  as  set  all  reason  at  defiance,  and  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  make  philoso- 
phers of  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  as 
to  oppose  common  sense  to  the  .prejudices 
of  a  mob.    Yet,  there  is  a  weapon  which 
has  often  proved  very  effectual,  where  all 
reasoning  has  failed,  and  that  weapon  is 
ridicule  !  1  shall  employ  it  as  frequently 
5is  may  be  necessary  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt those  low,  wretched,  and  degene- 
rate attacks  upon  the  Constitution,  which 
are  purposely  prepared  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  vulgar.     In  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  outrageous  balderdash,  those 
who  stand  pre-eminent,  as  masters  of  their 
ti'ade,  are  certain  revolutionary   heroes, 
who  supply  Sedition  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
either  in  poetry  or  pro&e,  extending  from 
the  simple  paragraph  to  the  column,  or 
the   page.     The  talents  of  these  revolu- 
tionary sages  are  of  so  peculiar  a  cast, 
ihti'w preparations  are  so  strong,  and  have 
in  them  such  a  tinge  oi  iha  liquor guilio- 
'tincc,  that  none  but  ferocious  vagabonds 
can  be  pleased  with  them.     Their  only 
receptacle  is,  therefore,  (in  some  degree 
to  the  credit  of  our  press)  that  unparal- 
leled sink  of  audacity  and  abomination, 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Independ- 
ent Whig.     It  happens  that  in  all  our 
large  cities  and  towns,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  places,  there  is  always  a 
considerable   number  of  S<tns  cullottes. 
We  are  indebted   to  th«  French  for  the 
term  :  it  means — fellows  who  would  ra- 
ther go  without  breeches  and  shoes  all  the 
year  round,  than  be  deprived  of  their 
daily  and  nightly  quantum  of  gin.    There 
is  work  for  them,  mind  you,  in  abundance, 
but,  if  two  days'  labour  in  a  week  will 
allbrd  them  the  bare  means  of  existence, 
they  will  pass  the  other  five  in  profliga- 
cy and  idleness,  leaving  their   families  a 


speedily  come!''      When,  therefore,  we 
hear  the  Jacobins  reiterate  their  jargon 
about  the  poor,  oppressed,  and  suffering 
people  of  England,  we  may  be  sure  what 
class  of  people  they  mean;  for  all  classes 
amongst  us,  who  are  industrious,  are  nei- 
ther oppressed,  nor  do  they  suffer  any 
privations  of  necessaries  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to;  the   relative   price 
of  labour  being  as  much  in  proporiion  to 
the  price  of  provision  as   ii  was   at  this 
time  last  century;  and  as  to  their  being 
poor,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  re* 
medy  the   democrats  would  propose  for 
this  disaster.    The  fiict  is,  and  every  man 
knows  it,  even  the  *'  poor,  oppressed,  and 
sullering  people"  th^ims^lves,    that  there 
is  no  nation  on  the  face    of  ths  earth, 
where  the  lower  classes  are  so  well  off, 
or  so  famously  protected  against  oppres- 
sion, as  they  are  here,  under  our  incom- 
parable system  of  laws.     Even  Cobbett 
cannot  oppress  the  poor  with  impunity! 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  Swedes, 
and  every  other  continental   nation,  feel 
their  own  degraded  state,  when  they  re- 
flect upon  our  happiness.     What  execra- 
tion then  ought  to   be  thrown  upon  the 
monsters  who  labour  to  render  ouc  popu- 
lation dissatisfied  with    their    condition, 
and  hold  up  the  great  as  the  only  caus« 
of  the  imaginary  oppression  which  is  ex- 
erted against  the  poor  !    With  respect  to 
the  infamous  publication,  whose  appear- 
ance before  me  has  induced  these    re- 
marks, I  would   ask,  whether  any  person 
out  of  the  sphere  of  its  admirers  will  as- 
sert, that  it  is  not,  and  has  not  always 
been  labouring  to  excite  discontent  and 
propagate  sedition  ?  and  whether  the  ar- 
ticles which  it  inserts,  and  the  principles 
it  inculcates,  would  not,  under  any  conti- 
nental government,  draw  down  upon  its 
authors  the  punishment  ior  treason?   For 
ray  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
publication  does  infinite  harm  to  society, 
insomuch  that  its  existence  is  a  libel  upon 
the  clemency  of  o«r  country.     The  da- 
ring insults  regularly  given  the  highest 
personagesinthe  kingdom,  in  letters  to  the 


fcurthen  on  the  parish,  or  else  in  a  state  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  King,  the  Judge?, 


of  actual  starvation.  These  scum  are,  in 
-consequence,  always  ready  fbr  any  despe- 
rate enterprise — they  are  the  wretches 
without  whom  no  intestine  commotion 
can  succeed;  and  as,  in  the  case  of 
a  general  plunder,  they  are  sure  to  be 
better  off  than  at  present,  they  are  the 
tools  which  the  anonymous  democrats  al- 
ways keep  sharpening,  hoping,  to  use  the 
words  of  Cobbett,  that  "  the  dav  will 


and  to  all  persons  who  have  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  their  country,  are 
truly  disgusting:  there  is  not  a  single 
publication  of  that  detestable  paper  which 
is  not  replete  with  daring  libels;  but  the 
rod  of  Justice  having  already  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  aggressoirs,  is  doubtless- 
ly withheld  at  present,  from  motives  of 
pity  mingled  with  coRtempt. 

Amongst  the  topics  on  which  the  Whig- 
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Jacobins  arc  most  violent  is,  the  glorious 
coniineiin'ration  of  our  Sovereign's  long 
leio-n.  I'lie  J uhilee  is  the  most  allliciincf 
event  to  the  Jacobins  that  ever  eouhi 
have  happened  ;  tor  it  may  be  called 
faking  tlic  sen;e  of  the  pec^ple,  and  the 
Jacobins  are  well  aware  that  this  sense 
will  be  a  sort  oF  death-blow  to  their  ef- 
foits.  1  have  seveial  times  had  occaj^ion 
to  smile  at  the  alarm,  the  concern,  the 
chagrin,  the  complete  mortification  wliich 
the  revolutionists  ur!der<i;o  whenever  the 
grand  Jubilee  comes  across  their  minds. 
Mhey  wince  at  it  as  a  sick  man  does  at  a 
dose  of  asafcetida  :  but,  though  1  have 
smiled  at  their  abuse  of  "  Merchants," 
''  Bankers,"  "  Contractcis,"  "  Gluttons," 
*' Jews,''  '^  Blood-suckers,*'  *' Muck- 
\voim>>,"  and  all  the  opprobrious  epifheis 
^vllich  I  bey  can  invent  to  express  nun  of 
piopertv,  wlio  sujjport  the  state,  I  never 
.vau'  any  ^hing  of  this  kind,  at  which  1 
laughed  heartily,  till  I  looked  at  the 
Whig  of  last  Sunday  !  For  therein,  will 
it  be  believtd  ?  ilie  CAUSE  OF  Religion 
is  taken  up  by  the  Whig,  who,  asserts, 
iliat  *'  irrcu^iojis  nGtions  (alluding  to  the 
'member  of  the  Common  Council,  who  in- 
decorously said  something  about  'a 
citrsed  cold  church,- J  may  be  attc;ndc(i 
wit!)  pernicious  effects  to  the  lower  orders 
vf  society  I !  r'  Now,  is  not  this  exces- 
sively laughable  ? — The  Whig  AFRAID 
that  ihc  religion  of  the  lower  ^rder.f  will 
be  atitcted  by  "  HASTY  expressions!" 
Vv'Iiy,  l;o\v  could  I  have  been  so  per- 
ver>elv,so  shamefully  stuoid  ? — I  thouj^ht 
th^t  it  was  a  principal  object  with  the 
Jacobins  to  abolish  all  sense  of  religion 
from  the  human  mind  ;  but  I  suppose  J 
niu^t  have  been  mistaken.  However, 
theie  is  onlv  one  out  of  two  modes  by 
which  I  can  accr>unt  for  this  strnnge  fc- 
ligions  turn  of  the  Whig — either,  like 
another  paper  in  London,  pf  a  dillerent 
description,  it  must  have  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  poUtical  editor ;  or  else  it 
may  be,  that  there  are  other  curbed  cold 
places  as  well  as  churches,  the  compul 
sorv  residence  in  which,  f(;r  anv  leusth 
of  time,  will  afford  men  an  opportunity 
to  thiiik  of  their  Maker,  who  never  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  him  before  in  all 
their  liver.!  I'hus,  as  Mandeville  says, 
f  Private  vices  are  public  benefits;"  and 
if  all  the  readers  of  the  W'hi^  can  be 
made  reiigious,  then  some  good  will  have 
arisen,  notwithstanding  its  detestable  po- 
litic.^^;  for  I  am  sure,  that  Christians \\\\i 
be  the  ja.st  class  of  men  to  sheath  their 
flaggerij  in  the  bosoms  of  their  superior^ ! 


For  my  own  part,  however,  had  I  been  a 
Catholic,  1  should  as  soon  have  expected 
to  see  the  Devil  drinking  tiV  a  pint  of 
holy  water,  as  to  see  the  Whig  come 
forward  in  defence  of  religion  ;  but  the 
cant  is  of  that  kind  which  is  easily  seen 
through,  and  has  been  famously  sati- 
ri.^ed  by  different  writers.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  religion  of  the  old  Beldam, 
in  Foote's  Minor,  who,  while  she  i-^  bar- 
tering for  the  sacrifice  of  innocence,  re- 
probates the  Minor  for  an  occasional 
oath,  by  exclaiming,  *'  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  where  do  you  expect  to  go 
when  you  die !" 

The   British  Guardian This 

wretched  publication,  being  too  insigni- 
ficant for  criticism,  is  only  noticed  for 
the  first  and  last  lime,  because  its  name 
is  inserted  in  my  Prospectus,  as  one  of 
the  vipers  which  hiss  and  spit  their  ve- 
nom against  the  thnme.  Its  day  of  pub- 
blication  is  Sunday,  on  which,  strange  as 
it  may^  appeai-,  more  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy is  promulgatad  by  the  p)ess  than 
on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  col- 
lectivelv.  1  he  proverb  says,  there  is 
honour  amongst  thieves;  but  the  cause 
of  the  origin  of  the  British  Guardian  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  none  amongst  de- 
mocrats; ergo,  a  democrat  is  a  more  in- 
famous character  than  a  thief  J  This 
new  Sunday  Paper  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
secution of  the  W>iig.  ]\{r.  Guardian 
took  occasion  to  tell  the  public  something 
like  this :— that,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
"^Vhig  being  about  to  go  upon  a  journey, 
which  would  detain  him  for  some  time, 
the  people  were  in  want  of  a  new  friend 
to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown;  and  he  thereiore  modestly 
offered  his  own  services,  in  their  behalf. 
This  insidious  ntternpt  to  injure  a  brother- 
labourer,  roused  all  the  ire  of  Citizen 
PVhig,  who  only  lamented  that  he  could 
not  get  at  his  opponent,  or,  like  Fluellin, 
he  would  have  thrust  his  Paper  down  his 
throat,  in«>tead  of  a  leek!  A  variety  of 
gentlemavhi  epithets  was  applied  on  the 
occasion  ;  Mr.  Guardian,  however,brought 
out  his  Paper;  and,  to  show  his  "  spirit,'* 
he  began  by  attacking  the  King !  He 
distributed  one  of  his  essays  amongst  our 
public  men,  in  a  sort  of  cicular  letter, 
in  v/nich  they  were  told,  that  the  said 
letter  w'as  seHt  as  a  specimen  of  the 
^*  spirit"  with  which  the  Guardian  was 
to  be  conducted!  Some  anonymous  friend, 
i  remember,  sent  me  the  article  alluded  to. 
'•  Look  here.  Sir/*  said  he,  ''  here's  a  pre- 
cious spec  irnisn  oi' public  spirit !  What  dq 
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you  think  will  be  the  end  of  all  this?" 
I  had  hardly  time  to  think  about  it,  be- 
fore I  heard  that  the  poor  wretched  man, 
who,  f(;r  a  weekly  pittance,  had  engaj^ed 
to  print  and  publhh  this  miserab'e  libel, 
had  been  convicted  and  sent  to  Newgate 
for  either  one  or  two  years  (I  do  not  re- 
member whicl),  nor  does  it  signify),  while 
the  darmg  author  of  the  detestable  libel, 
is  left  to  continue  his  spirit,  and  bring, 
perhaps,  some  other  unfortunate  being, 
into  a  similar  predicament! — This  part  ot 
the  libel-law  is  really  a  grievance, and  I 
hope  it  will  soon  be  removed;  for,  why 
ought  the  sins  of  an  anonymous  culprit  to 
be  visited  upon  the  head  of  an  industrious 
labourn^g  individual,  who  merely  gets  a 
few  shillings  more  in  a  week  for  superin- 
tending the  printing  of  a  newspapei*,  than 
he  would  obtain  by  the  printing  of  books  r 
What  can  compensate  him  for  a  year's 
imprisowment,  for  the  fault  of  another, 
who,  while  he  is  incarcerated,  and  per- 
haps starving,  is  probably  lolling  in  hisj 
carriage  and  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of] 
life!  This  part  of"  our  libel-law,  I  havej 
often  thought  so  very  unjust  and  so  ex- 
tremely cruel,  that,  as  my  readers  may 
have  observed,  I  have  determined  that  no 
innocent  man  shall  ever  be  punished  for 
inij  public  conduct: — 1  therefore  take  up- 
on me  all  responsibility,  and  for  both  my 
papers,  avow,  and  swear  myself,  the  Edi- 
tor, Printer,  and  Publisher. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Guardian. — He 
seems  to  have  experienced  the  fate  that 
generally  attends  a  knave  who  tries  to  rob 
his  brother.  His  intent  was  evidently  to 
knock  up  Mr.  Whig  at  the  moment  of  his 
disaster! — But  though  the  latter  has 
been  ever  since  in  a  rapid  decline,  which 
encroaches  upon  him  weekly,  and  which, 
1  hope,  he  will  never  get  over,  yet,  the 
former  is  in  di  galloping  consumption,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  most  certainly  *'  pass 
away  like  a  shadow,  and  be  heard   of  no 

The  Statesman! — "Ay,  there's  the 
rub.'' — Thi.s  Statesman  a:id  I  shall  most 
likely  become  pretty  constant  acquaint- 
ances, unless  I  am  much  mistaken.  If  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  newspaper  under 
the  above  title — if  I  had  never  known 
that  it  had  originated  with  the  poor,  star- 
ving, lick-dust  parasites  of  the  good-na- 
tured Charles  Fox — the  worst  and 
most  contemptible  of  his  parasites,  the  real, 
thorough-bred  Jacobinical  ones — if  I  had 
not  known  this.  Mister  Cobbett's  late 
puffs  for  the  States  man,  and  his  frequent 
Quotations  from  it,  >yould  have  convinced 


me  that  it  was  something  unique  in  its 
kind  !  Well,  we  will  see  presently,  of 
what  sort  of  stuff  it  is  made  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, atiairs  of  a  little  more  consequence 
demand  our  immediate  attention.  The 
Botley  Harlequin  will  getaway  from  us, 
if  we  suffer  our  attention  to  be  attracted 
by  his  Clowns  I 

Cobbett's  last  Register. — ^The 
"  degrading,^'  "  blackguard,"  *'  scanda- 
lous," contents  of  the  last  publication  of 
the  real  "public  robber'*  (for  which  I 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  have  my  pocket 
picked  of  two  shillings),  will  absolve  me 
this  week,  very  opportunely,  from  that 
part  of  my  pledge  which  relates  to  the 
exposure  of  the  apostate's  falsehoods  and 
fabrications.  SheerBillingsgate  calumny, 
against  men  of  rank,  talents,  and  charac- 
ter, refutes  itself;  and  sorry,  indeed, 
should  I  be  for  Mr.  Canning— I  should 
absolutely  pity  him,  could  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  four  pages  of  "  blackguard- 
ism," of  which  he  is  the  chief  object,  in 
the  above  Register,  could  have  caused 
him  a  moment's  chagrin. — It  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  the  vilest  epithets  that 
the  Dictionary  can  supply,  against  this 
respected  Statesman,  for  accepting  the 
challenge  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  challenge  itself,  I  do  not 
conceive  how  Mr.  Canning  could  have 
avoided  the  acceptance  of  it,  but  by  hold- 
ing himself  superior  to  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  despising  their  false  no- 
tions of  honour.  But  it  is  not  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  men  going  out  to 
fight,  which  has  called  forth  all  this  Ja- 
cobinical abuse.  The  cloven-foot  is  very 
suddenly  exposed,  though,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, with  no  great  degree  of  discretion. 
—It  is  because  these  *' fellows'*  were  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Pitt :  because,  "  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  nation  were  com- 
mitted to  their  immediate  direction;'' — 
because  ''  they  were  the  keepers  of  his 
Majesty's  secrets;" — but,  above  all,  it  was 
by  men  of  this  description,  that  Mr.  Le 
Mai  ire,  (mind  that,  good  reader,  Mr.  Le 
Maitre,  the  jacobin  who  was  committed 
for  a  project  to  take  away  the  life  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign)  was  kept  in  jail  for 
five  years! — because  "both  these  men 
assisted  to  make  laws  for  sending  men 
(i.  c.  traitors)  to  Botany  Bay  for  life; — • 
because  "  they  broached  the  cry  about 
a  Jacobin  conspiracy." — In  short,  we 
understand  what  he  would  say  without 
any  farther  circumlocution — It  is  be- 
cause these  men,  and  all  who  compose 
the  Cabinet,  have  always  been  determinr 
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♦d,  conscientiously,  to  perform  the  duties 
*>t' their  important  station,  to  rally  round 
the  throne,  to  protect  the  Constitution, 
and    to  inflict  upon   levolutioniseri,  the 
mildest  possible   punishment  which  the 
law  allows  for   their    crinits.     These,  I 
think,  are  very  sufficient    reasons  why, 
amongst   other    encomiums^   our    Privy 
Clouncillors  should  be  dignified  with  the 
title  ii^ " fellows"  and  traitors  degraded, 
by  receiving  the  appellation  of  ^ew^/^men/ 
Kecomposition  of  the  Cabinet. 
— The  hopes  of  the  factious  are  once  more, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped  completely,  disap- 
pointed.    The  vacancies  which  were  cre- 
ated  by  the    late  schism  are    filled    by 
^', honourable  men,'*  of  whose  integrity 
the  public  are  well  assured,  and  of  whose 
talents  we  have  had  sufTicient  specimens, 
to  be  convinced,  that  they  are  fully  ade- 
<]uate  to  encounter  the  duties  which  they 
have  engaged    in.     With  respect  to  the 
accession  of  the    whole    of    that    body 
of   statesmen,     satirically    denominated 
*^  the  Talenis,^*  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
able  men  to  whom  the  late  quarrel  could 
bear  no   possible  relation,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion. — Both  parties  have  been 
tried,  and  by  their  acts  do  we  know  them 
— The  refusal  of  Lord  Grenville  to  give 
the  state  the  aid  of  his  great  abilities,  un- 
less he  could  force   u])on  it  the  men  who 
bad  drawn  upon  themselves  sovast  a  degree 
of  public  odium   is  much  to  be  regretted. 
But,  every  Englishman  ought  to  rejoice 
at  the  firmness  which  repelled  an  attempt, 
that,  had  it  succeeded,  must  have  created 
3uspicion^     dismay,    and     despondency, 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other. 
The  places  are  now,  it  appears  filled  in 
.the    following    manner; — Mr.    Perceval, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancel- 
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WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAIVIPSMIRE  DEMAGOGUE; 

Comprising  a  Review  of  his  Writings,  in  America 
arid  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judsje  thee, 
thou  wicked  sen'ant." 

*'  Sed  notat  hunc  omuis  domus,  et  vicinia  tota 
Introrsum  tuipcm,  speciosum  pellc  decora." 

Horace. 

"  A  snake  in  Britain's  bosom  nurs'd, 
A  fiend  with  tongue  and  pen  accurs'd. 
The  Belial  of  tbe  press." 

CHAPTER  I. 

Dr.  J ohnsorCs  opinion  in  favour  of  Cohheti  .'^^Objec- 
tions answered. — Harry  Fielding\s  reasons,  why 
Cobbett  ought  not  to  write  his  own  Life .-^Cohbc  it's 
purity  discussed. — Motives  for  proilucing  the  pre- 
sent biography --^Portraii  of  Cobbett,  by  an  artist 
of  the  17  th  century — Cobbetfs  motives  for  writing 
"  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine.^"* 
'—LJis  sudden  importance  in  Philadelphia. — Stared 
at,  by  the  democrats  and  the  French. -^Writes 
truth  \'— Expects  to  be  murdered  by  ten  thousand 
people — Prepares  an  eThibition,  to  excite  rage 
amongst  the  Yankies. — Suspected  of  being  a  spy. 
—  Opens  his  picture  gallery. — Scares  himself  by 
an  anonymous  letter. — Paul  Uedgeh^g^s  account 
of  the  peregrinations  of  his  cousin  Peter, 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  an  admirable  disserta- 
tion on  self. written  biography,  maintains, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  justice,  that  a 
man  is  more  competent  to  the  task  of 
writing  an  account  of  his  own  life,  than 
any  other  person  can  possibly  be.  The 
arguments  by  which  he  supports  this  opi- 
nion are,  that  the  self-biographer  pos- 
sesses the  first  qualification  of  an  histo- 
rian, the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and 
that,  not  only  his  veraciti/  may  be  most 
depended  on,  but  even  his  impartiality ; 
as  he  must  be  well   aware,  that  many  of 


{lor  of  the  Exchequer.     The  liight  Hon.  his  contemporaries  w^ill  be  vigilant,  to  de- 


Robert  Dundas,  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  Secreta- 
ry at  War;  and  the  Hon.  W.  Pole,  Se- 
,cretary  for  Ireland.  The  other  situations 
remain  open  for  the  present.  Lord  Mel- 
,"ville,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  be  call- 
.ed  to  one  of  them. 

The  public  will   rejoice  to  hear  a  ru- 
jnoiir  re'^pecting  the  fullest  justification 
,of  Earl  Chatham,  for  his  conduct  in  the 
J^xpedition.     Tlue  Morning  Post  of  to- 
-day says  :— '*  We  are  assured  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
,done  every  thing  in  the  prosecution  of 
4he  desired  object    that  depended  upon 
him,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  is 
attributable  lo  a  department  of  which  the 
^Public  have  hitherto  had  no  suspicion.'^ 


tect  and  expose  any  vanity  or  misrepre- 
sentations that  he  may  l3e  guilty  of; 
whereas,  the  man  who  writes  the  life  of 
another,  is  not  so  much  restrained  by  de- 
licacy, but  may  exalt  virtue,  or  aggravate 
vice,  according  to  his  prejudices,  even, 
sometimes,  with  the  credit  due  to  an  able 
advocate. 

Cobbett  has  written,  what  he  calls, 
*'  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter 
Porcupine  :^'  why,  then,  perhaps  it  may 
be  asked,  should  any  officious  biographer 
obtrude  his  labours  of  supererogation  on 
the  public,  by  pretending  to  furnish  a 
new  life  of  a  man  already  so  well  known, 
and  so  eminently  distinguished? — This 
question  shall  be  answered,  by  a  remark 
of  the  sagacious  and  experienced  Reld- 
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ing : — *'  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  modest  [a 
failing  of  which,  assuredly,  Cobbett  has 
never  been  even  suspected]  the  account 
of  his  own  conduct  will,  in  spite  ofhifn- 
^elf,  be  so  vert/  favourable,  that  his  vices 
will  come  purijied  through  his  lips,  and 
like  fold  liquors  well  strained,  will  leave 
all  their  Jhulness  behind.  For  though  the 
/(icts  themselves  may  appear,  yet  so  dif- 
ferent will  be  the  motives,  circumstances, 
and  consequences,  when  a  man  tells  his 
own  story,  and  when  his  enemy  tells  it, 
that  we  can  scarce  recognise  the  facts  to 
be  one  and  the  same." 

That  Cobbett's  vices  have  apparently 
acquired  a  comparative  degree  oi purity, 
from  their  delineation  by  his  own  pen, 
might  be  a  position  that  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  controvert;  but  that  all.  their 
foulness  has,  by  that  process,  been  left 
behind,  we  beg  leave  to  deny.  Cobbett 
is  well  known  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  nastiest,  though  perhaps  the  wittiest 
%vriter  that  ever  composed  in  the  English 
language  ;  and  his  own  lucubrations — 
those,  in  particular,  which  were  produced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — in  one 
respect,  bear  evident  marks  of  this  admi- 
ration. They,  indeed,  furnish  strong  in- 
stances of  the  ybrc^  of  imitation;  they 
prove  the  capability  of  a  scholar,  occa- 
sionally to  outstrip  his  master;  for  Dean 
Swift's  Maw  Wallup — the  recipe  for  com- 
pounding of  which,  Cobbett,  we  doubt  not, 
bears  constantly  in  his  memory — is  decent, 
chaste,  and  delicate,  compared  with  some 
of  his  own  beastl}^  farragos.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  wish  to  h^  fully  satisfied  on  this 
point,  must  submit  to  the  truly  disgusting 
task,  which  we  have  performed — that 

OF  WADING  THROUGH  HIS  TWELVE 
VOLUMES  OF  FILTH  AND  ORDURE  (1)  ! 

No  person,  who  may  not  have  perused 
Cobbett's  earlier  works,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  barbarous  illiteracy  of 
style, the  grossness  of  conception,  and  the 
beastliness  of  expression,  of  this  child  and 
champion  of  sedition  [2).  In  venturing  on 
a  labour,  more  nauseating,  though  less  ar- 
<|uous,  than  that  of  Hercules,  in  cleansing 
the  xiugean  stable,  it  was  our  wish — 
though  not  literally,  as  Cobbett's  filth- 
formed   imagination  might  conceive-^to 

(1)  "  Porcupime's  Works,"  in  twelve  octavo  vo- 
lumes, published  in  the  year  ]80i.  He  then 
promised,  "  a  vohime  to  be  added  annually.'''' 
This  promise,  to  the  regret  of  all  good  men,  has 
been  doubly  kept  by  the  publication  of  his  Polh 
ileal  Register. 

(2)  It  wa?Mr.  Pitt,  webelieve,  who,  at  one  pe- 
riod, appositely  termed  Buonaparte  the  childand 
fhampion  of  jacobinism.    Par  nobile  fratrum  / 


extract  aurum  e  stercore.  Yet  he  might 
have  continued  to  wallow,  till  identified 
with  his  native  soil,  had  not  the  deleteri- 
ous effluvia  of  the  biute  infected  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere;  or,  in  plain  JEw^- 
lish,  of  which,  though  grossly  ignorant^ 
he  professes  to  be  extremely  fond,  Cob- 
bett, should  never  have  been  interrupted 
in  his  studies  by  us,  had  nastiness  been 
their  only  result. 

We  shoot  at  higher  game.  In  holding 
up  the  life,  conduct,  and  writings  of  the 
impostor  Cobbett  to  public  execration, 
we  consider  ourselves  to  be  rendering  an 
essential  service  to  loyalty  and  virtue— 
to  every  thing  that,  in  this  lower  world, 
is  entitled  to  respect.  This  task  we  will 
conscientiously  perform;  in  its  progress, 
we  will  "  speak  daggers,  but  use  none  ;" 
we  will  neither  invent,  assume,  nor  dis- 
guise facts;  proofs  and  authorities  shall 
ibllow  our  assertions  ;  in  every  instance, 
where  it  may  be  practicable,  we  will 
compel  the  '^  foul  and  spotted  traitor"  to 
accuse  and  to  condemn  himself;  and, 
with  so  strict  an  adherence  to  justice  shall 
our  intentions  be  executed,  that,  should 
any  misrepresentation  unintentionally 
creep  into  our  narrative,  Cobbett  himself 
shall  be  at  liberty,  even  in  our  own  pa- 
ges, to  administer  the  rod  of  correction. 

An  author  of  the  17th  century,  thus 
notices  a  ''  scurrilous  and  seditious  whig 
writer ." — 

''  The  scope  of  his  pamphlets  is  to 
"  possess  the  people  with  fears  of  arbi- 
"  trary  power,  to  reflect  scandal  upoa 
"  the  government,  to  pelt  the  court  witb 
"  lean  and  meagre  reproaches,  and  the 
''  ministry  with  such  audacious  sugges- 
*^  tions,  as  may  give  the  multitude  a 
*'  loathing  of  the  men  and  the  constitu- 
^'  tion." — ''  He  is  full  of  extraordinary* 
''  hints  against  mismanagements,  ami 
''  wounds  royal  authority  through  the 
"  sides  of  pretended  evil  counsellors.'' — 
"  — He  is  so  fond  of  being  public  (3), 
"  that  he  will  rather  be  a  blasphemous  op 
''  a  ridiculous  incendiary,  than  not  be  ta* 
''  ken  notice  of." — "  He  is  an  individuum 
"  vagum,  an  Uncle  Robert,  a  man  of  no 
**  principle,  either    of  honour   or   con? 

(3)  WeArwojc'jthat,  nejft  to  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
pagatin}^  sedition,  and  accumulating  money, 
Cobbett's  greatest  delight  is,  to  be  noticed  in 
literary  publications.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
is  at  least  one  periodical  work,  which  never  ha$ 
descended,  and  most  probably  never  will  de- 
scend, to  contaminate  its  pages,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  his  name.  Our  Register,  from  its  na- 
ture and  object,  mu^t  jiubniit  to  tlie  dejrada- 
^  tiou. 
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*"*  science,  any  further  than  it  squares  with 
'"his  own  advaritaoe.  He  is  a  comino!i 
"enemy  to  all  k  nd  of  gove  nnieuts,  aiio 
*'  prefers  plotting  against  vvhafever  is  up 
"'*  pennost,  above  any  other  kind  of  le- 
'*  cilery!'* 

HhO  Cobbett  stood  before  the  writer, 
from  vvh'  m  the  above  ])assages  are  quo- 
ted, n  propria  persmia,  his  portrait  could 
not  have  been  iiore  accurately  drawn. 

^■\•e  pledge  our.-eives,  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  to  vcrifif  the  features. 

i  he  cucum^tauce  which  led  to  Cob- 
bett's  pubiicati>;n  of  hi»  own  life — at  least 
accord iuj^  lu  his  own  account — was  as  fol- 
lows:— *'  In  the  sj-ring  of  the  year  1796/' 
upwards  of  three  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Auitrica,  he  "  took  a  ht)UHe  in  Second 
Jtiiree?,  Philadelphta,  f  r  the  purpose  of 
trnrrying  on  the  bookselling  business, 
which"  he  '*  locked  upon  a?  being  at  once 
a  means  o^ getting  money,  [Cobbett  never 
1(/S!  ijight  of  ti!)s,  ihc  auri  sacra  fame s^ 
and  '  f  propagating  ivrilings  against  the 
i'><°«M;"(ijntidihis,  goi  d  reader,  for  (jod^s 
s- ke — \M  It  nigs  AGAINST  the  French.) 
Tnl  he  had  taken  **  this  h<  use,"  he  sa3's 


said  the  insignificant  insect,  "  toe  kick 
up/''  The  bnll-lVog  here  fancied  himself 
a  bull  in  n}>hi  earnest! 

Cobbett,  however,  insists,  that  he  "  knew 
ihat  these  truths"  of  his  *'  had  mortaJli/ 
olfended  the  leading  m^n  among'^t  the 
Democrats,  who  could,  at  any  time,  mus- 
ter a  mob  qwite  sufficient  to  destroy"  his 
'*  house,  and  to  murder"  i)im.  He  "  had 
not  a  friend,  [hapless  man  !]  to  whom" 
he  '^could  look  with  any  reasonable  hope 
of  receiving  elhcient  su])port ;  and,  as  to 
the  law*'  he  "  had  seen  too  much  of  re- 
publican justice,  to  expect  anv  thing  but 
persecution  from  thatquarter(4).  In  short 
there  were  in  Philadelphia,"  he  tells  us, 
"  about  ten  thousand  persons,  all  of  whom 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see"  him  **  mur- 
dered ;  and  there  might,  probably,  be 
two  thousand,  who  would  have  been  very 
sorry  for  it;  but  not  above  fifty  of  whom 
would  have  stirred  an  inch  to  save"  him. 
Cobbett  "saw  the  danger;"  but  he  mag- 
nanimously determined,  to  *'  set  all  dan- 
ger  atdefiance(5);"  and,  as  his  *'  shop  was 
to  open  on  a  Monday  morning,"  hepiousfi/ 
employed  himself  "  all  day  oji  Sunday(6), 


he  "  had   remained   almost  entireli/  un-  in     preparing    an   exhibition,    that"    he 


known,  as  a  writer.  A  few  PERSONS 
did,  ind*  ed,  kn  w  that"  he  "  was  the 
PEP.SON,  who  had  assumc'd  the  name  of 
Peter  ]*crcitpine ;  hui,  the  fact  was  by  no 


'thought  would  put  the  courage  and  the 
power  of"  his  "  enen^ies  to  the  test/'  lie 
"  put  up  in"  his  *' windows,  which/'  he 
does  not   foriiet  to  tell   us,  *'  were  very 


of 

ten 
the 


means  a  mauer  of  notoriety.  The  m(j-|largc,  all  the  portraits  that"  he  "had  in" 
ment,  however,  that"  he  "  had  taken  a  { his  "  possession  of  A'ew^5,  </wf('WA',  pri??c^A', 
lea  e  of  a  large  house,  the  transaction  be-  and  nobles[l)."  He  "had  all  the  English 
came  a  topic  of  public  conversation, l»«wi*^r</(8);  several  of  the  bishops  and 
[surely  the  people  of  Philadelphia  mu%Ojudges ;  the  most  famous  admirals;  and, 
have  l>een  lamentably  at  a  loss,  for  lopicslin  short,  every  picture  that"  he  "thought 
"  conversation.  We  fear  they  were  al likely  to  excite  rage  in  the  enemies  of 
ribie  jcandaiizintj  set]  and  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain/'     Plain,  quietly  disposed 

men,  of  whatsoever  description  their  po- 
"  iorded  it  over  the  city,  and  who  owed" 
poor  I*et  r  "  a  mutual  grudge,  were  fix- 
e.<  upon"  him.  He  "thought"  his  "  situ- 
ation somtvvhat  perilous.  Such  truths 
[Cobbett  publish  truths  I  Hew  strangely 
must  he  have  altered  his  conduct  since 
he  has  been  in  England  ]  as"  he  "  had 
pibiished,  no  man  luid  dared  to  utter,  in 
thr  United  St? tes,  since  the  Rebellion." 

S  .roe  people,  perhaps,  may  here  think 
it  rarhef  strangle,  that  a  man  "  almost  e«- 
iirdy  unknoicv/'  should  so  suddenly  be- 
come food  for  the  conversation  of  a  whole 
city;  have  a  "  mutual  grudge"  owed 
him  by  the  Democrats  and  the  French  ; 
and  have  their  eyes  "  fixed"  upon  him, 
for  his  destruction.  Really  we  appre- 
hend it  was  wiih  Cobbett,  at  this  time,  as 
it  had  been  in  days  ot'  yore,  with  the  fly 
upon  the  chariot  wheel — "  fVhatadust,^' 


(4)  Havinjj  avoweSlij  been  a  republican  Inmpelf, 
he  was,  of  course,  perfectly  coiiipeteut  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  i\\G  justice  of  republicans. 

(5)  Oi  the  loimted  COVKAGE,  heroismymagnani- 
mit  ,  &c.  0/ Cobbett,  ivc  shail  hare  sometui  ng 
PARTICULAR  to  sat/,  ivhcft  tee  come  to  treat  of  his 
conduct,  at  the  time  that  the  mob  demolished  his 
tvindowSy  in  Pall  Mall,  in  the  winter  0/  1801. 

((>)  Cobbett,  in  various  parts  of  his  "  works," 
talks  of  bis  respect  for  reli<rion,  and  particular- 
ly of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England;  it 
will  be  recollected,  also,  that  when  he  commen- 
ced shop-keepine:  in  London,  he  hoisted  the 
effigies  of  the  BIBLE  and  CROWN,  by  way  of 
sign;  yet  we  perceive  that,  when  the  prospect 
of  ^^ getting  nioveif  presented  itself,  he  felt  no 
repugnance  at  breaking  the  foiirtli  Comraand- 
nient. 

(7)  How  loyal!  Would  he  do  so,  now?— Yes, 
if  he  could  get  m»ney  by  it. 

(8)  His  masters,  at  that  time;  at  least*  so 
CohhetVs  eJiemies  sayj  but,  of  this^  more  here- 
after. 
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litics  may  be,  may  here,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
posed to  ask,  by  what  moral  right  a  fo- 
reigner— sucli  Cobbett  was  in  America 
' — could  presume  to  act  thus?  What 
should  we,  as  Englishmen,  thnik  ot*  an 
American,  or  any  other  foreigner,  ivho, 
having  deserted  his  own  country,  and 
sought  protection  in  ours,  should  plan 
"  an  exhibition,'*  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting ihe  feelings,  or  even  the  preju- 
dices of  the   nation,    in    favour    of    his 

own     countrymen? Such,     however, 

was  precisely  the  situation  of  Cob- 
bett, in  America,  accordini:^  to  his  own 
account.  But.  with  what  strontjer  senti- 
ments  of  mdignation,  should  we  contem- 
plate similar  proceedings  in  a  man  whom 
we  knew  to  be,  or  even  suspected  of  being, 
A  SPY,  in  the  pay  of  that  government 
which  he  had  apparently  deserted? — 
When  Cobbett  left  England,  he  literally 
absconded  [9),  Uom  ihti  fear  of  condign 
punishment;  but  his  having  done  so,  is 
no  proof  that  he  was  not  subsequently  em- 
ployed, in  x\merica,  as  an  agent,  or  tool 
of  the  agents,  of  the  English  ministry; 
especially  as  it  is  known,  that  statesmen 
frequently  find  it  expedient  to  entertain 
persons  of  this  description  in  their  pay. 
Every  one,  also  must  be  aware,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  all  governments 
have  work  to  be  done,  of  too  dirty  a  na- 
ture for  men  possessed  of  the  common 
feeling  of  honour  or  of  honesty  to  under- 
take. IVe  do  not  know  that  Cobbett  was 
a  spy;  but,  says  the  :SATlRlsr(10),  "  that 
Mr.  Cobbett  did  act  the  part  of  a  spy  tu 
the  British  government,  when  the  tirst 
paroxysm  of  his  republican  fever  had 
abated,  cannot  be  contioverted.  HV 
know  that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
corresponding  with  those  who  were  in 
iMr.  Pitt's  coiifideiice;  and  we  are  will- 
ing lo  allow  that,  as  a  spy,  '  he  did  the 
state  some  service'." 

So  much  for  the  decency  and  proprie- 
ty of  Cobbett's  conduct,  resj^ecting  his 
"  exhibition,'*  to  which  we  will  now  re- 
turn.—Having  devoted  The  Sabbath,  as 
he  has  already  told  us,  in  preparing  it 
for  the  public  eye,  '*  early  on  the  Mon- 
day morning,"  he  *' took  down"  his 
*'  shutters,  ^uch  a  sight,''  he  exclaims, 
•'  had  not  been  seen  in  Philadelphia  for 
twenty  years!  Is'ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  had  any  one  dared  to 
hoist  at  his  window  the  portrait  of  George 

(9)  Vide  «  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Mar- 
tial,^'ice. 

(lO)  Vide  «  Tha  Satirist,  ot  Monthly  Meteor:^ 
Y^J.III.  Page  340.  - 


the  Third ! — In  order  to  make  the  test 
as  perfect  as  possihie,"  he  "  had  put  ^p 
some  of  the  *  worthies  of  the  Revolution,* 
and  had  found  oui  tit  companiosis  for 
them."  lie  *'  had  coupled  irunkliuiwd 
Marat  iogeibev ;  and,  in  another  piace, 
M'Kcan  and  An/cerstro?n.'* 

Almost  mimediale'.y  after  the  opeiiin^ 
of  this  "  exhibiiion,"  Ml-.  Uldden,  Cob- 
bett's landlord,  received  a  letter,  .-.igntil 
"4-  HINT,''  threatening,  that  *'  brick 
walls"  should  not  skrceii  the  rascal  fioni 
punishment,  when  once  the  business 
''should  be  undertaken;"  and  advising 
Mr.  Oldden  to  save  his  property,  eiihtr 
by  compelling  Mr*  Porcupine  to  If.dvi^ 
his  house,  or  oblige  him  to  "  cease  ex- 
posing his  abominable  produttiuns,  oi* 
any  of  his  courtly  prints,  at  his  window 
for  sale."  This  letter,  which  is  dishiiu- 
red  by  false  orthography  and  other  bar- 
barisms, the  Satirist  insinuates  was 
written  by  Cobbett  himself;  but,  of  this 
we  know  nothing;  nor  have  we  any  wish 
to  paint  the  devil  blacker  than  he  really 
is. 

The  circumstancce,  however,  which 
seems  to  have  more  immediately  called 
forth  Cobbett's  own  account  of  his  life,- 
already  alluded  to,  was  the  appearanct: 
of  a  "History  of  Peter  Porcu- 
pine,'' under  the  signature  of  "  Paux. 
Hedgehog,"  in  the  ''Aurora,"  a 
Paper  which  Cobbett  digniiieii  by  the 
appellations  of  *'  the  stupidest  of  ixil  stu- 
pid gazettes,''  "  that  lewd  and  common 
strumpet,"  ike. 

"  As  the  people  of  America"  says 
Paul  Hedgehog,  addressing  tiie  Editor  of 
the  Aurora,  '•  may  not  be  infurmtd 
"  who  Peter  Porcupine  is,  the  celebrated 
"  maimfacturer  oi  lies,  and  retailer  of 
*' Jilth,  I  will  give  you  some  little  ac- 
"  coijipt  of  this  pesuferOus  animal.  This 
•*  wretch  was  obliged  to  abscond '^yom  his 
''  darling  Old  England,  to  av<;id  being 
''  tuined  otiinto  the  other  world  before, 
"what  he  su{>po-^ed,  his  tin)e.  It  may 
*'  be  well  ima;^!iicd,  that  in  a  land  oi  ii*- 
"  beity,  and  flowing  with  milk  and  ho- 
"  ney,  his  precipitate  retreat  could  not 
''  have  been  owing  to  any  ollence  com-' 
"  mitted  against  the  government  very  ho- 
**  nourabie  to  himself.  Gnawed  by  the 
^'  worm  that  never  dies,  his  own  wretch- 
"  edness  would  ever  prevent  him  lioni 
''  making  any  attempt  in  favour  of  human 
''  happinegs." 

After  speaking  of  Peter  as  a  *'  garret- 
scribbler,"  and  attributing  (falsely,  wc 
verily  believe)    cert<iin  petty  41  iines  t* 
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him,  this  writer  traces  him  to  France,  and 
iVom  France  to  America. 

**  On  his  arrival  in  this  country  (Ame- 
*'  rica)  he  figured  some  time  as  a  peda- 
"  gogue;  but  as  this  employment  scarcely 
''  furnished  him  salt  to  his  porridge,  he 
•■■  having  been  literally  with  hardly  bread 
*^  to  eat,  and  not  a  second  shirt  to  his 
"  back,  he  resumed  his  old  occupation  of 
•*  scribbling,  having  little  chance  of  sue- 
"  cess  in  the  other  employments  which 
'*  drove  him  to  this  country.  His  talent 
"  at  lies  and  Billingsgate  rhetoric,  intro- 
*'  dwced  him  to  the  notice  of  a  certain  fo- 
'*  reign  agent,  who  was  known  during 
**  the  Revolution  by  the  name  of  traitor. 
*'  This  said  agent  has  been  seen  to  pay 
"  frequent  visits  to  Peter.  To  atone  for 
**  his  transgression  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  well  as    to    get   a   little    more 


"  bread   to   eat 
"  tomed  to,  he 


than  he  had  been  accus- 
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I  have  advanced,  should   be  refuted  by 
you  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  certainly  cause  of  regret,  that 
there  should  be,  in  this  country,  so  many 
Political  and  other  publications,  so  de^ 
cidedly  disloyal,  and,  on  the  other  hand> 
that  so  many  should  be  so  much  the 
dupes  of,  80  swayed  by  Ministerial  influ- 
ence, as  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions, 
to  make  it  their  study,  not  only  to  de- 
fend, against  any,  and  every  attack,  how- 
ever well  founded,  with  which  those  in 
office  may  be  threatened — but  who  are 
likewise  continually  commending  them. 
—Not  an  expedition  sails,  but  they  tell 
the  world  it  is  well  planned,  and,  should 
it  not  succeed,  they  then  say,  "  ^Tis  not 
in  mortals  to  command  success,"  &c. 
Some  always  make  it  a  rule  to  say  that  it 
is  deserved ;  and,  in  fact,  every  act  of 
the  men  in  power,  for  the  time  being,  is 


enlisted  in   the  cause  of j  extolled  for  the  grandeur  of  its  concep- 


**  his  gracious  Majesty.  From  the  ex-' 
"  treme  of  poverty  and  filth,  he  lias  sud- 
«'  denly  sprouted  into  at  least  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  better  condition ;  for  he  has 
*'  taken  a  house  for  the  sale  of  his  large 
"  poison,  at  the  enormous  rent  of  twelve 
*'  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  has  paid  a 
"yearns  rent  in  advance//  The  public 
"  will  now  be  enabled  to  account  for  the 
**  overflowings  of  his  gall  against  the  Re- 
•*  public  of  France,  and  all  the  Republi- 
*'  cans  of  this  countrj^  as  well  as  his  de- 
«*  votion  to  the  cause  of  tyranny  and  of 
"  Kings.  From  the  frequency  of  visits 
*'  paid  him  by  the  agent  already  mention- 
"  ed,  and  his  sudden  change  of  condi- 
"  tion,  secret  service  money  must  have 
"  been  liberally  employed  ;  for  his  zeal 
'*  to  make  atonement  for  his  mother 
*'  country  seems  proportioned  to  the 
•'  magnitude  of  his  olience,  and  the  gui- 
*'  neas  advanced."  «f 

That  the  veracity  of  Paul  Hedgehog,  is, 
in  some  respects  impeachable,  we  readily 
admit ;  but,  that  his  statements  contains 
far  greater  portion  of  "  truth,'*  than  C«b- 
bett,  in  his  counter  biography,  would  al- 
low, shall  be  most  satisfactorily  proved, 
in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  event- 
ful history.  Ferret. 
fTo  be  continued, J 

On  the  Necessity  of  Independence  in 
Public  IVriters, 
Mr.  Blagdon, 
As  you  have  often  spoken  of  your  inde- 
pendence, I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  sup- 
pose you  will  refuse  insertion  to  this  let- 
ffcr.     1  should  be  glad  if  any  thin]g  which 


tion,  even  though  its  execution  has  made 
us  the  ridicule  of  Europe  ! — Is  not  such 
servility  a  disgrace  to  a  free  press,  and 
an  insult  to  enlightened  readers  ? 

While  I  frankly  confess  my  abhorrence 
of  CoBBETT,  I  do  not  less  detest  these 
servile  principles  of  some  of  our  public 
writers  ;  and  the  independent  part  of  the 
nation  cannot  do  otherwise  :  The  diffi- 
culties, therefore,  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  work  of  the  kind  you  are  about  to 
publish — a  work  which  will  have  for  its 
avowed  enemy  that  "  vile  apostate/' 
CoBBETT,  whom  his  enemies  allow  to  be 
a  man  of  acute  sense — must  undoubtedly 
be  great.  Every  candid  person  will  surely 
allow  that,  when  so  manv  abuses  exist  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  state,  as  are 
known  at  this  moment  to  exist,  such  men 
as  Cobbett  may  sometimes  find  just  cause 
of  complaint.  I  liere  take  leave  to  ap- 
peal to  you,  whether  the  disclosure  of  the 
many  and  gross  abuses  which  Cobbett 
has  lately  published,  were  not  in  a  great 
measure  true  ?  Would  he,  or  any  other 
public  man,  have  been  bold  enough,  so  to 
belie  their  own  consciences,  as  to  have 
said  so  much  without  a  reason  ?  No. 
There  are  abuses — You,  and  every  inde- 
pendent man,  know,  and  will  allow,  that 
there  are  most  flagrant  and  infamous  ex- 
isting ;  and  surely  he  who  endeavours  to 
conceal  them  from  the  public,  cannot  be 
considered  a  well-wisher  to  his  country. 
It  must,  indeed,  require  some  ingenuity 
to  contradict,  in  a  plausible  manner, 
tho^e  which  have  lately  been  brought  to 
light,  which,  Cobbett,  I  suppose  (for  / 
never  read  his  HegisterJ  noiv,  exug^e- 
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rates  as  nwjch  as  possible.  In  the  pro- 
spectus to  your  Weekly  Register,  you 
have  promised  not  to  he  the  abettor  oj 
corruption:  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
keep  your  word,  and  steer  a  middle 
course,  if,  as  you  have  so  oCten  said,  you 
iiave  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart. 
By  these  means  you  will  acquit  yourself 
with  honour  in,  and  acquire  both  fame 
and  fortune  by  the  laborious  task  you 
have  undertaken.  But,  if  you  plead  the 
cause  of  peculators,  and  others  who  may 
abuse  th^  power  intrusted  to  them,  you 
will  thereby  be  doing  the  country  as 
much  injury  as  your  opponent  can  have 
done  it  by  his  contrary  doctrine.  Wish- 
ing your  Political  Register  may  receive 
every  encouragement  to  which  its  merit 
may  entitle  it,     I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
London,  Sept.  25,  1809.  A.  P. 

POLITICAL  LITERATURE. 

A   Plain  Statement   of  Facts;  wherein 
the  Character  and  Conduct  of  G.  Lloyd 
Wardlc,  Esq.  is  rescued  from  the  Ma- 
lignanci/  of  Party  :  being  a  brief  Ap' 
peal  to  the  British  People,  and  a  feio 
necessary  Questions  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
Messrs.  F.  and  D.  Wright. 
A  TOLERABLY  plausible  ex  parte  state- 
ment.   It  may,  perhaps,  somewhat  shake 
the  opinions  of  those,  who  happen  never 
to  have  beard  or  read  any  thing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  ;  but  it  cannot 
resist  the  spear  of  Ithuriel.   Of  the  trans- 
actions, however,  to  which  this  pamph- 
let, and  several  others,  relate.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  twelve  other  honest  men, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  Tery  shortly,  prove 
themselves  much    more    able  reviewers 
than  we  can  possibly  pretend  to  be. 

For  reasons,  which  the  reader  will  pre- 
.sently  be  acquainted  with,  we  shall  ex- 
tract from  this  "  Plain  Statemtnt^'  the 
following  short  paragraph: — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
Investigation  of  the  conduct  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief,  it  was 
requisite  that  he  (Wardle)  should  make 
repeated  visits  to  jMrs.  Clarke,  and  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  sjeeirtg   her  very  often; 
but  even   Mrs.   Clarke    herself  has    not 
been  induced,  in  her  address  to  the  pub- 
lic, to   charge  him  with  any  improper 
object ;  and  as  a  prodf  adduced  by   her 
self,  of  how  little  he  was  anxious  to  con 
iinue  any  sort  of  connection  with  her,  ac 
knowledges  that  he  has  not  visited  her 
sine*  the  conclusion  oFthat  bu^iritiS8>" 


The  Rival  hnjyostors ;  or,  two  political 
Epistles  to  two  political  Cheats.     The 
first  addressed  to   G.  L.  Wardle,  Esq. 
M.  P.  and  the  second  to  William  Cob- 
belt;  containing  a  most  interesting  De- 
tail of  the  former's  Connection  with 
Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  his  Intrigues, 
promised  Bribes,  and  Cons'piracy  icith 
Major  Dodd  ;  collected  from  the  best 
Authority,  and  from  existing    Docu- 
ments ;  also,  a  complete  Exposition  of 
the  Infamy  and  lalsehood  f>/'Cobbett's 
Defence. 
This  is  an  interesting,  and  an  important 
pamphlet.      Wardle's   intimacy  with    a 
wretch,  "whose  touch  is  poisoiV'is  here 
incontestibly  proved. — Of  the  following 
paragraph,  as  we  profess  not  to  under* 
stand  it,  we  must  leave  every  reader  to 
make  his  own  application.     The  writer, 
after  noticing  Wardle^s  first  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Clarke,    asks,  whether  **  an)^ 
honourable,  any  honest  man'\vould*'hav« 
taken  advantage  of  her  poverty  or  her 
passions,  and  bribed  her   to  beti-av  her 
former  benefactor  r" — He  then  proceeds 
as  follows: — 

"  In  my  opinion,  nothing  could  be 
more  disgraceful — not  even  the  conduct 
of  the  married  hypocrite,  who,  after  ha- 
ving gratified  his  lascivious  appetite,  by 
the  seduction  of  a  boarding-school  infant, 
had  the  audacity  to  declaim  against  con- 
jugal infidelity  1 !!'' 

As  we  said  before,  we  profess  not  to 
understand  this. 

The  succeeding  passages  are  more  in^ 
telligible,  and  movt^  amusing ;  and,  if  the 
writer  be  entitled  to  credit,  they  will  b« 
found  to  elucidate  the  paragraph  which 
we  have  quoted  from  the  ''  Plain  State- 
ment :''— 

"  A>s  a  '  moral*  married  man,  you  o£ 
course;*on  arriving  at  the  inn  where  you 
intended  to  sleep  the  first  night,  took 
special  care  that  the  lady  should  have  a 
room  to  herself;  and,  i  am  told,  yoa 
were  so  very  anxious  on  the  subject,  that 
when  every  other  person  in  the  house? 
was  fast  asleep,  you  proceeded,  en  che- 
mise, to  her  chamber,  and  convinced 
yourself,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that 
your  orders  had  been  punctually  obeyed, 
"  How  great  was  the  lady*^  surprise, 
when  she  suddenly  awoke,  and  found 
you  sitting  by  her  bed,  with  your  hand 
upon  it ! ! !  Suspecting  that  you  had 
not  merely 

"  Forsa'cn  your  downy  nest. 
To  watch,  like  tapers,  o'er  her  hours  of  rest," 

she  cciicUy  commanded  you  to  leave  her. 
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— In  vain  were  all  your  soduciug  arts 
essayed ;  you  had  purchased  her  evidence, 
not  her  persoiiy  and  the  lady  was  inexor- 
able. 

"  This  little  occurrence  must  have  slip- 
ped your  nieniory,  when  you  declaied, 
uj)ou  your  lionour,  that  yoti  never  had 
visited  Mrs.  Clarke  but  with  the  view  of 
getting  something  out  of  her. 

**  ISothing  is  more  galling  to  a  man  of 
gallantry  than  a  repulse,  particularly  if 
he  be  married  and  wiaro/— But,  Sir,  per- 
severance is  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  a  soldier,  and,  though  he  be  foil- 
ed in  one  quarter,  he  should  always  re- 
collect that  he  may  be  more  successful 
in  another.  Mrs.  Favery,  though  some- 
what older  than  her  mistress,  was  less 
experienced,  ami,  had  she  met  you,  ac- 
cording  to  appointment,  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  chapel,  she  would  most  pro- 
bably have  consoled  you  for  your  former 
defeat.  Fortune,  however,  interfered, 
and  your  designs  were  again  frustrated. 
The  lime  and  place  of  combat  had  been 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  ral- 
lied the  lady  on  the  subject,  and  she 
•upecting  that  curiosity  might  induce 
her  mistress  to  witness  y^^ur  mutual  ex- 
ploits, modestly  posponed  the  meeting." 

Mr.  Wardle  is,  in  the  first  of  the  *'  E- 
pistles,**  now  before  us,  charged  with 
being  concerned  in  the  barouche  aOair 
of  the  ci'devant  INIajor  Hogan.  **  Dr. 
Th***e,'^  savs  the  writer,  *'  with  whom 
you  are  acquamted,  aome  months  ago, 
positively  assured  a  friend  of  mine,  tiiat 
the  *  lady  in  the  barouche'  was  Mrs, 
\VARDLE!!!" 

Mr.  Wardle  is  asked,  whether  he  re- 
collects representing  himself  "to  be  Mr. 
7^roM;«,  a  watch-maker,  and  receiving,  in 
that  character,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Morocco 
Embassador,  and  other  persons,  «t  Mrs. 
Clarke's  house,  hoping  they  would,  in 
the  frankness  of  inebriety,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  confidential  intercourse 
which  ustially  takes  place  between  bro- 
ther tradesmen,  betray  something  which^' 
he  ''  might  make  u^e  of  against  the  il- 
bistrious  personage  whom''  he  was  "  a- 
bout  to  arraign  t"  This  honourable  man 
is  next  asked,  whether  he  have  "  forcrot- 
ten  ihe  letter,  relative  to  a  situation  un- 
der government,  which  he  *'  addressed  to 
Mr.  Maltby,  with  the  view  of  making 
that  gentleman  commit  himself  in  his 
answer  to''  him  "whom  he  supposed  to 
be  a  Mr-  Broivn,"  [a  sort  of  travelling 
name,  it  seems]  he  "  having  introduced'' 
himself  "  to  him  under  that  name?'' 


Wardle**  brutal  conduct,  to  Mrs.  Su- 
therland, is  afterwards  noticed,  at  some 
length;  the  reasons  why  Major  Dodd 
was  not  called  upon  by  the  plaintiff's 
counsel,  in  the  trial,  Wright  v.  War- 
dle, are  assigned;  and  what  is,  per- 
haps, of  more  consequence  than  any 
thing  else,  the  whole  of  the  transaction, 
respecting  Mr.  Illingworlh's  acceptance 
of  the  £500  bill,  which  Wright  recei- 
ved, in  part  payment  of  his  account,  is 
ifully  explained. 

"  You  have  impiously  pledged  your- 
self," says  the  writer  of  these  Epistles, 
*'  before  God  and  your  country,  to  pro- 
secute Mrs.  Clarke  for  ^yerjury  (for  in  no 
other  sense  can  your  letter  be  under- 
stood). I\ow,  Sir,  I  tell  you,  that  unless 
you  are  both  the  most  wicked  and  the 
most  insane  man  upon  the  earth,  you 
dare  not  do  so  !  1  know  that  she  swore 
nothing  but  the  truth.  I  also  know  that, 
if  you  appear  as  a  witness  against  her^ 
(and  you  must  do  so  in  the  event  of  the 
prosecution)  you  will  be  compelled, 

"  Even  to  the  treth  and  forehead  of  your  guilt , 
To  gire  iu  evidence ." 

Mr.  Wardle,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
by  the  newspapers,  has  relinquished  his 
intention  of  prosecuting  Mrs.  Clarke  for 
perjury ;  conceiving  that  it  may  answer 
his  purpose  better  to  indict  her  and  the 
Wrights  for  a  conspiracy.  The  whole  of 
this  nefarious  business  must  shortly  come 
before  the  public. 

There  are  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing points  in  this  "  Epistle"  to  which 
our  limits  wi'f  not  permit  us  to  advert. 

The  "  Epistle"  to  Cobbett  is  a  still 
more  masterly  production;  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  author  will  not  be  otlend- 
ed,  by  our  announcing  an  intention  of 
profiling  by  his  labours,  when,  in  our  bi- 
ography of  Cobbett,  we  shall  come  to 
that  part  to  which  they  mOre  immediate- 
ly relate.  The  atrocious  miscreant  must 
writhe  beneath  the  lash,  must  bleed  at 
every  pore! 

Letters  from  Flushing  of  the  28th,  state 
the  pleasing  fact  that  the  fever,  by  which 
our  troops  had  been  attacked,  had  almost 
entirely  subsided,  and  that  all  began  to 
resume  a  healthy  appearance. 
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**  Act  with  vigour,  and  the  enemy  shrinks  back  dismayed.     If  you  remain  languid  and  do  not 
adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures,  the  rebels  will  advance  upon  us  with  redoubled  fury." 

Marcus  Cato. 
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*^*  The  First  Number  of  this  Register 

"—I  am  under  the  pleasing  necessity  of  informing 
the  Public,  that  although  a  considerable  Number 
of  Copies  was  printed  last  Wednesday,  beyond  the 
demand  on  that  day,  they  have,  SINCE,  all  been 
sold;  consequently  THY.  First  Number  is  out 
OF  print  I  Bui  in  order  that  no  person  may  be 
disappointed  of  having  the  Work  complete,  a  new 
Edition  ivill  be  printed  with  all  possible  rapidity. 
It  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  loith  Number  III. 
next  Wednesday. 

Cobbett's  Register  of  last  Sa- 
turday.— I  seldom  look  at  the  French 
Paper,  published  in  London  every  Satur- 
day, under  the  title  of"  Cqbbett's  Weekly 
Political  Register,'*  without  being  forcibly 
reminded  of  certain  parts  of  Collins's 
Ode  on  the  Pa.ssions !  Indeed,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Botley 
Mountebank  has  lately  often  exhibited 
the  baser  emotions  of  the  mind  with  a  de- 
gree^ of  force,  that  entitles  him  to  a  very 
high  rank  amongst  those  whose  talents 
for  deception  procure  them  the  means  of 
subsistence.  He  seems  to  have  studied 
some  of  our  best  poets,  and  to  have  per- 
fectly comprehended  their  delineations 
of  Hatred,  Envy,  Malice,  Spleen,  and 
Falsehood.  Yet,  so  often  have  these  cha- 
racters been  displayed  by  him,  that,  to 
judge  from  his  last  notable  exhibition,  his 
faculties  are  exhausted,  and,  without 
much  of  a  parody,  his  readers  may  feel- 
ingly exclaim, 

"  Alas !  poor  Cobbett  I'* 

For  my  own  part,  if  the  sedition  which 
is  regularly  set  afloat  amongst  us  were 


I  might  as  well  at 


was   last  Saturday, 

once  renounce  my  hopes  of  obtaining 
credit  by  its  exposure ;  for  it  would  be 
innocuous  indeed.  All  his  shafts  seem  at 
present  to  be  blunted,  all  his  points  cf 
attack  exhausted.  With  him  Walcberen 
is  exhausted,  Reform  is  exhausted,  Bur- 
dett  and  Wardle  are  almost  at  death's 
door,  and  as  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Misg 
Taylor — why,  I  suppose,  they  are  ex- 
hausted too,  for  my  Botley  friend  seems 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  them  now  than 
if  such  dulcineas  never  had  existenceii 
Hence  I  am  afraid  that,  like  the  redoubt- 
able knight  of  La  Mancha,  he  must 
search  hard  for  some  new  adventures  to 
keep  himself  in  notoriety.  Talking  about 
La  Mancha  puts  me  in  mind  of  Spain,  as 
Quotem  would  say,  and  by  a  natu- 
ral assimilation  of  ideas,  I  find  myself  at 
once  on  the  plains  of  Talavera  !  Here  I 
see  our  Quixote  capering  about,  and 
dancing  a  hundred  times  over  the  same 
ground,  which  he  seetns  **  determined  to 
keep,  in  spite  of  all  the  hell  of  de —  de— . 
de — Oh!  no,  that  wont  do  now — we 
must  just  alter  the  last  word  to  aristocra- 
cy *,  and  then  the  exclamation  may 
pass !  On  the  plains  of  Talavera  we  * 
find  that  our  knight  is  determined  to  de- 
feat the  brave  Baron  of  the  Douro — that 
is,  as  long  as  his  lordship  is  out  of  his 
sight  and  hearing ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, confidently  expect  to  hear  (in  a 
Botley  Gazette  Extraordinary, J  that  his 
lordship  has  expired  under  the  porcupine 
lance  of  his  ini;i??dW^ opponent !  Tome, 
I  must  confess,  there  seems  something; 
extremely  despicable  and    cowardly  in 

*  Vide  a  passage  of  that  part  of  the  "  Life  of 


f>       ji.i  i-i-        ^       •  1  viae  a  passage  OT  mai  pave  oi  me  "  j-,ire  ur 

confined  to   the  vehicle  m  question,  and  the  Hampshire  Demagogue,"  which  is  inserted 
©ispiayed  to  no  better  advantage  than  it  I  in  the  present  number. 
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this  mode  of  attacking  a  man  behind  his 
feack — it  is  a  mode  which  the  real  and 
Qriginal  Don  Quixote  would  have  dis- 
dained resorting  to — it  is  not  at  all  like 
the  courage  of  the  "  Calcutta-man,'^ 
who,  as  we  heard  last  week,  boldly  met 
a  tiger,  face  to  face,  and  split  his  head 
with  a  hatchet!  However,  I  suppose 
knight  errantry  has  degenerated  in  the 
present  century.  We  may,  in  fact,  per- 
ceive that  it  has,  by  keeping  an  eye 
merely  upoa  these  same  plains  of  Tala- 
vera, which  our  Don  seems  deteriain- 
€d  shall  stick 

"  As  near  and  as  nigh. 
Unto  his  heart  within. 
As  the  eye  to  the  nose, 
The  leg  to  the  hose, 
Or.  the  flesli  unto  the  skin.'* 

and  where  we  may  promise  ourselves  no 
small  share  of  amusement  from  watching 
his  motions.  For  example,  he  wants  to 
fight  with  Lord  Wellington,  whom,  he 
calls  a  variety  of  names ;  but,  as  neither 
his  Lordship  nor  his  Lordship's  friends 
will  take  the  trouble  to.  answer  him,  he  is 
paying  his  court  to  the  brave  Spanish 
commander,  znd  five  times  in  one  breathy 
(that  is  in  only  twenty -live  lines)  does  he 
bellow  out,  *' L^t  us  hear  Cuestu/" — 
Well,  then,  let  us  hear  him  ;  for  to  those 
who  can  judge  impartially,  I  ajn  sure  his 
dispatch  will  appear  candid  and  manly. 
It  is  the  first  official  document  that  ha.s 
arrived  since  the  appearance  of  this  Pa- 
per, and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  Don  pro?nis.es  I  perform.  This 
document  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  be  found  complete  in  a  subsequent 
part.  Quixote,  however,  has  submitted 
it. to  the  same  sort  of  operation  as  a.  frog 
uiidergoes  in  the  hands  of  a  Galvanist : 
he  has^  mutilated  it  in  a  vile  manner;  but 
he  promises,  by  the  aid  of  his.  devil,  to 
put  it  together  again  as  soon  as  he  can! 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  look  a  little  in- 
to the  inferences  which  he  deduces  from 
this  experiment. 

After  congratulating  his  readers, on  the 
arrival  of  the  '^  much-wished-for^'  docu- 
ment, which  is  to  give  a  death-wound  to 
his,  antagonist,  tlie  Baron,  he  says, 
"  There  were,  with  respect  to  the  battle 
'^  of  Talavera,  two  points  of  great  inter- 
*«  est,  which,  after  all,  remained  unsettled; 
*'  namely,  1  st,  Whether  our  army  was  at- 
^  tacked  by  superior  numbers,  and,  2nd, 
"  Whether  the  Spanish  army  took  a  part 
"  in  the  battle. — .Now,  it  has  never  been 
2  pretended,  that  the  army  of  the  Duke 
*ofBeiluno  was  supexiur,  or  even  etjual 


"  in  numbers  to  the  Spanish  and  English 
**  army  united.  Indeed,  the  fact  has  clcar- 
"  ly  been  proved  to  the  contrary  !  The 
"  army  of  Cuesta  alone  was  equal  in 
"  numbers  to  that  of  the  French,  unless 
''  the  accounts  given  us  of  that  army, 
'^  previous  to  the  battle,  were  totally  false. 
"  — Besides,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  had 
''  been,  and  waste  the  very  day  before  the 
"  h2Ltt\e^, piu'sued  by  the  combined  armies; 
"  and  it  does  7io  ivhere  appear,  that  he. 
"  was  joined  by  any  reinforcements  of 
'*  more  than  about  10,000  men,— -No :  our 
"  general  has,  all  along,  taken  special 
"  care  not  to  give  us  any  account  of  his 
'^  own  numbers,  or  of  those  of  the  Spa- 
"  msh  ai'my.  He  drily  tells  us,,  that  he 
''  was  attacked  by  double  his  numbers.; 
"  but  supports  this  statement  by  no  state- 
"  ment  of  actual  numbers. — The  French 
"  told  us,  that  their  array  amounted  to 
''  about  40,000,  and  that  the  combined 
"  armies  amounted  to  more  than.  80,000. 
"  Here  is,  I  dare  say,  some  exaggeration.'* 
— Oh,  the  French  told  us,  did  they .''  and 
you  would  wish  to  persuade  this  credu- 
lous nation,  that  they  (the  French)  have 
"  a  love  for  truth  !''  Very  likely^  indeed  [ 
But  when  they  estimate  the  combined 
army  at  80,000,  even  you  have  not  the 
boldness  to  credit  the  bare-faced  asser- 
tion ;  but  have  the  peculiar  modesty  to 
'*  dare**  to  say  that  this  statement  is 
*'  sojneivhai eK?^ggerated  I"  Now,  can  you. 
Mister  Gobbett,  possibly  have  the  impu- 
dence to  attempt  even  to  insinuate  that 
the  French  accounts,  at  any  time,  ought 
to  be  credited,  in  preference  to  those  of 
our  own  officers?  Yet  this  is  the  whole 
purport  of  the  paragraph  I  have  quoted  ; 
and  with  which  you  insult  our  reason  in 
a  more  daring,  though  ridiculous,  manner 
than  any  traitor  in  the  pay  of  Buonaparte 
ever  yet  presumed  to  do.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  that  no  Jacobin  of  former  periods 
ever  conceived  us  to  be  such  fools  as  to 
believe  any  French  account  of  numbei-s, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  never  yet 
were  engagedin  a  battle,  without  making', 
ill  their  account  of  it,  the  most  contemptr 
ible  disparagement  of  their  own  numbers, 
and  increasing  those  of  their  antagonists 
beyond  all  probability. 

My  Don  complains  of  the  laconic  man- 
ner in  which  Lord  Wellington  wrote  his 
dispatches,  from  which  he  cannot  per- 
ceive whether  the  Spaniards  were  engage 
ed  or  not,  in  the  saidbittle.  But  we  must 
make  due  allowance  fur  his  difficulty  of 
perception — a  man's  faculiie^  caimo  be 
expected  to  last  for  ever,  h.i.  h<i  velong  bten 
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on  the  wane  ;  and  his  optic  organs,  when 
directed  to  British  objects,  have  evident- 
ly a  multiplying  power,  which  acts  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  wh^n  directed  towards  our 
enemies.     I  must,  however,  admit,  that, 
if  his  Lordship's  dispatch  had  been  a  lit- 
tle more  lucid,  it  Would  have  been  quite 
as  u^ell ;  but  fighting  and  writing  are  two 
different  sorts  of  occupations ;  and,  provi- 
ded  we   know  that  the   enemy   cannot 
stand  in  sight  of  us,  whenever  we  can  get 
them  into  a  regular  battle,  it  matters  not 
in' what  way  we  are  told  of  our  successes. 
Yet  for  Cobbett  to  find  fault  with  any 
one  for  murdering  English  is  the  very 
extreme  of  the  ludicre ;  one  cannot  help 
almost  splitting  one's  sides  at  the  affect- 
ation  of  the    biped    animal,   in  finding 
fault  with  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  score 
of  his  writing,  when  the  very  heaviest  and 
most  obscure   paragraph  in  his  dispatch 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  one  of  my 
Don's,  taken  from  a  whole  volume  of  his 
scurrilous  Register.    But  to  return  to  the 
.  point,  of  whether  his    Lordship  admits 
that  the  Spaniards  were  engaged,  I  think 
there  is  quite  English  enough  in  the  dis- 
patch to  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 
'^  Those,"  says  his  lordship,  '^  that  were 
engaged,  did  their  duti/;  but  the  ground 
which  they  occupied  was  so  important, 
and  its  front,  at  the  same  time,  so  difficult, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  urge  them 
to  make  any  movement  to  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  while  he  was  engaged  with  us.'' 
And  in  the  very  passage  which  Quixote 
has  quoted,  to    show   that   his   lordship 
slighted   the    Spaniards,    there  is    suffi- 
cient English  to  prove  that  Brig. -Gen. 
Campbell    had  three  Spanish  regiments 
fighting  under  him  when  he   took   the 
enemy's  cannon.     Oh!  but,  says  Quix- 
ote, *'  here  is  not  a  word  said  in  praise  of 
either  the   cavalry,   or   infantry,  of  the 
Spaniards.     In  another  place,   he  (Lord 
W.)  just  observes,  that  an  attack  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  upon  the  Spanish  infant- 
ry failed^' — What  eulogium  does  Quix- 
ote want  ?     Is  it  not  praise  enough  to  let 
us  know   that   there   was  erhulation   a- 
mongst  every  rank,  and  that  the  Spani- 
an-ds  performed,  with  the  utmost  alacrity 
and  valour,  every  object  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Commander-in-chief?  But 
the  way  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
reason  for  all  this  fuss  about  partiality 
and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  English 
towards  the  Spaniards,  is  to  read  over  the 
TCTy  document  which  my  Don-  asserts 
was  so  "  much-wished  for  :" — If  Cuesta 
bad  conceived  himself  or  hisarmy  slight* 
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ed  by  Lord  Wellington,  could  he  hot 
have  said,  or  hinted  something  to  that 
efi'ect  in  his  fair  and  interesiiTig  dispatch  ? 
It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  he  would  ; 
for  the  Spaniards  are  amongst  the  last 
men  in  existence  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  tacitly  submitting  to  a  slight,  or,  as^it 
is  called,  pocketing  an  affront.     To  as- 
certain wliether  any  idea  of  this  kiiid  did, 
or  does  exist,  ''  let  us  hear  G-uesta,"  as 
Quixote  says.    Ceitainly  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  any  geiieral,  writing  to 
his  own  government, would  endeavour  to 
place  the  conduct  of  his  troops  in  the 
best  possible  light;   particularly  where 
so  much  depended  upon  keeping  up  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  that  had  been  ex- 
cited amongst  the  Spanish  people.     This 
allowance  will  be  made  by  all  reasonable 
men,  before  they  look  into  the  dispatch 
in  question.     Hence,  to  use  the  words  of 
my  Don,  ''  I  dare  say,^*  that,  in  the  state- 
ment alluded  to,  *'  there  may  be  some- 
what of  exaggeration  I"     But  I  can  per- 
ceive no  wilful  perversion  of  facts — no 
glaring  misrepresentations — no  infamous 
falsehoods,  descriptive  of  eVeiits  which 
never  occurred;  but  all  which  falsehoods, 
it  is  well  known,  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
French  Bulletin  that  speaks  of  a  battle. 
On  the  contrary,  what  can  be  more  fair 
and  liberal  than  those  parts  of  Cuesta's 
dispatch,    in  which  he  says,    ''  During 
this    time,    a    strong    division    of    the 
French  advanced  by  the  valley  to  the 
left  of  the  height,  ocCu][3ie<l  by  the  Eng- 
lish   general  Hill,  of  which,  with  very 
great  loss,  they  obtained   a  momentary 
possession,  but  Hill  returnedto  thie charge 
presently  with  the  bayonet,  drove  off  the 
enemy,  and recoveted  his  ground?  In  the 
night  the  French  repeated  their  attack, 
but  without  succeeding,  and  with  great 
loss.    At  break  of  day,  on  the  28th,  they 
returned  with  two  divisions  of  infantry, 
but  they  were  repulsed  by  the    brave 
Hill,  who  could  not  be  intimidated  by 
their  repeated  attempts,  or  by  the  pro- 
gressive accumulation  of  the  forces  of  the 
assailants." — Equally  generous  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  Our  brigade  of 
Guards-^brave  fellows! — ^who,  iii  the  ar- 
dour of  battle,  advanced  too  fat,  and'  were 
obliged  to  retire !  "  I  have  seent^ieenthu-^ 
siasm/'  continues  thisnoble-mirided  Spa- 
niard, ''with  which  these ^«i?^/w7  allien 
have,  in  copioits  str^afrts,'  poured  forth 
their  blood  in  the  defence  of  our"  liberty, 
and  no^la/tigtiage  can  adequately  ekpress 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude-  with  which 
OUT  brf^Ht  are-  animatedr.      With  the 
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highest  satisfaction  I  have  noticed  my 
army  hailing  our  companions  for  the  vic- 
tory obtained,  and  mingling  with  excla- 
mations indicative  of  the  warmest  aftec- 
tion,  the  appellatives  of  our  country,  and 
Ferdinandy  with  those  of  our  powerful 
and  generous  allies/' 

j\ow,  let  itbe  asked,  does  all  this  eulogy 
— this  generous  acknowledgment  of  our 
bravery  sanction  the  slightest  idea  of  any 
pique  \n  the  breasts  of  the  Spaniards  to- 
wards the  English?  and  would  it  not 
have  been  natural  to  suppose  that  if  there 
had  been  any  umbrage  taken  by  them 
at  the  comparatively  slight  allusions 
made  to  them  in  Lord  Wellington's  dis- 
patch, that  this  statement  of  Cuesta 
would  have  contained  something  like 
retaliation  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  the 
fact  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  evident  the  Eng- 
lish Jacobins  are  the  only  persons  who 


which  we  ought  now  to  look  after  ;"  let 
us  ascertain  that  the  Spanish  people  will, 
in  reality,  fight  to  recover  back  their  so- 
vereign, and  resist  their  base  and  unprin- 
cipled invaders,  and  then  we  may  have 
some  confidence  in  our  hopes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavours. 

By  considering  a  moment  on  these 
facts,  we  may  perceive  at  once  the  reason 
for  all  the  low%  mean,  pitiful,  and  con- 
temptible, as  well  as  audaciaus  and 
blackguard  assaults  of  my  Don  upon 
Lord  Wellington  : — We  may  see,  that  if 
his  Lordship  had  not  had  the  good  far- 
tune  to  make  a  stand  and  defeat  the 
French  in  the  most  glorious  and  decisive 
manner,  we  should  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  whether  the  Spa- 
niards really  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
their  country.  But  having  gained  a 
truly-great  victory,  in  which  it  is  evident. 


are  dissatisfied  with   the  conduct  of  his  even  from  Cuesta's  own  account,  that  the 


Lordship,  and  having  no  real  point  at 
which  to  direct  their  venom;  they  have, 
forsooth,  turned  critics,  and  find  fault 
with  the  grammar  of  a  detail,  written, 
doubtlessly,  under  all  the  impressions 
which  aftect  a  feeling  mind,  in  tlie  midst 
of  death  and  the  extremes  of  human  mi- 
sery )  But  there  is,  besides,  one  fact,  of  a 

-  difterent  nature, elicited  from  this  dispatch 
of  Cuesta — and  one  which  gives  a  mortal 

■  blow  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our 
English  traitors.  Every  body  knows  of  the 
shouts  and  exultations  which  they  have 
incessantly  put  forth  at  the  success  of  the 
French  in  Spain;  the  ridicule  with  which 
they  have  treated  the  great  men  who 
have  so  successfully  laboured  to  fan  the 
sparks  of  patriotism  into  a  flame  amongst 
the  Spaniards,— but  more  particularly  the 
contempt  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
treated  THE  cause  of  Ferdinand  ! 
Yes,  this  is  the  sickening  dose  for  our 
traitors:  they  perceive,  by  this  very  dis- 
patch, that  there  is  an  ^'  universal  Spa- 
nish nation,^'  and  that  it  will  inundate  its 
soil  with  native  blood,  in  behalf  of  *'  its 
beloved  Ferdinand  VII  I"  This  is  the 
fact  that  galls  them  to  the  very  core,  be- 
cause it  at  once  overturns  all  their  pre- 
dictions of  the  affection  which  the  Spa- 
nish people  would  show  to  King  Joseph. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  battle  of  Talavera  alone, 
t[iat  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  Spa- 
niards have  become  manifest.  The  late 
siege  r)f  liiaragossa,  and  the  present  noble 
resistance  at  Ger:9;ia,  will  be  transmitted 
to  ntii^fmr^i^indbn first  the  most  glorious 

modern  epochs 
\e  are  ^^q  facts 


Spaniards  had  not  a  proportionate  share, 
though  they  did  all  that  was  required  of 
them — having  gained  this  decisive  battle, 
we  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
Spanish  nation : — The  reason  why  the 
victory  was  not  attended  with  advanta- 
geous results  is  known  to  every  one. 
Some  negligence  or  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissariat  compelled  us  to 
make  an  unfortunate  and  precipitate  re- 
treat to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  where, 
(such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  drubbing 
which  the  enemy  received)  we  have  ever 
since  remained  unmolested  ! 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  the  Spaniards 
triumph  in  having  us  for  allies,  and 
are  proud  of  the  honour  of  fighting  in 
our  company,  that  has  been  a  dreadful 
and  never-to-be  forgotten  mortification  of 
the  Jacobins.  And  now,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, let  us  merely  observe  how  this 
mortification  operates  upon  Q,uixote.  In 
his  paroxysms  of  phrenzy,  he  aliects  to 
piti/ the  Spaniards,  whom,  six  and  twelve 
months  ago,  he  represented  as  a  set  of 
the  most  spiritless  and  cowardly  wretches 
that  ever  disgraced  human  existence; — 
wretches  who  never  would  fight,  because 
they  had  nothing  to  fight  for! — But 
now,  in  his  sympathetic  bewailings  for 
these  ill-used  people,  he  accuses  2is  of  ha- 
ving "  the  impudence  to  crow  over  the 
"  poor  Spaniards,  and  to  represent  them 
*'  as  mere  stones  or  posts,  stuck  up  on 
"  the  field  of  battle  1"  Thus  has  our 
Quixote  become,  at  length,  a  defender  of 
the  people  who  are  fighting  for  the  resto- 
ration of  King  Ferdinand  VIL  against 
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say"  there  will  be  a  fine  burst  of  exalta- 
tion  on  this  score,  presently,   from  the 
soi'disant  Statesman,  before  mentioned  : 
he  will,  I  suppose,  be  anxious  to  show 
that  the  brains  of  a  r ig k tf u I  so\ ere] on  are 
differently  constituted  from   those  of  an 
Usurper ;  and  that,  though  ''  the  anxiety 
''  of  Napoleon  cannot  be  more  intense, 
"  (even  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy*s  coun- 
*'  try)  than  that  of  the  merchant  or  ma- 
"  nufacturer,  in  a  period  of  commercial 
"  embarrassment ;'"  yet  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  being  like  a  merchant  whose 
name  is  on  the  point  of  being  published  in 
the  Gazette,  must  naturally  be  more  sus- 
ceptible of  external  impressions,  &c.  &c. 
To  be  serious,  it  may  perhaps  turn  out, 
that  some  attempt,  has  been  made  by    * 
the   good    folks    of  Vienna,   to    poison 
Napoleon  : — This    is   very   probable  ; — ■ 
and  the  fact  of  the  departure  of  his  chief 
physician  from  Paris,  shows  that  his  citfse 
can  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,     Hisj death 
at  this  time  would  be  worth  an  hr!?'ired 
battles ;    for,  the  great  obstacle   to   the 
peace  of  the  world  being  once  removed, 
it  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  socie- 
ty whether  the  continent  were  governed 
by  the  remaining  members  of  his  dynas- 
ty, or  whether  the  oppressed  people  were  ^ 
to  rise  in  all  parts,  and  reduce  them  to 
their  original  nothingness.     It  is  Napo- 
leon  only  whose  ambition  continues  to 
deluge  the  earth  with  human  blood  ;  and 
therefore    we    may    earnestly    exclaim, 
with  our  Shakspeare, 

"  Would  he  wei-e  rotten,  marrow, bones,  and  all  T* 

Austria. — The  right  worshipful,  re- 
nowned, and  invincible  Don  Quixote  de 
Botley,  formerly,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
own  account  of  his  achievements,  a  Che- 
valier d^Industrie,  but  now  grand  Cham- 
pion of  the  Gauls,  has  declared,  that  he 
*'  ivants  to  see  the  Emperor  Francis  at 
war  once  <?iore;  and  that  he  was  very 
sorry,  indeed,  to  hear  of  the  suspension 
of  arms  !"  If  these  were  the  real  times 
of  chivalry,  I  am  sure  that  half-a-dozen 
knights  would  have  set  oiY,  on  the  in- 
stant, to  inform  his  Imperial  Majesty  of 
the  sentiments  of  so  great  a  man,  and  to 
convince  him  how  necessary  it  is  "  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  he  should  have 
one  more  bout  with  Buonaparte  !*' — 
But  the  great  similarity  of  idtjas  that  pre- 
vails between  the  Emperor  Francis  and 
the  said  champion,  have  probably  render- 
ed such  information  superfluous;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  ere  now  he 'has  resol- 


the  attacks,  not  of  the  French,  but  of  their 
terrible  and  vilifying  enemy.  Viscount 
Wellington  ! — This  is,  indeed,  a  speci- 
men as  novel  as  it  was  unexpected,  of 
our  Quixote's  mode  of  righting  wrongs 
and  redressing  grievances  /' 

I  have  yet  a  word  or  tw^o  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  this  notable  Paper  of 
Cuesta.  If  we  are  to  believe  our  Quixote, 
this  document  has  absolutely  frightened 
many  of  our  Newspaper  Editors,  who  have 
refused  to  give  it  insertioj] — and  those 
who  have  kept  it  back  are  denominated 
/'  the  hirelings.^*  This  word,  has  a  mean- 
ing that  is  generally  prejudicial  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  applied  : — All  that  I  can  con- 
ceive it  to  mean  is,  men  who  perpetually 
write  against  Jacobins  and  Democrats, ex- 
posing their  artifices  and  holding  them  up 
to  merited  execration.  I  cannot  take  up- 
on me  to  say  whether  it  have  been  left  out 
of  any  of  the  Papers,  or  not.  I  have  seen 
it  in  most  of  them,  and  cannot  perceive 
the  least  reason  why  it  should  not  be  pro- 
mulgated from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  But,  if  we  admit  the  fact,  that 
it  has  been  left  out,  purposely,  by  some 
of  the  London  Editors,  then  a  very  impor- 
tant resultwill  be  derived  by  me,  from  gi- 
ving it  publicity.  It  will  prove  to  the  pub- 
lic that  I  am  no  hireling ;  a  circumstance, 
as  my  readers  will  admit,  of  no  small  im- 
portance— the  charge  of  bribery  being 
the  perpetual  weapon  which  the  Jacobins 
level  at  those  who  expose  their  detestable 
artifices 

Illness  of  Buonaparte. — From 
the  great  variety  of  quarters  through 
which  the  intelligence  has  arrived,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pest  of  human 
nature  has  been  visited  by  a  mental  af- 
fliction;  though  the  public  have  been 
assured,  by  that  delectable  Paper  the 
Statesman,  that  *'  the  brain-fever  of  Na- 
poleon rages  no  where  except  in  the 
London  Newspapers  1"  I  think  it  does 
rage  where  we  are  told  it  does  ;  but  the 
Statesman  and  I  shall  not  go  to  logger- 
heads on  the  subject.  We  are  always 
apt  to  believe  any  report  of  what  we  wish 
should  happen ;  -and,  for  me,  I  never 
heard  any  report  of  Napoleon's  illness 
or  death,  without  feeling  m}^  spirits  rise 
like  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer,  when 
plunged  into  a  hot  liquid.  However, 
perhaps,  this  reported  fever  of  his  (report- 
ed first,  not  in  the  London,  but  the  fo- 
reign Papers)  may  be  of  that  description 
vulgarly  called  catching;  for,  by  the 
news  of  this  morning,  I  see  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  has  got  it! — I  ^^darel  ved,  of  bis  own  accord,  to  have  the  bout 
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in  qu^estion!  Every  man  in  England 
(when  I  speak  of  Englishmen,  I  mean  to 
except  the  democrats)  has  regretted  the 
discomfiture  which  has  befallen  the  Aus- 
trian arms,  after  so  great  a  display  of 
bravery,  and  such  animating  success: 
but  are  we  to  suppose  that  because  the 
Emperor  Francis  consented  to  an  armis- 
tice, that  his  deposition  is  to  follow  it? 
No,  no,  there  is  no  alternative  but  this 
*' other  bout ;"-:~The  daring  conditions  ot 
the  Tyrant,  (if  it  be  true  that  they  are 
such  as  \ve  observe  in  the  Foreign  papers) 
that  a  French  army  shall  remain  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire  till  a  peace  take 
place  with  England,  are  such,  that,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  be  equivalent  to  the  sur- 
render of  his  empire  unconditionally — 
nay,  it  would  be  worse;  for  the  terms 
which  would  be  dictated  by  French  bay- 
onets, must  add  perpetual  degradation  to 
the  unfortunate  victim  who  would  accede 
to  them.  If  the  fate  of  Austria  be  inevi- 
table, let  us  have  the  pleasure  to  perceive 
that  its  defenders  and  possessors  meet  it 
v/ith  glory.  Francis  is  not  yet  without 
an  army,  and  ihat  army  will  fight  for  its 
native  soil;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  re- 
fl.ect  on  the  "  other  bout*'  without  appre- 
h.en.sion.  F.  W.  j3. 


The  Ministry. — Lord  Bathurst  is 
appointed  foreign  Secretary,  till  it  be  as- 
certained whether  Marquis  Weilesley 
will  take  upon  himself  that  office.  The 
Earl  of  Harrowby  remains  at  the  Board 
of  Controul,  and  will  besides  discharge 
the  duiiesof  the  Presidency  of  the  Board 
6f  Tiade,  during  Earl  Bathurst's  contiim- 
^nce  in  the  Foreign  Department. 

Mr.  Yorke,  it  is  reported,  will  be  the 
ne.)y  Secretary  of  War;  an  appointment 
that  will  give  general  satisfaction.  It 
v\?il]  please  me  extremely ;  because  I 
perceiv.e  that  Cobbett  1s  continually  at- 
tacking this  genileman;  and  I  know*  that 
h,e  never  yet  assailed  any  man  who  had 
not  a  gr^eat  mind  ! 

News  of  this  Morning. — Advices 
ar,e  said  to  have  been  received  from  He- 
Jigoland,.  announcing  the  actual  com- 
n^encement  of  hostilities  between  Austria 
an(}  France. 

Foreign  Papers  have  been  received  to 
the  6th ^  inst.  The  Moniteiir  contains  a 
Series  of  observations  on  the  operations  of 
the  British  army  }n  Spain,  and  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren.  They  conclude 
vyith  confidently  anticipating  our  expul- 
sion botii  from  the  Peninsula  and  Flush-. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 

WILLIAM  COBBETT, 
THE  Hampshire  demagogue; 

Comprising  a  Review  of  his  Writings,  in  Americg, 
and  in  Ureat  Britain. 

"  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
tlioxi  wicked  servant." 

"  The  opinions  of  every  man  are  his  private 
concerns,  while  he  keeps  them  so ;  that  is  to  say, 
while  they  are  confiued  to  himself,  his  family, 
and. particular  friends ;  but  when  he  makes  those 
opinions  public  ;  when  he  once  attempts  to 
make  converts,  whether  it  be  in  religion,  poli- 
tics, or  any  thing  else ;  when  he  once  comes 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  public  admira- 
tion, esteem,  or  compassion,  his  opinions,  his 
principles,  his  motives,  every  action  of  his  life, 
pubic  or  private,  become  the  fair  subject  of 
public  discussion  " 

Coebett's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  page  28. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Cobbett''s  births  parentage^  and  education. — Antici- 
pation checked. — Cobbett  had  a  grandfather.-^ 
Calculation  of  his  nativity. — -^query. — A  regula- 
tion of  the  Herald'' s  Office  a^^red  to  by  Cobbett. 
— Hereditary  honours.  —  H^ins  to  crack.— -Milk 
and  br,ea<ly  apple-pudding,  and  bread  and  cheese. 
— Patent  lights,  not  gas. — Cobbetfs  brothers.— 
Great  men  compared. — A  Vauxhall  sceno. — Re- 
spectahilit'i  of  Cohbctt\'i  father. — A  scripturf 
apophthegm  not  verified. — Field  .sports. — More 
pictures. — Epistolary  extract  .—-Scholastic  acquire- 
ments.— Cobbetfs  theology. —  Politics. — pillage 
politicians. — A  subject  for  Wilkie. — An  alehouse 
row  — CobbetCs  candour. 

We  now  procceed,  with  all  practicable 
impartiality,  to  investigate  the  "  birth, 
parentage,  and  education,  life,  character, 
and    behaviour^'    of  William    Cobbett, 

whose  '*  last  dying :" but,  hold ; 

let  us  not  too  rashly  anticipate  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law's  last  sentence.  He 
"yet  lives  and  breathes.^' 

We  recollect  having  read  of  some  il- 
lustrious personage,  who  "  never  knew 
he  had  a  grandfather;'*  but,  unless  Cob- 
bett be  more  abominably  addicted  to 
lying  than  even  M?^  suspect  him  of,  this 
was  not  his  case  ;  for,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  not  only  had  2i grandfa- 
ther, but  a  godfather,  and  his  godfather's 
name  was  Box  all  (1). 

The  ninth  day  of  March,  anno  mundi, 
(according  to  the  chronological  calcula- 
tions of  ISir  Isaac  ISewton),  5818  ;  in  the 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  of 

(l)  Whether  the  hero  of  these  pages  had  a 

godmother,  or  whether  he  had  more  than  one  god- 
father, this  deponent  (William  Cobbett)  saith 
not ;  but,  as  the  fact  is  not  very  important,  we 
shall  not  at  present  enter  iato  an  investigation 
of  the  subject. 
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the  Mohammedan  Hegira;  in  the 
year  after  the  rebellion  of  the  notorious 
Jack  Cade  ;  and  exactly  385  years  after 
the  merited  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  was  ren- 
dered memorable  in  history,  by  the  birth 
of  William  Cobbett('J).  the  village  of 
Farnham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  we 
believe,  but  we  are  not  certain,  had  the 
honour  of  being  his  natal  spot. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  think 
it  of  very  little  consequence  where  Cob- 
bett  was  born  ;  but  when  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered, that  no  fewer  than  seven  ci- 
ties claimed  the  glory  of  having  given 
birth  to  Homer;  and  that,  within  these 
few  months,  nearly  an  equal  number 
were  as  earnest  in  disclainjing  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Cintra  convention,  our  an- 
xiety on  so  interesting  a  point,  it  is  ho- 
ped, will  not  be  too  severely  censured. 

Cobbett,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
had  a  grandfather  ;  that  he  had  a  father, 
and  a  mother,  are  points  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  not  be  contested ;  and,  that 
he  had  «  godfather,  we  have  also  his  own 
word  for.  "To, be  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,"  said  Cobbett,  when 
he  wrote  his  life,  "  certainly  reflects  ho- 
noar  on  any  man,  in  spite  of  the  sans- 
culotte principles  of  the  present  day. 
This  is,  however,  anhonour"  he  tells  us, 
that  he  has  ''  no  pretension  to.''  *'  Ail 
that  I  can  boast  of  in  my  birth,"  he  ob- 
serves, *^.is,  that  I  was  born  in  old  Eng- 
land; the  county  [country,  we  presume, 
but  we  chuse  to  quote  literally]  from 
lohence  came  the  men  ^vho  explored  and 
settled  North  America  (3). 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  rule,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  not  to  permit  any  person 
to  pretend  to  prove  his  pedigree  farther 
back  than  his  grandfather.  Cobbett, 
perhaps,  was  not  aware  of  this  regula- 
tion; but  he  assigns  an  excellent  rea- 
son for  not  going  farther  back  than  his 
grandfather;  viz.  he  '* never  heard  talk 
of  any"  of  his  ancestors  '^  prior  to  him." 

(2)  Christianity  and  Cobbett  beins^  as  little 
acquainted  with  each  other,  as  John  Philip 
Kemble  and  the  genius  of  comedy,  we  have  not, 
in  the  text  of  this  biographical  sketch,  thought 
it  necessary  to  date  the  birth-day  of  Cobbett 
from  the  Christian  era  5  but,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  counlry  gentleman,  as  Sheridan  would  mo- 
destly say,  when  translating  a  Greek  quotation, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that,  a.  cording  to  his 
own  account  (an  authority  always  to  be  received 
with  due  caution)  he  was  born  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1766. — QiterCy  Which  was  the  greatest 
impostor,  Mahomet,  Jack  Cade,  Wat  Tyler,  or 
William  Cobbett  ? 

(3)  For  this  valuable  piece  of  historical  in- 
formation, we  are  much  indebted  to  th^cudltiop 
^f  William  Cobbett. 


We  recollect  a  passage,  in  a  contem- 
porary writer,  to  the  following  effect: — 
"  The  true  use  of  hereditary  honours  is, 
to  invigorate  individual  virtue.  The  re- 
presentative or  member  of  an  illustrious 
house  should  be  aware,  that  one  ignoble 
action  can  for  ever  extinguish  his  reflect* 
ed  lustre,  tear  from  his  brow  the  laurels 
of  anticjuity,  and  brand  his  future  lif^ 
with  disgrace;  it  should,  therefore,  be 
che  proudest  wish  of  his  heart,  to  sup* 
port  the  dignity  which  his  predecessors 
have  acquired  ;  he  should  know  the 
value  of  a  good  name,  and  resolve  to 
transmit  it,  unsullied,  to  posterity." — 
To  this  we  will  take  leave  to  add,  that 
the  rise  of  a  Right  Honourable  f?escendant 
of  a  noble  family  appears  oiious  and  dis* 
gusting,  in  proportion  to  the  virtues  of 
his  progenitors;  and  that,  in  humble  life> 
a  man's  viliany  assumes  a  more  repul- 
sive aspect,  when  his  parents  are  known 
to  have  been  honest  and  deserving  peo- 
ple. This  sentiment  applies,  with  all  its 
force,  to  the  renegado,  Cobbett;  for,  if 
what  he  tells  us  of  his  relatives  be  at  all 
entitled  to  credit,  they  were,  in  their 
sphere,  meritorious  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Cobbett's  grandfather  "  was  a  day-la- 
bourer ;"  and  he  is  said  to  have  ''  worked 
for  one  farmer  from  the  day  of  his  mar-< 
riage  to  that  of  his  death,  upwards  of 
forty  years."  He  died  before  Cobbett 
was  born  ;j  but  Cobbett  tells  us,  that 
he  has  *'  often  slept  beneath  the  same 
roof  that  had  shelterfed  him,  and  where 
his  widow  dwelt  for  several  years  after 
his  death.  It  was  a  little  thatched  cot" 
tage,''  he  continues,  "  with  a  garden  be^ 
fore  the  door.  It  had  but  two  windows;  a 
.lamsontree  shaded  one,  and  a  clump  of  fil- 
berts the  other.  Here  I  and  my  brothers 
went  every  Christmas  and  Whicsuntide, 
to  spend  a  week  or  two,  and  to  torment 
the  poor  old  woman  with  our  noise  and 
dilapidations.  She 'used  to  give  us  milk 
and  bread  for  our  breakfast,'  and  apple- 
pudding  for  our  dinner,  and  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cheese  for  supper.  Her  fire 
was  made  of  turf,  cut  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heath,  and  her  evening  light, 
was  a  rush  dipped  in  grease/' 

The  reader  will  have  learnt,  from  the 
above  touch  of  the  descriptive,  that  Cob-, 
belt  had  brothers,  as  well  as  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  grandfatht^r,  and  a  godfather. . 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot  as- 
certain the  *' exact  age"  of  these  bio- 
thers;  for,  in  1796,  Cobbett  had  forgot- 
teaitj  *^  but  I  remember,"  he  observes. 
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''  having  heard  my  mother  say,  that 
there  was  but  three  years  and  three  quar- 
ters difference  between  the  age  of  the 
oldest  and  that  of  th^"  youngest/' — ^We 
shall  be  pardoned/  we  trust,  for  our  at- 
tention to  these  minuticE ;  as  the  veriest 
trifles  in  nature  are  of  importance,  when 
they  relate  to  great  personages  (4). 

In  the  year  1796,  when  Cobbett  fa- 
voured the  world  with  "  The  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine,''  his  three 
brothers  w^ere,  for  any  thing  that  Cob- 
bett knew  lo  the  contrary,  all  alive,  and 
well.  The  eldest  was  a  shop-keeper,  the 
second  a  farmer,  and  the  third  a  private 
soldier  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice (5). 

Cobbett's  father,  when  Cobbett  was 
born,  w^as  a  farmer;  and  Cobbett  tells  us, 
that  though  '*  he  had  received  no  very 
brilliant  education,"  he  *'  was  learned 
for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life."     He 

*' could  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  e'en  the  story  ran,  that  he  could  guage." 

JFor  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  reader, 
how  much  more  respectable  a  man  Cob- 
bett's  father  tua^,  than  he  himself  i*,  we 
tnusthere  be  permitted  to  dilate  upon  the 
merits  and  acquirements  of  the  old  gentle- 
man.    "  When  a  little  boy,"  says  Cob- 
bett, "  he  drove  plough  for  two  pence  a 
day  ;  and  these,  his  earnings,  were  appro- 
priated to  the   expences  of  an  evening 
school.     What    a  village   school-master 
could  be  expected  to  teach,  he  had  learnt ; 
and  hadj  besides,  considerably  improved 
'liimsfelfy  in  several  branches  of  the  ma- 
'thematics.'    He  understood  land-survey- 
ing well,  and  was   often  chosen  to  draw 
the  plans  of  disputed  territory  *^  in  short, 
lie  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  expe- 
Vieace  and  understanding,  which   never 
tails;  in  England,    to   give  a  man   in  a 
^cOunti'y  place,  some  little  weight  with  his 
neighbours.     He  was  honest,  industrious, 
and  frugal ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  wonder- 
ful>  that  he  should  be  situated  in  a  pood 


(4)  For  farther  satisfaction  and  information  on 
this  point,  7ide  Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson;  ahcl, 
"as  greatness  imparts  distinction,  Cobbett  is 
equally  entitled  to  noticewith  the  Doctor;  for 
he  is  to  the  full  as  great,  alias  as  bulky,  and  as 
unwieldy  an  animal,  in  appearance. 

(5)  The  writer  of  this  article  well  remembers 
having  seen. Cobbett  at  Vauxhall,  in  the  summer 
of  1802,  in  company  with  a  group  of  common 
East  India  soldiers.  The  party  supped  in  on^ 
of  ilie  boxe^vand  seemed  very  jolly  and  comfort- 
able. Cobbett  had  not,  we  presume,  at  that 
iime,  anticipated,  that  he  w&s  going  to  be  lord  of 
ihe  Lord  knows  how  many  manors  in  Hamp 
'jhjre.  .  .  '  , 


farm,  and  happy  in  a  wife  of  his  own 
rank,  like  him,  beloved  and  respected." 

A  scripture  phrase  presents  itself  to 
our  recollection,  in  substance  as  follows : 
— Train  up  a  child  in  the  icay  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it  /   This  apophthegm  has  not  been 
verified  in  the  career  of  Cobbett;  for,  if 
we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his  state- 
ments, his  father  did  not  suffer  either  him 
or  his  brothers  ''  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness.'^ '/  I  do  not  remember  the  time," 
says  he,  "  when  I  did  not  earn  my  li- 
ving."    What  a  pity,  that  he  should  not 
have  continued  to  earn  it  honestly  !  *'  My 
first  occupation,"  he  observes,  "  was,  dri- 
ving the  small  birds  from  the  turnip  seed, 
and  the  rooks  from  the  peas.     When  I 
first  trudged   a-field,  with   my  wooden 
bottle  and  my  satchel  swung  over  my 
shoulder,  I  was  hardly  able  to  climb  the 
gates  and  stiles;  and,  at  the  close  of  day, 
to  reach    home,  was  a  task  of  infinite 
difficulty.      My  next  employment  was 
weeding   wheat,   and    leading    a   single 
horse,  at  harrowing  barley.    Hoeing  peas 
followed,  and  hence,  \  arrived  at  the  ho- 
nour of  joining  the  reapers  in  harvest, 
driving  the  team,  and  holding  plough. 
We  were  all  of  us  strong  and  laborious, 
and  my  father  used  to  boast,  that  he  had 
four  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  about 
fifteen  years  old,  who  did  as  much  work 
as  any  three  men  in  the  parish  of  Farn- 
ham.     Honest  pride  and  happy  daysT' 
So  say  we,  Cobbett;  but  since  the  "  daj^s 
of  innocence,*'   here  described,  Cobbett 
has  become  a  great  man,  has  had  "  his 
picture  stuck  in  the  windows(6)."  and  has 
had  *'four  whole  books  published  about** 
him,  *'  in  the  course  of  one  week  !*'  Cre* 
dite  posteri !  ''  Dear  Father,  when  you 
used  to  set  me  off  to  work,  in  the  morn- 
ing, dressed  in  my  blue  smock  frock  and 
woollen  spatterdashes,  with  my  hag  of 
bread   and   cheese  and    bottle   of  small 
beer  swung  over  my  shoulder,  on  the  lit- 
tle crook  tliat  my  old  god-father  Boxall 
gave  me,  little  did   you  imagine  that  I 
should  one  day  become  so  great  a  man 
as  to  have  my  picture  stuck  in  the  win-- 
dows,  and  have  four  whole  books  publish- 
ed about  me,  in  the  Course  of  one  week.*' 


(6)  This  was  in  America.  Some  months  after 
his  arrival  inEngland,  he  had  his  portrait  engra- 
ved by  Anker  Smith;  but,  whether  the  printsel- 
lers  did  not'  consider  his  phiz  to  be  a  saleable 
article,  or  whether  some  other  motives  prevented 
its  exhibition,  we  know  not,  for  we  never  recol- 
lect having  seen  it  stuck  in  the  shop  windows  of 
the  metropolis;  though  Citizen  Waithraan's  po;- 
.trait  has  had  that  honour.       '    .  ^ 
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— "  Thus,"  says  Cobbett,  "  begins  a  let- 
ter which  I  wrote  to  my  father  yesterday 
morning(7),  "and  which  if  it  reaches  him, 
will  make  the  old  man  drink  an  extraor- 
dinary pot  of  ale  to  my  health.  Heaven 
bless  him!  I  think  I  see  him  now,  by  his 
old  fashioned  fire-side,  reading  the  letter 
to  his  neighbours.  *  Ay,  ay,'  says  he, 
'  Will  will  stand  his  ground  wherever  he 
goes/ — And  so  I  will  father,  in  spite  of 
all  the  hell  of  democracy." — The  hell 
of  democracy!  Mark  this,  reader; 
Cobbett  will  stand  his  ground,  in  spite  of 
all  the  hell  of  democracy!  !! 

Having  been  sufficiently  amused  with 
thejield  sports  of  our  youngster,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  notice  his  scholastic  ac- 
quirements. "  I  have  some  faint  recollec- 
tion" says  Cobbett,  "of  going  to  school 
to  an  old  woman,  who,  I  believe,  did  not 
succeed  in  learning  me  my  letters.  In 
the  winter  evenings,  my  father  learnt  us 
all  to  read  and  write,  and  gave  us  a  pret- 
ty tolerable  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
Grammar  he  did  not  pej-yec//?/ understand 
himself,  and  therefore  his  endeavours  to 
learn  us  that,  necessarily  failed;  for, 
though  he  thought  he  understood  it,  and 
though  he  made  us  get  the  rules  by 
heart,  we  learnt  nothing  at  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples''— Cobbett  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  telling  us  this;  as, 
to  the  present  hour,  in  every  page  that 
he  writes,  he  furnishes  abundant  proofs 
of  his  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  princi- 
ples, but  of  the  very  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar. Of  Cobbett's  grammar,  however, 
which  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  bad  sub- 
ject, we  shall  by-and-bye,  have  some- 
thing more  to  say. 

The  next  important  topic,  is  Cobbett's 
theology,  '^  Our  religion,"  says  he, 
*'  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  I  have  ever  remained  attached; 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  it  bears  the  name 
of  my  country'*  A  famous  reason,  tru- 
ly; and  about  as  substantial  as  his  at- 
tachment !  It  served,  however,  to  show 
his  patriotism. 

Now  for  politics  !  *'  JVe" — that  is,  we 
presume,  Cobbett,  and  his  father,  and 
his  mother,  and  his  three  brothers  ;  and 
perhaps  his  grandmother — "were  like  the 
rest  of  the  country  people  in  England  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  neither  knew  nor 
thought  any  thing  about  the  matter.  The 
shouts  of  victory,  or  the  murmurs  at  a 
defeat,  would  now  and  then  break  in 
upon  our  tranquillity  for  a  moment ;  but 

(7)  From  America,  some  time  iu  the  mouth 
of  September,  1796. 


ever  having  seen 


I  do  not  remember  ever  naving  seen  a 
newspaper  in  the  house  ;  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, that  privation  did  not  render  us 
less  industrious,  happy,  or  free." — Cob- 
bett, we  believe  thee  ;  and,  hadst  thou 
never  meddled  with  what  thou  didst  not 
understand,   but    hadst   continued  to  be 
usefully  employed,  in  driving  the  little 
birdsaway  from  the  infant  plants,  in  weed- 
ing wheat,  in  harrowing  barley,  in  hoe- 
ing peas,  in  reaping  corn,  in  driving  a 
team,  in  following  the  plough,  or  in  wield- 
ing a  flail,  for  which  last  operation  thou 
wast  so  admirably  formed  by  nature,  thou 
wouldst  not  be,  at  this  moment,  occupi- 
ed in  editing,  what  thou  most  barbarous- 
ly misnomerest,  a  *'  Political  Register." 
But  politics — accursed  event  for  Cob- 
bett ! — politics,  the  bane  of  the  ignorant, 
at  length  found  their  way  into  the  village 
of   Farnham.     The  American  war  had 
been  some  time   commenced,  apd  Cob- 
bett's  "  father  was  a  partizan  of  the  Ame- 
ricans.'*     Thus   it  seems,    that   the   old 
gentleman,  after  all,  was  a  bit  of  a  de- 
mocrat.   "  He  used,"  says  Cobbett,  *'  fre- 
quently to  dispute  on  the  subject,  with 
the  gardener  of  a  nobleman  who  lived 
near  us.     This,"  he  continues,  "  was  ge- 
nerally [not  always]  done  whh  good  hu- 
mour,  over  a  pot  of  our  best   ale  ;  yet 
the  disputants  sometimes  orew?  warm,  [as 
the  ale  got  into  their  crowns]   and  gave 
way  to  language  that  could  not  fail  to 
attract  our  [Will,  and  his  three  brothers] 
attention(8).  Myfather  was  worsted,  with- 
out doubt,  as  he  had  for  an  antagonist,  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  old  Scotchman,  far 
his  superior  in  2ioHtical  knoivledge  ;  but 
he  pleaded  before  a  partial  audience:  we 
thought  there  was  but  one  wise  man  in 
the  world,  and  that  one  was  our  father. 
He  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, had  an  advantage,  too,  with  young 
minds;    he    had    only  to  represent  the 
king's  troops  as  sent  to  cut  the  throats  of 
a  people,  our  friends  and  relations,  mere- 
ly because  they  would  not  submit  to  op- 
pression ;    and    his    cause    was    gained. 
Speaking  to  the  passions,  is  ever  sure  to 

(8)  We  heg  leave  to  recommend  this  ^family 
picture  to  the  notice  of  Wilkie,  or  of  some  other 
domestic  history  painter.  It  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable counter-pai  t  to  the  Village  Politicians. 
Here  stands  the  shrewd,  sensible,  raw-  boned,  old 
Scotchman,  pleading  the  cause  of  En<flavd  against 
the  rebels  •,  there  stands,  or  perhaps  reels,  old 
Cobbett,  brandishing  the  brown  snug  over  hi« 
head,  -and  roaring  out,  Liberty!  liberty^  my  lads, 
and  no  taxation  !  while  W^zY/and  his  three  chubby- 
faced  brothers,  in  blue  frocks  and  spat-terdashes, 
with  greedy  eyes,  and  open  mouths,  swallow  the 
deraocratical  cfiusions  of  their  father, 
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succeed  on  the  unhiformej,'' — This  is 
one  of  Cobbett's  /rwM^.  This  is  the  ve- 
ry reason,  why  Cobbett  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  makincf  converts,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  what  he  terms  wri- 
tings. 

Cobbett  farther  informs  us,  that  *'  men 
of  integrity  [he  does  not,  we  believe,  iu- 
clude  himself]  are  generally  pr<?/^// o6itz 
natCy  in  adhering  to  an  opinion  once 
adopted.  Whether,"  says  he,  "  it  was 
owing  to  this,  or  to  the  weakness  of  Mr. 
Martin's  [Martin,  reader.  Mister  Martin, 
was  the  name  of  the  nobleman's  gardener, 
the  political  opponent  of  Wills  father] 
arguments,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  bu. 
he  never  could  make  a  convert  of  my  fa- 
ther :  he  continued  an  American,  and  iso 
STAUNCH  a  one,  that  he  would  aot  have 
sutFered  h\s  best  friend  to  ^v\i\\i  success 
to  the  King's  arms  at  his  table  V*  Hey 
dey, old  gentleman  !  So  STAUNCH  as  this! 
No  wonder  at  thy  son's  becoming  a  red- 
hot  democrat! 

Cobbett,  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  "ob- 
stinacy^' of  his  father — an  hereditary 
failing,  apparently,  in  the  son — adduces 
the  following  instance: — ''My  father 
*'  used  to  take  one  of  us  with  him  every 
*'  year,  to  the  great  hop-fair,  at  Wey- 
"  hill.  The  iair  was  held  at  old  Michael - 
"  mas  tide,  and  the  journey  was,  to  us, 
*'  a  sort  of  reward  for  the  labours  of  the 
"  summer.  It  happened  to  be  my  turn 
♦'  to  go  thither,  the  very  year  that  Long 
*'  Island  was  taken  by  the  British.  A 
"  great  con^^pany  of  hop-merchants  and 
*'  farmers  were  just  sitting  down  to  sup- 
"  per  as  the  post  arrived,  bringing  in  tlie 
"  Extraordinary  Gazette,  which  announ- 
•'  ced  the  victory.  A  hop-factor  from 
"  London  took  the  paper,  placed  his  chair 
'^  upon  the  table,  and  began  to  read  with 
*'  an  audible  voice.  He  w^as  opposed,  a 
*'  dispute  ensued,  and  my  father  retired, 
*''  taking  me  by  the  hand,  to  another 
''  apartment,  where  we  supped  with  about 
"  a  dozen  others  of  the  same  sentiments. 
"  Here  Washington's  health,  and  success 
''  to  the  Americans,  were  repeatedly 
"  toasted,  and  this  was  the  first  time,  as 
"  far  as  I  can  recollect,  that  I  ever  heard 
"  the  General's  name  mentioned."' 

Cobbett  informs  us,  that  he  mentions 
^'  these  circumstances,  merely  to  show, 
that  he  was  not  'nursed  in  the  lap  of  aris- 
tocracy,' and  that''  he  "  did  not  imbibe" 
his  ♦'principles,  [Cobbett's  principles  f] 
or  prejudices,  from  those  who  were  the 
advocates  of  blind  submission.^'  "  If  mj^ 
ixither,"  says  he,  "  had  any  fault,  it  was 


not  being  submissive  enough^  and  I  am 
much  afraid,  my  acquuintance  have  but 
too  often  discovered  the  same  fault  in  his 
son."  This  is  one  of  Cobbttt's  candid 
admissions  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  allow, 
that,  though  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a 
notorious  and  convicted  liar,  it  has  truth 
for  its  basis,  Cobbett  and  submission  are, 
as  yet,  perfectly  unacquainted  with  each 
Jther. 

Having,  at  length,  informed  the  read- 
er of  all  that  Cobbett  c buses  him  to  be 
apprised  of  prior  to  his  arrival  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  we  shall  defer  his  account  of 
the  "  accident'*  which,  at  that  period, 
gave  "  the  future  colour  to  his  fate,''  till 
tie  succeeding  Chapter.  In  the  mean  time, 
wij  will  rest  ourselves,  and  allow  Cobbett 
10  rest  also.     Comme  le  voila  accommodL  ' 

Ferret. 
{To  be  continued  J 

NORTHERN  CRITICS  versus  PARLIA^rEN- 
TARY  REFORM ;  or. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Coebett,  and  War- 
dle  fxtloded,  by  the  edinburgh  re- 
VIEWERS. 

"  While  the  nation  retains  its  curiosity  and 
interest  about  public  events — while  there  ar« 
men  of  all  parties  and  all  sorts  of  opinions  in 
Parliameiit — irhile  there  is  publicity  and  free* 
dom  of  speech  there  and  throughout  the  conn- 
try,  tre  have  no  fear  of  losing  our  liberlies -j  OR 
EVEN  OF  ANY  SERIOUS  ATTEMPT  BEING 
MADE  TO  INFRINGE  THEM." 

Edinburgh  Review,  VoLXIV.  page  505. 

"  Wc  should  consider  such  a  change  in  the 
constitutiou  of  that  House,  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
det,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  appear  to  thiak  essen- 
tial to  its  purity,  as  by  far  the  greatest  calamitif 
which  CGuld  be  injiicfed  upvi  us  by  our  men  hands'''' 
Edinburgh  Review,  Vol  XIV.  page  302. 

"  Let  us  beware  of  following  the  example  of 
the  man,  toho  teas  Vidly  wished  to  be  better,  took 
physic,  and  died ■^''  Anon. 

In  every  age,  and  in  every  nation,  revolu- 
tionists have  first  obtruded  themselves  011 
the  public,  by  rai.sing  an  outcry  against 
abuses,  by  philanthropically  declaiming: 
on  the  necessity  of  reform.  History 
abounds  with  instances  vi^hich  might  be 
adduced,  to  elucidate  this  position  ;  but, 
for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  the  great  English, 
rebellion,  ia  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  originated  in  a  call  for 
reform;  that  the  sanguinary  banditti  of 
France,  at  first  asked  only  for  reform  ; 
and  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  in  1798,  was  a  desire  of  reform  ; 
though  some  of  its  leaders  afterwards  con-^ 
fessed,  that  their  real  intentions  were,  ta 
overthrow  the  monarchy,  to  exterminate 
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the  Protestant  religion,  and,  by  confisca- 
ting the  property  of  the  rich,  to  level  all 
ranks  of  society  !  1  ! 

With  such  examples  as  these  beforf 
our  eyes,  ought  wo  to  be  censured  f  : 
scrutim'sing,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  mo- 
tives ot  those  who,  in  the  streets  and  pub 
lie  places,  bawl  forth  the  word  reform 
more  particularly  when  we  trace  the  ex- 
act resemblance  of  ancient  and  modern, 
of  foreign  and  domestic  reformers? 

This  paper  is  devoted  rather  to  the  ex- 
position of  sentiments  and  opinions,  than 
to  an  attack  upon  persons;  but,  if  we 
were  requested  shortly  to  characterise  the 
soi  disant  reformers,  whose  names  ap 
pear  at  the  head  of  the  page;  judging 
from  their  public  conductalone^  we  should 
speak  of  the  first,  as  of  a  willing  tool  of  de- 
sperate and  designing  men;  of  the  second, 
as  of  a  "  bold-faced  villain,'^  a  bully,  fit 
to  swagger  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  to  lead 
a  drunken  and  enfuriated  rabble  to  scenes 
of  blood  and  rapine  ;  and  of  the  third,  as 
of  a  stab-in-the-daik  assassin,  who,  for 
the  mean  purposes  of  private  revenge, 
would  descend  to  the  commission  of  every 
vulgar  crime,  involve  a  nation  in  ruin,  and, 
like  Nero,  laugh  at  the  devastation. 

Such  are  the  men  who  wish  to  work  a 
reform  in  the  State  1 

The  hostility  of  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers to  the  existing  order  of  things  has 
long  been  notorious ;  but,  possessed  of 
greater  art,  and  of  a  larger  portion  of  ta- 
lent, than  the  more  popnlar  bawlers  for 
reform,  they  have  seemed  disposed  to  ef- 
fect, by  sapping,  what  the  others  appear 
anxious  to  carry  by  storm.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
are  from  a  class  of  persons  very  different 
from  that  of  the  purchasers  of  Cobbett's 
Register,  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  or  of  the  empty  partizans  of 
Wardle,  in  the  city;  and  the  unmeaning 
declamation,  which  draws  down  the  bois- 
terous plaudits  of  the  latter,  would  only 
expose  its  authors  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  the  former. 

Eor  these  reasons,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers have  very  properly  chosen  to  en 
ter  the  lists  of  opposition,  against  Sir 
Erancis  Burdett,  Cobbett,  Wardle,  &c. ; 
and,  in  a  very  elaborate  article,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  last  number,  they 
have  adduced  jsome  of  the  most  forcible 
arguments  which  we  have  ever  perused, 
against  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Compared  to  the  allegations  of  a  friend, 
^he  admissions  of  an  adversary  speak  with 
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redoubled  force :  we  shall  therefore  offer 
no  apology  to  the  reader,  itr  requestinj;^ 
his  particular  attention  to  the  coup  d'oeil 
wiiich  we  are  ahout  to  present,  of  the 
sentiments  of  our  norihern  critics,  rela- 
ting to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  certain 
evils  exist,  *'  in  our  actual  condition," 
they  reduce  them  to  the  three  following 
heads  :— ''  1st,  The  burden  of  our  taxes  ; 
2d,  The  preponderating  influence  of  the 
Crown,  arisiiig  from  che  enormous  extent 
of  our  establishments,  and  of  the  patron- 
age consequently  vested  in  the  sovereign; 
and,  8dly,  The  monopc.ly  of  political 
power,  wiiich  the  very  permanenci/  and 
nature  of  the  constitution  ha^  a  tenvicncv* 
to  create  in  the  hands  of  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  and  the  growing  jealousy  and 
disaffection  which  this  ig  likely  to  breed 
in  the  body  of  the  people."  The  preli- 
minary opinions,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  on  these 
points,  deserve  particular  notice.  They 
admit,  that  "  the  actual  burden  of  the 
taxes  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any- 
thing unsound  or  corrupt  in  the  constilu- 
non  or  administration  of  the  government;" 
they  admit,  that  it  (the  actual  burden  of 
the  taxes)  ''  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  has  recently  been  pla- 
ced, and  to  the  rash  and  sanguine  temper 
of  its  inhabitants;"  the^y  admit,  that 
*'  the  weight  of  our  taxes  is  owing  to  the 
wars,  in  which  the  government  has  always 
been  seconded  by  a  great  majority  of 
fAe;j^op/^,-^if,  indeed,  it  wouid  not  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  IT  HAS  ENGA- 
GED IN  THEM,  ON  THEIR  INSTIGA- 
TION;" and  they  «^^w^^  therefore,  that 
this  is  an  evil,  for  which  the  people  have 
really  to  blame  themsehes,  AND  NOT 
THE  GOVERNMENT  ;  and  which,  with  ;^ 
view  to  their  political  rights,  may  be 
considered  as  acciderital,  if  it  be  not  in 
reality  symptomatic  of  tiieir  extent," 

What  will  our  popular  reformers  say 
to  these  admissions?  Taxes,  according  to 
their  creed,  are  levied  merely  to  supj.or. 
the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  great ;  to 
retain  wicked  and  abandoned  Ministers 
in  power;  and,  by  draining  the  vital 
juices  of  the  poor,  to  hold  them  in  a  state 
of  slavery  and  starvation,  fit  appendages 
to  an  overgrown  aristocracy,  and  a  ^'^- 
venous  and  bloated  monarchy.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  allow  that  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  is  applied  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war;  but  then  they  tell. us,  that  the 
war  itself  is  persevered  in,  from  ambitioui? 
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motives,  and  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the 
nation;  and  that,  if  they  could  bat  obtain 
a  reform  in  Parliament,  we  should  have 
wo  taxes,  710  wars,  no  wicked  ministers; 
but  peace,  plenty ,  and  happiness  would 
reign  throughout  the  earth,  and  the  mil- 
lenarian  period  itself  would  be  anticipa- 
ted !  Amiithle  enthusiasts,  what  bright 
proKpects  do  ye  hold  forth !  How  cruel 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  above  all 
men  in  the  world,  to  break  such  golden 
dreams  ! 

Our  northern  critics  consider,  that 
*'  the  vast  influence  of  (he  Crown,'^  that 
horrible  bug-bear  of  reformers,  *'  pro- 
ceeding from  our  overgrown  debt,  and 
public  establishments,  is  a  distemper  in- 
fmitely  more  formidable,  and  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  Go- 
vernment.'* Deeply  rooted  in  the 
veryConijTitution  oftheGovern 
MENt!    The   ''vast    influence    of   the 
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IS  "  deeply    rooted  in  the 


VERY  constitution  !*'  How  is  this  ? 
Even  our  reformers  admit,  or  pretend  to 
admit,  that  the  constitution  is  a  good  ane; 
they  do  not  tell  us,  that  they  mean  to 
subvert  it,  though  we  know  that  that  is 
their  wish ;  but,  according  to  this  repre- 
sentation, that  terrific  evil,  the  influence 
of  the  croion,  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
constitution,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  dispel  the  one,  without  annihi- 
lating the  other.  Reformers,  beware ! 
the  eyes  of  the  Public,  thank  Heaven,  are 
beginning  to  be  opened  ! 

The  thud  evil,  "  the  monopoly  of  po- 
litical power,''  is  considered,  by  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  to  have  arisen 
"  not  from  any  innovation  upon  establish- 
ed principles,  but  from  a  gradual  change 
in  the  circuiiistances  to  which  these  prm- 
ciples  are  applied  ;  and  may  be  ascribed, 
rather  to  an  obstinate  adherence  to  old 
maxims  and  practices,  than  to  their  rash 
or  wilful  abandonment.** 

These,  then,  are  the  evils  which,  ac- 
to  Cobbett  and  his  gang  of 
would-be  "  PUBLIC  ROBBERS,'*  might 
be  removed  by  a  parliamentary  reform. 
The  Edinburgh  Rc^evvers  thi«k  other- 
wise. *'  We  are  rather  jmrtial,"  say  they, 
"  to  this  medicine  (reform)  upon  the 
whole ;  but  it  requires  no  ordinary  skill 
in  the  preparation  and  DOSING  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  we  are  PERFECTLY  CERTAIN, 
is  not  capable  of  effecting  HALF  THE 
WOjS DKRS  that  are  expected  from  it !" 
"  We  think  it  our  duty  to  say,  that  no 
such  good,  as  seems  to  be  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  present  advocates,  can  pos- 
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sibly  result  from  it ;  and  that,  while  the 
experiment  itself  is  by  no  means  free  of 
danger,  it  would  be  altogether  extrava- 
gant to  hope,  that  it  could  deliver  us  from 
any  considerable  part  of  the  evils  we  have 
enumerated." 

So  much  for  the  general  opinions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  on  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  reform ;  opinions  which, 
we  are  ready  to  confess,  they  very  ably 
support,ina  series  of  arguments,  through 
which,  in  a  succeeding  paper,  we  shall 
do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  accompany- 
ing them.  Ferret. 

*^*  The  above  remarks  were  written 
with  the  view  of  their  insertion  in  the  first 
Number  of  this  Paper,  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cobbett's  Tivo  Shilling  Re- 
gister of  September  30 ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  other  matter, 
they  were  unavoidably  omitted. 

•  The    Register  here  alluded   to,  shows 
plainly  how  *'  the  galled  jade"  ivinces ; 
as,  under  the  signature  of  ''  A  Scotch- 
man,** it  contains  a  long  and  laboured, 
thoiigh  most  impotent  attack  upon  the 
strictures  of  the  Edinburgh   Reviewers, 
rhis  said  "  Scotchman,'*  who  proba- 
bly was  never  fifty  miles  from  Piccadilly, 
the  place  whence  his  letter  is  dated,  in 
his  life,  informs  us,  that,  "  in  an  elabo- 
rate   Essay   on    Parliamentary   Reform, 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  certain   doctrines  are  ad- 
vanced which  are  to  be  regarded  as  irre- 
concilable to  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  contrary  to  truth  ;  and 
therefore    deserving    public    animadver- 
sion."    He  farther   assures  us,  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
the  Edinburgh   Reviewers,  seems  to  be 
this  : — "  that  the  infamous  waste  of  pub- 
lic money  [Quere,  what  in^Simous waste}] 
admits  of  no  remedy, — that    the   Whig 
party,  were  they  in  power,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  act  just  as  the  No  Popery  ad- 
ministration  have   acted ;    and    that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Wz^rdle,  and  their 
friends,  are  mere  visionaries,  when  they 
talk  of  the  introduction  of  honest  prin- 
ciples into  state  policy!'*  En  veriie,  Mr. 
Scotchman,  without  meddling  with  the 
real  or  assumed  conclusions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,  we  aver  it  to  be  our 
firm   belief,   sanctioned    by   experience, 
''  that  the  Whig  party,  w  ere  they  in  pow- 
er, would  be  disposed  to  act  just  as'*  badly 
as  any  administration  that  ever  existed  ; 
and  as  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.Wardle, 
and  their  friends,"  (amongst  whom,  no 
doubt,   are   classed  the  domestic  tyrant 
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Cobbett,     the    ferocious    Pierre     Franclof  "ti/io^enrfin^"  France,  would  heartily 


M'Callum,  and  Peter  Finnerty,  the  blud 
geon  man,  the  fabricator  of  Hogan's  pam- 
phlet,) being  **  mere  visionaries"  these 
persons'  must  pardon  us  if  we  entertain  a 
much  worse  opinion  of  them. 

We  wish  to  ask  this  sapient  "  Scotch- 
man," what  the  Whig  ministers  did 
when  they  were  in  power,  towards  the 
relief  of  the  country,  in  ani/  respect  ? — 
At  the  city  meeting,  the  other  day,  when 
the  lady's  "  invisible  petticoat  vender"  was 
raving  against  the  Jubilee  and  the  income- 
tax,  Mr.  Dixon  pertinently  asked  him, 
who  raised  the  income-tax.  The  reform- 
ing citizen  impudently  answered,  "  Lord 
Grenville;  that  Lord  Grenville,  who  gave 
your  son  a  place  V  We  sincerely  wish 
that  Mr.  Dixon  had  had  a  reply  for  this 
retailer  of  Irish  and  bad  English,  as  per- 
tinent as  his  question  had  been.  If  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
man,  "  whom  Lord  Kenyon  declared  he 
should  be  loth  to  believe  on  his  oath," 
he  would  have  compelled  the  dastard,  for- 
tified as  he  is  with  brass,  to  sink  into  the 
earth  (1).  Without  retorting  upon  the 
citizen,  however,  he  ought  to  have  been 
told,  that,  though  Lord  Grenville  was  in- 
deed a  component  part  of  that  admini- 
stration (the  Whig  administration)  which, 
with  unparalleled  baseness,  and  regard - 
lessness  of  political  character  and  con- 
sistency, raised  the  income-tax  from  6| 
to  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Fox,  the  patriot  Fox, 
the  same  Fox  that  had  for  years  been 
casting  the  greatest  opprobrium  upon  the 
income-tax,  was  the  man  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  odious  measure.  Indeed, 
step  by  step,  in  every  financical  act, 
the  Whig  administration  followed  their 
abused  and  vilified  predecessors.  No 
higher  compliment  than  this  could  be 
paid  to  the  genius  of  the  immortal  son  of 
Chatham ! 

Our  "  Scotchman,"  in  looking  back 
upon  what  he  terms  "  the  useless  ex- 
penditure of  the  present  reign,"  under  a 
pretence  pf  refuting  the  arguments  of  the 
JEdinburgh  Reviewers,  heaps  a  plentiful 
portion  of  abuse  on  *'  the  attempt  to  en- 
slave our  fellow  subjects,^'  the- American 
rebels ;  on  the  war  against  ''  unoffend- 
ing** France;  and  on  the  '^ millions  upon 
millions,  thrown  away  as  German  sub- 
sidies." In  plain  English,  this  "  SCOTCH- 
MAN" is  a  downright  democrat,  a  down- 
right jacobin  ;  one  of  Cobbett's  own  kid- 
ney;  one  who,  like  the  gentle  inhabitants 

(l)  We  shall  «  Ferret"  this  gentleman,  be 
fore  lonj»  he  may  depend  upaa  it, 


rejoice,  if  Kings,  Peers,  and  Parsons  were 
no  more.  "  iSuch,  says  he,  alluding  to 
certain  remarks  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," is  the  doctrine  of  our  soi  disant 
Whigs,  regarding  the  very  basis  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  nothing  so  im- 
pudently false  has  been  published  to  the 
world  since  the  Revolution ;  nothing 
more  disingenuous  in  statement  or  more 
sophistical  in  argument. — We  are  here,  in 
the  first  place,  taught  that  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  are  beings  of  an  inferior 
order  to  the  nobility,  not  merely  in  rank 
and  title,  but  in  intellectual  endowments 
and  a  capacity  for  business.  Tliey  are 
represented  as  actuated  by  vulgar  feel- 
ings and  partial  interests;  incapable  of 
duly  appreciating  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  disposed 
to  destroy  it,  were  it  not  for  the  salutary 
control  of  the  sovereign  and  peers,  who, 
discerniilg  better  the  true  interests  of  tht: 
nation,  keep  them  quiet  by  injiu£nce, 
that  is.  Bribery." 

It  is  not  our  object,  or  intt^ntion,  to  en- 
ter into  a  defence  of  the  arguments  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  whom^  iii  fact, 
we  regard  as  a  set  of  dangerous  men ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  common 
justice,  we  must  observe,  that  no  such  ar- 
guments as  are  here  ascribed  to  them, 
appear  jn  the  article  under  consideration. 

Having  dismissed  our  ^'SCOTCHMAN,'* 
we  shall  proceed  as  we  originally  intend- 
ed. Ferret. 

SPANISH  DOCUMENT. 

OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT,  BY  GENERAL  QV- 
ESTA  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  TALAVERA, 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  AT  Vl^AR. 

Seville,  Sept.  7. 
Most  Excellent  Sir, — "  I  removed 
my  head  quarters  on  the  21st  current,  to 
Velada,  according  to  what  I  mentioned 
in  my  dispatch  of  the  same  night.  This 
communication  was  made  after  I  had 
seen,  at  Oropesa,  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  the  gallant  and  illustrious  army  of 
the  English. — These  forces  having  all  re- 
united in  the  town,  I  ordered  my  van- 
guard to  be  placed  before  Velada,  conclu- 
ding that  the  firing  I  then  discovered  was 
a  skirmishing  of  our  parties  with  an  advan- 
ced body  of  the  enemy,  stationed  at  that 
time  in  the  district  of  Gamonal,  two 
leagues  from  Talavera,  and  which  in  the- 
sequel  was  routed  and  pursued  to  Casar. 
At  day-break  on  the  22d,  my  army  being 
assembled  in  the  extensive  plain  between 
Velada  and  Talavera,  I  directed  that  thip 
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▼anguard,  under  that  intrepid  Chief, 
Bng.-Gen.  Don  Josef  de  Zayas,  should 
charge  tUe  enemy,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced wiih  the  division  of  cavalry  oi 
Gen.  Latour  Maubourg,  and  I  directed 
that  the  divisions  of  infantty  and  cavah'v 
should  march  jn  close  order,  that,  thuN 
advancing  towards  Taiavera,  they  mighi 
resist  the  attack,  if  the  French  should  en- 
deavour lo  force  the  entrance  to  this 
place,  as  they  seemed  to  have  determined. 
The  disuatcii  of  Zayas,  No.  1,  sent  by 
this  opporiuiiity,  will  give  you  a  perfeci 
knowledge  of  what  occurred  on  thai 
morning.  [This  communication  is  pro- 
mised in  a  new  Supplement  to  the  Seville 
Gazette,  but  was  not  published  at  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  vessel.] 

"The  whole  army  followed  the  van- 
guard, passing  by  Taiavera,  and  took  up 


that  town  and  the  river  Alberche.     The 
British  army  on  the  night  of  the  21st, 
marched  from  Oropesa,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing   morning,    united   with    us;    and 
while  the  vanguard  attacked  and  repulsed 
the  enemy,   the  English  also  filed  off  by 
Taiavera,  to  take   up  a   position  on  our 
left,  according  to   tiie  plan   agreed.     It 
was.  Most  Excellent  Sir,  a  magnificent 
.exhibition,  when  we  saw  the  combined  ar- 
mies,  in  a   plain  of  two  leagues  extent, 
advancing  upon  the    enemy,   and    most 
•brilliant  and  gratifying  was  the  admirable 
.order,     firmness,     and     gallantry,    with 
which  this  movement  was  performed  by 
our   allies.     The   whole  evening  of  the 
-22d  we  were  reconnoitring  the  camp  of  the 
.enemy,  when  we  took  some  prisoners  be- 
tween the  wood   and  the   olive-grounds, 
who    could    not   reach    their    vanguard, 
which    had    been    obliged    to  retreat  in 
consequence  of   an    intrepid  charge   by 
our  cavalry. 

*'  During  the  whole  of  the  23d  nothing 
deservng  notice  happened.  It  was  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  again  concentrated  his 
forces  in  the  district  of  Casalegas,  and 
on  the  adjacent  heights,  preserving  his 
vanguard,  supported  by  some  pieces  of 
artillery  on  the  bridge  and  shores  of  the 
river  Alberche,  and  which  fired  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  on  our  skirmish- 
ing parties. 

"J  had  agreed  with  the  General  in 
Chief  ( f  his  Britannic  Majesty's  army, 
Sir  Arthur  Wejiesley,  as  to  the  attack  on 
the  brid'ir  and  shores  of  the  river  before 
f?ay -break  6\>  the  24th  ;  and  to  this  pur- 


infantry,  under  Marshal  de  Camp  D.  Luis 
de  Bassecourt,  in  the  evening  of  the  23d, 
in  order  that,  after  having  crossed  at  the 
Ford  of  Cardiel,  three  leagues  from  Taia- 
vera, they  might  march  by  the  contigu- 
ous heights,  so  as,  by  break,  of  day  on 
the  24th,  to  fall  on  the  rear-guard  and 
right  flank  of  the  army  of  the  enemy  at 
Casalegas.  At  the  same  hour,  I  proposed 
to  attack  in  person  on  the  left  flank,  and 
a  part  of  his  front,  while  the  English  ar- 
my assailed  the  whole  of  his  right.  The 
fl'ght  of  the  enemy  during  the  night  of 
the  23d,  disconcerted  this  plan,  and  when 
at  dawn  of  the  24th,  we  saw  the  French 
camp  abandoned,  I  thought  it  proper  to 
follow  them  with  my  army  alone  (as  the 
British  army  remained  in  Casalegas  and 
the  shores  of  the  Alberche),  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  his  rear-guard,  or  some 


a  position  in  the  olive  grounds,  between  portion  of  it.  The  news  which  I  acquired 


of  his  route,  apprized  me  that  he  had 
proceeded  in  two  columns  by  Santa 
Olalla  and  Cebolla,  and,  in  consequence, 
I  divided  my  army  so  as  to  follow  him  in 
both  directions.  Notwithstanding  the 
forced  march  of  my  army,  who  made 
their  day^s  progress  without  fatigue,  we 
could  not  accomplish  our  object,  as  the 
enemy  had  early  commenced  his  retreat, 
and  had  proceeded  with  great  rapidity. 
On  the  24th,  having  posted  myself  in 
Santa  Olalla,  I  ordered  the  troops  which 
had  taken  the  road  of  Cebolla  to  join  me^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  5th  corps, 
which  I  left  there  to  watch  the  district, 
placing  the  vanguard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Akabon,  from  whence  the  pi- 
quets of  the  enemy  were  dislodged,  and 
pursued  to  Torrijos,  where  a  considerable 
part  of  the  army  of  the  enemy  v^^re  sta- 
tioned. 

"  The  whole  of  the  25th  was  engaged 
in  giving  repose  to  the  troops,  and  in  ap- 
portioning the  rations,  which  were  ex- 
tremely deficient.  Parties  of  the  French 
during  the  day  were  employed  either  in 
endeavourinsT  to  dislodi^e  us  from  our 
posts,  or  to  reeonnbitre  our  situation,  but 
in  both  attempts  they  were  disappointed 
by  the  valour  of  the  Officers  command- 
ing the  skirmishing  parties,  who  attacked 
them  on  all  sides,  and  prevented  their 
approach.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  of 
the  same  day,  I  had  the  information  that 
the  enemy  was  advancing  upon  Torrijos, 
and  that  his  whole  army  was  in  move- 
ment, but  my  advices  did  not  instruct  me 
to  which  point  the  greater  part  was  pro- 
ceeding.     On  hearing  this;  I  apprised 


posej- 1  SQiu  onward  the  5  th  division  off  the  Generals,  and  dispatched  an-  Officer 
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to  General  Wellesley.  In  consequence 
of  his  determin^ition  and  direction,  and 
on  finding  my  vanguard  powerfully  at- 
tacked on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  by  a 
very  superior  force,  and  the  enemy  indi- 
catingadesign  ofmaking  a  general  attack, 
I  resolved  to  make  a  retrograde  movement 
upon  the  Alberche,  to  reunite  with  the 
English,  which  I  effected  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day. 

"  The  dispatches  of  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Bon  Josef  de  Zayas,  and  of  Lieute- 
nant-General the  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
Nos.  2  and  3  (not  yet  published),  explain 
the  particulars  of  the  action  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  and  in  which  the  corps 
there  mentioned  acquired  great  credit  for 
their  firmness  and  valour,  &c. 

"  Thus  the  evening  of  the  26th  con- 
cluded; and,  after  having  conferred  with 
General  Wellesley  that  night  on  our  si- 
tuation, I  resolved  to  pass  the  Alberche 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
when  we  agreed  that  the  right  line  should 
he  taken  by  the  Spanish,  and  the  left  by 
the  English  army.  TheEnglish  vanguard 
remained  during  that  night  in  Casalegas, 
and  on  the  heights  near  it^  under  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sherbrooke,  with  orders 
to  retire  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  were  obeyed  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th. 

"  I  must  now  observe,  that  at  dawn  on 
the  24th  Marshal  Victor  had  withdrawn 
from  the  post  he  occupied  on  the  shores 
of  the  Alberche,  in  order.ta  avoid  the  at- 
tack meditated  on  that  day  by  the  allied 
army;  and  he  afterwards  united  himself, 
iiithe  neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  with  the 
forces  under  General  Sebastiani,  and  with 
8000  men,  composing  the  guard  of  the 
Royal  Impostor,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  whole,  thus  congregated,  assisted 
by  Marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and 
General  Sebastiani. 

*'  It  now  appeared  that  tbeenemy  wished 
to.  bring  on  a  general  action,  by  the  fre- 
quent approach  of  his  advanced  guard, 
and.  by  the.  occupation  of  Santa  Olallo 
by- the  whole  of  his  army  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th.  His  out-posts  then  approach- 
ed the  allied  army.  Thus  circumstanced, 
at  break  of  day  on  the  27th,  the  position 
agreed  upon  was  taken;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  ordered  General  Mackenzie, 
with  a  division  of  English  infantry  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  to  continue  in  the 
olive  plantation  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Alberche,  where  this  party,  composing 
the  vanguard,  might  cover  the  right  flank 
of  (bQ  Bxitish  army. 


"  The  whole  combined  army  occupied 
an  extent  of  ground  of  above  three  miles: 
the  right  towards  the  Tagus  was  covered 
by  our  native  troops,  reaching  to  the  front 
of  Talavera.  The  ground  on  the  left  was 
occupied  by  the  English  army,  open  to 
and  commanded  by  an  elevation,  where 
was  assembled,  in  a  second  line,  a  division 
of  English  infantry,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Hill  Between  this  height  and  a 
chain  ofmountains,  at  some  distance,  there 
is  an  inclosure,  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Gen.  Wellesley  did  not  order  to 
be  defended,  because  it  was  commanded 
by  the  height,  and  because  it  was  consi- 
dered too  distant  to  be  useful  in  the  ap- 
proaching battle.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  -Spanish  army  was 
drawn  up,  was  covered  with  olive  planta- 
tions, intersected  by  sinuosities,  inequali- 
ties, and  cottages.  The  great  road  to- 
wards the  bridge  of  Alberche  was  defend- 
ed by  a  strong  battery,  served  by  our  in- 
fantry, in  front  of  the  Hermitage  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Prado.  The  other  avenues 
of  the  district  were  defended  in  a  similar 
manner.  Talavera  was  protected  by  an 
appointed  garrison,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  infantry,  forming  two  lines,  was 
placed  behind  a  village,  which  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  district,  and  formed  a 
line  in  continuation  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  English  army.  In  the  centre, 
and  between  the  two  armies,  there  was  a 
rising  ground,  where  the  English  had 
begun  to  construct  a  strong  redoubt,  ha- 
ving in  their  rear  a  small  plain.  At  this 
point  was  stationed  the  English  General 
Campbell,  who  commanded  a  division  of 
infantry,  supported  by  the  brigade  of 
dragoons  of  Gen.  Cotton,  and  by  some 
squadrons  of  our  cavalry. 

"  Our  combined  army  being  thu5  ai'- 
ranged,  the  enemy  presented  himself  in 
considerable  force  to  our  view,  manifest- 
ing, at  first,  an  intention  to  attack  the  di^ 
vision  of  the  vanguard  under  Gen.  Mac- 
kenzie. In  point  of  facl,  he  fulfilled  this 
design  before  that  Officer  was  enabled  to 
retire  to  his  proper  po&ition,  but  these 
gallant  and  disciplined  troops  which  com- 
posed the  brigade  of  Gen.  Mackenzie,  of 
Col.  Donkins,  the  brigade  of  cavalry  of 
General  Anson,  and  their  corps,  support- 
ed by  General  Payne,  with  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  posted  in  the  plain  and 
olive  grounds  of  Talavera,  retired  in.most 
admirable  order,  but  not  without  .som.? 
loss  in  the  olive-grounds,  particularly 
two  of  the  corps  of  this  divisioWv'  The 
regplaFity.>  steadiness,  and  fortitude  of  all 
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these  troops,  as  well  as  the  military  ta- 
lents of  General  Mackenzie,  were  conspi- 
cuous in  every  movement,  and  this  Offi- 
cer is  deserving  of  the  liighest  praise  and 
admiration  for  the  coolness  and  serenity 
with  which  he  withdrew  this  division  to 
the  left  of  the  British  army. 

"The  number  of  the  enemy  increased 
en  the  right  bank  of  the  Alberche  as  the 
day  advanced,  and  every  thing  indicated 
his  determination  to  give  battle  to  the 
combined  forces. 

"As  dusk  approached,  he  commenced  a 
furious  attack  by  a  cannonade,  and  a  charge 
by  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  on  the  right, 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  with 
the  apparent  design  of  breaking  through 
our  ranks,  posted  as  I  have  before  descri- 
bed. This  attack  was  received  by  an  ac- 
tive fire,  and  perfectly  well-sustained,  both 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  discon- 
certed the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  and  put 
him  to  flight,  at  a  quarter  past  eight. 
During  this  time,  a  strong  divison  of  the 
French  advanced  by  the  valley  to  the 
leff  of  the  height  occupied  by  General 
Hill,  of  which,  with  very  great  loss,  they 
obtained  a  momentary  possession,  but 
Hill  returned  to  the  charge  presently 
with  the  bayonet,  drove  off  the  enemy, 
and  recovered  his  ground.  In  the  night 
the  French  repeated  their  attack,  but 
without  succeeding,  and  with  great  loss. 
At  break  of  day  on  the  28th  they  return- 
ed with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  but  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  brave  Hill,  who 
could  not  be  intimidated  by  their  repeat- 
ed attempts,  or  by  the  progressive  accu- 
mulation of  the  forces  of  the  assailants. 

"  General  Wellesley,  in  consequence 
of  thjse  renewed  exertions  of  the  enemy 
by  the  valley,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
height,  ordered  thither  two  brigades  of 
his  cavalry,  supported  by  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  with  the 
whole  of  his  division  of  cavalry.  The 
French, seeing  this  movement,  sent  sharp- 
shooters into  the  chain  of  mountains  to 
the  left  of  the  valley,  who  were  attacked 
by  the  5th  division  of  my  infantry  under 
Marshal  de  Camp,  Don  Luis  Bassecourt, 
who  dislodged  them  with  much  loss. 

"  The  general  attack  commenced  by 
the  advance  of  different  columns  of  the 
-enemy's  infantry,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  height  occupied  by  Gen. 
Hill*  These  columns  were  charged  by 
two  j/arties  of  English  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Anson,  led  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  Payne,  and  supported  by  the 
brigade  of  cavalry  of  the  line  of  Gen. 


Tanne.  One  of  these  regiments  of  Eng 
lish  dragoons  suffered  very  much;  but 
this  spirited  charge  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
concerting the  designs  of  the  enemy 
who  sustained  a  very  great  loss.  At  the 
same  time,  the  French  attacked  the  cen- 
tre of  the  army,  where  the  English  Gen. 
Campbell  was  stationed,  having  on  his 
right  Lieut.-Gen.  Don  Francisco  de  Egu- 
ia ;  the  enemy  was  driven  back  by  both 
these  Generals,  who  had  their  infantry! 
supported  by  the  King'^  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, and  by  the  division  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Don  Juan  de  Henestrosa.  This  corps 
covered  itself  with  glory  in  the  charge 
that  it  made  on  the  infantry  of  the  ene- 
my, during  which  it  turned  the  column 
by  which  it  was  assailed  ;  under  which 
advantage,  the  English  infantry,  protect- 
ed by  the  Spanish,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  with  these  proceedings,  th& 
French  attacked  with  fury  the  centre  of 
ihe  English  army,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Sherbrooke.  The  foes  were  received 
with  extraordinary  courage,  and  were 
driven  back-  by  the  whole  English  divi- 
sion, with  charged  bayonets.  But  the 
English  brigade  of  guards,  which  was 
carried  onward  precipitately  in  the  ar- 
dour of  battle,  advanced  too  far,  and  was 
in  consequence  obliged  to  withdraw  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  second  line,  composed 
of  the  brigade  of  cavalry  of  Gen.  Cot- 
ton, and  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  de- 
tached from  the  height  by  Gen.  Welles- 
ley,  as  soon  as  he  observed  the  remote  si- 
tuation of  the  guards.  Gen  Howard, 
who  commanded  the  English  artillery, 
was  distinguished  for  his  extraordinary 
courage,  and  performed  the  most  import- 
ant services. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,"] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thu  Gentleman  of  ranky  who  ivTote  to  me  from  tM 
neighbourhood  of  Bathy  is  informed  that  his  Manu- 
script has  not  been  receivedy  and  I  have  given  over  alt 
hopes  of  obtaining  it.  He  7nayy  perhapSy  furnish  me 
with  another  copy. — /  cannot  consent  to  insert  any 
Essays  which  have  appeared  in  a  London  Paper. 
The  Country  Paper  alluded  tOy  is  not  to  be  met 
with  here. 

Various  communications  wait  only  for  want  of 
room. 
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is  requested  that  all  Letters  relative  to  this 
Paper  may  be  Bent  (Post-paid)  to  the  Editor's 
residence. 
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"  Englaiid,  base  as  she  has  becorue,  is  still  my  country  5  and  though  I  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  uor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflectinj^,  that  if  my  children  Should  outlive  the  storra^ 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,  that  THEik  father  never  bowei> 
THE  KNEE  TO  fwE  REGICIDES  OF  France!!! — Extract  fro^  CobbetVs  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Havikcsbury,  published  on  the  Peace  of  \SQ\. 


CoNTEvNTS, — The  Jubilee. — Exposure  of  the  infamous  artifices  of  the  English  Democrats^  to  ridicule  this 
glorious  anniversdfy. — Cohbett''s  threat  turned  to  ridicule. — Fnfunous  cojnparison  of  Buonaparte  to 
George  the  Third. — Some  neio  truths  and  falsehoods  of  Cobbett  brought  to  light. -^Insults  of  the  Jaco- 
hins  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. — An  attempt  to  rouse  them! — A  new  mode  of  bribery  j  never  before 
heard  of! — Remarks  on  the  Dinner  Commit  te9  advertising  against  an  illumination. — Observations  o7t 
the  Moniteur's  Comments  on  the  battle  of  Talavera. — Discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Correspondence 
between  L  d  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning. — Refutation  of  the  Moniteur's  remarks  about  the  Scheldt 
expedition.'^  Another  Chapter  of  the  "  JJfe  of  the  Hampshire  Demagogue.''^ — Public  documejitsy  §c.  ^c. 
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*#*  The  First-Number  op  this  Register 

having  been  rcprintedy  is  noto  ready  for  delivery. 
Several  complaints  having  been  made  to  me  from  the 
country,  of  the  non-arrivul  of  Number  II.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  causes,  and  I  find  the 
following  to  be  one  of  them.     The  country  orders 
<^e,  not  served  by  my  people,  but  are  delivered  to 
the  Newsmen,  who  buy  the  Papers  at  my  Office. 
With  the  first  Number  of  any  Paper,  they  send  a 
printed  letter,  requesting  either  a  quarter'^s  pay- 
ment in  advance,  or  a  reference  for  payment  in 
town,  when  due.     If  this  frequesl  be  not  attended 
to  before  the  next  publication  of  a  Weekly  Paper, 
they  discontinue  the  Paper  till  they  obtain  an  an- 
>    swer.     I  mention  this  fact  to  prevent  the  injury 
which  I  may  sustain  by  such  abrupt  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  Neivs-  Venders. 

THE  JUBILEE. 

*'  Ol\!  basewess,  to  support  a  tyrant  throne, 
**  ^nd   crush  your  free-born  brethren   of  the 
worid!"  Dryden. 

" — He  pointed  to  a  portrait  of  Buonaparte; 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  gave  three  huzzas,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  all  those  around  him  ! ! !" 
— Cob  Rett's  Description  of  an  English  Japobin  in 
the  Tear  1801. 

Oh!  ""give  me  an  ounce  -of  c'rvet,'*  as 
Shakspeare  says,  to  drive  away  the  nau- 
seating stink  of  revolutfonary  principles! 
After  handling  and  poring  over  the  dou- 
ble quantum  of  Sedition  which  lastSatur^ 
day  has  alforded,  I  shall  really  fear  that 
I  am  contaminated — I  shall  apprehend 
that,  like  the  plague,  the  disgust  occa- 
sioned by  coming  near  it  will  effect  some 
change  in  my  external  appearance;  a 
change  which  may  cause  me  to  b^  taken 
for  a  Jacobin ! — It  is  the  Jubilee,  1 
ptrceive,  thart  has  caused  the  countenan- 


- — n _ im 

ces  of  the  English  democrats  to  be  bloat'- 
ed  with  the  livid  petechice  of  disappoint- 
ment— They  see  in  it  the  sudden  des;;ruc- 
tion  of  all  their  hopes — the  Colossus  of 
Jacobinism  will  be  overthrown  by  it, 
and  the  results  of  many  a  hard  month  of 
revolutionary  labour  will,  by  the  "loyal- 
ty" of  this  day-week  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory.— In  short,  like  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  democrats  are  already  con^ 
founded  by  anticipating  the  miseries 
which  the  temporary  frustration  of  their 
infamous  plans  will  entail  upon  them; 
and  we  may  already  perceive  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues  amongst  them  to  be  so 
great,  that  they  can  hardly  understand 
each  other!  The  Arch-Rabbi  of  Jacobin- 
ism, however,  speaks  plain.  Every  body 
can  now  understand /lim,  from  "  the  gin* 
drenched  rabble"  as  he  lately  called  our 
labouring  people,  upwards,  to,  I  hope,  a 
personage  denominated  the  Attorney- 
general  ! — Indeed  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  Ke  were  not  perfectly  understood,  and 
therefore  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
give  publicity  to  his  opinion  of  our  ap- 
proaching day  of  festivity! 

It  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  ma- 
ny of  my  readers,  that  the  Botley  Dema- 
gogue some  weeks  ago,  finding  that  abuse 
and  scurrility  would  not  answer  the  pur^ 
pose,  held  0ut  a  sort  of  threat  to  those 
who  were  most  forward  in  proposing  this 
grateful  testimony  of  veneration  for  theii' 
beloved  Sovereign.  Having  seen  a  para- 
graph in  some  of  the  papers,  to  th<&etfect 
that  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  capital 
of  subjugated  Poland  were  about  to  have 
a  Jubilee,  in  remembrance  of  the  birth* 
day  of  their  enslaver  (or  rather,  that  the 
French  civil  and  military  authorities  bad 
plantred  some  sort  of  fcslrvity  for  that 
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day^  as  they  are  obliged  to  do  every- 
where else,  in  token  of  their  servility) — 
having  observed  this,  he  asks  if  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  (Napoleon)  being  hated  ? — as  if  the 
proceedings  of  whole  countries,  bowed 
down  to  the  very  earth  by  the  oppression 
of  a  foreign  despot,  ought  to  be  taken  as 
an   indication  of  their  feelings,  or  men- 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  or  the  same 
page  with  the  loyal  intentions  of  a  brave 
nation,  who   are  determined  to  be   free; 
and  who,  knowing  that  their  Sovereign 
has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  en- 
croach upon  the  privileges  which  their 
ancestors  have  secured  to  them,  haveybr 
forty-nine  years,  looked  up  to  him  with 
an   afteciion  bordering  upon  idolatry. — 
What  strange  infatuation  could  have  pos- 
sessed these  degenerate  co^Tuptors  of  the 
f>ress — these  daring  abusers  of  the  mild 
toleration  of  our  laws— what  could  th-ey 
be  thinking  of,  when  they  supposed  their 
.  power  sufficient,  even  with  the  aid  of  all 
their  varioiis  engines,  to  control  the  de- 
termination of  a  whole  kingdom? — What 
arrogance — what  folly — what   madness 


plause  of  the  vulgar  (for  the  whole  gang 
of  them  can  only  rant,  perpetually  in 
the  same  strains,  against  abuses,  and 
which,  if  they  had  the  power,  they  do 
not  possess  the  ability  to  remedy) — Nei- 
ther, I  say,  this  heterogeneous  gang  of 
London,  nor  the  *'  Independent  Whigs*' 
of  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  the  other 
manufacturing  towns — those  foci  for  the 
"  shreds  and  patches"  of  democracy/ 
can  prevent  the  people  of  England  re- 
joicing from  the  very  bottom  of  their 
hearts  on  this  day  se*nnight !  This,  then 
is  the  only  resource  of  the  Anii-Juhilean^, 
those  religion-of-reason-men, those  would- 
be-royal-butchers,  those  ready  October-^ 
isers,*  those  Chalk-Farm  desperadoes,  la 
canaille  sanguinaire  q(  Great  Britainf: 
they  cannot  frighten  us  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  loyalty,  and  therefore  they  con- 
sole themselves,  by  raising  Napoleon  to 
a  level  with  the  worshipped  Sovereign 
of  our  fortunate  land.  Jack  Cade,  for 
example,  after  alluding  to  some  conti- 
nental Jubilees,  gives  us  the  important 
information,   that    '*  Te  Deum"    means 


But  it  is  their  observance  of  the  com-  *'  singing  psalms  of  praise  to  God  !"   So  ; 


ple'.e  frustration  of  their  combined  at 
tempts  that  has  driven  them  to  despera- 


Jack  does  this,  perhaps,  to  show  that  he 
has  learnt  Latin.     But  this  will  not  im- 


tion. — Hence  the  leading  demagogue,  a  mortalise  him,  however  much  he  may 
few  weeks  since,  having  foresight  enough  wish  to  sink  to  the  grave  with  the  repu- 
to  discover  that  we  were  determined  on  tation  of  being  a  scholar:  for,  as  Solo- 
having  a  Jubilee,  thus  fulminated  his  mon  says,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
ra^re:  1  even  think  I  behold  how  he 


-grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile," 


when  the  followini'  democratical  threat 


.  *  Every  person  who  was   above   the    age   of 
childhood  at   the  epoch  when  the  French  anar- 
chists wallowed  in  the  blood  of  their  princes  and 
''!  nobles,    well   rccolltct    the    dreadful    massacre. 


issued  from  his  pen,  probably  in  red-ink 

— "Oh!  you  hirelings,  publish  any  of  jwbich'took  place  in  September  1793,  when  the 
"  your  brilliant  accounts  if  you  dare  :  wAsorereiirn  people nnndi^red  the  defenceless  persons 
"will  immediately  publish  'alono-side    ofi^^  property,  with  whom  their  >.atioiial  Assem- 

'■■■    •  -^   ^  ^  bly  had  filled  the  Concitigene  and  other  prisons 

of  the  metropolis.  For  the  feats  they  performed 
on  this  day  of  horrors,  they  were  long  afterwards 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  v( Septembrisers- 
— Quere,  would  not  those  who  ridicule  and  con- 
temn our  approaching  Jubilee,  exult  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  acting  as  nearly  like  the  Sep- 
tcmbrisers,  as  English  Democrats  can  r*,i;emhle 
French  ones  ?  For,  much  as  I  detest  the  tbrmer, 
I  do  not  think  that,  in  tl^e  very  zenith  of  their 
success,  they  would  carry  the  heads  of  our  Prin- 
cesses through  the  streets,  on  mop-sticks,  as  the 
Parisians  did  the  head  of  the  Princess  Lamballel 
t  The  first  negative  compliment  that  I  hud 
paid  to  me,  on  account  of  this  Register,  was  a 
congratulation  on  the  striking  resemblance  of  my 
style  to  Cobbett's.  My  answer  was,  that  "  I  am 
sorry  for  it;  but  I  write  so  on  purpose;  necessi- 
ty has  no  law.  To  refute  and  ridicule  the  brute, 
he  must  be  attacked  in  his  oivn  way  No  classical 
pearls  o\x%\it  to  be  wasted  on  jacohinical  siviire : 
No;  let  us  throwback,  with  strong  constilulional 
weapons,  the  revolutionary  c!u>t  wbicli  tlity  have 
kicked  up — Let  us  knock  it  in  tbr-ir  eyes  and 
owJi  their  throats  till,  like  theas-.aiants  of  Po- 


^'  them  the  brilliant  accounts  of  the  loy- 
"  al  celebrations  in  honour  of  the  Buo- 
•'  napartes,  and  we  will  stand  our  chxince 
"for  public  opinion  /"  [What  ?  "  Li  spite 
of  all  the  hell  of  democracy,  I  suppose  I" 
— Why  is  this  damning  burst  of  your 
former  loyalty  omitted  r — It  must  every 
now  and  then.  Jack,  stick  in  your  giz- 
zard; it  must,  it  shall,  indeed  ! — though, 
I  perceive,  it  is  left  out  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  your  life,  now  selling  for  half-a- 
crown,  and  which  is  held  up  ''  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  young  men  !  !  /''] 

Well  *Mve,"  that  is  the  Jacobins,  have 
stood.their  chance,  and  finding  it  alrea- 
dy at  least  a  thousand  to  one  against  them, 
they  have  all  on  a  sudden  become  chop- 
fallen  !  The  threat  would  not  do.  Nei- 
ther the  rich  and  arrogant  boobies  of  the 

city — whose  disatiection  I  firmly  believe,!^^ ^ 

arises  merely  from  their  love  of  the  ap-iiyphera"tti  we  blind  anVsiVftCcate  tiieail 
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sun ;  and  I  remember  having  heard  that 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  (who,  by  the 
bye,  bore  about  him  a  good  deal  of  the 
character  of  Jacobin  and  Rebel)  learnt 
French  when  he  was  75  years  old.  But 
who  "  learnt''  Jack  Latin  ?  N'importe  ! — 
Let  us  get  to  the  subject.  Jack  says 
'*  bur  people  assert  Napoleon  to  be  a 
"  despot ;  and  some  of  them  accuse  him 
*'''  of  being  a  profound  hypocrite.'*  I  am 
truly  glad  to  hear  this — it  must,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  one  of 
Cobbett's  "  truths."  As  long  as  our  peo- 
ple assert  Napoleon  to  be  a  despot,  there 
js  no  fear.  But  is  it  only  so7ne  of  us,  that 
accuse  him  of  being  aprojbund  hypocrite? 
I  thought  there  were  scarcely  ani/  of  us 
who  did  not  know  him  to  be  one,  and  al- 
so know  that  his  hypocrisy,  even  when 
he  denied  his  Saviour,  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  Turks,  is  a  mere  peccadillo, 
compared  to  his  other  enormous  and  hor- 
rible crimes,  which  will  one  day  assured- 
ly be  brought  against  him  by  the  **  Regis- 
tering Angel  V — Cobbett  what  did  you 
say  about  "  the  Usurper/?"  what  epithets 


publicity — Even  the  few  noted  Jacobini- 
cal ones  which  then  existed,  declared  it 
w^as  unfit  for  the  public  eye  ;  while  the 
Times  (as  little  remarkable  as  any  of 
them  for  justice  or  liberality)  execrated 
the  abandoned  writer,  and,  in  its  pa- 
per, filled  up  the  space  of  the  libel  with 
asterisks!  Englishmen,  is  not  this  the 
case  ?  You  know  it  well ;  and  yet  it 
seems  you  must  tamely  suffer  your  feel- 
ings to  be  outraged  by  having,  in  Eng* 
lish  print,  Ali  Buonaparte,  the  murdever 
of  Jaffa,  placed  iri  competition  with 
"  such  a  sovereign  as  George  the  Third  !'^ 
Oh!  the  blessed  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Great  Britain — Here  it  is  exemplified 
with  a  vengeance  indeed  ! 

Jack  Cade,  a  little  farther  on,  affects  to 
be  satirical  on  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
millions  of  people  on  the  continent,  who 
now^,  through  their  Grand  Mgnarque's 
inveteracy,  and  our  firmness,  are  depri- 
ved of  what,  to  them,  are  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  viz.  coffee  and  sugar — 
[(^uere,  what  will  Jack  say  next  Satur- 
day, about  Buonaparte  wishing  and  offer- 


did  you  search  the  dictionary  to  find,  in  Sing  to  rescind  his  decriees,  provided  wo 


order  to  revile  him,  at  the  peace  of  1801, 
and  to  hold  up  to  public  contempt  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  for  go- 
ing to  his  Court,  in  the  spring  of  1802  ? 


will  consent  to  dlow  neutrals  to  enter  his 
harbours,  and  bring  to  his  spiritless  and 
murmuring  people  those  necessary  arti- 
cles]— He    says,    when    ridioulincr    the 


But  now  you  say,  we  are  the  revilers  ofi  blessings  w^e  enjoy,  (blessings  for  which 
this  same  Usurper. — You  say  that  Buona-  he  will  find  we  can   '^  fight  well,''  when 


parte*3  people  never  describe  in  this  way 
our  Sovereign  and  his  family, — '<  Credat 
Jadceus?  Dost  i^now  Latin  enough  to 
translate  these  two  words  ?  In  case  thou 
shouldst  not,  I  will  translate  them  to  thy 
Jiand  ?  They  mean,  "  Who  will  believe 
Judas?  or  a  liar  is  not  to  be  believed, 
though  he  speak  truth.  What  bold, 
what  daring  effrontery  must  that  mis- 
creant have,  who  can  unblushingly  assert, 
in  print  too,  that  Buonaparte  never  abu- 
ses the  British  Royal  Family,  and  in  the 
same  sheet  attribute  to  him  all  the  poli- 
tical farragos  that  appear  in  the  Moniteur! 
One  can  hardly  believe  one's  senses,  on 
perceiving  that  a  free  press  can  be  so 
perverted,  as  to  give  publicity  to  so  de- 
testable a  falsehood,  when  every  man 
knows  that  the  most  infamous  libels  have 
appeared  in  that  Paper  against  our  Royal 
Family,  whenever  its  director  had  any 
particular  diatribe  to  insert  against  the 
British  nation,  with  a  view  to  justify 
some  of  his  new  projects  of  ambition. 
Why,  it  is  not  'inore  than  two  or  three 
years  since  such  a  detestable  libel  was 
inserted  in  that  very  Moniteur^  that  not 
one  of  our  Daily  Prints  would  give  it 


the  day  comes  that  he  has  so  often  dared 
to  wish  for) — that  *'  the  Jubilee  people 
"  of  England  tell  us  that  these  indications 
"of  love  and  gratitude  are  tjo^  sincere; 
'•'  that  the  people,  the  real  people,  of 
"  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  Poland, 
'*  &c.  &c.  hate  him  and  his  authority, 
"  and  every  limb  and  branch  and  shoot 
"  and  bud  of  his  debauched  and  corrupted 
"  family,  than  which,  as  is  asserted  there 
"  is  not,  in  all  history,  ancient  or  mo- 
"  dern,  an  instance  of  any  one  family,  in 
"  any  nation,  or  in  any  rank  of  life,  more 
''  completely  void  of  every  thing  like 
"  principle,  whether  of  morality  or  of 
"  honour;  and  that,  of  course,  so  far 
"  from  rejoicing,  and  praising  God,  for 
"  his  existence,  they  would,  if  left  to 
"  their  own  will,  if  unrestrained  by  the 
"  innumerable  troops  that  every  where 
"  have  a  bayonet  pointed  at  their  breasts, 
"  put  up  public  prayers  for  his  extermi- 
"  nation,  lest,  by  any  accident,  his  race 
"  should  be  multiplied."  So  says  Cob- 
bett ;  and  he^e  he  is  forced  to  admit  a 
double  sort  of  "  truth,"  for  that  the  Ju-^ 
bilee-peop'.e  do  tell  us  the  rea/  truth,  the 
Engli,<h  democrats  are  too  well  co!ivit>c- 
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ed  ;.as  a  proof  of  which,  our  libeller  of 
*'  George  the  Third"  has  not  a  word  to 
say  in  contradiction  to  what  these  same 
Jubilee-peopie  tell  us;  but  diverges  from 
the  main  point,  to  abuse  those  loyal  citi- 
zens, who  carried  the  motion  for  a  thanks- 
giving. "  The  Jubilee  discussions/'  says 
he,  "  in  the  London  Common  Council, 
*'  have  been  very  interesting,  and  cannot 
"  fail,,  in  due  time,  to  produce  a  good  ef- 
*'  feet."  I  think  so  too,  though  with  dif- 
ferent reasons ;  for  these  very  discussions 
have  done  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
reall}''  uefl-meaning  citizens  as  to  the 
fnotives  of  the  demagogues,  than  all  "  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  fifty  years  /*' — 
They  now  see  what  it  is  tliey  want,  and 
every  time  their  duty  calls  them  to  the 
Hall  to  meet  the  Jacobin  bullies,  they 
instinctively,  aS  it  were,  keep  their  hands 
in  their  breeches  pockets;  as  if  it  were  to 
say,  we  know  what  your  aim  is,  but  the 
property  that  we  have  earned  by  our  in- 
dustry, we  will  keep  for  our  posterity — 
IS'either  you  nor  your  Frenchfriends  shall 
deprive  us  of  it  I 

i  shall  conc4ude'  what  remains  to  be 
said  on  Cobbett's  sentiments  relative  to 
the  Jubilee,  with  pointing  out  another  of 
what  I  suppose  he  calls  his  '^  truths-"  but 
which  I,  in  plain  English,  call  a  scandal- 
ous lie!      He  says,  speaking  of  the  mo- 
tion in  the  Common  Council,  *'  After  ha- 
*'  ving,  as  they  thought,  carried  a  mea- 
"  sure,  intended  to  set  the  example   of 
**  boozing  and  gormandizing  and  carous- 
"  ing  all  over  the  country,  drowning  the 
*'  senses  and   recollection  of  the   nation 
"  in  toasting  and  cheering  and  hallooing, 
"  the  movers  of  this  measure,  though  not 
*'  much  subject  to  blushing,   have  been 
**  driven  to  abandon  it,  [Perhaps  not.    In 
that  respect  tiiey  resemble  you  j  for.  yow 
only  admit  having  blushed  once  in  your 
lite,  namely  when  you  was  suspected  of 
bastardy  I]  "  arid  instead  of  going  to  a 
"  tavern   they    have   agreed    to    go    to 
*'  church;  instead  oiadrtink  [here's  a  sub- 
lime   and    beautiful    expression,   reader. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  the  first  result  of  Jack's 
Latin    knowledge,  as  far  as  it  improves 
his  English!]  *'  they  have  agreed  to  have 
"  a    thanksgiving."       What    egregious, 
what    despicable    nonsense    is   all    this! 
They  met  to  tonsider  on  the  best  ivay  of 
testifying  their  veneration  for  their  Sove- 
reigi),  ai)iL_<L'j  nii^hj^ naturally  be  suppo- 
"""^^^'' "'■'f^^gl^'a  ,-f^p'iution  to  go  to 
n-o  ha^t;  a  frastt !     The  only 
tjfVy  \vi;v  the-jalter  was  dis- 
^  xUc.  yi:^W^m<^d  ofler  of 


the  Lord  Mayor,  to  give  the  members 
true  old  English  fare — roast-beef  and 
plumb-puddmgl — By  this  liberal  propo- 
sition, the  funds  which  were  voted  for  a 
dinner,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  liberating  the  distressed  and  unfor- 
tunate debtors ;  and  we  have  besides  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  see  that  subscriptions  for  the 
same  laudable  purpose  are  raising  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  we  shall 
have  a  day  of  rejoicing  from  one  end  of 
the  empire  to  the  other;  and  conducted, 
I  hope,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  en- 
lightened and  independei}t  people  of  our 
greati  and  invulnerable  empire. 

I  was  about  to  conclude  this  article, 
when  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  had  made 
a  simile  between  the  confusion  and  cha- 
grin of  the  Jacobirvs  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  the  confusion  ©f  tongues,  which, 
we  are  told,  prevailed  at  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel  I  The  fact  is,  that  our 
modern    democrats,    finding  that    they 
cannot  prevent  the  Jubilee  from  being 
generally   celebrated,    are    reviling  the 
very  "  people'  whose  feelings  they  have 
so  long  tampered  with  !  Cobbett,  for  ex- 
ample, calls  them  "  the  gin  drenched  rab- 
ble;" but  Mr.  *'  Independent  Whig,''  in 
his  paper  of  last  Sunday,  declares  that  they 
are  totally  indifferent  to  any  thing  (and 
yet,  from  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
Jubilee,  he  must  evidently  be  mistaken  !) 
Indeed,  he  himself  thinks,  that  he  is  so  ; 
for,  in  the  next  page,  hoping  that  he  can 
ROUSE  this  said  "  people/'  who  are  so 
''  totally  indifferent/'  he  calls  the  *'  Jii- 
"  bilee  h  contemptible  mockery,  a  deli- 
''  berate  insult,  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
"  and  malice  upon   an  aggravated  and 
*'  suftering   nation,   an  idle  and  useless 
"  show" — and  at  last  he  prays  for  Hea- 
ven to  grant  him  patience  to  endure  the 
sight  of  it.   [How  fine  !]  I  hope  he  will 
obtain  the  boon  ;  for  I  am  really  an  ene- 
my to  bloodshed ;  though  I  cannot  think 
of  next  Wednesday  night  without  appre-^ 
bending  that  the  Coroner  will  have  his 
hands  full  of  business  for  the  remainder 
of  the  w^eek — Many  an  incorrigible  Jaco- 
bin, unable  tosee  or  hear  of  the  emanations 
of  genuine  British  loyalty  on  that  night, 
will  resort  to  poison,  hemp,  or  steel !  But 
oh  !  says  Mr.  Whig,  in  the  paroxysm  of 
his  revolutionary  fervour,  "  if  my  fellow 
"  countrymen   {his  felloiv  countrymen  ! 
how  laughable]  have  but  one  little  pax- 
•*  tide  of  native  dignity  and  shame ; — ^^oi^ 
"  the  tender,  sympathetic  feeling  for  the 
"  awful  and  calamitous  situation  of  their 
*^-  country,  let  them  refuse  to  imitate  tbe 
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"  contagious  example,  and  avoid  the  dis- 
''  gusting  scene  !  [Why  does  he  not  tell 
them,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  for  he 
can  be  very  poetical,  when  he  has  a 
mind,  to  "  hide  their  diminished  heads"] 
"  — If,  under  the  specious  pretence  of 
"  munificence  and  liberality,  they  should 
"seek  to  bribe  the  poor  and  virtuous 
"  part  of  the  community  with  the  sweep- 
^'  trigs  of  their  trenchers,  and  the  scatter- 
'*  ed  Jraginents  of  their  tables,  [How  pa- 
thetic !  An  odd  sort  of  a  bribe,  notwith- 
standing, and,  in  my  mind  rather  fit  for  a 
dog  than  ^  Briton]  let  them  indignantly 
^  spurn  at  the  insidious  and  insulting 
"  boon,  for  they  may  rest  assured  that 
"  every  morsel  which,  from  ^pretended 
charity,  they  receive,  will,  hereafter  be 
*'  exacted  from  them  a  hundredfold.  [Thus, 
the, poor,  according  to  this  Jacobin's  argu- 
ments, must  be  rich,  at  least  in  the  good 
things  of  the  world  ;  for^  if  they  are  obli- 
ged to  refund  the  sweepings  of  trenchers 
an  hundred  fold,  I  conceive  that  they 
will  have  to  disgorge  more  than  was  at 
first  placed  on  them  !]  and  they  will 
"justly  merit  the  gross  and  vulgar  epi- 
"  thet,  formerly  bestowed  upon  them  by 
^'  a  pensioned  apostate,  and  be  stigmati- 
"  zed  as  a  '  swinish  rabble,'  ft  onli/ 
"  to  be  trampled  in  the  mire  /" 

Ah !  Monsieur  le  Vhig,  as  a  Fix^nchman 
would  say,  this  is  an  excellent  morceau 
de  Jacobinisme.  But  it  will  not  do.  Sir ; 
for  every  man,  I  will  answer  for  it,  from 
the  prince  to  th€  cobler,  provided  he  be 
not  in  the  pay  of  Buonaparte,  or  have 
not  caught  the  pestiferous  revolutionary 
influenza,  will  keep  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary in  the  day-time,  and  illuminate  his 
windows  in  the  evening,  though  it  may 
be  6,nly  with  a  farthing  rush-light ;  or,  if 
that  be  not  procurable,  with^the  ancient 
native  light  of  Cobbett's  grandmother — 
"a  rush  dipped  in  oil." 

I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  on  the 
Jubilee;  but  at  present  I  can  only  find 
room  briefly  to  express  my  surprise  and 
astonishment  at  the  advertisement  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Committee 
for  conducting  the  dinner  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  Hall— They  will  have  a  feast, 
but  they  want  to  prevent  the  public  from 
putting  lights  in  their  windows  !  Strange 
inconsistency  1  It  seems  to  me  to  savour 
very  much  of  pusillanimity — as  if, 
for  example,  they  were  afraid  of  the 
overbearing,  and  bullying  of  the  Jaco- 
bins— But  this  I  should  hope,  is  not  the 
case ;  yet,  how  does  it  happen,  that  a 
mere  handful  of  individuals  can  presume 


to  influence  or  control  the  wishes  of 
a  whole  city  ?  I  will  return'  to  this 
subject  at  anotht^r  opportunity.  At 
present  I  can  only  say  that,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  it  is  the  firm 
opinion  of  every  loyal  man,  that  no  means 
ought  to  be  omitted  to  show  tiiat  the  sen- 
timent is  general.  That  we  shall  have 
an  illumination  throughout  London  on 
the  day  in  question,  is  certain;  and  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  such  respectable 
gentlemen  as  those  who  form  the"  above- 
mentioned  committee,  should  have  sufler- 
ed  their  judgment  to  be  overcome  by  a 
few  gabbling  idiots,  and  be  inJuoed  to 
compromise  themselves  in  the  foolish  way 
they  have  done.  M''ould  to  ht?aven  1  ha<i 
been  amonsjst  them!  F,  W.  B, 

In  every  town  and  city  it  is  I'esolved 
to  attend  divine  service,  and  the  whole 
nation,  like  one  great  family,  will  assem- 
ble in  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
for  the  protection  so  long'aObrded  to  the 
father  of  his  people  in  the  most  arduous 
situations,  and  in  the  most  trying  times. 

The  following  is  the  Form  of  Prayer 
and  Thanksgiving  to  be  adopted  on  the 
25th  of  this  month: 

**  O  God,  in  whose  hands  are^he  issues 
of  life  and  death,  and  to  whom  alone  it 
belongeth  to  distribute  mercies,  as  well 
in  lengthening  as  in  shortening  the  days 
of  men,  we  yield  thee  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  protection  thou  hast  vouchr 
safed  to  our  gracious?  Sovereign,  during  a 
long  and  arduous  reign.  Continue,  we 
pray  thee,  thy  watchfulness  over  him  : 
shield  him  from  the  open  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  and  from  hidden  dangers;  from 
the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  and  from  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness:  en- 
lighten his  Councils  for  the  public  good  ? 
strengthen  all  his  measures  :  and  when  it 
shall  seem  fit  to  thine  unerring  wisdom^ 
perfect  the  ends  of  both ;  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  security  to  his  peopie,  of 
concord  and  independence  to  contending 
and  bleeding  nations. — These  blessings, 
and  mercies,  we  implore  for  our  Sove- 
reign, ourselves,  our  Allies,  and  our  ene- 
mies, through  the  ijperits  and  mediation" 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen." 

Notes  of  the  Moniteur  on  the  ^ 
Battle  of  Talavera.  —  The  com^* 
ments^f  Buonaparte's  political  writers  on 
the  defeat  of  the  vast  French  ai:my  at 
Talavera  are  so  absurd  and  contradictory, 
and  so  replete  with  falsehood,  that  they  • 
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are  scarcely  worthy  of  refutation.  As 
Lord  Wellington,  from  his  bravery  and 
talents,  is  honoured  \>y  the  perpetual  a 
buse  of  the  English  democrats^,  and  his 
own  secret  enemies,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  the  French  should  second  their  ca- 
lumnious views,  ^nd  attempt  to  stigmatise 
the  professional  conduct  of  a  man  who 
has  v/rested  from  their  brows  the  laurel  ol 
victory.  But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  of  character  between 
the  writings  of  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish assailants  of  his  Lordship.  They  will 
perceive  that  the  latter  are  only  anxious 
to  speak  light  of  his  Lordship^s  talents,  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  their 
own  countrymen  from  the  odium  which 
the  defeat  has  cast  upon  their  army.  The 
French  stricture,  therefore,  contain  none 
of  those  ferocious,  assassin-like  attacks 
upon  his  Lordship  which  are  heaped  up- 
on him  by  Cobbett  and  other  English 
demagogues. 

Respecting  some  of  the  absurd  shifts 
to  which  the  Monitezii'  is  reduced,  in  or- 
der to  hide  the  disgrace  of  its  army  in  Spain, 
a  valuable  correspondent  has  transmit- 
ted me  the  following  pointed  observations. 


derful  with  what  ease  the  French  writers 
can  magnify,  or  diminish  the  size  of 
^heir  armies,  to  suit  their  purpose. — 
Where  this  army  of  70,000  men  could 
come  from,  God  only  knows;  but  every 
mortal  knows,  that  iSoult,  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  fled  out  of  Portugal,  before 
our  bayonets,  with  not  more  than  10  or 
11,000,  and  his  two  coadjutors  had  beei^ 
kept  at  bay  in  Galiicia,  and  had  even 
been  driven  from  Vigo,  and  compelled 
to  abandon  Corunna,  by  a  handful  of 
Spaniards  under  the  Marquis  Romana ; 
so  that  this  part  of  the  army  could  not 
much  exceed  25,000  men;  though 
Lord  Wellington  supposed  they 
MIGHT  AMOUNT  TQ  30,000  and  not 
10  or  12,000,  as  the  lying  Moniteur  says. 
In  anothor  place  the  Moniteur  calls  it  a 
singular  calculation  of  Lord  Wellingtons^ 
where  he  estimated  the  forces  under 
Victor,  after  allowing  12,000  to  watch 
Vanegas,  and  10  or  11,000  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  at 
25,000,  and  immediately  makes  a  pom- 
pous enumeration  of  those  forces,  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  that  calculation. 
He  says,  "  The  tirst  corps  is  composed 


The  French  account,  being  a  documentjof  36  battalions,  the  fourth  of  30,  and  the 
worthy  of  preservation,  for  the  purpose  of  I  reserve  of  20;     and  the  cavalry  of  40 


reference  and  contrast,  shall  be  inserted 
as  soon  as  room  can  be  found  for  it. 
Sir, 
Within  these  few  days,  an  article  has 
appeared  in  the  paper,  translated  from 
the  Moniteur,  on  the  campaign  in  Spain. 
On  this  article  I  beg  leave  to  ofier  a  few 
remarks,  not  from  its  importance,  for  it 
is  really  fuller  of  palpable  falsehoods 
than  perhaps  any  other  tiling  which  ever 
disgraced  the  columns  of  that  servile  Pa- 
per: but  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
to  what  miserable  shifts,  some  writers 
firi  London  J  will  have  recourse,  to  gra- 
tify their  abominable  malignity.  The 
Moniteur  sets  out  with  a  wish  (bow  sin- 
cere 1  leave  you  to  judge)  that  Lord 
W^ellingtpn  would  always  command  the 
English  armies.  Am\  why?  Because 
"  With  Ills  character  lie  will  suffer  some 
great  catastrophe.  It  appears  that  he 
has  neither  spies,  nor  any  accurate  in- 
formation, which  is  astonishing  in  a 
country  where  England  has  so  many 
partizans."  And  how  does  the  sapient 
Moniteur  prove  this?  By  saying  that 
Lord  Wellington  thought  he  had  only 
to  do  with  10  or  12,000  men;  that  is, 
the  united  corps  of  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mor- 
tier,  at  Placentia,  **  when,  in  fact,  they 
amounted  to  70,000  men/'    Jt  is  won* 


squadrons;  Lord  Wellington  had,  there- 
fore, around  him  170  battalions,  and  feO 
or  90  squadrons,  and  he  expected  to  con- 
quer Madrid  with  20,000  men.  W^e  do 
not  speak  of  the  Spaniards;  they  may 
be  reckoned  as  of  ccnsequence  for  plun-^ 
dering  single  persons,  or  defeiidirig  them- 
selves behind  a  wall,  but  very  little  ac- 
count can  be  made  of  them  in  a  regular 
battle,  as  the  English  may  have  been 
convinced."'  Now,  accordincjto  this  ac- 
count,  there  were  under  Victor  86  batta- 
lions, and  40  squadrons,  which,  taken 
fiom  the  whole  French  foixe  of  170  bat- 
talions and  80  or  90  squadrons,  leaves 
under  Soult  84  battalions  and  40  or  50 
squadrons;  and  if  these  consist  of  70,00Q 
men,  as  the  Moniteur  states,  then  S6. 
battalions  and  40  squadrons  under  Vic- 
tor must  be  about  the  same  number — 
Here,  then,  the  French  on  the  3d  of 
August,  have  two  armies  of  70,000  men 
each,  the  one  at  Placentia  and  the  other 
at  Talavera,  about  40  or  50  miles  distant 
from  each  other;  midway  between  these, 
at  Orapesa,  are  the  English  and  Spa- 
niards, consiting  of,  according  to  the 
Moniteur,  50,000,  surrounded,  by  the 
Moniteufs  account;  for  he  says  the  170 
battalions,  and  80  or  90  squadrons  were 
'*  around  them."    %Rt  us  suppose  for  s^ 
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moment  this  account  of  the  Moniteur  to 
be  true;  what  a  glorious,  what  an  ani- 
mating consideration  it  must  be  to  us,  to 
behold  our  little  army,  of  20,000,  who, 
"fight  ii?e/lf,*"^ith  no  other  aid  than 
30,000  Spaniards  "  of  no  consequence*' 
set  at  defiance  140,000  of  the  enemy! 
They  suffer  them  to  cross  the  bridge  at 
Ar^o  Bispo,  and  to  take  a  position  at 
DeJeytosa,  without  daring  to  follow  them. 
Why,  with  140,000  they  ought  to  have 
dispersed  the  allies,  and  had  possession  of 
both  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  in  less  than  three 
weeks!  If  this  account  were  true,  Buona- 
parte would  not  suffer  one  of  his  five 
marshals  to  wear  his  head  a  month 
longer,  and  even  Joe  Bottle,  as  the  Spa- 
niards call  him,  would  feel  his  crown  in 
danger.  In  their  first  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Talavera,  the  French  said,  that  the 

ALLIES  WERE  THREE  TIMES  AS  NU 
MEROUS  AS  THEY  WERE;  they  now 
say  the  allies  consisted  of  55,000  men; 
therefore,  the  French  were  between  18 
and  19,000;  but,  by  the  abeve  splendid 
statement,  Victor  must  have  had,  before 
the  battle,  at  least  90,000:  so  much  for 
French  veracity  as  to  numbers !  The 
fact  is,  the  French  were  nothing  like, so 
numerous  as  this  latter  account  repre 
sents — Soult  had  not  more  than  25,  or 
30,00  men;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  Cuesta,  who 
might  have  defended  the  strong  position 
of  Talavera  for  many  days,  the  English 
would  have  come  rapidly  upon,  and  to 
tally  routed  them. 

1  come  now  to  (he  point,  and  that,  is 
to  review  the  conduct  of  the  Times  in  its 
comments  o<n  this  French  article;  and 
they  are  really  very  curious  and  very  valu' 
able.  The  notes  o^ ihit.Moniteur  appear- 
ed before  the  Editor  of  the  Times  in  so 
dazzling  a  light,  that  they  actually  depri- 
ved the  poor  man  of  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  made  him  say  some  things,  which, 
in  his  sane  moments,  h'e  would  be  ash^m- 
■ed  of.  They  made  him  say,  "  while  he, 
(meaning  the  enemy)  allows  that  we  can 
fight  well,  he  describes  the  Spaniards  as 
of  consequence  only  in  plundering  sin- 
gle persons,  &c.  We  may  surely,  there- 
fore, believe  such  an  umpire  as  this, 
when,  upon  the  subject  of  abandoning  the 
British  sick  and  wounded,  he  declares 
that  Cuesta  did  rfght  to  leave  Talavera; 
if  he  had  delayed,  he  had  been  lost.*' 
Truly,  this  is  the  most  curious  piece  of 
loscic  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  Because 
the  French  do  what  every  one  would  ex. 
pect  them  to  do^  that  i?^  endeaYour  to  sow 
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dissention  between  the  allies,  we  are  to 
believe  whatever  they,  chuse  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  the  operations  of  those 
allies.  But  the  Times,  after  agreeing 
with  the  Moniteur  as  to  Cuesta  doing 
right,  has  this  pretty  little  inuendo:  "  it 
was  not,  therefore,  Cuesta  by  whom  they 
[the  sick  and  wounded  J  were  deserted;** 
the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious.  Lord 
Wellington  basely  deserted  his  sick!! 
Why  do  you  not  boldly  say  so,  good  Mr. 
Times?-— Hear  the  Times  again — ''The 
misconceptions  of  our  generals  are  fully 
exposed.  Mind  generals,  not  general, 
O,  no !  the  general  in  chief  is  too  great 
a  favourite  with  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 
to  have  all  the  blame !  it  must,  therefore, 
be  divided  among  all  the  generals. 
What  a  cunning  Jesuit  it  is!  mark  him 
again,  quoting  Lord  Wellington's  dis- 
patch :  "  1  preferred  to  go,  (that  is  to 
meet  Soult),  from  thinking  that  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  most  likely  to  do  the 
business  effectually,  and  without  con- 
test: he  exclaims,  ♦*  Blind  confidence  I" 
No,  no,  Mr.  Times,  it  was  not  blind  con-^ 
fidence,  it  was  a  just  confidence  in  his 
own  skill,  and  in  the  valour  of  his  troops; 
and,  if  you  were  not  blinded  by  malice, 
you  would  see  it  that  in  light. 
Depend  on  it,.Sir,  you  will  gain  no  cre- 
dit by  seekiiig  every  opportunity,  like 
the  Botley  Demagogue,  to  vent  your 
spleen  against  this  distinguished  oflicer. 
You  will  never  make  the  reflecting  part 
of  your  countrymen  believe,  that  the 
surest  way  to  severe  your  country  is,  by 
endeavouring  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  its 
greatest  heroes.— I  am,  &c. 

B.  M, 
Pentonville,  Oct.  16,  1809. 

Peace  between  France  and 
Austria. — The  Jacobins  have,  alas! 
another  subject  for  exultation.  The  fate 
of  Austria  is  decided  by  a  most  humilia- 
tincr  and  disgraceful  Peace  ! — Their  next 
triumph  will  be  in  the  subjugation  of 
Spain,  an  event  which  is  now,  we  fear, 
inevitable  ! — ^Ministers  are  said  to  have 
received  last  night,  the  distressing  intelli- 
gence of  Austria's  humiliation. 


To  COKtlESFOiNDiiiN  1^. 

The  excelUijtt  Letter  of  J.  J.  W.  J.  on  the  Rmnan 
and  Engiish  laws^  shall  appear ,  if  possible^  in  the 
next  number.  The  promised  favours  of  various  other 
friends  to  this  undertaking,  will  be  accepted  with 
pleasure. 

A  series  of  Letters  will  speedily  be  inserted,  ad- 
dressed to  Cobbetfs  leading  patrons ;  pointing  out 
the  consequence  of^ch  patronage  and,as9odation  at 
this  awful  crisis,    .     '  ' 
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Comprising  a  Revieiv  of  his  WritingSy  in  America 
'  and  in  Great  Britain. 

**  Out  of  thine  own'iii6ath  will  I  judge  theey 
thou  wicked  servant;" 

*'  He  is  the  spider,  in  the  emblem ;  he  fetch- 
es poison  out  of  every  thing,  and  had  rather  go 
to  heil  in  a  rebellious  road,  of  his  own  finding, 
than  to  heaven  in  the  way  of  peace  and  obedi- 
ence," Character  of  a  Whig 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  sea  view. — A  burst  of  patriotism.- — Cobhett  mounts 
the  flying  horse. — A  blazon  of  arms- — Cobbet  libels 
the  navij. — [s  advised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Miss  Roper. — His  delicacy  is  shocked. — Cobbett 
blushes  at  being  suspected  of  bastard?/. — Dis- 
claims patriotism  a.)id  p/iilo.wphtj. — Pegasus  toy^ses 
him  off,  but  does  not  kick  his  brains  out. — Cohbelt 
goes  to  plough  again. — Afflicted  icith  ennui. — 
Cobble s  gallantri/.r-' (Jnexpeciedli/  jinds  himself 


praise,  and  the  burden  of  our  songs.  The 
sight  of  the  fleet  brought  all  these  into 
my  mind;  in  confused  order,  it  is  tr«e, 
but  with  irresistable  force.  My  heart 
was  inflated  with  national  pride.  The 
sailors  were  my  countrymen ;  the  fleet 
belonged  to  my  country,  and,  surely, 
I  had  my  part  in  it,  and  in  all  its  honours; 
yet,  those  honour^  I  had  not  earned ;  I 
took  to  myself  a  sort  of  reproach  for  pos- 
stssin^  what!  had  no  right  to,  and  re- 
solved'to  have  a  jiist  claim,  by  sharing  in 
the  hardships  and  danpjers.'' 

How  loyal,  how  patriotic  Cobbett  was 
when  he  wrote  this  !— .n:e  arrived  at  his 
'Ancle's,  he  tells  us  [this  is  the  first  time 
that  we.  knew  he  had  an  uncle]  late  in 
the  evening,  with  his  mind  full  of  his 
seaiaring  project.  He  *'  had  walked 
thirty  mile.t  diiriiig  the  day,  and  conse- 
quently was  \veil  wearied  ;"  but  ho  ''slept 
not  a  moment.^*  As  soon  as  it  was  day^ 
ight,  he  arose  and' walked  down  towards 


in  Condon. —Having  been  disobedient,  he  becomes  the  old  Castle,  OQ  tlie  beach  of  Spithead; 
ashamed,  and  repents. — Ziecome?  o?ieo/'/Ae  Dey/Z\?  land,  by  giving  sixpence  to  an  invalid, 
minorage^ts.-^Vnucquairitcdwiih  Legal pot-hooks\\^QQ]Q^^^^^^    permission    to    KO    Upon    the 


and  hangers  — Picture  of  a  petty  fogger'^s  office.'^ 
Pious  invocation. — Cobbett  scared  out  of  his  wits 
by  an  ugly  old  icomun. — A  Gr(iy''s  Inn  Venus.— -A 
walk  in  St.^  James's  Park. — A  cunnir'g  bird  caught 
with  chuff. — About  to  be  transported  to  Elysium, 

After  a  due  season  of  repose.  We  pro- 
ceed to  inform  the  readei',  on  the  credit 
of  our  hejo  himself,  that,  towards  the  aii-^ 
tumn  of  I7S2,  Cobbett  went  to  visit  a 
relation,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portsmouth.  *'  From  the  top  of  Ports- 
down,'^  says  Cobbett,  "  I,  for  tiie  first 
time,  beheld  the  sea,  and  no  sooner  did  I 
behold  it,  than  I  wished  to  be  a  sailoi. 
I  could  iiever  account  for  this  sudden  im- 
pulse, nor  can  1  now.  Almost  all  En^'lis.h 
boys  feel  the  same  inclination  :  it  would 
seem  that,  like  young  ducks,  instinct  leads 
them  to  rush  oh  the  bosom  of  the  water. 
But  it  was  not  the  sek  alorie  I  saw :  the 
grand  fleet  vyas  riding  at  anchor  at 
Spithead.  I  had  heard  of  the  wooden 
walls  of  Old  England  :  I  had  forrfted  my 
ideas  of  a  ship,  and  of  a  fleet ;  but  what 
1  now  beheld,  so  far  surpassed  what  I  had 
ever  been  able  to  form  a  conception  of, 
that  I  stood  lost  between  astonishment 
and  admiration.  I  had  heard  talk  bf  the 
glorious  deeds  of  our  admirals  and  sailors, 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
of  aH  those  memorable  combats,  that  good 
^nd  true  Englishmen  never  fail  to  relate 
to  their  childrtm  about  a  hundred  times  a 
year. 'The  brave  Rodney's  victories  over 
our  natural  enemies,  the  Frendi  and  Spa- 
niards, had  long  been  the  theme  of  our 


permission  to  go  upon  the 
battlements.  There  he  had  a  closer  view 
of  the  fleet,  and,  at  every  look,  his  im-^ 
patience "^^tb  be  on  board  increased.  "  In 
short,''  says  he,  "  I  went  from  the  castle 
to  Portsmouth,  got  into  a  boat,  and  was 
in  a  few  rainutes'on  board  the  Pegasus  (1  j 
man  of  war."         ^     ^ 

Cobbett  tells  us,  that  "  the  captain  had 
more  compassion  than  is  generally  met 
with  in  men  01  his  profession."  Thus,  a 
gross  libel,' upon  the  noblest  profession 
in  the  world,  appears  tc  have  escaped 
from  the  pen  of  W^llfarn'  Cobbett,  even 
in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  loyalty^  as, 
of  all  men  in  the  'world,  British,  sailors 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
compassionate,  the  most  liberal,  the  most 

(1)  Le  Pegase.  This  was  the  74  gun-ship, 
which,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (l7U2)  had 
been  captured  by  the  present  Eayl  St.  Vincent, 
who  then  commanded  the  Foudroyant.  It  was 
from  this  capture,  that  his  Lordship  thought 
proper  to  select  the  supporters  of  hip  shield  of 
hotiour : — on  the  dexter  side  appears  the  Eagle, 
with-  the  thunder  of  Jove,  repi-cscntiruj  the 
Fovidroyant,  which  he  commanded ;  and,  on 
(he  siaiistf^r,  the  offspring  of  Medusa,  the  Pe- 
j^asus,  which  he  had  vanquished. — The  Hon 
Captain  Berkeley,  brother  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  who  had  been  ai  the  action,  at  the 
time  of  Cobbett's  visit  to  Portsmouth,  com- 
manded the  Pegasus.  It  was  this  gentleman, 
now  a  flag-officer,  who  commanded  the  Marl- 
borough, on  the  ever-memorable  1st  of  June 
1794J  and  who,  at  the  time  of  the  erigagemep.i 
between  the  Leopard  and  Chesapeak,  in  IS07^ 
most  nobly  supported  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  on  the  American  station. 
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about''  thee,  *M!i  the  course  of  owe  week !" 
ilow  inscrutable  are  the  paths  of  futu- 
rity !    Who  can  tell  what  honoii7\<  may- 
await    thee!       Cobbett    'Meturiied 


generous  ! — The  Captain  of  the  Pegasus, 
however,  represented  to  young  Cobbett 
the  toils  which  he  must  undergo,  and  the 
punishment  which  the  .east  disobedience 
or  neglect  would  subject  him  to.'  ''He 
persuaded  me,"  says  Cobbett,  *'  to  re- 
ctum home,  and  I  remember  he  conclu- 
ded his  advice  with  telling  me,  that  it 
was  better  to  be  led  to  church  in  a  hal- 
ter, to  be  tied  to  a  girl  that  I  did  not  like 
than  to  be  tied  to  the  gangway,  or,  as  the 
vSailors  call  it,  married  to  Miss  Roper." 
Poor  Cobbett!  He  perceived,  **  from 
the  conclusian  of  this  wholesome  coun- 
sel," '^  that  the  captain  thought,"  that  he 
*'  had  eloped  on  account  of  a  bastard!"  The 
youth's  modesty — yea,  even  young  Cob- 
bett's  modesty-^was  grossly  shocked ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  he  actually 
*'  blushed  /"  "  I  blushed/'  says  Cobbett, 
and  that  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion;  "but 
J  declare  to  the  reader,  that.  I  was  no 
MORE  GUILTY  OF  SUCH  AN  OFFENCE, 
than  Mr.  Swanwick  (3^,  or  any  oiher  gen- 
tlemen  who  is  constitutionally  virtuous. 
No;  thank  heaven,  I  have  none  of  the 
Franklintonian  crimes  to  accuse  myself  of; 
my  children  do  not  hang  their  hats  up  in 
other  men's  houses;  1  am  neither  patriot 
nor  philosopher.^' 

That  Cobbett  is  ''neither  patriot  nor 
philosopher,*'  is  another  of  Cobbett's 
rare  truths;  whether  any  of  his  children 
*'  hang  their  hats  up  in  other  men's 
houses,'' we  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but 
we  certainly  feel  disposed  to  class  him 
among  those  i^jgentlemanly  beings,  who 
are  not  constitutionally  virtuous. 

Cobbett  tells  us,  that  he  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  convince  Captain  Berkeley, 
that  choice  alone  had  led  him  to  the  sea. 
Captain  Berkeley  sent  him  on  shore;  and 
the  young  adventurer  then  applied  to  the 
port  admiral,  to  get  his  "  name  enrolled 
among  those  who  were  distined  for  the 
service;"  but  as  he  was,  "in  some  sort 
[he  does  not  tell  us  how  far  he  adhered 
to  truth]  obliged  toacquaint  the  admiral 
with  what  had  passed  on  board  the  Pega- 
sus," his  "  request  was  refused,"  and  he 
*'  happily  escaped,  sorely  against  his" 
**  will,  from  the  most  toilsome  and  peri- 
lous profession  in  the  world. 

Ah,  Cobbett!  lucky  dogt  thou  didst 
not  then  know  what  a  great  man  thou 
Svast  destined  to  be  1  that  thou  wast  to 
have  thy  "  picturie  stuck  in  the  windows, 
iand  have  jfour  whole  books    published 

(2)  This  gentleman's  name  will  most  Hkely 


once  more  to  the  plough;"   but,  says  he, 
'*  I  was  spoiled  for  a  farmer.      J  had, 
before  my  Portsmouth  adventure,  never 
known  any  other    ambition  than  that  of 
surpassing  my  blathers  in  the  different 
labours   of  the  field;    but  it  was  quite 
otherwise  now;  I  sighed   for   a  sight  of 
the  world ;    the  little  island  of  Britain 
seemed  too  small  a  compass  for  me.    The 
things   in  which  I  had  taken  the  most 
delight  were  neglected;  the  singing  of 
the    birds   grew  insipid,   and   even   the 
heart-cheering  cry  of  the  hounds,  after 
which  1  formerly  used  to  fly  from   my 
work,  bound  o'er    the  fields,   and  dash 
through   the   brakes    and   coppices,   was 
heard  with  the  most  torpid  indiiference.'' 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Cobbett  re- 
mained at  home  till  the  following  spring, 
when  he  bade  a  long  adieu  tothe  plouo-h- 
tail.     "  It  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  1783/*  ^ 
says  he,  "  that  I,  like  Don  Quixotte,  sal- 
lied   forth    to  seek  adventures.      I   was 
dressed  in  my  holiday  clothes,  [how  fine] 
in    order   to   accompany   two   or    three 
lasses  ta  Guildford   fair.     They  were  to 
assemble  at  a  house  about  three  miles  from 
my  home,  where  I  was  to  attend   them; 
but  unfortunately  for  me,  [perhaps  not 
for  the  poor  girls]  I  had   to  cross  the 
London  turnpike  road.     The  stage-coach 
had  just  turned  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and 
was  rattling  down  towards  me  at  a  mer- 
ry rate.     The  notion  of  going  to  Lon- 
don never    entered    my  mind,  till  this 
very  moment,  yet    the  step   was   com- 
pletely determined  on,  before  the  coach 
came  to  the  spot  where  I  stood.     Up  I 
got,  and   was  in    London    about     nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     [What  became 
of  the  girls,  Cobbett?]     It  was  by  mere 
accident  that  I  had    money  enough  to 
defray  the  expences  of  this  day.     Being 
rigged   out  for 'the   fair,  I  had   three  or 
four  crown  and  half  crown  pieces,  (which 
most    certainly    I    did     not    intend    to 
spend) (3),  besides    a   few^  shillings   and 
halfpence.     This  my  little  all,  which  f 
had    been    years    in    amassing,    melted 
away  like  snow  before  the   sun,   when 
touched  by  the  fingers  of  the  inn-keepers 
and  th^ir  waiters.     In  short,  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Ludgate  Hill,  and  had  paid  my 

(3)  How  the  love  of  lucre  seems  to  liave  over- 


appear  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  Me-  powei'ed  every  other  feeling  in  the  baseiiiiad  of 
iBoir.     Cobbett,  we  believe,  knows  ichy.  \  this  man,  even  from  his  era  die! 
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fare^  I  had  but  about  half  a  crown  in  my  wrthographi/,  gave  him  infinite  trouble: 


pocket/^ 

"  By  a  commencement,"  Cobbett  con- 
tinues, "  of  that  good  luck  [many  think 
that  he  has  had  the  deviTs  luck,  and  his 
own  too]  which  has  hitherto  attended 
me,  through  all  the  situations  in  which 
fortune  has  placed  m^  I  was  preserved 
from  ruin.  A  gentleman,  who  was  one 
of  the  passengers  in  the  stage,  fell  into 
conversation  with  me  at  dinner,  and  he 
soon  learnt  that  I  was  going,  I  knew  not 
whither,  nor  for  what.''  This  gentleman 
proved  to  be  a  hop-merchant  in  South- 
wark,  who  had  often  dealt  with  Cobbett's 
father  at  Wey-Hill;  and  perceiving  the 
danger  which  little  JDon  Quixote  was  in, 
and  being  a  parent  himself,  he  took 
Billy  Cobbett  home,  wrote  to  the  old 
wan,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
the  youngster  to  obey  his  father's  orders, 
and  to  return  home.  "  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,'*  observes  Cobbett,  *'  that  /  icas  dis- 
obedient. It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  been  so,  and  1  have  lepentcd  of  it 
from  that  moment  to  this;"  that  is,  till 
some  time  in  the  year  i'796.  Alas!  how 
many  causes  has  Cobbett  had  for  repent- 
ance since  that  period  !  **  Willingly," 
he* continues,  "would  I  have  returned; 
but  pride  would  not  suffer  me  to  do  it. 
I  feared  the  scoffs  of  my  acquaintances 
more  than  the  real  evils  that  threatened 


me. 


iir 


Finding 


the    obstinacy — "  hereditary 
of  his  young  jyrotege  not  to  be 


overcome,  the  benevolent  hop-merchant 
began  to  look  out  for  an  employment  for 
him,  and  was  actually  preparing  ah  ad- 
yertisement,  for  insertion  in  a  Newspa- 
per, when  an  attorney  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, a  Mr.  Holland,  who  happened  to 
want  ''an  understrapping  quill-driver,'' 
called  in.  A  bargain  was  quickly  struck; 
"  and  the  next  oay,"  says  Cobbett,  "  saw 
me  perched  upon  a  great  high  stool,  in 
an  obscure  chamber,  in  (jray's  Inn,  en- 
deavouring to  decipher  the  crabbed 
draughts  of  my  employer/' 

Cobbett  tfclls  us  that  he  '<  could  write 
a  good  plain  hand,  but*'  he  "  could  not 
yead  the  pot-hooks  and  hangers  of  Mr. 
Holland.  "  He  [Mr.  Holland]  was  a 
month,'*  says  Cobbett,  "  in  learning {i) 
tne  to  copy  without  almost  continual  as- 
sistance,, and  even  then  I  was  of  but  lit- 
tle use  to  him;  for,  besides  that  I  wrote  a 
snail's  pace,  my  want  of  knoivledge  in 


so  that  for  the  first  two  months  I  was  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  hands.  Time, 
however,  rendered  me  useful ;  and  Mr^ 
Holland  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  he 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  me,  just  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  began  to  grow 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  him." 

Cobbett,  notwithstanding  his  good  luck, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  hap- 
py under  the  tuition,  alias  learning,  of 
Mr.  Holland;  and  we  dare  say,  he  very 
often  wished  himself  at  the  plough-tail 
again.  "  Ko  part  of  rriy  life,"  says  he, 
"  has  been  total  1}''  unattended  with  plea- 
sure, except  the  eight  or  nine  months  I 
passed  in  Gray's  Inn.  The  office  (for  so 
the  dungeon  where  I  wrote  was  called) 
was  so  dark,  that,  on  cloudy  days,  we 
were  obliged  to  burn  candle.  1  vvoikecj 
like  a  galley  slave  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  ar.d  some- 
times all  night  long.  How  many  quar- 
rels I  have  assisted  to  foment  and  perpe- 
tuate between  those  poor  inaoceut  fel- 
lows, John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe!  How 
many  times  (God  forgive  me!)  luive  I 
set  them  to  assault  each  other,  with  guns, 
swords,  stakes,  and  pitchforks,  and  then 
them  to  answer  for  their  mis- 
before  our  Sovereign  L<Td  the 
King,  seated  in  His  Court  of  Westminster  ? 
When  I  think  of  the  saids  and  safari hs, 
and  the  counts  of  tautology  that  i  scrib- 
bled over;  when  I  think  of  those  sheets 
of  sev^enty-two  words,  and  those  lines 
two  inches  apart,  my  brain  turns.  Gra- 
cious  heaven!    if  I    am  doomed  to  be 


brought 
deeds 


wretched,  bury  me  beneath  Iceland 
snows,  and  let  me  feed  on  blubber;  stretch 
me  under  the  burning  line  ;  and  deny 
me  thy  propitious  dews;  nay,  if  it  be 
thy  will,  suffocate  me  with  the  infected 
and  pestilential  air  of  a  democratic  [5) 
club-room;  but  save  me  from  the  desk  of 
an  attorney  !" 

Poor  Cobbett!  His  master,  who  at- 
tended but  little  in  the  chambers,  always 
went  out  to  dinner,  while  he  was  left  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  laundress. 
*'  Those  gentlemen  of  the  law,"  says. 
Cobbett,  ''  who  have  resided  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  London,  know  very  well 
what  a  laundress  means."  We  dare  say 
they  do.      *'  Ours  was,"    he  continues, 

(s)  WouldvCobbett  feel  so  bitter  a  dislike  to  a 
democratic  club-room  wow? — Not  unless  be  were 
paid  for  disliking  it ;  and  paid  highLy  too ;  for 

I  now  (God  forgive  us,  as  be  would  say)  be  is  tbe 
Lord  of  a  nianor ;  and,,  instead  of  being  driven, 
live  a  brute,  himself,  he  has  got-bfutes  q1  hia 
own  to  drivf. 
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^'  I  believe,  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the 
sisterhood.  She  had  age  and  experience 
enough  to  be  Lady  Abbess  of*  ail  the 
puns  in  all  the  convents  of  Irish-ToWn. 
It  would  be  wronging  the  witch  of  Endor 
to  compare  her  to  this  hag,  who  was  the 
only  crtature  that  deigiied  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  All  except  the 
name,  I  was  in  prison,  and  this  weird  sis- 
ter w^as  my  keeper.  Our  chambers  were, 
to  me,  what  the  subterraneous  cavern  was 
to  Gil  Bias:  his  description  of  the  Dam.» 
Leonarda  exactly  suited  my  laun-dress; 
nor  were  the  professions,  or  rather  the 
practice,  of  our  masters  altogether  dissi- 
inilar/' 

Cobbett  further  informs  us,  that  he 
f'  never  quitted  this  gloomy  recess,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  when"  he  "  usually 
took  a  walk  to  St.  James's  Park,  to  feast'^ 
his  "  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  trees,  the 
grass,  and  "the  water.  In  one  of  these 
walks,"  he  *'  happened  to  cast*'  his 
"  eye  on  an  advertisement,  inviting  all 
loyal  young  men,  who  had  a  mind  to 
gain  riches  and  glory,  to  repa-ir  to  a 
certain  rendezvous,  where  they  miglu 
enter  into  his  Majesty's  marine  service, 
;ind  have  the  peculiar  happiness  and  ho- 
nour of  being  enrolled  in  the  Chatham 
division  "  Cobbett,  cunning  dog!  '^  was 
not  ignorant  enotigh  to  be  the  dupe  of 
this  morsel  of  n^ilitary  bombast;"  but 
h€  w^anted  a  change  ;  besides  which,  he 
"  knetv  [sagacious  little  rogue]  that  ma- 
rines went  to  sea  ;*  and  his  "  desire  to 
be  on  that  element  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  by*'  his  *'  being  penned 
up  in  London.'*  ^'  In  short,"  says  he, 
*'  I  resolved  to  join  this  glorious  corps ; 
and,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  dis- 
covered by  my  frieqds,  I  went  down  to 
Chatham,  aiiq  enlisted  into  the  marines, 
as  I  thought ;  but  the  next  morning  I 
found  myself  before  a  captain  of  a  march- 
ing regiment.  There  was  no  retreating  \ 
I  had  taken  a  shilling  to  drink  his  Ma- 
jesty's health,  and  his  further  bounty 
was  ready  for  my  reception." 

When  Cobbett  told  the  captain,  who, 
he  says,  was  an  Irishman,  and  proved  af- 
terwards an  excellenr  friend  to  him,  that 
he  thought  himself  engaged  in  the  ma- 
rines, the  captain  answered,  "  By  Jasus! 
my  lad,  and  you  have  had  a  narrow 
escape."  He  informed  him,  that  the  re- 
giment into  which  he  "  had  been  so  hap- 
py as  to  enlist,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
boldest  in  the  whole  army,  and  that  it 
was  at  that  time  serving  in  that  fine, 
^Qurishing,  and  plentiful  country.  Nova 


Scotia.  He  dwelt  Idng,"  continues  Cob- 
bett, "  on  the  beauties  &nd  ri(  hes  of  this 
terrestrial  paradise,  ynd  dismissed  me, 
perfectly  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of 
a  voyage  thither." 

We  now  beg  leave  again  to  pause;  as» 
suring  the  reader,  that  Chapter  IV.  of 
this  erentful  history,  will  open  a  scene 
to  him,  as  interesting  as  the  pictured  ely- 
sium  of  Nova  Scoria,  jjaaued  by  the 
glowing  eloquence  oi  an  Irishman,  was 
to  the  juvenile  Don  Quixote,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  1  ereet. 

*#*  Erratum. — In  page  46,  line  17,  for  "  the 
rise  of  a  Right  Hoaourabie,"  read,  "  the  vic^ 
of  a  Right  Honourable." 

^To  he  continued. J 

POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 

Correspondence  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning. 

The  following  are  given  as  authentic  copies  of 
the  letters  that  passed  bt  tweet)  the  above  Right 
Honourable  Personages,  previously  to  the  duel. 

St.  Jr.mes's-square,  Sept.  19,  I8O9. 

"  Sir, — U  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  preceited  the  recent  resignations,— It  is 
enough  for  me,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
object  of  this  letter,  to  state,  that  it  appears  a 
proposition  had  been  agitated,  without  any  com- 
munication with  me,  tor  my  removal  from  the 
War  Department;  and  that  you,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  Session,  having  urged  a  deci- 
sion upon  this  question,  with  the  alternative  of 
your  seceding  from  the  Government,  procured 
a  positive  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Portland 
(the  execution  of  whicii  you  afterwards  consider- 
ed yourself  entitled  to  enforce)  thut  such  remo- 
val should  be  carried  into  effect.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  promise,  by  which  I  consider  that  you 
pronounced  it  unfit  that  I  should  remain  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  War,  and  by  which  my 
situation,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  was  mad(i 
dependent  upon  your  will  and  pleasure,  you 
continued  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  me, 
and  to  leave  me  not  only  in  the  persuasion  that 
I  possessed  your  contidence  and  f;up])ort  as  a 
colleague,  but  you  allowed  me,  in  breach  of 
every  principle  of  good  tVath,  both  public  and 
private,  though  thus  virtually  superseded,  to 
originate  and  j)roceed  in  the  execution  of  a  new- 
enterprise  of  ti.e  most  arduous  and  important: 
natu»*e,  with  your  apparent  concurrence,  anc| 
ostensible  approbation. 

"  Vou  were  fully  aware  that  if  rtiy  situaticu  in 
the  Government  had  been  disclosed  to  me,  T 
could  not  have  submitted  to  remain  one  moment 
in  office,  without  the  entire  abandonment  of  my 
private  honour,  and  public  duty.  You  kiunv  I 
was  deceived,  and  j'ou  continued  to  deceive  ri^ie. 

"  I  am  aware,  it  may  be  said,  which  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  when  you  pressed 
for  a  decision  for  my  rt;moval,  you  also  pressed 
for  its  disclosure,  and  that  it  was  resisted  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  some  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, supposed  to  be  my  friends.  But  I 
iiever  can  admit,  that  you  have  a  right  lo  make 
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use  of  sucli  a  plea,  in  justification  of  an  act 
affecting  my  honourj  nor  that  the  sentiments  of 
others  could  justify  an  acquiescence  in  such  a 
delusion  on  your  part,  who  had  yourself  felt  and 
stated  Its  unfairness.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the 
liead  of  any  administration,  or  any  supposed 
friend,  (whatever  may  he  their  motives)  can 
authorise  or  sanction  any  man  in  such  a  course 
of  long  and  persevering  deception.  For  were  I 
to  aijmit  such  a  principle,  ray  honour  and  cha- 
racter would  be  from  that  moment  in  the  discre- 
tion of  persons  vvboiiy  nnauthorised,  and  known 
to  you  to  he  unauthorised,  to  act  for  me  in  such 
a  case.  ]t  was  thei'efore  your  art  and  your  con- 
duct which  deceived  lae;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  arquiesce  in  he  ng  placed  in  a  situation 
by  you,  which  no  man  of  honour  could  knaw- 
ingly  submit  to,  nor  patiently  suffer  himself  to 
be  betrayed  into,  without  forfeiting  that  cha- 
racter. 

"  I  have  no  right,  as  a  public  man,  to  resent 
your  demanding,  upon  public  grounds,  my  re- 
moval from  the  particular  office  I  have  held,  or 
even  from  the  Administration,  as  a  condition  of 
yonr  continuing  a  Member  of  the  Government. 
But  I  have  a  distinct  right  to  expect  that  a  pro- 
position, justifiable  in  itself,  shall  not  be  execu- 
ted m  an  unjustifiable  manner,  and  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  my  honour  and  reputation.  And  I 
consider  that  you  were  bound,  at  lea^,  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  same  alternative,  namely,  your 
own  resignation,  to  take  yourself  out  of  the 
predicament  of  practising  such  a  deceit  towards 
me,  which  you  did  exercise  in  demanding  a  de- 
cision for  my  removal. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  require 
that  satisfaction  from  you  to  which  I  feel  my- 
self entitled  to  lay  claim. — I  am,  &c. 

"  Castlereagh." 

«  The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning." 


Gloucester  Lodge,  Sept.  20,  I8O9. 
"  My  LoRD,«--The  tone  and  purport  of  your 
Lordship's  letter,  which  I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived, of  course  preclude  any  other  answer  on 
my  part  to  the  misapprehensions  and  misrepre- 
sentations with  which  it  abounds,  than  that  I 
will  cheerfully  give  to  your  Lordship  the  satis- 
faction which  you  require. — I  am,  &c. 

"  George  Canning.*' 
**  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  &c." 


The  following  statement  was  circulated  among 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  some  days  before  the 
preceding  was  made  public. 

,  "  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  so  long  ago  as 
Easter,  Mr.  Canning  had  represented  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  the  insufficiency  (in  his  opi- 
nion) of  the  Government,  as  then  constituted,  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  oonntiy,  under  all  the 
difBculties  of  the  times,  and  had  requested,  that 
unices  some  change  should  be  effected  in  it,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  resign  his  office.  It  is 
equally  true  that,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
which  arose  out  of  this  representation,  it  was 
proposed  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  accepted  by  him, 
as  the  condition  of  his  consenting  to  retain  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the  War  Department. — But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  time  at  which  that  change  was  ul- 
timately proposed  to  be  made  was  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's choice,  and  it  is  not  true  that  he  was 
party  or  consenting  to  the  con(;ealment  of  that 
intended  change  from  Lord  Castlereagh. 


"  With  respect  to  the  concealment,  Mr.  Can- 
ning,  some  short  time  previous  to  the  date  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  letter,  without  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  make  such  an  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Canning  as  that  letter  contains,  but 
upon  information,  that  some  misapprehension 
did  exist  as  to  Mr.  Canning's  supposed  concur- 
rence in  the  reserve  which  had  been  practised 
towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  transmitted  to  one  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  most  intimate  friends,  to  be 
communicated  whenever  he  might  think  proper, 
the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  month  of  July,  in 
which  Mr.  Canning  requests,*  in  justice  to  him- 
self, that  it  may  be  remembered,  whenever  here- 
after this  concealment  shall  be  alleged  (as  he 
doubts  not  that  it  will)  against  him,  as'an  act  of 
injustice  towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  it  did 
not  originate  in  his  suggestion-,  that  so  far  from 
desiring  it,  he  conceived,  however  erroneously. 
Lord  Camden  to  be  the  sure  channel  of  commu- 
nication to  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  that,  up  to  a, 
very  late  period,  he  believed  such  communication 
to  have  been  actually  made.' — The  copy  of  this 
letter,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  answer  to  it, 
'  acknowledging  Mr.  Canning's  repeated  remon- 
strances against  the  concealment,'  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  friend. — ^The 
communication  to  Lord  Camden,  to  which  this 
letter  refers,  was  made  on  the  28th  of  April,  with 
Mr.  Canning's  knowledge,  and  at  his  particular 
desire.  Lord  Gamdeu  being  the  near  connection 
and  most  confidential  friend  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Canning,  nor  was  it  cre- 
dible to  him,  till  he  received  the  most  positive 
asseverations  of  the  fact,  that  Lord  Camden  had 
kept  hack  such  a  communication  from  Lord 
Castlereagh. 

"  With  respect  to  the  period  at  which  the 
change  in  the  War  Department  was  to  take 
place,  Mr.  Canning  was  induced,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  consent  to  its  postponement  till  the 
rising  of  Parliament,  partly  by  the  representa- 
tions made  to  himself  of  the  inconveniencies  of 
any  change  in  the  middle  of  a  Session,  but  prin- 
jcipally  from  a  consideration  of  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
stood  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  Easter, 
circumstances  which  would  have  given  to  his  re- 
moval at  that  period  of  the  Session  a  character 
which  it  was  certainly  no  part  of  Mr.  Canning's 
wish  that  it  should  bear. — Mr.  Canning,  how- 
ever, received  the  most  positive  promise,  that  a 
change  in  the  War  Department  should  take 
place  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Session. 
When  that  time  arrived,  the  earnest  and  repeat- 
ed entreaties  of  most  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  in  the  Cabinet  were  employed  to  prevail 
upon  Mr.  Canning  to  consent  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  arrangement.— -At  length,  and  most 
reluctantly,  he  did  give  his  consent  to  its  being 
postponed  to  the  period  proposed  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's friends,  viz.  the  termination  of  the 
Expedition  then  in  preparation  j  but  he  did  so 
upon  the  most  distinct  and  solemn  assurances, 
thatwhatever  might  be  the  rssuepftheExpedition, 
the  change  should  take  place  at  that  period  ;  that 
the  seals  of  the  War  Department  should  then  be 
offered  to  Lord  Wellcsley  (the  person  for  whose 
accession  to  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Canning  was  known 
to  be  most  anxious), and  that  theiiitexval  should 
be  diligently  employed  by  Lord  Castlereagh's 
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friends,  iii  preparing  Lord  Castlereagh's  mind  to 
acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement. 

**  ft  was,  therefore,  matter  of  astonishment  to 
Mr.  Canning,  when,  at  the  issue  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, he  reminded  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that 
the  time  was  now  come  for  his  Grace's  writing  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  find,  that  so  far  from  the  in- 
terval having  been  employed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  friends  in  preparing  Loid  Castlereagh 
for  the  change,  the  same  reserve  had  been  conti- 
nued towards  him,  against  which  Mr.  Canning 
had  before  so  earnestly  remonstrated.  Being 
informed  of  this  circumstance  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  learning  at  the  same  lime  from  his 
Grace,  that  there  were  other  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  promised  arrangement,  of  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  not  before  been  apprized  j  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Portland  had  himself  come  to  a  de- 
termination to  retire  from  office,  Mr.  Canning 
instantly,  and  before  any  step  whatever  had  been 
taken  towards  carrying  the  promised  arrange, 
naent  into  effect,  withdrew  his  claim,  and  re- 
quested the  Duke  of  Portland  to  tender  his  (Mr. 
Canning's)  resignation,  at  the  same  time  with 
his  Grace's,  to  the  King.  This  was  on  Wednes- 
day, the  6th  of  September,  previously  to  the 
Levee  of  that  day. — All  question  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  made  to  Mr.  Canning  being 
thus  at  an  end,  the  reserve  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  friends  bad  hitherto  so  perseveringly 
practised  towards  Lord  Castlereagh  appears  to 
have  been  laid  aside.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now 
made  acquainted  with  the  natvire  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  intended  to  have  been  pro- 
posed to  him. — What  may  have  been  the  reasons 
which  prevented  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends  from 
fulfilling  the  assurances  given  to  Mr.  Canning, 
that  Lord  Castlereagh's  mind  should  be  prepared 
by  their  communications  for  the  arrangement 


intended  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  what  the 
motives  for  the  disclosure  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
after  that  arrangement  had  ceased  to  be  in  con- 
templation, it  is  not  for  Mr.  Canning  to  ex- 
plain." 


WHO'S    MOST   TO    BLAME; 

CANNING,   OR   CASTLEREAGH? 

Andi  alteram  parlem. 
The  venal  prints  of  the  metropolis — 
those  very  journals  which,  while  Mr. 
Canning  was  in  power,  stooped  lowest 
in  their  adulation  of  that  gentleman's  ta- 
lents and  integrity — now  seem  to 
with  each  other,  in  heaping  abuse  upon 
their  quondam  idol.  What  is  the  reason 
of  this? — ^Was  Mr.  Canning  a  better,  or 
an  abler  man,  when  receiving  the  daily 
and  nightly  support — if  support  it  might 
b€  called — of  the  interested  editors  of 
those  papers;  or  did  his  resignation  of 
the  seals  of  office  render  him  undeser- 
ving of  all  farther  eulogy  .>  To  the  lat- 
ter questions,  those  who  have  ever  been 
initiated  in  the  arcana  of  newspaper  sub- 
serviency, will  find  a  ready  negative. 
The  change  of  conduct  towards  Mr.  Can- 
ning, displayed  in  the  newspapers,  must, 
therefore,  be  attributed  to  some  other 
cause;  and  we  have  no  doubt  ihat^  in  due 


time,   that  cause    will    be    fully   deve- 
loped. 

In  the  interim,  drawing  our  inferences 
from  such  documents  as  are  already  be- 
fore the  public(l).  We  will  take  the  liberty 
of  enquiring  whether  Lord  Castlereagh 
may  not  be  admitted  to  have  acted  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  without 
conceding  the  point,  that  Mr.  Canning 
is  a  monster  o'f  duplicity  and  intrigue? 
In  other  words,  putting  the  moral 
guilt  of  duelling  out  of  the  question, 
whether  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning nidy  not  both  be  exonerated  from 
censure,  vvith  respect  to  their  recent  con- 
duct ? 

Lord  Castlereagh's  inefficiency,  as  a  mi- 
nister, had  long  been  notorious:  Mr.  Can- 
ning's superiority  of  talent  had  beea 
equally  evident :  these,  however,  are  not 
points  of  immediate  consideration;  nor 
shall  we  even  stop  to  enquire  into  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Spanish  campaign, 
or  into  the  conduct  of  the  ili-fated  Wal- 
cheren  expedition.  We  shall  not  speak 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  as 
of  politicians,  but  as  of  men. 

With  an  affectation  of  candour,  which 
is  frequently  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  ma- 
lignancy, Mr.  Canning's  present  enemies 
(his  former  worshippers)  rest  the  chief 
stress  of  their  arguments  on  the  incom- 
pleteness of  Mr.  Canning's  answer  to  the 
allegations  of  Lord  Castlereagh;  keeping 
out  of  sight  the  fact,  that,  what  is  termed 
'*  Mr.  Canning's  statemoflt,"  though  it 
was  published  subsequently,  was  written 
previously  J  to  the  appearance  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's  letter;  consequently,  on  no 
account  ought  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  infcj^nces  which  have  been 
drawn  from  that  leuer. 

We  learn,  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  Sept.  19,  that 
vie  [a  proposition  had  been  agitated  [we  are 
not,  in  this  instance,  told  with  whom  the 
proposition  originated]  for  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's removal  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment; that  the  said  proposition  was  agi- 
tated, without  any  communication  with 
his  Lordship;  and  that  Mr.  Canning,  to- 
wards the  close  of  th*iE  parliamentary  ses- 
sion, having  urged  a  decision  upon  the 
question  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  removal, 
with  the  alternative  of  his  own  secession, 
procured  a  positive  promise  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  execution  of  which 
he  afterwards  considered  himself  entitled 


(l) These  documents,  from  their  ctuiosity  and 
importance,  merit  preservatson  j  consequently, 
we  have  given  them  complete. 
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to  enforce,  that  the  proposed  removal 
should  be  carried  into  etfect.  We  perfect- 
ly agree  with  Lord  Ca^tlereagh,  that,  by 
obtaining  this  promise  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Canning  pronounced  it  un- 
lit that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  remain 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  ihe  war;  bu' 
we  cannot  with  the  same  facility  admit, 
that  Mr.  Canning,  by  continuing  to  sit  in 
the  same  cabinet  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
violated  the  principles  of  good  faith, 
either  public  or  private.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was  equally  culpable — if  any 
culpability  at  all  attached  to  the  proceed- 
ing— for  granting,  as  Mr.  Carinirig  was 
for  requesting,  a  promise  that  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh should  be  removed. 

Mr.  Canning's  paramount  duty  was  to 
his  Sovereign  and  to  tlie  Country;  and, 
if  he  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  re- 
moval of  Lord  Castlereagh  would  con- 
duce to  the  general  interest  of  the  State, 
%vill  any  man  be  hardy  enough  to  say, 
that  he  was  reprehensible  for  proposing 
that  removal  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  immediate  removal 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  inconveniences,  than  his 
Jtei^porary  retention  of  a  seat  could  be  ^ 
and  so  long  as  the  services  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh should  be  considered  more  ad- 
vantageous than  his  removal,  Mr.  Can- 
ning^s  duty  to  his  King  and  Country  re- 
quired hun  to  aid  and  support  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, as  his  colleague.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, indeed,  breathes  no  sentence 
of  complaint  against  Mr.  Canning,  of  his 
having  thwarted  his  measures,  or  of  his 
haying  neglected  to  support  him  in  the 
duties  of  his  station. 

Judging  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  feelings 
by  our  own,  we  are  fully  satisfied,  that,  if 
his  situation  in  the  government  had  been 
disclosed  to  him,  he  cuuld  not  iiave  sub- 
mitted to  ^-emain  one  moment  in  office, 
without  the  entire  abandonmont  of  his 
private  honour,  and  public  duty.  On 
this  very  ground,  presuming  that  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
would  have  been  attended  by  serious  in- 
convenience, Mr.  Canning's  silence  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  subject,  however,  is  now  to  be 
viewed  in  another  light.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh acknowledges  that,  when  Mr. 
Canning  pressed  for  a  decision  for  his 
Lordship's  remova',  he  also  pressed  for 
its  disclosure f  wiiiL-h  was  resisted  by  the 
JDuke  of  Portland,  a/id  some  other  mem-' 
tiers  of  the  (rov(  rnment,  supposed  to  be 
Lord  Casilereag'li's  friends.     Here,  then. 


is  at  once  an  admission  of  Mr.  Canning's 
openness  and  candour.  He  appears  td 
have  had  no  wish  whatever  to  conceal 
Ids  desires,  respecting  Lord  Castlereagh's 
removal ;  but,  bending  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  othet^  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  he  consented — on  the 
score  of  expediency,  it  is  evident — not  to 
disclose  the  promise  which  he  obtained^ 
)ior  to  press  for  its  immediate  fulfilment. 
Had  he  acted  otherwise  than  he  did-— 
had  he  foolishly  obtruded  his  sentiments 
upon  Lord  Castlereagh  him,9elf — hp  would 
have  grossly  violated  his  duty  to  the 
public.  Cases  of  expediency,  of  this  na- 
ture, must  be  found  frequently  to  occur, 
in  almost  every  situation  of  life. 

W.e  c^D  make  great  allowance  for  the 
irritated  state  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  mind, 
on  discovering  what  had  been  going  for» 
ward  respecting  him  ;  but,  after  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  his  Lordship's  letter,  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  consideration, 
and  putting  the  moral  guilt  of  duelling 
out  of  the  question,  we  cannot  perceive 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr. 
Canning,  to  have  been  reprehensible. 
At  the  same  time,  we  thij^k  it  grpatly  be- 
hoves the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the 
"supposed  friends"  af  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, to  come  forward  and  avow  their 
motives  for  concealing  the  intended  re- 
moval of  his  Lordship. 

Our  next  object  is,  to  consider  the  con- 
tents of  what  is  denominated  "  Mr.  Can- 
ning's Statement;"  and  if  any  justifica- 
tion of  that  gentleman's  conduct  could  be 
thought  requisite,  after  the  admissions 
which  are  contained  in  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  letter,  we  think  it  is  there  fully 
apparent;  notwithstanding,  from  the 
"  Statement*'  having  been  written  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  his  Lordship's  letter, 
it  refers  not  to  the  strictures  which  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  appearance  of 
that  document. 

It  appears,  from  "  Mr.  Canning's  State* 
ment,"  that  so  long  ago  as  Easter,  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Cabinet, 
as  it  was  then  constituted,  that  gentle* 
man  requested,  that,  unless  some  change 
should  be  effected,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  resign  his  office.  *'  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  arose  out  of  this  re- 
presentation, it  was  proposed  to  Mr. 
Canning,  and  accepted  BY  him,  as  tlve 
condition  of  his  consenting  to  retain  thei^ 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  War  Deparment." 
The  time  at  which  that  change  *vas  ulti- 
mately proposed  to  bemadcj  is  denied  to 
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liave  been  of  Mr.  Canning's  choice;  con- 
sequently, the  expediency  of  Lord  Cas« 
tleieagh's  removal,  as  to  time,  rested 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet;  it  not  appear- 
ing that  any  individual  amongst  them 
thought  his  immediate  removal  either  ne- 
cessary or  expedient. 

It  is  also  denied,  that  Mr.  Canning  was 
2mrty  or  CONSENTING  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  intended  change  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  ;  and,  certainly,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, in  the  assertion,  that,  up  to  a  very 
late  period,  heb/jlieved  a  communication 
to  have  been  made  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
of  his  Lordship's  projected  removal.  **  Mr. 
Canning,  some  short  time  previous  to  the 
date  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter,  loithout 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
.any  intention  on  the  part  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh to  make  such  an  appeal  to  Mr. 
Canning  as  that  letter  contains,  but  upon 
information  that  some  misapprehension 
did  exist  as  to  Mr.  Canning's  supposed 
concurrence   in   the  reserve  which    had 


much  deceived  as  Lord  Castlereagh  was ; 
and  that  he  did  not  immediately  secede 
from  administration,  on  discovering  the 
cheat  which  had  been  practised  on  him, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the  influence 
of  that  high  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
State. 

A  positive  promise  to  Mr,  Canning 
appears  to  have  been  broken.  He  06- 
tained  the  promise  of  a  change  in  the 
War  Department,  under  the  idea,  cer* 
tainly,  of  its  early,  though  not  of  its  im- 
mediate fulfilment.  He  was  then  induced 
to  consent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
change  till  the  rising  of  Parliament; 
partly,  by  the  representations  whicii 
were  made  to  him,  of  the  inconvenience* 
which  must  result  from  a  changje,  in  the 
middle  of  a  Session  ;  and,  partly,  from  a 
feeling  of  personal  liberality  and  genero- 
sity to  Lord  Castlereagh,  arising  out  of 
the  particular  circumstances,  in  which  his 
Lordship  stood,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  Easter.  The  time  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  promise  w,as 
now  positively  ^ixed,  for  the  close  of  the 


been  practised  towards  Lord  Castlereagh, 'iStf^^iow;  but,  when  that  time  arrived,  the 
jtransjnitted  to  one  of  Lord  Ciist\cYeu.Qh\' earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  of  mostpfi' 
most  intimate  friends,  to  be  communica-iLord  Castlereagh's  iriends  in  the  Cabinet, 
ted  whenever  he  might  think  proper,  the  vvere  employed,  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Can- 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  iMr.  Cap-riing  to  consent  to  a/ioM^r  postponement, 
ning  to  the  Dulje  of  Portland,  in  thellle  "  most  rel&ctantly"  consented  to  the 
month  of  July,  in  which  Mr.  Canningjdelay  of  the  promised  change,  till  "  the 
requests,  'in  justice  to  himself,  that  liUy^noA  proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh' s 
may  be  remembered,  whenever  hereafter  lyri^Mc?*,  viz.  the  termination  of  the  Expe- 
this  concealment  shall  be  alleged  (as  he  dition  then  in  preparation;  but  he  did  so 


doubts  not  that  it  \\\\\)  against  him,  as  an 
act  of  injustice  towards  Lord  Castlereagh, 
that  it  did  ?wt  originate  in  his  suggestion 
— that  so  far  from  desiring  it,  he  concei- 
ved, howev^er  erro!ieously,  Lord  Camden 
to  be  the  sure  channel  of  communication 
.to  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  that,  up  to  a 
very  lute  period,  he  believed  such  commu- 
nication to  have  been  actually  made.' 
The  copy  of  this  letter,"  it  is  added, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  answer  to 
it, '  acknowledgiiig  Mr.  Canning's  repeat- 
ed  remonstrances  against  the  conceal- 
ment,' are  still  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Castl  ereagh'sy7•ie7^(f . " 

It  \&  evident,  that  Mr,  Canning,  with 
the  genuine  feelings  of  honour,  found 
himself  placed  in  a  delicate  and  painful 
situation.  He  found  that  a  concealment 
Jhad  htew  practised,  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  also  to  himself;  and  that,  though  he 
had  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
concealment  towards  the  former,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  suspected  as  its  au- 
thor.   Mr.  Canning,  it  is  clear,  was  as 


upon  the  most  distinct  and  solemn  assu- 
rances, that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue 
of  the  Expedition,  the  change  should  take 
place  at  that  period ;  that  the  Seals  of 
the  War  Department  should  then  be  of- 
fered to  Lord  Wellesley  (the  person  for 
whose  accession  to  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Can-- 
ning  was  known  to  be  most  anxiou.l), 
and  that  the  interval  should  be  diligently 
employed  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends, 
in  preparing  Lord  Castlereagh's  jnind  to 
acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement." 

The  greater  part  of  this  time,  it  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notiqe,  Mr. 
Canning  was  acting  under  the  firm  per^ 
suasion  and  belief,  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh had  received  an  intimation,  of  his 
intended  rc?noval ;  and,  as  wa  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  Mr.  Canning  did 
not  secede  from  the  Cabinet,  on  discover- 
ing the  contrary,  ought  to  be  ascribed 
only  to  his  paramount  duty  to  the 
State. 

The  expedition  at  length  terminated  ; 
but  (what  we  can  readily  believe  to  have 
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been  *'  matter  of  astonishment'*  to  Mr. 
C^anning)  even  at  that  period,  so  far  from 
Lord  Castle reagh^s  friends  having'  been 
diligently  employed  in  preparing  his 
Lordship^ s  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  po- 
sitively-promised  change,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  remained  in  a  state  of  total  igno- 
rance on-^the  subject.     The  promise  to 

Mr.  Canning  had  been  violated Mr, 

Canning  had  been  prevaricated  icith; — 
and,  other  difficulties  presenting  them- 
selves, be  had  no  alternative  but  that  of 
tcnderinor  his  resignation. 

By  all  but  the  most  determined  Jaco- 
bins— Cobbett,  and  his  associate  despera- 
does— the  result  of  this  misunderstanding 
must  be  sincerely  deprecated  ;  but,  after 
a  patient  and  dispassionate  investigation 
of  the  subject,  the  only  blame  that  >ve  can 
perceive  to  attach  to  either  party,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  hasty  demand  of  Lord 
Casilereagh  for  satisfaction,  when  an 
hour's  cool  explanation  might  at  once 
have  tranquillised  his  mind,  and  prevented 
the  exposure  which  has  taken  place. 

We  cannot  but  persist  in  the  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Canning  has  been  at  least  as 
ill-trealed  as  Lord  Castlereagh  has  ; 
though  the  ill-treatment  of  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  with  certain 
mambers  of  the  Cabinet,  supposed  to  be 
his  friendjs. — ^These  friends^  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  account  for  their  conduct (3). 

Ferret. 

Observations  on  the  Notes  of 
THE  Moniteur,  respecting  the 
Scheldt  Expedition,  &c. 
The  ignorance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  geography  of 
foreign  countries,  is  proverbial;  and,  to 
its  reprehensible  inattention  to  this  point, 
to  which  the  French  justly  attach  so  much 
importance,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
attributed  the  frequent  failure  of  our  ex- 
peditions. Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  British  Expedition  to  F^gypt, 
says: — *' The  greatest  misfortune  was, 
the  total  ivant  of  information  respecting 
Egypt.  Not  a  map  to  be  depended  on 
could  be  procured  ;  and  the  best  draught, 
from  which  information  could  be  formed, 
and  which  was  distributed  to  the  generals, 
proved  ridiculously  incorrect.'^  It  was 
the  same  in  Spain,  during  the  campaign 
of  1808.  At  the  very  time  that  Lord 
Castlereagh    talked   so   much   egregious 

'  (2)  The  Newspapers  inform  us  that  Lord  Cgiii- 
den  is  about  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  af- 
fair. Should  it  appear  in  tiin|e,  v/e  shall  of 
course  notice  it  in  our  next. 


nonsense  in  the  House  of  Commons,  about 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  all  the  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  that  was  to 
be  found  amongst  the  British  army  in 
Spain,  consisted  of  a  despicable  map,  in, 
a  wretched  book  of  post  roads ;  though, 
at  that  very  time,  the  Frfench  were  in 
possession  of  a  map  upon  a  very  large 
scale,  which  had  been  constructed,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  attention,  from  a  mi- 
litary survey  made  by  engineers  in  th§ 
service  of  Louis  XIV. 

We  mention  these  circumstancesj,  be- 
cause we  believe  the  failure  of  the  Scheldt 
expedition  to  be  attributable,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  similar  inattention  and  igno- 
rance. It  is  now  generally  understood, 
in  this  country,  from  the  reports  of  officers 
employed,  that,  had  the  real  state  of 
Flushing  been  known,  that  town  might 
have  been  reduced  in  a  few  hours,  as  the 
garrison,  on  the  first  landing  of  our  troops, 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  mise- 
rably defective. 

(To  be  continued  in  gur  next. J 

Proofs  of  National  Ruin! — The 
following  is  an  abstract  showing  that  thfe 
surplus  of  the  consolidated  Fund,  for  the 
quarter  ending  the  10th  inst.  has  beea 
larger  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  quar- 
ter since  the  establishment  of  that  fund, 
having  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than- 
3,100,0001.  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year: — 

JIV  THE  QUARTER  ENDED 

'  Oct.  10,  1808.        Oct.  10,  I809. 
Income         £9,062,117  i?9,845,300 

Charge  6,347,587  6,700,000 

Surplus  i:2,71 4,530  £3,145,300 

Besides  this,  the  War  Taxes  have  pro- 
duced in  the  last  quarter  6,688,6271.  be- 
ing 285,0001.  more  than  their  amount  in 
the  quarter  ended  the  lOth  October, 
1808;  and  the  Property  Tax  in  particu- 
lar, which  seems  to  have  been  selected 
with  more  cunning  than  wisdom,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  writer  we  have  alluded 
to,  as  a  proper  handle  to  excite  alarm, 
and  discontent,  exhibits  a  complete  refu- 
tion  of  all  his  assertions,  having  pro,^ 
duced  near  500,0001.  more  to  the  Ex- 
chequer than  it  did  in  the  October  quar- 
ter, 1808. 
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**  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country  j  and  though  I  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  iior  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  stoi-m, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,  that  their  father  never  boWei> 
THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  France!!!" — Extract  from  CobbeWs  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Ilawkcsburyy  published  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 
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THE  JUBILEE. 

A  FEW  CURSORY  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  GENE- 
RAL, FOR  CELEBRATING  THE  JU- 
BILEE, WITH  A  REMARK  OR  TWO 
ON  COBBETT*5  OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  IN  HIS  PA- 
RISH OF  DROXFORd! 

'*  /  give  you  sixpence  ?  I'll  see  you  damn'd  first !" 

Vide  "  The  Friend  of  humanity  and  the  Knife- 
Grinder,''''  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  Cr  Weekly  Exa- 
miner. 

The  glorious  day  has  at  length  arrived, 
on  which  a  whole  nation  of  brave  and 
loyal  people  have,  as  with  one  voice,  re- 
solved to  ofter  up  their  fervent  thanks  to 
the  Supreme  Being  for  his  mercy  in  pre- 
serving for  their  general  benefit,  through 
all  the  arduous  trials  of  a  scarcely  paral- 
leled reign,  their  just,  upright,  and  belo- 
ved father!  With  the  exception  of  those 
whose  earnest  object  and  perpetual  wish 
is,  to  see  the  country  involved  in  all  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  every 
heart  is  overflowing  with  exultation,  eve- 
ry countenance  is  beamiug  with  joy ! 
What  a  delightful  sensation  arises  in  the 
sympathetic  mind.  On  contemplating  both 
the  cause  and  the  consequences  of  this 
happy  day  !  How  many  unfortunate  be- 
ings, long  immured  in  prisons  through 
the  unrelenting  severity  of  their  unfeel- 
ing creditors,  will,  with  cheerful  hearts, 
anticipate  the  hour  when  their  prison- 
doors  will  be  thrown  open,  and  them- 
selves restored  as  it  were  lo  a  new  world ! 
Here  is,  indeed,  reason  for  exultation — 
the  families  of  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  beings,  who,  but  for  this  glorious 
day,  might  have  passed  their  lives  under 
an  accumulation  of  hu^an  misery,  never 
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will  nor  can  forget  it ;  and,  coupling  the 
eftect  with  the  cause,  they  will  never  hear 
the  name  of  his  Majesty  without  being 
animated  with  loyalty  and  delight!  The 
liberation  of  prisoners,  however,  by  pri« 
vate  benevolence,  is  only  one  of  the  sub-^ 
jects  for  exultation;  but  next  to  this  the 
mind  of  .the  philanthropist  will  experi- 
ence the  most  exquisite  sensibility,on  be- 
holding a  blaze  of  loyalty  and  public 
happiness, in  whatever  direction  he  turns 
his  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  the  gloomy, 
canting  arguments,  and  even  desperate 
attempts  of  the  political  and  religious  de- 
magogues and  hypocrites,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  shake  the  firm  determination 
of  the  public  to  celebrate  the  day  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  occasion  to  which 
it  is  to  be  devoted  :  it  is  to  be  a  day  of 
festivity  throughout  the  land.  Hence, 
the  wretches  who  laboured  to  check  our 
universal  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  our 
God,  and  affection  to  our  King,  are  over- 
come by  the  vexation  arising  from  com- 
plete discomfiture  and  disappointment, 
are  ''  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,^'  and  are  either  brooding  in  sullen 
misanthropy  over  their  defeat,  or  giving 
vent  to  their  mortification  of  spirit,  in 
terms  «' full  of  sound  and  fury,"  not, 
however,  as  the  poet  has  it,  ''  signifying 
nothing,'*  but,  according  to  my  simple 
judgment,  signifying  a  vast  deal ! 

What  has  caused  an  overflow  of  bile 
amongst  the  democrats  is,  the  subscrip- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  enable  our  hard- 
working brethren  to  join  in  the  general 
festivity,  by  affording  them  not  merely  a 
holiday,  or  day  of  pleasure,  but  also  by 
providing  for  them  abundance'  of  old 
English  cheer,  with  which  it  was  not  tt 
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be  expected  that  they  could  have  sup- 
plied themselves.  This  is  the  very 
thing,  as  I  said  before,  that  the 
Jacobins    cannot    bear    to   think    upon 

with    any    degree    of    patience. It 

is  the   best  way  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  people  that  ever  could  have  been  hit 
upon  ;  for  we  shall  now  no  more  believe 
those  arcli  impostors  who  have  so   long 
laboured  to  persuade  us  that  the  whole 
population    were    groaning    under     the 
weight    of    national    oppression !— The 
"  poor,  oppressed,  and  suflering  people 
of  Britain,"  with  joy  and  loyalty  in  eve- 
ry lineament  of  their  couiitenance,  will 
this  day,  when  drinking  with  fervour  the 
health  "of  the  King,  throw  back  in   the 
teeth  of  the  democrats  the  detestable  and 
wicked  libels  with  whicli  they  have  so 
often  insulted  them!   I  should  exult  to 
see  some  dozen  or  two  of  these  invete- 
rate  foes    to   their   country's    happiness 
standing  round  any  one  of  the  tables  at 
which  our  populace  assemble  to   enjoy 
the  recreations  of  the  day. — I  should  like 
to  observe  the  movements  of  their  index- 
es-to-the-mind,  the  deadly  and  appalling 
hue  of  their  phizzes,  when  the   shouts  of 


our  happy  fellow-subjects  rend  the  air 
"• — I  should  like  to  observe  a  few  of  them, 
in  particular,  at  that  table  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  domains  of  our  Prince,  and 
around  which  two  thousand  Britons  are 
to  be  feasted,  by  the  munificence  of  one 
gentleman  only  (who,  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect to  be  him  who  has  justly  merited 
the  appellation  of  "  the  most  accom^ 
plished  gentleman  in  the  kingdom!'') — 
The  effect  would  be  wonderfully  height- 
ened, if  "  the  King  of  all  Conjurors,"  or 
any  noted  Jacobin,  well  versed  in  the 
hlach  arty  could,  by  some  optical  or  ca- 
toptrical  manoeuvre,  bring  to  view  at  the  — The  vanity  and  arrogance  of  this  de- 


other  end  of  the  Steyne,  an  exact  per 
spective  of  any  little  bit  oi happy  France, 
whereon  we  might  see  about  a  couple  of 
thousand  Frenchmen  enjoying  all  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  equality,  as  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  *'  Napoleon  the 
Great,"  the  idol  of  French  and  English 
Jacobins,  (whose  hearts  are  steeled 
against  human  misery)  but  the  abhor- 
rence of  all  the  world  beside !  Then,  in 
order  that  we  might  not  have  all  the  fun 
to  ourselves,  and  om*  poor  enemies  know 
nothing  about  it,  our  festivities  should  be 
reflected  upon  them,  so  that  they  might 
just  see  v^hat  is  going  forward,  without 
being  able  to Joi^^^^jlJJ^aSdeas  would 
arise  from  SM^S;Jj®ttjT:Kang^6f  views! 
Ho^v  \\\i^ifA/aa3KE&l.C\Ji^x%<d.Kk^o  ob- 


serve the  grimaces  of  the  Frenchmen; 
the  smacking  of  their  chaps,  the  snuff 
falling  from  their  noses,  and  the  water 
dribbling  from  their  mouths,  at  the  sight 
of  our  roast  beef  and  plumb  pudding! — 
Nay,  how  much  farther,  and  how  justly 
might  the  idea  be  carried,  were  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  corne  to  facts. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  and  is 
generally  known,  that  the  poor  are  in- 
debted for  their  jovial  day  to  the  disinter- 
ested benevolence  of  their  more  fortu- 
nate neighbours.      Some  public-spirited 
individuals   in    every   country-town,  or 
parish,  having  come  forward  topromote 
a  subscription,  merely  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expences  of  feasting  on  so  glorious 
an  occasion,  the  industrious   classes  of 
their  respective  neighbourhood,  the  ef- 
fort has  been  caught  at  by  the  democrats, 
as  the  last  mark  at  which  they  can  spit 
their  anti-jubile^n  venom.    Accordingly, 
a  subscription  of  the  kind  in  question  ha- 
ving   been   proposed   in   the   parish   of 
Droxford,   wherein    the    Botley   Dema- 
gogue resides,  that  kind  and  fewrfer-/«^ar/- 
ed  master,  that  enemy  to  pauperism,  who 
fcredat   JudceasfJ    p'ays   his   labourers 
higher  wages  than  any  other  landholder, 
that   "  Friend  of  humanity,"   on  being 
applied  to  for  his  mite,  abruptly  declares 
that  he  will  not  give  a  farthing  to  enable 
other  people's  labourers  to  drink  his  Ma- 
jesty's  health;  and   that  if  his   fellows 
choose  to  have  "  a  drunk,'*  they  may 
pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets !  This 
is  republican  liberality,  worthy  of  the  be- 
ing who  unblushingly  asserts  that  loyal- 
ty means  robbing  the  public,  and   that 
no  man  can  be  thankful  for  his  Majesty's 
long  and  glorious  reign,  without  having 
the  means  of  being  a  '*  public-robber  J" 


magogue  in  his  answer  to  the  Magistrate 
who  first  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  are 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  base  democra- 
tical  infamy  which  attaches  to  him  for  the 
ridicule  he  has  attempted  to  throw  upon 
the  cause  and  the  object  of  the  anniver- 
sary which  we  this  day  so  joyfully  cele- 
brate !  This  attempt  is  too  diabolical  to  be 
passed  lightlyover,  but  the  onlyreason  why 
I  do  not  regret  the  pressuie  both,  of  time 
and  matter,  which  prevents  me  from  go- 
ing through,  and  holding  up  to  public 
detestation  such  an  abominable  mass  of 
blackguardism  and  treason,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  is 
that,  by  perusing  the  analysis  which  X 
might  giveof  it,.the  blush  of  indignation 
might  rise  upon  the  cheel^  of  some  of  my 
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readers,  and  by  ruffling  the  mind,  disturb 
for  a  moment  the  happiness  that  would 
otherwise  on  this  day  pervade  every  ge- 
nerous family.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  the 
present  pass  over  this  vile  farrago  of  Se- 
dition, and  merely  take  a  view  of  the  un- 
paralleled arrogance  and  vanity  of  the 
contentious  upstart  who  has  penned  it. 

As  an  excuse  for  publisJung  his  rea- 
sons why  "  he  does  not  choose  to  give 
any  thing  at  all,  he  says,  he  "  is  satisfied 
*'  that  in  more  than  one  instahce  the 
*'  statement  may  sooner  or  later  be  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good." — This  remark 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  circular"  letter  having  been 
sent  round  to  the  inhabitants,  saying 
*^  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if,  amidst  the 
general  joy,  the  Parish  of  Droxford  should 
appeal' less  loyal  than  its  neighbours!'^ 
Now,  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
very  proper  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
heads  of  the  parish;  for  they  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  Upas-tree  of  Sedi- 
tion, if  left  to  vegetate  nt  ease,  on  the 
soii  of  its  own  infamy,  would  be  likely 
to  contaminate  by  its  pestiferous  i  nfluence, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  surround- 
ing area  !  The  rattlesnake  of  Jacobin- 
ism might  have  drawn  over  to  him  a 
number  of  weak-headed  mortals,,  by 
charming  them  for  a  moment  with  his 
jargon;  for  nothing  is  more  likely  to  in- 
duce weak  men  to  be  on  the  side  of'a  dis- 
affected declaimcr,  than  to  harangue 
abi^it  the  utility  and  propriety  of  keep- 
ing their  money  in  their  pockets  !  The 
modern  Jack  Cade,therefore,  on  tiiis  prin- 
ciple, professes  to  attack  "  all  Subscrip' 
tions  that  have  in  view  an  object  of  loyalty ; 
and  he  "is  satisfied''  that  such  attacks 
will  be  conducive  to  "  the  public  good  !" 

Yet,  after  wading  through  six  pages  of 
the  most  disgusting  sett-conceit,  and 
abuse  of  the  rich,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  conceive  from  what  grounds  this  satis- 
faction arises  j  unless  we  may  suppose 
that  his  own  dictum  is  sutficient  to  regu- 
late the  opinion  of  a  whole  nation  !  Pre- 
posterous arrogance,  how. art  thou,  ere 
now,'  frustrated  in  thy  views  ! 

It  is  laughable  to  peruse  a  few  of  Jack's 
reasons,  why  he  "  decidedly  disapproves'' 
of  "feeding  the  poor."  1st,  Because 
tchenn^  treats  a  poor  man  (he  treat  a  poor 
man!  'Tisw^ll  he  put  the  when  as  a  con- 
ditional) he  treats  him  under  his  own  roof! 
We41,  suppose  he  does  treat  a  poor  man 
once  in  a  way  (we  will  not  stop  to  enquire 
whether  he  means  to  treat  him  with  bread 
and  cheese,  or  to  give  bun  such  a  treat 
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as  he  accorded  to  Burgess  the  pauper  !) — 
the  question  about  treating  does  not  re- 
late to  a  poor  man,  but  to  the  whole  vil- 
lage of  men,  women,  and  children.  If, 
then  every  poor  man  is  to  be  treated  on 
this  day,  let  this  sapient  "■  friend  of  hu- 
manity" ask  the  poor  men  themselves 
which  mode  they  conceive  to  savour  the 
least  of  restriction;  to  be  treated  under 
the  roof  of  their  respective  master,  like 
serfs  or  vassals,  or  to  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
gregate together  in  the  open  air,  or  at 
any  fixed  point,  where  they  would  be 
under  no  restriction  at  all,  where  they 
may  have  "  a  drunk"  if  they  please,  and 
aa  opportunity  of  freely  interchanging 
their  sentiments,  of  which  Jack,  himself 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  accused  the  Go- 
vernment of  labouring  to  deprive  them. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  the  mode  of 
treating  that  the  democrats  are  concern- 
ed at,  for  they  have  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  however  the  treat  may  be 
given,  the  money, must  come  from  some- 
body's pockets.  It  is  the  failure  of  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  peopleyrom  meeting 
at  all  to  drink  his  Majesty's  health  ;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  damning  fact,  that 
their  purpose  cannot  be  effected,  which 
is  the  true  and  only  reason  for  all  the  in- 
veterate abuse  of  people  of  fortune,  as 
well  as  the  generous  and  industrious  poor, 
who  are  now  again  denominated  a 
''  drenched  rabble,"  .  &c.  just  as  the 
''  Friend  of  humanity"  in  the.poern  abused 
the  poor  knife-grinder,  who  would  not  bfc 
roused  into  revolt,  on  his  askinghim  for 
sixpence    to    DRINK    His    Majesty's 

HEALTH ! 

The  subscriptions  that  have  been  raised 
in  London  and  the  country  for  various 
purposes  of  benevolence  on  this  day,  are 
a  striking  proof  of  the  national  sentiment. 
Every  fare  is  covered  with  the  semblance 
of  joy,  and  the  festivities  which  every 
where  are  now  commencing,  prove,  in  the 
most  glorious  manner,  how  sincerely  his 
Majesty  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  peoj^le. 

F.  W.  B. 

ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SEDITIOUS 

WRITINGS  AND  HARANGUES,  AT  A 

TIME  OF  PUBIC  MISFORTUNE; 

BEING  THE  PREFACE  TO,  OR  THE  FIRST  OF,  A 
SERIES  OF  LETTERS,  WHICH  WILL  BE  AD- 
DRESSED TO  COBBETT's  LEADING  MATRONS. 

By  ALBION'  ! 
"  I  know  the  man'."  Siiaks. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 

Sir, — As  we  have  seldom  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  either  in  active  or  spe- 
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culative  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced, 
or  what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by 
the  force  of  a  single  ntinci,  when  it  is  in 
fiexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single 
object,   I    am    at  once  gratified  and  in- 
structed by  the  talent  and  energy  waich 
you  employ  in  your  newTind  persevering 
combat:  for,  previously  to  your  Political 
Expositions,   it  was  a  subject  of  painfu. 
surprise  to  every  reflecting  person,  that 
Cobbett's  Paper  should,   in  spite  of  its 
violence,  wickedness,  and  absurdity,  re- 
ceive the  countenance,  and,  in  some  few 
instances,   the  cGntributions  of  men,   to 
whom,  I  must  repeat,  its  violence^  wick- 
edness, and  absurdity  could  not  fail  to  be 
disguf  ting.     But  now,  I  am  proud  to  dis- 
cover that  every  writer  of  respectability 
has  discontinued  his  assistance  ;  and  that 
several    Gentlemen,  especially   amongst 
the  Clergy,  \\^we  prescribed  its  admission 
into  their  houses ! 

In  consequence  of  this  secession,  pro- 
moted, as  it  will  be,  by  your  meritorious 
efforts  to  oppose  his  doctrines,  and  to 
maintain  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  the  degene- 
racy of  this  man's  paper  is  proceeding 
with  rapidity  :  insomuch,  that  its  publi- 
cation serves  at  present  no  higher,  no 
better  purpose,  than  that  of  affording  to 
the  quarrelsome,  a  field  of  combat ;  to 
the  envious  and  malicious,  an  instrument 
of  calumny  ;  and,  to  the  Jacobins  in  ge- 
neral, an  opportunity  of  declaiming  that 
they  are  the  best  of  men,  and  of  proving 
that  they  are  the  most  dangerous  and  the 
ivorst  of  subjects. 

Of  late,  there  are  few  persons  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Jacobin-Re- 
gister, who  have  not  been  satiated,  if  not 
sickened,  by  the  ostentatious  parade 
which  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  its 
conductor  of  his  attachment  to  his  coun' 
try!  The  nature  of  his  attachment, 
which  has  long  been  suspected,  you  have 
at  length  fortunately  ascertained ;  for 
now,  it  no  longer  admits  of  any  question. 
It  is  not  an  attachment  to  the  rulers  of 
our  Country;  these  he  at  all  times  scan 
dalously  calumniates  and  abuses.  It  is 
not  an  attachment  to  her  servants ;  for 
the  most,  exemplary  and  intelligent  of 
them  have  been  a  never-failing  subject  of 
declamatory  invective.  It  is  not  an  at- 
tachment to  her  interests;  for  some  of 
them  he  disputes,  and  others  he  endea- 
vours to  fritter  away,  ti  may  be  an  at- 
tachment to  HER  EMOLUMENTS  :  this  is 
a  fact.  Sir,  which  you  have  made  too  evi 
>^ent  to  be  denied^  and  too  notorious  to 


be  concealed  !  Let  Cobbett  then,  with 
\\\^  accustomed  policy,  make  a  merit  of 
co'ntessing  it :  and,  when  he  again  finds 
occasion  to  boast  of  his  affection  for  his 
Country,  let  him  honestly  avow,  that  you 
liave  torn  off  che  mask,  and  compelled 
him  to -confess  that  his  regards  are  confin- 
ed to  HER  Treasure,  and  that  he  cares 
nothing  for  her  political  situation  or  spi- 
ritual interests.  If,  Sir,  the  favourable 
opinions  you  have  endeavoured  to  enter- 
tain of  human  nature,  prevent  you  from 
conceiving  him  capable  of  such  flagrant 
tergiversation  e^s  this,  I  beg  to  remind 
you,  that  in  one  of  "  A  Series  of  Poli- 
tical Papers,"  published  by  him  in 
the  year  1801,  and  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Erskine,  you  will  find  i\ns  decla- 
ration. "To  PUT  AN  END,  THERE- 
"  FORE,    TO   THIS  DANGEROUS    DELU- 

''  sioN  (Reform)  appears  to  me  to 
"  be  so  necessary  an  undertak- 
"  ing,  an  act  of  justice  and  of 
"  MERCY  so  pressingly  solicited 
''  from  any  and  from  every  man, 
"  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
''  monitions  of  conscious  inabili- 
"  ty,  i  venture  to  present  my- 
"  SELF  AS  THE  ACCUSER  OF  RE- 

"  FORMERS,    PLEDGING    MYSELF   TO 

"  PROVE,  BY  INCONTROVERTIBLE 

"EVIDENCE,  THAT  REFORMATIONS 
"  HAVE  BEEN,  AND  STILL  ARE,  PRO- 
DUCTIVE OF  EVERY  EVIL  THAT 
CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  TRACED  TO 
"  POLITICAL  CAUSES."  This  Decla- 
ration, Sir,  was  not  made  by  the  lips,  in 
a  moment  of  surprise  and  incopsiderate- 
ness;  but  with  all  the  wilfulness  and  de- 
liberation which  must  inevitably  attach 
to  a  sentence,  written  down,  revised,  and 
PRINTED  ! !  Now,  Sir,  as  the  first  act 
ofCobbett's,  after  this  solemn  protesta- 
tion, was  to  he  induced  (I  will  leave  you 
to  gaess  how  J  by  the  Republicans,  to 
join  the  Reformists*  party,  can  you  or 
your  readers  feel  astonished  at  any  other 
political  transmigration  so  apostate  a  soul 
may  be  doomed  to  travel  through  I  It  is, 
however,  but  honest  towards  human  na- 
ture to  declare,  that  so  sudden  a  transition 
was  governed  by  laws  which  weak  minds 
consider  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  deter- 
mined force.  The  Crown  DESPISP:D 
his  support ;  THE  People  rejected  his 
Paper,  and  few  had  taste  for  the  Ameri- 
can Works  with  which  he  strove  to  inun- 
date this  country.  Under  this  dilemma 
he  actually  wrote,  and  acted  vpon  the 
following  aphorisms : 
"  H«  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a 
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multitude,  that  they  aie  not  so  well  gO'\io  her  property — nor  was  it  till  he  viola- 


verned  as  they  ought  to  i^,  shrill  never 
want  attemive  2ind  favourable  iicarers ; 
because  such  as  openly  reprove  sUPPpS- 
EO  disorders  of  state,  are  taken  tor  prin- 
cipal friends  to  the  common  benefit  of'  all ; 
and  for  men  that  carry  singular  freedom  of 
niind.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  IF  We 

MAINTAIN  THINGS  THAT  ARE  ESTA- 
BLISHED, ive  have  not  oiiJij  to  strive  icith 
a  number  of  H e  AV Y  PR  k Ju  Die  es,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  think  tee 
speak  in  favour  of  the  present  state,  for 
the  sake  of  preferment ;  bit  aiso  to  bear 
such  exceptions,  as  minds,  so  averted, 
usually  take  against  that  which  they  are 
loth  should  be  pouicd  ifito  them  "  Thus, 
Sir,  you  find,  that  this  'mpostor — for  pos- 
terity will  no  doubt  confirm  to  him  a  ti 
tie  he  has  so  justly  acquired,  gives  us  the 


led  the  laws,  by  various  acts  of  outrage 
and  defamation,  that  *'  the  people,^*  witii 
one^  accord,  rose  up  against  him;  sued, 
CONDEMNED  HIM,  in  their  Courts  of 
Justice;  and  drove  him,  with  shouts  and 
imprecations,  from  their  land  !- — And  is  it 
to  be  said,  that  this  comury  has  less  cou- 
rage and  justice  than  the  Stales  which  she 
reared  ?  '*  Oh  let  it  not  be  said  V*  And 
yet  there  are,  who  will  say,  that  Des- 
PARD  ivas  murdered  if  Cobbett 
lives  !  !  !  !  I  ! 

As  your  Register,  Sir,  will  be  published 
on  the  25ih — a  day  of  glory  and  exulta- 
tion, I  shall  not  dim  its  brightness  by  the 
gloomy  matter  which  remains  to-  be  sta- 
ted on  this  degrading  subject:  I  shall  only 
observe,  that,  while  you  continue  the  pro- 
secution of  this  criminal,  I  am  determi- 


motives   of    his    past    actions,    and    thejned  to  drag  HIS  PATRONS  to  light,  and 


spring  of  hvs  future  designs  ;  and,  as  you 
very  justly  observe,  *'  out  of  his  own 
mouth'"  he  is  for  ever  giving  testimony  for 
condemnation.  But  as  he  disregards' such 
I    must 


transmit  you  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  Lords  Cochrane,  Erskine,  &c.and  to  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  the  imma- 
culate  Col.  Wardlc  !  This,  Sir,  is  a  most 
essential  measure,  as  it  is  of  the  first  con- 
sequence to  the  public  to  be  acquainted 


evidence,  1  must  implore  you,  for  the 
sake  of  society,  to  follow  up  your  victo- 
ry, in  your  own  way — Having  dragged 

him  from  oli'  his  eminence,  it  is  in  yourJTLEMEN  in  their  apparent  attachment  to 
power  to  hurl  him  into  that  state  of  hu-  5«cA  A  MAN  !  I  mean  ii  public  attach- 
milityfromwhich  the  credulity  of  mankind  jment,  for  their  contempt  for  him  2?i  pri- 


with  the  motives  which  govern  such  GeN-» 


fon  which  he  has  so  industriously  work-', 
edj  has  caused  him  to  rise  !  It  is  in  vour  J 
power  to  animate  AN  INSULTED  peo  h 
PLE,  to  awaken  the  slumbering  laivs,  and^^'^^'^/^  ^^"^^  '^''^"  ^"  ^J^"V^f  '"'^l"  ^^'  "''  *^^ 


.  ^  i  more  brutal  and  prejudiced  in  America  than  in 

edJ  has  caused  him  to  rise  !    It  is  in  your  England,  ^vhere  they  will  run  down  with  equal 
power    to   animate    AN   INSULTED   PEO   i^i^''<^"<^6  a  Prince  or   a  drunken   match-womajt) 


to   give  to  the   altar  of   your  country  a 
Victim  which  hns  been  granted  so  much' the 
time  to  fatten  for  sacrifice  ! 

Without     pre.^umino"     to     direct    VOUr'^^*   ^^'^    creature's    general    brutality  of  manners 
judgment  by  laying  down   precedents,  Ji""  ^*^'*i"^^i^y  ^^^  ^«' 


sons  for,  the  accusation.     Perhaps  Alrion  may 

recollect  whether  any  reniarkf^  were  printed  on 

occasion!   That   sikIj  a  charge  was   made 

there  can  he  little  doubt,  for  the  mere  kno'Tledfje 


cannot  resist  from  observing,   that    the 


ppositiou  that  the  recovery 
of  a  titnid  female,  at  the  point  of  death,  would 
not  he  greatly  facilitatell  under  his  roof!  The 


conduct  of  the  Americans  to  this  man  ex-  last  part  of  the  char-e  is,  in  uxy  opinion,  the 

presses  some  merit:  his  tyranny,  convul-  most  serious ;  nmX  I  repcr.t,  tiiat  it  would  be  de- 

sions,  devices,  lies,  shame,  perjuries,  &c.N'"^^'*^  ^^  know  how  it  was  got  rid  of!  Cobbeit 

&C.  were  borne  with,  in  that  COuntrv,'withr^''  T'"  ^  P^''"\\*^'"  ^^'7  ^^  vi:ivM\n^  any  personal 
1     ,  r.     ,  -  '  ,         1  attacks.     1  recollect,  he  answorcd   the  abuse  or 

unci  V*nril-»  I  Q/I      f.->l'K/->^..r,  .-.  y-..^  i^..     „    I  '  _  .    ,        " 


the  most  unexampled  forbearance,  for  a 
number  of  years ;  NOR  WAS  IT  TILL 
THE  PUBLIC  ACCUSED  HIM  OF 
ACCELERATING  fbi/  violence  of  man- 
nersj  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CONSUMP- 
TIVE FEMALE  WHO  LODGED  IN 
HIS  HO  USE*,  and  of  making  himself  heir 

*  This  is  an  accusation  against  the  demagogue, 
«f  "which  [  never  heard  before.  It  wss  a  pretty 
home-stroke  for  him  :  but  surely  he  must  have 
repelled  it  at  the  time  ?  Cannot  my  Correspond- 
ent inform  me  lioiv  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
thing  on  this  head  is  recorded  in  the  ponderous 
twelve  volumes  of  "  Works  /"—One  should  not, 
however,  be  inclhied  to  believe  any  charge  made 
against  an  individual,  however  execrable,  by  the 
J*ublic,  (who  as  ALBION  roust  know,  are  even 


the  "  Satirists"  (abuse  which  was  certainly  too 
vulgar,  and  too  violent  to  make  a  raat»  feel)  by  '' 
calling  the  writers  "  fellows  who  ha<l  neither  a 
dinner  nor  shoes,"  l)ut  a  move  remarkable  Adroi-- 
sion  of  the  odium  in  which  he  was  and  is  held, 
occurs  in  a  number  of  his  Register  published  a 
few  months  ago,  in  which  he  says,  something  to 
this  effect  (as  1  have  not  time  to  search  for  the 
passage,  1  quote  from  memory)  "  I  do  not  be- 
'*  lieve  that  there  is  any  crime  that  human  na- 
"  lure  is  capable  of  committing,  with  which  I 
"  have  not  been  charged,  either  here  or  in  Arne- 
"  rica  !!!"  Well,  then,  after  this  confession  from 
his  own  pen,  I  feel  no  reluctance  in  giving  cm- 
rency  to  charges  which  seem  to  me  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  those  of  robbery  and  murder,  as  made 
by  "  the  American  Public*''  against  VViHiam  Cob- 
bett ;  and.  shall  leave  ray  Correspondent  and  hinj 
to  settle  the  matter  l^etween  themi  B- 
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vate  they  cannot  control  and  vyhicb 
stands  them  in  the  amount  of  the  Botlcy- 
farm?,  flocks  of  sheep  from  Spain,  and 
the  77iost  solemn  assurances  of  place  on 
THEIR  getting  into  power  1 1  !  Bribed 
thus  h]gh,  they  make  him  so  intrepid  in 
crime,  that  he  disdains  hypocrisy,  nor  at- 
tempts to  conceal  his  character !  Tor- 
mented with  violent  passions,  the  effects 
of  which  cannot  be  calculated,  and  from 
which  timid  men- shrink  back,  he  may  be 
imagined  to  exclaim  with  Cromwell, 
''  Were  I  to  meet  the  King  face  to  face, 

"  I  would —  — '^ — And  yet,  Sir, 

this  wretched  being  has  lately  daPvED 
to  call  himself ''  the  King^ s  friend  !  /  /" 

Had  your  Register,  'Sir,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  not  been  intended  to  appear  on 
the  35th— a  day  devoted  to  the  contem- 
plation  of  the  exalted  character  [)!aced 
and  continued  by  Providence  on  the 
Throne  of  this  Country,  to  protect  us 
with  his  care,  and  to  secure  to  us  unpa- 
ralleled blessings,  I  would  readily  ^prose- 
cute this  subject,  and  assist  you  in  hunt- 
ing down  ,  ''  the  Wild  Beast,'  which 
ARIsifDTLE  describes  as  delighting  in 
the  destruction  of  the  crov/ns  of  Pr^ices! 
As  it  is,  we  shall  derive  more  satisfcJtion, 
though  not  more  advantage,  from  the  fol- 
lowing Address,  and  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, you  will  deem  worthy  of  insertion 
on  the  auspicious  day  which  we  are  to 
have  the  felicity  of  celebrating  ! 

"  Englishmen  ! — The  degrachtion  of 
Europe  shows  you  the  consequences  of 
Change  and  the  fruit  of  Reformations. 
The  ambitious  knaves,  who  flatter  you 
with  high  notions  of  your  Rights 
and  Privileges,  who  are  everlastingly 
DINNING  in  your  ears  the  blessings  of 
w  hat  they  call  "  Freedoai,''  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  gratification 
of  their  own  ambition,  AT  THE  PuBLic 
T5XPENCE ;  and,  to  accomplish  this  object, 
they  stand  in  fieedof  your  corruption, ms 
as  a  people.  There  is,  you  perceive,  a 
continual  struggle  between  th^m  and  the 
legitimate  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
^vhich  restrains  them  from  pillaging,  op- 
pressing, and  insulting  its  inhabitants! 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  continually  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  you,  that  that 
sovereignty  requires  to  be  checked  and 
controuled;  in  which  nefarious  endea- 
vours, they  arc,  unfortunately,  but  too 
often  successful !  How  they  vv^ould  act, 
were  they  once  to  engross  the  whole 
power  of  thd  state,  you  may  easily  per- 
ceive from  what  has  been  disclosed  to 
you  en  the;  (^^ontinent.     If  you  imagine. 
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that  you  should  be  able  to  avoid  similar 
evilsj  you  most  grossly  deceive  your- 
selves. ^  The  people  of  the  Continent 
were  as  fond  of  freedom  as  you  are,  and 
they  wanted  no  information  that  you  pos- 
sess; but,  having  been  too  jealous  of 
Royal  Authority ,  having  lent  their  ear, 
and  next  their  hand,  to  those  Dema- 
gogues, who  persuaded  them  that  they 
were  capable  of  governing  themselves, 
they  destroyed  the  only  safe-guard  of 
that  liberty,  for  which  they  thought  they 
were  fighting;,  and  the  want  of  which 
they  NOW  so  sensibly  feel,  and  so  deep: 
ly  deplore." 

"  Stick  to  the  Crown,  though  you  find 
it  hanging  on  a  bush!'*  was  the  precept 
which  a  good  old  Englishman  gave  to 
his  sons,  at  a  time  when  the  monarchy 
was  threatened  with  that  subversion, 
which  it  afterwards  experienced,  and 
which  w^as  attended  with  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  deed  that  has  fixed  an  indeli- 
ble stain  onUhe  annals  of  England!!! 
Blessed  be  God,  we  are  threatened  with 
no  such  danger  AT  PRESENT;  but  a  re- 
petition of  the  pyeccpt  can  never  be  out 
of  season,  as  long  as  there  are  Whigs  or 
Jacobins  in  existence,  and  as  long  a^j 
there  are  men  foolish  enough  to  listen  to 
iheir  insidious  harangues! — The  Crown 
is  the  guardian  of  the  Nation,  but  more" 
especially  is  its  guardianship  necessary 
to  those  who  are  destitute  of  rank,  and 
wealth.  The  Kinj?  2;ives  the  weakest 
and  poorest  of  us  some  degree  of  conse- 
quence; as  his  subjects,  we  are  upon  a  level 
with  the  noble  and  the  rich;  in  yielding 
him  obedience,  veneration,  and  love,  nei- 
ther obscurity  nor  penury  can  repress 
our  desires,  or  lessen  the  pleasure  that 
we  feel  in  return.  He  is  the  fountain  of 
national  honour,  which,  like  the  aun,  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  smiles  with 
equal  warmth  on  the  palace  and  the  cot- 
tage. In  his  justice,  his  magnaniniity, 
his  piety;  in  the  wisdom  of  his  councils, 
in  the  splendor  of  his  throne,  in  the  glo- 
ry of  his  arms,  in  all  his  viU;ues,  and  in 
all  his  honours,  vve  share,  not  according 
to  rank  or  to  riches,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  love  that  we  bear  to  him,  and^to  the  land 
which  gave  us  birth,  and  which  contains 
the  ashes  of  our  fathers  I ! !'' 

I  shall  not  diminish  the  efiect  of  this 
harangue  by  any  farther  observations.  I 
shall  merely  conclude,  with  the  the  ex- 
pression of  the  wish  of  every  honest  man, 
that,  although  Cobbett  finds  it  profita- 
ble, to  persuade  the  multitude,  that 
they  are  not  as  well  governed   as   they 
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ought  to  be,  that  you  will  find  it  to  your 
HONOUR  and  your  fame  to  maintain 
things  that  are  established,  (though  with- 
out abetting  acknowledged  abuses)  and 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  mitre  and 
the  authority  of  the  crown ! — I  remain, 
Sir,  your  attached  Correspondent, 

Albion. 
Alton,  Hants.  20th  October,  1809. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
ROMAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LAWS: 
AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  THE  LATE 
CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  DUKE  OF 
YORK. 


To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 

Sir, — As  a  cool  and  impartial  spectator 
of  passing  events  and  political  disputes, 
and  of  course  attached  to  no  violent 
party,  I  feel  disposed  to  embrace  the  li- 
berty of  the  Press  in  expressing  the  fol 
lowing  candid  sentiments  to  you,  arising 
out  of  a  great  and  important  subject 
which,  during  the  last  Session,  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  agi- 
tated the  Public  mind. 

In  addressing  you  now,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  maxim  we  are  all  early 
taught ;  ''  lit  via  adbones  mores  nunquain 
*'  sera  est,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
never  too  late  to  do  a  good  thing, — and 
indeed  this  is  my  only  plea  for  so  late  a 
tender  of  my  reflections  upon  a  question, 
30  long  and  so  justly  decided.     I  allude. 
Sir,  to  the  late  unfounded  and  scurrilous 
attack  upon    his  Royal    Highness   the 
Duke  of  York,  than  w^hich,  I  very  ho- 
nestly  and  safely  assert,  that,  of  all  the 
vile     attempts   which    have    ever  been 
made,  to  trump ;  up  before  a  tribunal,  a 
false  and  malicious   accusation,    totally 
unsupported  by  fair  evidence,  against  an 
individual,  and  which  so  long  harrassed 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  Representa- 
tives, there  never  has  been  one  of  a  more 
truly  flagitious  and  bare-faced  descrip- 
tion.-— It  may  well,  indeed,  be  said,  that 
it  possessed  no  just  or  reasonable  feature 
whatsoever,  nor  that  it  bore  on  the  face 
of  it,  from  first  to  last,   even  the  smallest 
semblance  of  fairness. — In  short,  there 
was    discoverable    in   it,   none   of  that 
equum  et   bonum,  which,    for^  decency 
sake!,  and,  in  deference  to  justice,  should 
not,  only  ever  garnish  the  outside  appear- 
ance,  but  influence  the  real  intentions 
and  conduct  of  public,  as  well  as  private 
accusers  in  all  criminal  cases ;  instead  of 
which,  you  beheld  malice  and  revenge 
stripped  of   every  mask,   influencing  a 
desperate,  disappointed,  and  abandoned 


woman  and  her  adherents,  and   it   may 
well  be  apprehended,  a  deep  and  w^ckeci 
plot,  vvith  some  one,  or  more,  who  ought 
to  have  known  his  or  their  country  bet- 
ter (perhaps  with  the  intent  to  ruffle  the 
feelings  of   the  unthinking    crowd,   for 
some  ill-judged    purpose),  forming   the 
prominent  features. — Ancient  or  modern 
history  does  not,  in  fact,  furnish   an  in- 
stance of  a  more  black  or  virulent  at- 
tempt at  calumny  against  an  upright  and 
illustrious   personage,    holding    a  great 
command;   and,  although  it  has  justly 
failed  of  its  Lethal  aim,  it  is  still  a  matter, 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  to  be  la- 
mented by  all  who  possess  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  true  patriotism,  as  well  as  by 
every  just,  humane,  and  generous  mind. 
The  Divine  and   imperative   injunction, 
''  Thou   shalt  not  bear  false  witness  a- 
''  gainst  thy  neighbour ^^  was  never,  surer 
ly,  more  completely  and  daringly  viola- 
ted, than  in  this  notable  instance  before 
us ;  for,  you  find  there,  not  only  preme- 
ditated falsehood  set  forth  and  fostered,  but 
very  pertinaceously  persisted  in,  and  vio- 
lently supported  to  a  most  unrelenting  ex- 
tent. The  only  instance  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, occurs  to  me  of  a  similar  attack  in 
modern  times  (and  modern  times  have  been 
big  with  strange  and  preposterous  events), 
so   far    as   respects   the   great   point   of 
truth,  was  the  enfrenzied  accusation  a- 
gainstthe  late  unfortunate  king  of  France  ; 
as,  in  the  accysation  against  that  injured, 
unoffending,  and  yielding  monarch,  there 
is  not  to  be  found  one  tittle  of  truth  .'— 
That,  however,  was  an  attack  by  a  licen- 
tious and  heated  nation  at  large  ;  this,  on 
the  other  hand,   has  been   a   cool   and 
dehberate  attack,  as  if  at  the  mere  in- 
stance of  an  individual,  or  a  junto,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  false  evidence  of  a 
vile  and  abandoned  woman,  and  her  asso* 
ciates  in  iniquity  ;  the  burthen  of  whose 
song,  with  her  trafficking  and  imposing 
correspondents,  was  ever.  Money!  Mo- 
ney f  more  Money  I  and  the  seal  affixed 
to  which,  by  her  artful  finger,  was  pro^ 
found  secrecy,  (a  full  proof  of  the  falsity 
of  the  charge),  under  which  magic  ma- 
nagement, it  appears,  she,  in  part,  obtain- 
ed her  pecuniary  object,  and  thus  duped 
a  number  of  unsuspecting  and  foolish  in- 
dividuals. And  now.  Sir;  it  may  be  asked, 
who  except   the  woman  that   appeared 
with    such   unmasked    effrontery,   before 
the   Committee   of  the   whole  House  of 
Commons,  of  this  humane  and  enlightened 
country,  could  have  acted  suc.h  a  part  as 
she  did,  both  behind  the  curtain,  a.  pri'  • 
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have  come  with  such  a  bold  face,  and 
]ying  tongue,  before  the  representative 
body  of  the  nation,  to  brazen  out  such 
irifamous  and  palpable  falsehoods,  d  pos- 
teriori, and  those  too  against  the  illustri- 
ous 'Personaoe  holding  so  hiiih  a  com- 
mand,  and  of  such  well  known  exact- 
ness, and  scrupulous  propriety,  in  the 
direction  of  those  very  military  matters, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  black 
catalogue  of  accusations? — and  how  truly 
black,  I  say,  must  not  so  vile  an  attempt 
at  slander,  and  false  accusation  appeal", 
when  the  iliustrious  Personage,  so  vili- 
fied, was  not  only  at  the  head  of  a  high 
command,  and  most  scrupulously  and 
rigidly  exact  in  the  direction  and  ar- 
rangement of  military  affairs,  but  the 
second    son   of    our   gracious   Monarch, 

whom  God  long  preserve  to  a  loyal,  a j kingly  governments  and  we  must  there-^ 
grateful,  and  a  happy  people.  And  here,  fore  admit  the  Divine  sanction  Love  God,, 
Sir,  I  must  observe  on  the  vile,  new-fa-  Honour  the  King .'  This  being  then  ciear, 
fihioned,  and  unhappy  afiectati6n,  of  some  are  we  not  bo-Lind  to  pay  a  proper  and 
beads  in  this  country  (but  they  are  few  marked  deference,  to  kings  and  princes, 
and  (tespicable),  who  think  that  the  son,  and  not  to  ieel  ourselves  at  liberty,  or  li- 
cenced, to  vilify  them  right  or  wrongs 
or  to  treat  them,  lightly  merely  because 
they  are  illustrious,  and  that,  by  so  doing, 
we  prove  our  undaunted  courage  and, 
boldness y  Besides,  all  are  bound,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  monarch,  to  obey 
and  support  the  government,  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  realm  and  of  the  con- 


will  meet  with  timely  and  just  checks, 
in  the  censures  of  the  majority,  and  wi- 
ser part  of  society.  Such  designers  need 
o)ily  to  look  to  the  most  savage,  as  well 
as  the  most  civilised  people,  and  they  will 
behold  a  constant,  and  general  respect,  for 
Kings,  Chic/tains,  Heads  of  Tribes,  Sfc. 
— The  thiiig  is  evidently  ordered  so  by 
the  All-Wise  Author  of  nature,  and  of 
course  just  and  ex.pedient ;  and  indeed 
experience  has  in  all  countries  shown  it 
so.  Such  appealing  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  you  find,  that,  man 
has,  from  the  earnest  period,  adopted 
this  mode  of  good  government  and  or- 
der, and  that  republics,  even  in  small 
states,  seldom  lasted  long. — Both  religi- 
ous and  propha-:e  history  j^roduce  instan- 
ces   in  point,    as  to  the    expediency   of 


of  a  king  should  be  no  more  respected,  or 
more  politely  treated,  than  the  son  of 
any  private  individual,  and  that  the  man 
deserves  thanks  for  his  boldness  and  spi- 
rit, who  will,  right  or  wrong,  attack  illus- 
trious perso'.agcs  of  this  description. 
Those,  however,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  so,  and  of  abusing  Kings  and 


Princes,  merely  because  they  are  /iTi/AgiUtitUiion  under  which   they    live,  under 
;?ind  Princes,  be  assured  Inean,    at  this  which    their 


day,  ^d  la  mode  de  Paris],  pothing  less, 
than  to  seyer  human  confidence  by  Jraud, 
if  not  by  violence,  from  the  well-tried 
and  established  maxims  of  monarchical 
and  orderly  governments,  with  the  view 
to  substitute,  in  tiieir  room,  the  most 
frantic  visions  of  Independent  Equality, 
accompanied  with  anarchy  and  disorder, 
robbery  and  murdejr,  as  was  the  fashion 
and  order  of  the  day  during  the  revo- 
lution in  France;  and,  by  such  means,  to 
fix  their  demagogue  bodies  on. the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  gaping  crowd. — 
But  of  such,  even  Jacobins  ihemselve:, 
should  be  cautious,  as  the  moving  spring 
of  such  deceivers  is  ambition,  spleen,  and 
va\iity ;  and  they  should  even  have,  in 
capitals,  befoye  their  eyes,  the  classic, 
cautionary  motto  "  Timeo  Danaoset  do- 
na  ferentes '/'  for,  very  soon  would  they 
feel  themselves  duped,  and  ruled  by 
such  demagogues  with  a  rod  of  iron. — 
Such  conceited  levellers,  however, ,  will 
not  find  many  at  this  day,  in  this  virtu- 
ous, wealthy,  and  happy  country,  to  se- 


society  has  been  formed, 
and  by  which  their  lives  and  properties 
are  protected  and  defended.  In  this  coun- 
try, and  under  our  glorious  constitution 
and  laws,  equal  justice  must,  and  will, 
be  done  to  all,  at  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  complain :  in  fact,  no  man  can 
be  suffered  with  impunity  to  do  the  least 
injus'ice,  and  the  innocent,  whQihtv  great 
or  small,  must  be  acquitted. — To  prove, 
therefore,  that  our  laws,  as  they  exist  at 
present,  are  adequate  to  meet  every  exi- 
gency, shall  be  the  subject  of  my  nest 
letter.  J.  J.  W.  J. 

Bath,  Oct.  9,  1809. 

Most  of  the  principal  Officers,  and 
military  characters  who  surrounded  Buo- 
naparte have,  we  find,  by  the  arrivals  of 
yesterday,  returned  to  Paris.  He  was 
expected  at  Fontainbleau  between  the 
16th  and  20th  inst.  The  negociation  has 
been  settled  with  Austria,  though  the 
Treaty  has  not,  according  to  the  best  in«^ 
formatiion,  yet  been  signed.  ^ 
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-    BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 
WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE; 

Comprising  a  Review  of  his  Writings^  in  An^erica 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

*'  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
thovi  wicked  servant.'^ 

"  Slow,  y6t  not  cautious;  running,  yet  not  wise; 
We  hate  him  first,  then  pity,  then  despise  ? 
The  drudging  dunce,  a  simalar  of  wit. 
Lays  up  his  store  of  repartee  aiid  hit ; 
And  decks  his  brain  with  many  a  nice  conceit. 
As  they  skew'r  opera-bills  on  butcher's  meat." 

All  the  Talents. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cobbett  does  not  get  drunk  while  on  duty. — Devours  the 
contents  of  a  book-shop,  without  possessing  the 
sense  of  taste. — Dives  to  the  bottom  of  an  essential 
branch  of  learning.— ^Becomes  the  amanuenm  of 
a  colonel  — Studies  most  indefatigably . — Kept  out 
of  mischief  y  by  scientific  pursuits. — Says  he  is  not 
a  clumsy  fellow . — Obtains  a  worsted  shoulder-knot. 
-—Crosses  the  herring-pond,  and  is  frightened  a^ 
the  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia. — Corporal  Cobbetfs 
oi:erbearing  disposition  exemplified. — The  reader'' s 
attention  solicited. — Reasons  why  the  present  chap- 
ter is  a  short  one. — A  well-applied  couplet. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  that,  having 
been  disappointed  of  being  a  sailor,  and 
not  liking  to  have  any  thing  to  do  ivith 
the  laiv,  "  Cobbett  would  be  a  soldier/' 
He  "  enlisted  early  in  1784,  and,  as 
peace  had  then  taken  place,  no  great 
haste  was  made  to  send  recruits  oil'  to 
their  regiments/'  Cobbett,  therefore, 
"remained  upwards  of  a  year  at  Chat- 
ham, during  which  time/'  he  tells  us,  he 
"was  employed  in  learning"  his  "' exer- 
cise, and  taking"  his  *'  tour  in  the  duty 
of  the  garrison/' 

Cobbett,  we  dare  say,  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  very  good,  moral  young  man ; 
for  h^  informs  us,  that  his  "  leisure  time, 
which  was  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  was  spent,  not 
in  the  dissipations  common  to  such  a  ivay 
of  life,  but  in  reading  and  study.  In 
the  course  off  this  year/'  continues  he,  '*! 
learnt  more  than  I  had  ever  done  before. 
I  subscribed  to  a  circulating  library  at 
Brompton,  the  greatest  part  of  the  books 
in  which  I  read  more  than  once  ov^r. 
The  library  was  not  very  considerable, 
it  is  true,  nor  in  my  reading  was  I  direc- 
ted by  any  degree  of  taste  or  choice, 
Kovels,  plays,  history,  poetry,  all  were 
read,  and  nearly  with  equal  avidity." 

Cobbett  tells  us,  with  truth,  that "  such 
a  course  of  reading  could  be  attended 
yv'ith  but  little  profit :  it  was  sl>imming 


over  the  surface  of  every  thing/'  *'  One 
branch  of  learning^,  however,*'  exclaims 
Cobbett,  exultingly,  "  I  went  to  the  bot- 
tom with,  and  that  the  most  ESSENTI- 
AL 3RANCH,  TOO,  the  GRAivlMAR 
OF  MY  MOTHER  lONGEE! !! !!  J !" 
Cobbett^s  grammar  ! !  Risum  teneatis 
amicil  "I  had  experienced  the  want  of 
a  kno%vIedge  of  grammar,*'  continues 
Cobbett,  "during  my  stay  with  Mr. Hol- 
land; but  it  is  very  probable  that  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  encountering  the 
study  of  it,  had  not  accident  placed  me 
under  a  man  whose  friendship  extended 
beyond  his  interests  Writing  a  fair  hand 
procured  me  the  honour  of  being  copyist 
to  Colonel  Debeig,  the  commandant  ^of 
the  garrison.  I  transcribed  the  famous 
correspondence  between  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  which  ended  in  the 
good  and  gallant  old  Colonel  being  strip- 
ped of  the  reward,  bestowed  on  him  for 
his  long  and  meritorious  servitude.  (1) 

"Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  Grammar  (2),  X  necessarily  made 
many  mistakes  in  copying,  because  no 
one  can  copy  letter  by  letter,  nor  even 
ivord  by  word  (3).  The  Colonel  saw  my 
deficiency,  and  strongly  recommended 
study.  He  enforced  his  advice  with  a 
sort  of  injunction,  and  with  a  promise  of 
reward  in  case  of  success. 

"  I  procured  me  a  Lotvth's  Grammar, 

(l)  The  correspondence  here  alluded  to,  arose 
out  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond's,4celehrate4 
plan  for  defending  the  dock-yards  and  the  coast. 
This  plan  drew  upon  the  Duke  much  severe  in- 
vective, from  the  ingenious  'author  of  *'  Criti- 
cisms on  the  RoUiad  ;"  and  it  occasioned  a  se- 
rious affair  between  his  grace  and  Colonel  De- 
beig, a  very  able  engineer,  who,  being  piqued  at 
the  rejection  of  his  own  plans,  wrote  a  long  It^t-^ 
ter  to  the  Duke  in  very  petulant  terms.  This 
'etter  the  Colonel  afterwards  caused  to  be  inser- 
ted in  the  Gazetteer,  for  v^hich  he  was  bronj^ht 
to  a  Court-Martial,  on  three  charges  addut^ed 
against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who, 
however,  conducted  himself  during  the  prosecu- 
tion with  great  moderation.  The  Court  found 
the  Colonel  guilty  on  all  the  charges,  and  ad- 
judged him  to  be  suspended  from  his  pay  and 
duty  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  for  six 
calendar  months. 

(c)  Cobbett  has  before  told  us,  that  his  father 
had  made  both  him  and  his  brother  **  get  the 
rules"  of  grammar  by  heart. 

(3)  The  M'riter  of  this  article  once  had  an  a- 
manuensis,  who,  without  being  able  to  read, 
could  copy,  very  correctly,  "  Setter  by  letter,"  or 
**  word  by  word,"  from  any  European  language ; 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  which  is,  that 
Cobbett,  who  could  read,  and  who,  he  tells  us, 
had  been  compelled,  by  his  father,  to  "get  the 
rules"  of  grammar  by  heart,  was  aQ  incorrigibly 
stupid,  duader-headed  fellow. 
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1\\<)\K  elegant]   and  applied  myself  to  the 

iMi'y  of  it  with  unceasing  assiduiti/,  and 

i>->i   without  some  profit;  for,  though  it 

v,u^3  a   considerable  time  before  I  fidlij 

comprehended  all  that  1  read,  still  1  read 

-lid   studied  \^'\i\i  such  unremitted  atten- 

ijoii,   that,  at  last  I  could   write  without 

'ill ting  into  any  very  gross  errors.     The 

p^nns  I  took   CANNOT  BE  DESCRIDEl): 

:    \vi)ic  the  whole  grammar  out  two  or 

i':?-ce  times;  I  got  it  by  heart;  I  repeat- 

i\'h  every  morning  and  every  evening, 

■■■r\,  when  on  guard,  I  iraposed  on  my- 

:  i"  the   task  or'  saying  it  all  over  once 


I  first  beheld  the  barren,  not  to  say  hi- 
deous, rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, I  began  to  fear  that  the  master  of 
the  vessel  had  mistaken  bis  way ;  for  I 
could  perceive  nothing  of  that  fertility 
that  my  good  recruiting  Captain  had 
dwelt  on  with  so  much  delight.^' 

Quere — Is  it  not  a  little  strange,  that 
Cobbett,  amidst  all  his  multifarious  reading 
— havincf  devoured  the  contents  of  a  cir- 
culatinff  iibrarv,  two  or  three  times  over 
— should  never  once  have  met  with  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  Nova  Scotia?  Most 
lads,  possessed  of"  any  degree  of  taste,^^ 
ry  time  I  was  posted  centinel.  To! of  which  Cobbett  acknowledges  himself 
i-i  exercise  of  my  memory  I  ascribe  the  j  to    have   been    unfortunately    destitute. 


«:Mt  iitiveness  of  which  I  have  since  found 
i!  capable,  and  to  the  success  with  which 
«?  Has  attended,  I  ascribe  the  perseve- 
J  liice  that  has  led  to  the  acquirement  of 
'  *;■  little  learning  of  which  laiminaster." 
'•  A  little  leaniijjg  is  a  dangerous  thing;" 

iias  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
i'lAAv  a  dunce  besides  Cobbett. — To 
fr.  -e,  who  have)Bvt:r  read  any  of  Cob- 
«  '  t's  "  works,^'or  who  may  now  be  in  the 
ti>it  of  seeing  his  Register,  can  any 
"iinp;  be  conceived  more  irresistibly 
'  ■  i^hable  than  the  account,  here  given, 
»i      Cobbett^s    grannnatical    STUDIES? 

V  :lthctt  *'  went  to  the  bottoni*^  with  the 

•  rammar''    of  his    "  mother  tongue/" 

V  ^'  should  not  be  stirprised  were  vve  ve- 
■  .  shortly  to  see  advertised,  ''  Lowth's 
'  .iiinmar,  with  additions,  and  annota- 
5  i,S  Critical  and  explanatory,  by  Wil- 
ier-a  ^jbbett.  Esquire,  of  Botlev,  Hants/' 
-    «)ut  we  must  proceed.     Cobbett    tells 

*  -,  tliat   this  "study''    of  his  was  '*  at- 


would,  previously  to  their  going  abroad, 
have  endeavoured  to  acquire  all  the  in- 
formation within  their  reach,  respecting 
the  country  to  which  thej''  were  going. 

Now  for  another  touch  of  Cobbett's 
descriptive  powers. 

"  Nova  Scotia,'*  says  he,  "  had  no 
other  charm  for  me,  than  that  of  novelty. 
Every  thing  I  saw  was  new:  bogs,  rocks 
and  stumps,  musquitoes  and  bull-frogs. 
Thousands  of  captains  and  coloaels, 
without  soldiers,  and  of  stpiires  without 
stockings  or  shoes.  In  England,  I  had 
never  thought  of  approaching  a  squire 
without  a  most  respectful  bow;  but,  in 
this  new  world,  though  I  was  but  a  cor^ 
poral,  I  often^  ordered  a  squire  to  bring 
me  a  glass  of  grog,  and  even  to  take  care 
of  my  knapsack/* 

Thus  Cobbett's    overbearing    disposi- 

jtion  was  displayed  at  a  very  early  period. 

Raised  from  the  plough  tail,  to  the  dignity 

of  a^vorsted  shoulder-knot,  the  coporal 


fvlsd  ii'ilk  anotlier  advantage,''  for  "  il  felt  himself  a   man   of    consequence  a~ 


;  '  I't  ..him  "out  of  mischief/'  What  a 
!  V  Cobbett  does  not  study  grammar 
u  .  !  "  I  was  ahvays  sober,"  Cobbett  con- 
"    ;  i'.?:*,"and  nytac!umsyfellow'/'[''Lord, 

•  •..l!"  as.  Falstaf}^  says  "  iiow  this 
^/  rid  is  given    to    lying!''    or,    at    all 

♦  v*-nls,  how  Cobbett  must  have  altered/] 
■■  'lift  w  ith  none  of  ihose  reproofs  which 
'•  -uust  so  many    young   men  with  the 

;vice/'   .  " 

vNj!)bcit,  "not  being  a  clumsy  fellow,'^ 
"  ;-;  deviii.sh  lucky  in  the  army;  he  w-as 
'  o;)n  raised  to  the  rank:  of  corporal;" 
■  id,  "  as  promotion  began  to  dawn/'  he 
'\-  ^tew  impatient"  to  get  to  his  regiment, 
'■.tie re  he  ''expected  soon  to  bask  under  the 
rvvs  of  royal  favour/'  **  The  happy  day  of 
<  f  departure/'  says  Corporal  Cobbett, 
'•  <>[  last  came:  we  set  sail  from  Graves- 
*';id ;  and,  a  frer  a  short  and  pleasant  passage, 
<t.iiveJ  at  Halifax- ill  Nova  Scotia.  Y/hen 


mongst  the  Americans,  w^ho  had  once 
seen  better  days ;  but,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  were  then  compelled  to  resort  to 
industrious  avocations,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence,  though 
they  were  still  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
character  of  Gaitlemenf — We  resume  our 
quotation. 

"We  staid  but  a  few  weeks  in  Nova 
Scotia,  being  ordered  to  St.  John's,  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  Here, 
and  at  other  places  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, we  remained  till  the  month  of 
September,  1791,  when  the  regiment  was 
relieved  arid  sent  home." 

Reader,  we  entreat  of  thee  to  notice 
this  passage  !  Here  are  the  events  of  six 
or  seven  3'ears  slurred  over,  in  about  the 
same  number  of  lines!  Had  Cobbett  no 
motives  for  this  silence  ?  O,  yes,  excel- 
lent   ones,'   as   v,'ill    be   seen   hereafter. 
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Here  we  are  told  nothing  of  his 
having  been  made  clerk  to  the  regiment, 
of  his  having.the  whole  affairs  of  the  re- 
giment upon  his  hand.^,  of  his  giving 
"  lectures  of  instruction''  to  all  the  offi- 
cers, &c.  No,thereby  hangs  a  tale;  a  tale 
which  had  not  been  trumped  up,  whvn 
Cobbett  was  in  America;  for,  at  that  pe- 
riod, too  many  living  sviuiesses  might 
have  been  brought  forward,  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  foul  libeller. 

Ill  the  present  chapter,  it  was  oar  full 
intention  to  expose  the  infamous  fabrica- 
tions of  this  tremendous  Cdporal,  while 
serving  in  America;  to  prove  that  he 
most  amply  deserved  the  "  bloody  shoul- 
ders'' which  he  so  much  dreaded;  and 
to  drag  him  forth  to  the  public  view,  in 
all   his  native  deformity, 

<*  Like  Cromwell,  damn'd  to  everlastina:  fame." 
'  Pope. 

The  story,  however,  is  too  interesting 
for  us  to  allow  it  to  be  broken  otf  in  the 
middle;  and,  as  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  give  it  entire,  in  the  present 
sheet,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
postponing  it. — In  the  mean  time, 

'' on  the  rack  of  satire  let  him  lie, 

Fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound,  Infamy  '." 

Ferret. 

COBBETT,    AND    HIS    REFORMING  AS. 
SISTANTS. 

*'  Their  stalking  horse  is  reform^  but  their  real 


gainst  the  necessity,  or  litility,  of  are  form 
in  Parliament ;  but,  in  the  interim,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  how  the 
liamp^hu'e  demagogue,  and  his  hireling 
crew,  writhe  and  wince  beneath  the  lash 
of  tiiose  sturdy  northern  critics. 

We  have  already  (see  page  56)  direct- 
ed the  reader's  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
a  pretended  "  Scotchman/'  one  of 
CobbetL's  hirelings;  and,  as  it  appears 
that  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  is  de- 
termined to  keep  up  the  game,  we  shall 
now  take  leave  briefly  to  advert  to  ano- 
ther stupid  essay,  in  Cobbett's  Register, 
of  October  14,  under  the  signature  of  R. 
and  dated  from  Stattbrdshire;  but  which, 
on  very  good  grounds,  we  believe  to  have 
been  written  b3^the  vile  apostate  himself. 

The  letter  here  alluded  to  [Cobbett 
well  knows  how  to  write  letters  to  him- 
self]  commences  with  observing,  that, 
'<^'  although  the  sentiments  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  were  formerly  known 
to  be  against  the  principle  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  yet,  it  was  hoped,  by  some 
of  the  friends  of  that  measure,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  talents  of  these  journal- 
ists [Cobbett  is  well  aware  of  the  maxim 
of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "knowledge  h  poic- 
er]  might  have  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  THE  CAUSE,''  that  xhey  might  have 
been  drawn  over.  Poor  devils!  how  ve 
are  galled  by  the  disappointment!  The 
Edinbur<.:;h    Reviewers,    it    seems,   either 


object  is  the  overthrow  of  the  monr.rchy;  ai<-  lured  to  their  former  opinions,  by  the 


scramble  for  power  and  riches :  and  this  inten- 
tion, should  they  succeed,  they  will  boast  of  with 
as  unblushing  a  front  as  Lauderdale's  friend, 
Brissot,  and  his  gang,  afier  they  had  made  the 
exciting  of  the  insurrection  of  the  loth  of  A^" 
gflst  one  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  put  their 
Sovereign  to  death,  hoisted  of  having  excited  the 
insurrection  themselves!  This  is  one  of  the  black- 
est deeds  in  the  annals  of  re^iublican  France; 
but,  let  the  people  of  Great  Britain  beasmred,  that, 
instead  of  abhorrence,  it  has  served  to  awaken 
emulation  in  the  minds  of  the  degraded  and  d*;s- 
perate  faction,  v/ho  have  still  the  hypocrisy  to 
bellow  for  reform.'''' 

Cobbett's  Works,  VoL  IX.  page  259. 

*^  He  (Mr.  Pitt)  was  a  youth  when  he  formerly 
espoused  ffte  cause  of  reform ;  age  and  experience 
had  taught  him  that  he  was  ivrong.'" 

Ib.  Vol.  VII.  page  31. 

"  I  should  think  myself  the  most  stupid  ass 
that  ever  browsed  a  thistle,  were  I  to  doubt  one 
moment  as  to  the  unit?/  of  the  object j  kept  in  view 
by  ALL  the  tribes  of  Reformers  P'' 

Ib.  page  34, 

The  pressure  of  more  temporary  matter 
prevents  us  from  immediately  following 
up.  our  proposed  analysis  of  the  very 
striking  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  a- 


hope,  at  no  very  distant  ti-me,  of  again 
basking  in  the,  sunshine  of  ministerial 
power  [which  they  probably  would  have 
done,  had  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends  ac- 
ceded to  the  recent  overtures  of  Mr. 
Perceval]  and  which,  under  another  sys- 
tem, might  be  less  genial  to  plants  of 
Scottish  growth,'^  or  from  some  other  mo- 
tive, have  not  thought  proper  to  join  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  erected  by  Jack 
Cade,  and  supported  by  the  whole  "  hell 
of  democracy.''  On  the  contrar}^  the 
northern  "  tower  of  strength''  has  been 
converted  into  a  battery,  a  sort  of 
martello  tower,  against  the  whole  gang 
of  modern  reformers.  "^  The  fact  is  ap- 
parent," says  Mr.  R.  a/wi' Cobbett,  "that 
they  [the  Edinburgh  Reviewers]  hav6^  de- 
fended tlieir  doctrine,  in  their  last  num- 
ber, with  all  the  force  of  their  eloquence, 
and  loith  every  exertion  of  their  talent 
and  ingenuity.'^  Cobbett  admits  that  he 
is  foiled.  To  overcome  the  arguments  of 
these  sturdy  anti-reformists,  **^is  an  ope- 
ration too  difficult  to  be  undertaken,  but 
by  men  of  strong  heads,  and  laborious 
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habits'*  Cobbett  cannot  forget  the 
plough,  and  the  flail,  and  the  handling  of 
brown  bess  ! 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  are  here 
termed  "  mere  temporisers,  soothing  the 
country  under  its  present  afflictions,  but 
without  a  wish  to  remove  the  cause  of 
them;*'  and  we  are  truly  told,  that  "  the 
impression  that  theii"  late  article  on  this 
subject  is  calculated  to  make,  is,  thdit  ani/ 
reform  must  be  inadequate  to  remove,  or 
materially  to  lighten  the  weight  of  taxes 
under  which  the  country  is  sinking.' 
This,  assuredly,  is  precisely  the  impres- 
sion which  the  article  by  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  has  made;  a  circumstance 
which  goads  the  reformers  to  the  quick. 

Mr.  R,  alias  Cobbett,  raves  a  great 
deal  on  the  old  topic  of  contractors,  pe- 
culators, place-hunters,  cormorant  crews, 
&-C.  and  then  exultingly  exclaims — 
♦*  Truth  and  honesty  must  triumph  at  last  \" 
We  hope  they  will;  but,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  event — in  the  moment 
when  truth  and  honesty  shall  triumph — 
we  must  tremble  for  the  fate  of  Cobbett  / 


[UO 


parasite  of  Pitt,  that,  had  that  statesman 
"  regulated  the  representation"  (that  is, 
effected  a  reform  in  Parliament).  ''  ac-r 
cording  to  his  own  expressed  judgment, 
he  would  have  established  his  fame," 
&c. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a 
discussion,  on  Mr,  Pitt's  conduct  respect- 
ing a  reform  in  Parliament;  but,  were 
it  necessary,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task- 
to  prove,  that  that  conduct  was  perfectly 
consistent  and  honourable.  Cobbett, 
however  knows,  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  keep  a 
"  tight  hand"  upon  the  ''few  factions  at 
home;"  and  he  knows  that,  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  that  martyr  to 
ignorance  and  party  malignity.  Lord 
Melville,  Britain  is,  at  this  moment,  in- 
debted for  her  existence  as  a  monarchy. 
Cobbett,  too,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Register,  at  the  time  that  he  professed  to 
"  detest,  and  loathe  Sir  Francis  Burdett,'* 
that  he  said  he  *'  would  trample  upon 
him,  for  his  false,  base,  and  irisoient  insi- 
nuations and  assertions,  respecting  his 
and    OUR    Sovereign,"    thus    spoke    of 


''  Had  Mr.  Pitt,*'  says  the  writer,  on 'the  man,  whose  ashes  he  has  since  so  of- 
whose  strictures  we  are  animadverting, 'ten,  so  wantonly,  so  brutally  insulted  : — • 
''  listened,  in  1793  to  the  real  voice  of|  "  It  has  been  the  happy  lot  of  this 
''the  nation,  and  distrusted  a  little  the  '<  country  to  possess  a  minister  whose 
"  suggestions  of  his  own  political  wisdom,}"  ;gT<?a^    and    comprehensive    mind    was 


*'  or  vanity,  he  would  scarcely  have 
*''  plunged  the  country  into  a  war,  niere- 
"  iy  on   account  of  the  paltry  provoca- 


competent  to  the  difhculties  of  our  situ- 
ation ;  by  whose  effective  and  decisive 
measures,   the    disaffected    have    been 


**  tions  of*  the  then  unstable  and  mad  go-  "  crushed,  and  compelled  to  hide  their 

"  vernment    of   France.      But   Mr.  Pitt 

"  falsely  calculated  upon  humbling  this 

"  haughty  enemy,  and  upon  himself  cut- 

'*  ting  a  brilliant  figure   in   the  negocia- 

*•  tions  of  Europe.    If,  instead  of  uphold- 

**  ing  this  mea!sure  by  extravagant  exag- 

•'  gcrations  of  the  danger  of  French  prin- 

'*  ciples,  and  French  revolutions,  he  had 

"  kept  a  tight  hand  upon  they'll*?  factions 

-"  at  home,  and  had  conceded  to  the  just 

*'  demands  of  the  major  and   reasonable 

^' part  of   the  country;   redressed   their 

"  grievances,  and  regulated  the  represen- 

*'  tat  Ion,  even  according  to  his  own  ex- 

"  pressed  judgment,   he  would   have  es- 

"  tahlished  his  fame  on  a  much  more  so- 

"  lid  foundation  than  it  rests  upon  at  the 

*'  present  day." 

We  have  shewn,  in  one  of  the  mottos 
prefixed  to  this  article,  that,  in  Cobbett's 
opinion,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
a  youth,  upon  the  subject  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  were  "  wrong;"  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  "  age  and  experience  had  taught 
him  that  he  ivas  wrong;'*    yet  we   are 


diminished  heads;  and  it  will  reflect 
"  the  most  resplendent  lustre  on  the  Bri- 
"  tish  character,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
"  that  the  people  had  the  wisdom  to  ap- 
"  prove,  and  the  fortitude  to  support 
"  them,*' 

Cobbett — for,  we  repeat,  we  have 
strong  grounds  for  believing  the  article, 
on  which  vvc  have  been  commenting,  to 
be  his  own  composition^ — towards  the 
close  of  his  letter  to  himself,  quotes  the 
following  passage,  from  one  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  : — 

''  Those  who  expect  to  see  a  nation 
"  rise  as  one  man,  in  consequence  of  the 
''  gradual  and  regular  increase  of  their 
"  pecuniary  burthens,  must  found  their 
**  hopes  upon  histories  of  human  affairs, 
"  and  views  of  human  nature,  which  the 
"  rest  of  the  world  are  not  in  possession 
-  of '^ 

He  then  adds: — *'  Being  safe,,  there- 
"  fore,   on  this  head,  they  consider  that 

the  only  thing  necessary  to  secure  a 

smooth  and  easy  current  to  the  present 


here  impudently  told,  by  the  apostate]^' or  any  system  of  government,  is  to 


*^  avoid  shocking  too  rudely  the  public 
*'  mind  by  any  alarming  encroachments 
"  on  its  liberty ;  and  to  leave  it  unmo- 
*'  lested  in  the  possession  o£  its  popular 
'*  opinions  and  prejudices.  IT  is  POS- 
"  SIBLE,  HOWEVER,  THAT  EVEN  THESE 
"  MaCHIAVELIAN  EXPOUNDERS  MAY 
"  BE  OUT  IN  THEIR  CALCULATIONS.'* 

Thus,  the  cloven  foot  will  thrust  itself 
from  beneath  the  skirt.  Cobbett,  we 
doubt  not,  would  rejoice  to  see  the  "  nati. 
on  rise  as  one  man,''  to  hurl  the  time-ho- 
noured constitution  of  our  ancestors  into 
the  dust;  but  we  trust  that  the  glorious 
fabric  will  yet  be  found  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient stamina  to  resist  all  the  attempts, 
both  open  and  covert,  of  all  the  traitor 
reformists  in  the  empire,  though  headed 
by  Cobbett,  Wardle,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  Citizen  Waithman. 

Ferret. 
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Cabinet,  even  after  the  secession  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
Mr.  Canning.  Certainly  the  proposal 
was  not  the  emanation  or  result  of  wis- 
dom; as]  every  observant  mind  must  be 
perfectly  aware,  that,  had  the  Grenvilles 
and  Greys  so  far  forgotten  their  own  ho- 
nour and  political  consistency,  as  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  share  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  ambitious  spirits  of  those  men, 
ever  thirsting  after  power  and  influence, 
would  never  have  rested,  till  they  should 
have  expelled  their  itirassorted  colleagues, 
or  have  been  themselves  expelled.  Thus 
would  the  Cabinet  have  been  a  continued 
scene  of  dissension  ;  eacb  party  must,  at 
times,  have  given  way,  have  sacrificed 
its  feelings,  its  principles,  its  wishes ;  and, 
amidst  the  civil  contest,  the  interests  of 
the  nation  must  have  been  neglected. 

Coalitions  have  never  yet  proved  be- 
neficial to  the  country  ;  and  a  more  un- 
natural coalition,  than  that  between  the 
Grenvilles  and  Greys,  and  the  Percevals 
and  Liverpools,  we  cannot  well  conceive. 
The  Catholic  question,  the  American  ne- 
gociation,  and  many  other  affairs  of  mi-* 
nor  importance,  could  not  have  been  fair- 
ly or  decently  disposed  of,  amongst  mem 
so  dissonant  in  their  political  principles. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  act  together  with  unanimity 
or  cordiality. 

On  these  principles,  we  applaud  th« 
conduct  of  the  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey, 
in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  overtures  of 
Mr.  Perceval. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present  Ministers,  for 
not  pusillanimously  resigning  their  seats^ 
in  consequence  of  that  refusal.  The 
sudden  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning,  pro- 
bably, for  a  moment,  staggered  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Cabinet;  but, ii:\ 
the  interval  between  the  application  to 
Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  ans\ver  of  those  noblemen, 
they  had  had  sufficient  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock;  and  the  result  was, that, 
with  the  accession  of  such  friendly  and 
congenial  aid  as  they  had  in  view,  they 
still  found  themselves  competent  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government. 

It  is  this  determination,  this  conscious- 
ness, that  have  so  mortified  the  partizans 
of  opposition ;  as,  in  consequence,  their 
friends  have  been  totally  excluded  from 
power. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  there  are,  af 
thi$  mpment^  materials  in  the  country,, 


MINISTERIAL  ARRANGEMENTS, 

AND   THE   CONDUCT  OF    THE  OPPOSI- 
TION. 

The  partizans  of  the  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey  appear  to  be  exceedingly  chagri- 
ned, that  the  present  Ministers  should 
have  presumed  to  retain  their  places,  or 
to  remodel  the  Cabinet,  after  those  States- 
men had  thought  proper  to  decline  their 
overtures  for  co-operation.  They  should, 
it  is  contended,  have  abdicated  their 
seats;  and,  as  the  Grenvilles  and  Greys 
had  refused  to  act  ivith  them,  they  ought 
to  have  given  way,  and  have  suffered 
those  gentlemen  to  act  without  them. 
We  think,  and  feel,  very  differently  up- 
on the  sttbject. 

That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Perceval 
.and  his  colleagues  would  have  been  high- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  Opposition,  we 
know  very  well ;  for  it  would  have  been 
a  full  confession,  that  they  were  wholly 
incapable  of  executing  the  functions  of 
ministers  any  longer;  and  it  would  also 
have  been  an  admission— a  most  flatter- 
ing one  certainly— that  the  Grenvilles  and 
Greys  were  the  fittest,  and  the  only  fit 
men  in  the  empire,  to  occupy  their  va- 
cated seats.  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  col- 
leagues acted  with  more  spirit,  and  with 
a  more  proper  degree  of  self-confidence 
upon  the  occasion. 

We  must  confess,  that  we  were  much 
surprised,  and  not  a  little  chagrined, 
when  we  first  heard  of  the  overtures  to 
the  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  It  seem- 
ed to  indicate  either  a  lapse  of  judgment, 
or  a  consciousness  of  weakness,  far  be- 
yond that  of  which  we  had  suspected  the 
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(including  the  leading  members  of  the 
present  cabinet)  out  of  which  an  infinite- 
ly more  efficient  administration  might  be 
fornied,  than  any  that  the  whoie  host  of 
opposition  could  produce. 

"  It  is  now  said,  in  some  of  fhe  high 
"  political  circles^,  that  though  Mr.  Per- 
*'  ceval  appears  to  have  riefiniiely  am.' 
"  unconditionally  assumed  the  joint  of- 
"  fices  of  First  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury  and 
♦*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is 
*'  thus  at  the  head  of  the  ^Administration, 
**  his  offer  to  the  Marquis  Woliesley  leaved 
"  that  Nobleman  the  option  to  come  in, 
*'  in  whatever  station  he  may  think  proper. 
"Indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  still,  as  it  was  in 
'-'  the  beginning,  the  wish  OF  Mr.  Pep^- 
"  CEVAL  to  place  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
"  in  the  station  lateli/  held  by  the  Duke 
*^  of  Portland,  Doubts,  however,  are 
*'  yet  entertained  of  the  success  of  the 
*'  overture;  the  IMarquis  Wellesley  being 
*'  supposed  to  think  the  services  of  Mr. 
*' Canning  essentially,  if  not  indispensa- 
"  bly  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a 
''  stable  and  vigorous  Administration.^^ 

So  says  an  Evening  Paper,  of  respect- 
able political  information ;  and  we  are 
convinced,  that  no  arrangement  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  public — to  those 
who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  emi- 
nent talents  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley — 
that!  that  which  is  here  pointed  out.  It 
seems  also  extremely  likely  to  take  place; 
as  we  we  can  perceive  no  reason,  why, 
Mr.  Canning  should  not  again  be  honour- 
ed with  the  commands  of  his  Majesty. 

Ferret. 


W'HO'S    MOST   TO    BLAME; 
Canning  or  Castlereagii  ? 

In  a  former  sheet  of  the  Political  Re- 
gister (see  page  89)  we  ventured  to 
discuss  this  question;  and  the  inferences 
which  w^drew,  from  such  dotumtnts  as 
were  then  before  us,  were  as  follows: — '■ 
that,  as  far  as  related  to  the  duel,  all  the 
censure  attached  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  for 
precipitately  demanding  SATISFACTION,. 
when  he  ought  only  to  have  requested 
EXPLANATION  ;  that,  for  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  remaining  in  the  war  department, 
after  it  had  been  generally  admitted,  that 
he  was  incompetent  to  the  duties  6f  his 
station,  neither  Lord  Castlereagh,  nor  Mr. 
Canning  was  to  blame ;  the  former  r.ot 
being  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  his  colleagues,  and 
the  former  believing  him  to  have  been  duly 
apprised  of  his  intended  removal ;  that, 
by  th4*  injudicious    ari<i    reprehensible 


conduct  of  certain  "  supposed  FRIENDS' 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  concealing  the 
projected  change  from  his  Lordship,  that 
nobleman  had  r  -■  a  most  unhandsomely 
treated;  that  no  t  .ame,  for  that  conceal- 
ment, fell  upoii  xMr.  Canning,  who,  for  a  ■ 
long  time,  was  not  even  conscious  of  its 
xistence;  that,  by  the  silence  of  Lord 
Castlereaghfs  ''  supposed  friends,"  and 
of  certain  other  persons,  Mr.  Canning  had 
been  at  least  as  .iil  treated  as  his  Lord- 
ship had  ;  and  that,  as  an  act  of  com- 
mon justice,  due  to  all  parties,  it  greatly 
behoved  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the 
afore-mentioned  *'  supposed  FRIENDS*' 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  coilie  forward 
and  avow  their  motives,  for  concealing 
the  intended  removal  of  his  Lordship. 

Under  the  denomination  of 

''Earl  Camden's  Statement," 
the  following  article  has  since  been  in- 
serted in  all  the  Newspapers: — 

''As  it  may  be  inferred,  from  a  state- 
"  ment  which  has  appeared  in  the  public. 
"  Papers,  that  Lord  Camden  withheld 
"  from  Lord  Castlereagh  a  communication 
"  which  he  had  been  desired  to  make 
"  to  him,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
"  understood,  that,  hou^jver  Mr.  Canning 
"  micrht  have  conceived  the  communica- 
"  tion  alluded  to,  to  have  been  made  to 
"  Lord  Camden,  it  was  never  stated  to 
"  Loid  Camden,  that  the  communication 
"  was  made  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Canning; 
"  and,  that  so  far  from'  Lord  Camden  ha- 
"  ving  been  authorised  to  make  the  com- 
"  munication  to  Lqrd  Castlereagh,  HE 
"was  ABSOLUTELY  RESTRICTED 
"  FROM  SO  DOING. 

**  As  it  may  also  be  inferred,  that  Lord 
"  Camden  was  expected  to  prepare  Lord 
"  Castlereagh's  mind  for  any  proposed 
"  change,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
"  be  understo(  d,  that  Lord  Camden  ne- 
"  ver  engaged  to  communicate  to  Lord 
".Castlere.agh  any  circumstances  respect- 
"  ing  it,  before  the  termination  of  the 
"  Expedition." 

-Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  the  above  ^docu- 
ment. It  leaves  the  question  precisely 
as  it  s^tood  before;  only  vindicating  the 
individual  character  of  Earl  Camden,  from 
the  supposition,  that  he  had  clandestine- 
ly concealed  the  projected  removal  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Earl  Camden,  it  ap- 
pears, so  far  from  "  having  been  autho- 
rised to  make  the  communication  to  Lord 
Castlereagh''  WAS  ABSOLUTELY  RE- 
STRICTED FROM  so  doing  !"  The  que- 
stion will  here  be  naturally  asked,  by 
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WHOM   was    Earl    Camden    restricted  F 


This  forms  the  whole  produce  of  the  Oii 


and,  that  that  party,  lohomsoever  he  may 
be,  should  not  come  forward  to  answer 
the  questioq,  is  to  us  matter  of  astonish- 
ment. If,  however,  that  party  still  chuse 
to  remain  enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  se- 
cresy,  ought  Mr.  Canning  to  be  blamed 
for  it?  Surely  not.  We  fully  agree, 
that,  ''  what  may  have  been  the  reasons 
which  prevented  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  from  fulfilling  the  assurances  gi- 
ven to  Mr.  Canning,  that  Lord  Castlere- 
agh's  mind  should  be  prepared  by  their 
communications  for  the  arrangement  in- 
tended to  be  carried  into  eflect;  and  what 
the  motives  for  the  disclosure  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  after  that  arrangement  had 
ceased  to  be  in  contemplation,  it  is  not 
for  Mr.  Canning  to  explain.'^ 

The  base  and  insidious  malignity  of  the 
Times  Newspaper,  on  this  occasion,  can- 
not have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Pub- 
lic. The  Editor  of  that  Paper,  in  com- 
menting upon  "  Earl  Camden's  State- 
ment," given  above,  says,  '*  The  conduct 
of  the  offending  party  [meaning  Mr. 
Canning]  could  not,  unhappily ^  be  made 
much  worse,  than  his  own  publication  re- 
presented it ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  the 
less  interest  attached  to  others.'^  We 
have  shown,  not  only  from  Mr.  Canning's 
*'  own^'  statement,  but,  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  statement,  that  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  former  gentleman's  conduct  was 
unblamable;  and  we  insist,  that,  in  '*Earl 
Camden's  Statement,"  not  one  syllable 
impeaches  Mr.  Canning's  rectitude  or  ho- 
nour. Earl  Camden  merely  extricates 
himself,  from  the  imputation  of  having 
acted  otherwise  than  he  ought  to  have  Ordmanes 
done  ;  leaving  Mr.  Cunning's  conduct,  as 
it  before  'appeared,  perfectly  upright, 
i'^ir^  and  honourable.  ' 

•  Ferret. 


and  Permanent  Taxes. 

Next   comes   the  War  Taxes, 
Heads  of  Additional  Duties  of 


under    t! 


Customs 

Excise 

Property  Tax 

Arrears  of  Income  Duty 


<3,876,7y8. 1/ 

11,398,134    10 
15,427      7 


Total  £'2 1,074,895     5 

This  is  the  total  produce  of  the  War  Taxes. 
Besides   which,   there  aie  other   branch;  ; 

Revenue,  among^  which  we  observe  the  pioc. 

of  the 

Crown  Lands        .  -         -  £50,721     r< 

Lotteries       -         -         -  46 1,250     o 

Money  repaid  by  Public  Ac- 
countants -         -  121,040  13 

Money   paid  for   Intereat   oa 

Loans  to  Irehind          -  2,or>.'5,123     6 

There  are  also  various  other  smaller  itt. 

and  of  the  whole  Money  raise«l,  the 

Grand  Total  is  -  £6,,054,6l8     2 

To  which  add  Loans  paid  into 

the  Exchequer  in  1808          10,102,020  jr, 

Grand  Total  of  Receipts       £77,157,238  17 

EXPENDITURE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ir.  i 
same  Year.,  ending  Jan.  5,  I809. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Interest  and  Charges  of  Ma- 

nagenient        -         -  £30,982,120  16 

Money  applied  to  Reduction 

of  National  Debt     -  10,188,606  iG 

Interest  oa  Exchequer  Bills      1,610,562  16 


Total  £32,781,590     (j 

CIVIL  LIST. 

Under  this  Head  are  included  all  the  expco 
of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Country,  ?' 
sions,  Bounties,  &c. 

Total  of  this  Head  -        £2,050,409  l) 

Navy  Expenditure  under  all 

its  Heads  -         -         17,467,892     S 

Ordnance       -         -         -  5,108,900     w 


MORE  PROOFS  OF  NATIONAL 
RUIN  ^-. 

The  following  is  a  birdVeye  view  of" 
British  Finance,  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  5th  of  January  1809,  abstracted  from 
otlicial  documents : — 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Produce  of  the  Customs         £9,214,131     0 
Excise  -         -         _         19,824,515     9 

Stamps  -         -         -  4,821,865     o 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  7,606,192  18 

Post  Office  -  -  -  1,498,251  2 
JDuties  on  Pensions  and  Salaries  125,479  7 
Hackney  Coaches,  Hawkers, 

and  Pedlars  -        -  42,759    3 


Extraordinaiies 


THE  ARMT. 

-       £11,353,299    1 
5,317,762     : 


Army  Total  £17,201,031 


To  Sweden 

Sicily 


SUBSIDIi:fl. 


£1,100,000 

300,000 


Total  of  Subsidies 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Total  of  Expenditure 
Income  -        -        - 

Surplus  -        .         . 


£1,400,000 


£2,9^5, 165  } 

77,i57,23o    I 
£2,234,103    i, 


lOi 


£43,139,994     4     Sl 


REVENUE  of  IRELAND  for  the  Year  c 

Jan.  5,  IS09. 

Gross  Receipt  of  Taxei  £5,779,425  1 

Loans  of  the  Year        -  5,389,7£d 


Total  £11,169,153   i 

*'  Vide  Political  RESisxKjt,  pa^c'-. 
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Observations  on  the  Notes  of 

THE      MoNlTEUR,      RESPECTING 

THE  Scheldt  Expedition,  8cc. 
Continued  from  page  96. 

These  remarks  are  called  forth,  by  the 
appearance  of  certain  *'  Notes'*  in  the 
Moniteur,  upon  the  war  between  Austria 
and  France,  upon  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  and  upon  Lord  Wellington's 
operations  in  Spain.  The  "  Notes"  al- 
luded to  do  not  easily  adnvit  of  analysis ; 
and  our  observations  upon  them  must,  at 
present,  be  very  brief. 

The  chief  information  that  we  obtain, 
immediately  relating  to  the  state  of  Aus- 
tria, is,  that  the  Archduke  Charles  threw 
up  the  command  of  the  army,  and  retir- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
and  division  which  reigned  in  the,  Cabi- 
net.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
French  representation ;  but  we  have  al- 
ways entertained  too  high  an  opinion  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  to  believe,  that  he 
assented  to  the  late  humiliating  armistice, 
from  a  conviction  of  any  necessity  which 
presented  itself,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
Austrian  army ;  and,  as  we  are  well  ac-: 
quainted  with  the  talents  of  the  French, 
in  instigating  and  in  promoting  intrigue, 
we  experience  no  difficulty  in  accrediting 
the  assertion,  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
was  in  an  alarming  state.  To  us,  it  has 
always  appeared  extremely  probable, 
that,  when  the  real  history  of  the  armis- 
tice shall  come  before  the  public,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  orii^jinated  in  the  consti- 
tutional  pusillanimity  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  wrought  upon  by  the  corrupted 
and  Frenchified  minions  which  surround 
him.  1  he  intrigues  of  France  are  always 
infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded  than  her 
arms. 

The  Moniteur  informs  us,  that  ''  Flush- 
ing, provided  rhe  island  of  Walcheren  be 
inundated,  inusi  be  consrdered,  by  every 
sensible  officer,  as  a  place  impregnable 
by  a  regular  siege;  or,  at  least,  as  present- 
ing difficulties  which  the  labour  of  four 
months  would  be  unable  to  vanquish/' 

We  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  in  its  full  extent,  on  the 
ground  already  stated  (the  information  of 
British  officers  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Flu^jhing) ;  but,  admitting  it  to  be 
correct,  the  practicability  of  our  retain- 
ing that  port,  against  almost  any  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  is  fuMy  established. 

The  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate 
of  the  Zealand  Isles  is  another  point, 
i;^sp€Ctin§  which  the  British  government 


appear  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  or 
inattentive  to.  The  French  calculations, 
as  to  its  effects,  approach,  unfortunately, 
too  near  to  the  truth. 

If  we  are  to  judge,  from  the  official  dis- 
patches of  Lord  Chatham,  that  officer 
certainly  received  very  little  information 
from  the  British  government,  respecting 
the  obstacleswhich  were  likely  to  present 
themselves  during  his  progress.  The 
French  tell  us,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
ships  at  Antwerp  did  not  depend  upon 
the  occupation  of  Walcheren,  or  of  any 
island  :  they  depended  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. It  was  necessary  to  take  Antwerp. 
"  TheEnglish,''  says  tfieik?o??i/ewr,  "who 
"  for  this  long  time  past  have  not  travel- 
"  led  "upon  the  Continent,  consulted  in- 
"  formation  collected  six  years  ago,  and 
"  imagined  that  Antwerp  was  still  an  open 
"  town,  as  it  was  when  it  was  only  a  tra- 
"  ding  port;  they  did  not  take  into  their 
"  calculation  the  works  of  these  latter 
"  years,  especially  those  which  the  Em- 
"  peror  has  caused  to  be  raised,  since  his 
"  journey  to  Antwerp.  Upon  establishing^ 
"  a  dock-yard  in  that  town,  he  ordered 
"  its  fortihcations  to  be  again  raised ;  it 
"  is  now  surrounded  with  a  bastioned  ram- 
"  part.  The  ditch  filled  with  water, 
"  which  covers  this  rampart,  has  been  re- 
"  paired;  the  left  of  the  town  is  covered 
'*  by  an  immense  inundation,  which  re- 
"  moves  the  approaches  upwards  of  1500 
''  fathoms;  the  right  is  supported  by  the 
''  citadel,  which  is  a  fine  piece  of  fortifi- 
"  cation  ;  upon  this  front  several  works 
"have  been  established;  among  others, 
"  a  fine  half  moon,  with  its  counterscarp. 

(To  he  continued. J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

/  have  taken  the  trouble  to  procure  the  Report  of 
the  Trial  in  which  a  certain  Citizen  made  a  conspi- 
cuous Jigure 'y  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  throiosy 
in  the  forensic  phrase^  any  "  new  lights'^  upon  hi* 
character.  His  whole  conduct,  however,  shall  not  be 
lost  sight  of! 

As  it  is  not  clear,  from  some  few  letters  which  I 
have  received,  whether  the  ivriters  have  ordered  the 
Register  of  their  ewn  Newsmen,  or  wish  7ne  to  find 
them  one  if  they  receive  two  sets  of  the  Paper,  they 
will  please  to  inform  me,  in  order  that  the  one  sent 
hence  in  consequence  of  their  letters,  may  be  discon- 
tinued. 
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and  for  F.  W.  BLAGDON,  of  the  Royal  Cock- 
pit, Westminster,  at  No.  76,  Fieet-street.  It 
is  requested  that  all  Lettei-s  relative  to  this 
Paper  may  be  sent  (Post-paid)  to  the  Editor's 
residence^ 
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**  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country  ;  and  though  I  may  ucilher  retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,  that  their  father  never  bowed 
THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  FRANCE !  I!" — Extract  ftom  CohhetCs  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Hawkesburi/y  published  on  the  Peace  0/  1801. 

Contents  : — Some  account  of  the  different  icat/s  in  which  the  jubilee  loas  celebrated  in  London y  with 
reasons  why  the  people  should  remember  ity  and  impress  it  upon  the  minds  0/ their  children. — CobbetCs 
threat  again  noticed^  and  set  at  defiance. — A  singular  exhibition  described^  which  was  not  expected  to 
take  placcy  by  any  of  the  friends  to  the  Jubilee! — Congratulation  on  the  overthroio  of  the  Jacobins' 
hopes. — Criticisms  of  the  Statesman  on  the  exhibition  criticised. —  Unexpected  intelligence  respecting  the 
exact  number  of  Jacobins  in  London! — A  most  important  Letter  to  Lord  Cochrane.,  in  which  are  tra- 
ced the  causes  of  his  Lordiihip\s  political  rise  and  moral  decline;  and  in  xvhich  is  comprised  the  real 
character  of  the  Whig  Club. — Second  Letter  of  J.  J.  IV.  J.  on  the  Roman  laws  against  defamation. — 
Another  chapter  of  the  Life  of  the  Botley  demagogue,  in  lohich,  out  of  his  own  mouthy  he  is  convicted 
ofbeng  a  liar  ! — Continuation  of  certain  public  documenisy  S^c. 
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THE  JUBILEE. 


"  Born  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory 
in  the  name  of  Britun  1" — His  Majesty'' s first  Speech 
from  the  Throne. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  artifices,  the 
wailings,  the  heart-rending  lamentations 
of  the  democrats.  Englishmen,  in  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  their  Sove- 
reign's ascension  to  the  throne,  had  the 
glorious  triumph  which  the  expectations 
of  the  loyal  had  fully  anticipated,  it 
was  a  day  of  joy  and  delight  from  one 
extremity  of  the  nation  to  the  other. — 
Not  a  face  could  be  seen  without  the  smile 
of  exultation;  excepting,  indeed,  the  ma- 
lignant scowl  of  a  depressed  and  morti- 
fied traitor,  which  here  and  there  met 
the  view  of  the  exulting  passenger;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  former  were  immutably 
and  invariably  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
not  daring  to  encounter  the  looks  of  the 
well-disposed  population,  as  if  afraid  lest 
the  rays  of  their  indignation  should  strike 
them  to  the  earth.  Never  was  the  senti- 
ment of  love  or  loyalty  so  general  ;  ne- 
ver were  the  various  modes  of  its  expres- 
sion more  gratifying!  Even  the  day  it- 
self, as  if  designed  by  Providence  to  give 
superior  eclat  to  the  gladdening  purpose 
to  which  it  was  devoted,  was  the  mildest, 
brightest,  finest  day  which  the  people 
of  London  had  witnessed  for  months, 
even  amongst  those  which  the  aestivai 
quarter  could  most  proudly  boast  of.  Thus 
even  Nature  exertod  her  powerful  influ- 
ence to  favour  the  efforts  of  Art,  and 
heighten  the  delight  which  the  loyal  mil- 
iion  experienced  on  so  grateful  an  occa- 
sion. 

It  is .  not  my  object  to  fill  up  any  of 
my  pages,  (which  now  promise,  through 


the    cause  of  truth,  to  revive   the   dor- 


mant genius  of  modern  Juniuses  and 
Burkes!)  it  is  not  my  object,  I  say,  td 
preclude  the  admission  of  such  literary 
treasures  as  are  now  regularly  pouring 
in  upon  me.  by  the  insertion  of  irrelevant 
matter.  But  a  slight  and  passing  remark 
or  two,  upon  the  glorious  day  o*f  the 
25th  of  October,  1809,  will,  I  trust,  so 


far  from  being  deemed  supererogatory,  bef 
expected  in  a  work  like  this,  the  princi- 
pal end  of  which  is,  that  the  antidotes  to 
sedition  and  treason  maybe  preserved,  to 
counteract  their  poison,  for  ihe  benefit 
of  our  posterity  !     In  speaking,  therefore, 
of  the  Jubilee,  as  an  event  which  ispast, 
and  which  the   present  generation  will 
never  forget,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  any 
details  of  the  various  festivities,  the  ser- 
mons, the  illuminations,  or  other  tokens 
of  sincere  and  rapturous  loyalty,  which 
occurred — on  the  contrary,  my  chief  ob-/ 
ject  now  is,  to  congratulate  my  readers 
on  our  success,  our  triumph,-  our  com- 
plete victory,  over  the  traitors  who  la- 
boured  so  fervently  and   so  furiously  to 
prevent,  for  so  many  days  and   weeksV 
by  their  dismal  predictions,  their  gloomy 
allusions  and  desperate  declamations,  this 
general   burst  of  affection   to  legitimate 
Royalty  !     It  will  be  always  worth  while 
for  us  to  remember  how.  ardently  the  trai^ 
tors  exerted  themselves,  in  the. hope  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  sentiments 
of  the  public  to  be  procured  in  an  una- 
nimous and   national  manner ;  it  will  be 
always  fit  that  we  should  recollect,  what 
incessant  and  diabolical  artifices  they  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  interweave  the  sen- 
timents of  Jacobinism  with  those  of  vene- 
ration for  their  Sovereign — how  they  strove 


the  great  interest  that  the  public  take  injto  remind  the  peopleofthesuccesseswhicfo' 
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Buonaparte  bad  gained  over  the<;nsl&ved 
and  spiritless  nations  of  the  Continent- 
how  insidiously  they  attempted  to  dis- 
hearten the  industrious  and  the  middle 
clashes  of  society,  by  reminding  thpm  of 
th<5  distressing  burthens  of  the  taxes  which 
we  are  all  obliged  to  bear,  to  maintain 
our  common  security  ;  as  if  the  taxes  had 
any,  even  the  remotest,  connection  with 
the   subject   for   which  we    had   agreed 
amongst  ourselves  to  rejoice  ! — But,  above 
all,  it  ought  ever  to  be  a  duty  amongst 
us,  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  children, 
to  remind   them  that  one  miscreant,  %s  a 
dernier  resort,  to  damp  the  general  ar- 
dour, dared  to  threaten  us,  with  the  view 
to  intimidate  us  from  displaying  our  re- 
Terence  to  our  Monarch,  by  telling  us  to 
*'  produce  any  of  our  brilliant  accounts  if 
we  dare,  and  he  would  publish  along-side  of 
them  the  brilliant  accounts  of  the  loyal  ce- 
lebrations in  honour  of  the  Buonapartes !** 
Now,  readers.  Englishman,  lovers  of  your 
country,  and  haters  of  its  enemies,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domestic,  reflect  on  what 
happened  last  Wednesday  ;  read  any  of 
the  vehicles  of  intelligence  in  which  the 
details  of  the  provincial  festivities  were, 
and  are  still  to  be,  recorded;  recollect  in 
particular    the    unparalleled  enthusiasm 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  London,  on 
the  occasion,  and  say  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble for  any  thing  more  brilliant  to  be 
cftected,  and  whether   all  description  of 
the  scenes  be  not  beyond  the  ability  of 
Imman  nature!  Now,  as  this  fact  must  be 
admitted,  with  what  contempt,  detestation, 
and  defiance,  ought  we  to  call  upon  this  ja- 
^obinal  miscreant  to  perform  his  detesta- 
lale  threat!     Let  us  put  him  to  the  test, 
and  see  what  he  c?m  produce.     Let  us 
observe  whether  all,  or  any  of  the  de- 
based and  enslaved  presses  of  the  conti- 
nent wiU  produce  any  details  of  the  joy 
on  th^  return  of  iheir  despot  to  his  capi- 
tal* which   will  at   all    bear  comparison 
"mxih  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  ol 
loyalty,   that    were    made  amongst  our 
brave  and  fiee  p«>op!e,  even  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  depressed  by  the  consi- 
deration of  various  and   lamentable  na- 
tional  disasters!     At  all  events,  let  us 


attempt  the  execution  of  his   malignant 
dcmocratical  menace !  Not  but  he  and  his 
associates  in  sedition  would  glory  in  any 
opportunity  of  insulting  the  country,  by 
holeling  up  the  Usurper  as  an  object  pf 
th^  love  and  veneration  of  his  slaves,  who, 
in  France,  as  in  all  absolute  and  despot- 
ic gav€rnments,  bend  their  necks  to  the 
iron  yoke,  because  they  know  that  the 
power  of  their  enslaver  can,  with  a  mere 
look,  cause  them  to  be  separated  from 
their  bodies!- — It  is  not,  I  say,  a  wish  to 
keep  from  our  knowledge  &ny  fabficated 
accounts  of  JFVewcA  rejoicings;  but  it  is  the 
success  and  ecldi  of  OUR  Jubileb:  which 
make  the  English  democrats  wish  that 
their  eyes  were  dim  an^  their  remaining 
senses  paralised,  whenever  they  see  or 
hear  any  accounts  of  this  glorious  cele- 
bration ! — Hardened  in  iniquity,  and  in- 
flated   by  arrogance  and  vanity  at  the 
manner  in  which  their  detestable  labours 
are  rewarded  by  their  disaftected  admi- 
rers, these  wretches,  in  the  pride  of  theit" 
hearts,  absolutely  dared  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  could  influence  a  whole 
country — that  eleven  millions  of  people 
could  be  guided  by  their  miserable  au- 
guries, and  suspend,  through  their  vile  sa- 
tires and  insinuations,  their  universal  dis- 
play of  loyalty.     No  wonder  that  the  to- 
tal  failure  of  their  hopes  and  expecta-- 
tions  should  convert  their  previous  despe^ 
ration,  while  awaiting  the  result  of  theip 
attempts,   into  cold-blooded   dismay,   at 
perceiving  them  at  once  blasted  and  de- 
stroyed !  This,  however,  was  tlie  result  of 
the  Jubilee. T-lt  overturned,  in  one  day, 
the  hopes  which  the  democrats  had  che-r 
rished  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth- 
hopes  which  arose  from  the  very  hour 
when  itwas secretly  knownamongst  them, 
that  the  conspiracy  against  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Brunswick  would 
assume  *'  a  tangible  shape  V   but  which 
are  now  destroyed,  by  the  gpod  sense  of 
the  people,  in  the  same  maimer  and  with 
as  much  facility,  as  the  human  hand  can 
sweep  away  the  web  of  a  spider  ! 

But  it  seemed  that  the  people  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  as  if  anxious  to 
shake  otf  the  odium  that  attached  to  them. 


force  him  to  put  bin  threat  in'  execution,  as  a  body,  through  the  eftbrts  of  the  se~ 


ihat  we  may  observe,  even  through  the 
overstrained  and  fulsome  colouring  with 
which  he  will  bedaub  it,  what  sort  of  an 
appearance  compulsory  celebrations  will 
make,  when,  contrasted  with  those  which 
^nianate  spnmaneously  from  the  heait! 
But,  for  my  own  part,  really,  I  do  not 


ditious,  to  prevent  t;heir  loyalty  from'  iu 
proper  expansion,  wished  to  eflect  some- 
thing more,  than  would  be  indicated  by 
thanksgiving, li^asting, and  illumina i ion— * 
If,  therefore,  a  Jacobin  happened  to  pass 
in  any  sort  of  carriage,  by  any  spot 
where  a  small  crow  a  had  assembled,  aud 


thinjk  that  my  ellgrt  will  induce  him  to  1  did  not  iastuitly  taKe  off  his  hat  uud  joio 
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in  the   general  fervour,  he  was  singled  fulminated  against  him,  by  '^the  poor, 
out   for   insult ;    the   vehicle   was   stop-  starved,  suffering  people'*  of  Londoh,  1 


ped,  and,  after  being  compelled  to  utter 
huzzas,  he  was  suffered  to  depart  with 
the  simple  punishment  of  hisses  and  exe- 
crations, as  the  just  revvard  for  his  previ- 
ous obduracy  and  insult  to  the  public 
feeling  and  understanding.  But  the  mas- 
ter-effort of  loyal  demonstration  took 
place  at  Charing  Cross !  It  was  an  effort 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of 
gold;  and,  though  I  am  suspected,  and 
even  accused,  by  my  friends,  of  having 
eithef  made  it,  or  caused  it  to  be  made,  I 
assure  the  public  that  I  have  not  the 
smallest  claim  either  to  the  honour 
OR  CREDIT  of  the  idea  or  its  execution  ! 
It  was  simply  as  follows  :  a  large  placard 
wag  produced  at  Charing-Cross,  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  which  bore,  in  striking 
letters,  the  following  inscription: 

''IMAY  GOD  DISPERSE  THE  VO- 
TARIES OF  COBBETT  AS  THE 
CLOUDS  OF  THIS  DxVY." 

This  placard  was  affixed,  amidst  a  joy- 
ous crowd  of  at  least  two  hundred  persons, 
to  the  horse's  mouth,  bearing  the  statue 
of  Charles  I.  It  remained  thero  the  whole 
of  the  Wednesday  evening  and  night,  as 
well  as  all  the  Thursday;  not  a  single 
democrat,  however  desperate  his  views 
er  intentions,  having  courage  enough  to 
remove  it !  Was  not  this  a  supreme  tri- 
umph for  the  loyal  ?  Was  it  not  far  be- 
yond any  thing  of  the  common-place  or- 
dinary ki^d  ?  It  pointed  out,  in  few  and 
striking  words,  to  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind, the  modern  Catiline,  the  avowed 
friend  of  the  destroyer  of  the  human  race, 
the  staunch  advocate  and  admirer  of  that 
foe  to  God  and  man,  whose  ambition  con- 
tlilues  to  saturate  the  soil  of  all  continen- 
tal Europfe  with  human  blood !  Would 
to  Heaven  that  this  detestable  and  detest- 
ed democrat,  whose  infamy  had  given 
rise  to  the  above  mentioned  loyal  effusion, 
bad  been  at  some  window  vvithin  any  of 
the  radii  which  might  be  draWn  from  the 
Aialoe  of  the  good  and  martyred  sovereign! 
As  for  iiie,  I  only  wish  it  W6re  possible 
ttifart  he  had  been  suspended,  in  an  iron 
<id:ge,  at  the  end  of  a  crane,  issuing  from 
tflie  top  of  Northumberland  House,  the 
rifisidence  of  the  descendants  of  the  valiant 
^d  noble  house  of  Percy,  or  from  any  si- 
I  irtiUr  edifice,  within  hearing  of  the  consti- 
'  tutional  and  patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
multitude,who  stood,  and  looked,  and  read, 
and  laughed,  at  the  placard,  during  the 
whole  time  that  it  was  exhibited.  After 
he  had  heard  the  execrations  which  were 


would  have  consented  to  loivet  hitii  do^n, 
without  the  least  injury  to  his  peisoh^ 
and  to  let  him  go  home,  even  in  Lord 
Cochrane's  carriage,  if  he  had  been  will- 
ing, to  ruminate  on  his  defeat,  his  dis^ 
grace,  his  utter  overthrovi-  as  a  *'  Mail  of 
the  people.'* 

On  my  return  from  the  City  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  I  stood  for  a  itw  mi- 
nutes to  hear  and  enjoy  the  observationis 
of  my  honest  and  open-hearted  fello# 
subjects,  who  were  gazing  on  the  pld- 
card  which  I  have  described.  While  t 
was  looking  at  it  with  a  sort  of  exulta- 
tion, a  coal-heaver,  in  company  with  a 
cobler,  as  I  supposed,  for  he  had  before 
him  a  leather  apron,  came  towards  me, 
merely  as  Diddler  says,  in  the  farce,  to. 
*'ask  for  information!"  "Pray,  Sir/' 
said  the  coalheaver,  who  is  thisherfe  Cob- 
bett,  that  all  this  fuss  is  about?  My 
friend,  here,  says  he  is  a  great  'squire,  ifi 
the  country,  that  writes  against  Buona- 
parte!" ** Does  he?"  answered  I;  "  dou*t 
believe  him ! — He's  mistaken,  that's  all !" 
— ''  Well,  then,"  was  the  reply,  "^ill 
you  tell  us  tvho  he  is,  because  we  want 
to  know?'*  I  then  told  them,  without  any 
circumlocution  ivho  he  was,  and  tvhdt  h^ 
is!  It  can  be  no  entertainment  to  itiy 
readers  to  have  a  report  of  the  conver- 
sation; but  they  may  be  sure  that  I  nei- 
ther forgot  to  remind  my  applicartts  of 
THE  Porcupine  nor  of  the  CROWN 
AND  MITRE! 

The  exclamation  of  the  honest  coal- 
heaver,  vVhen  I  had  satisfied  him  as  to  his 
enquiries,  Was  of  a  nature  Which'  I  have 
no  inclination  to  repeat,  lest  the  coUc- 
quial  and  peciiiiar  language  of  hard- 
working Englishmen  should  offend  the 
ears  of  polished  readers!  It  coilvince4 
me  of  this  striking  fact,  (a  fact  which  1 
had,  by  the  bye,  been  cortvinced  of  eight 
years  ago,  when,  by  venturing  myself 
amongst  an  infuriate  mob,  and  endea-^ 
vourin^^  bring  them  to  reason,  by  plain 
argument,  I  so  far  succeeded  as  to  pre- 
serve Cobbett's  house,  and  not  in^proba- 
bly  his  life!  they  having  assembled 
with  the  avowed  determination  to  destroy; 
the  former,  and  did  not  spare  their 
threats  against  the  latter,  till  pacified  by 
my  appeals  to  their  fedlings!) — it  con- 
vinced me  that  an  assemblage  of  One- 
rous Englishmen,  however  they  have 
been  deluded  by  the  arts  of  designing  de- 
magogues, may,  at  any  time,  be  brougbi^ 
to  fesBorip  by  an  exertion  of  foftitudf^ 
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and  common  sense ;  and  that  they  may  be 
made  to  abandon  even  the  projects  they 
had  determined  on,  if  addressed  in 
the  language  of  temperance  and  truth  i 
Never,  in  short,  have  I  been  more  firmly 
convinced,  than  in  my  few  addresses  to 
the  people  of  England,  of  the  striking- 
fact  expressed  by  Voltaire,  that  A  GO- 
VERNMENT CAN  ONLY  PERISH  BY 
SUICIDE!  I  !l  !1    ' 

In  order  that  we  may  perceive  the  ef- 
fect which  has  been  produced  by  the 
simple  effusion  of  loyalty  which  has 
drawn  from  me  the  preceding  remarks, 
I  will  merely  quote  a  word  or  two  from 
that  famous,  or,  as  my  readers  will  doubt- 
lessly call  it,  infamous  paper,  ••  the 
Statehnaji/'  that  echo  of  second-hand 
Jacobinism,  ihiit  Jackall  of  the  Botley 
demagogue,  that  very  pander  to  all  the 
brothels  of  sedition,  with  which  our  mo- 
rals are  corrupted,  that  Kei/  to  every 
thing  which  is  disgusting  and  detestable 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  political  litera- 
ture ! 

"  The  Statesman^*  as  may  naturaly  be 
imagined,  was  astonished  at  the  success- 
ful attempt  to  bring  his  and  "  the  King*s 
friend"  Cobbett,  into  contempt,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  capital  of  London  ! 
However,  finding  that  the  fact  was  as 
has  been  related — that  the  placard  actu- 
ally was  exhibited  to  the  admiring  mul- 
titude, he  thus  apostrophises :  After  de- 
tailing, or  rather  pretending  to  describe, 
the  manner  in  which  the  pasteboard  was 
affixed,  he  says, — *'  But,  although  the 
"  MISCREANT  strained  his  throat  till 
•*  he  was  hoarse  with  huzzaing,  he  could 
**  not  get  a  solitary  individual  to  join 
*'  him  in  this  incitement  to  riot  and  blood- 
*'  shed,  and  the  spectators  treated  the  at- 
*'  tempt  with  the  scorn  which  it  de- 
*'  served  I !  !" 

Oh!  brave,  just,  truth-ielling,  inde- 
pendant,  courageous  Statesman — Oh ! 
worthy  abetter  of  thy  associate  in  iniquity; 
what  sort  of  a  reward  can  thy  comrade 
.  bestow  upon  thee,  for  \\\\sjust  and  accu- 
TUte  description !  But,  good  Mr.  States- 
man, although  we  will  excuse  you  on  the 
acccount  of  your  barefaced  falsehood, 
respecting  the  placard  being  affixed 
without  a  solitary  individual  giving  a 
cheer,  yet,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  us  what 
you  raeaa  by  the  **  incitement  to  riot 
and  hhodslhed.^\  Respecting  the  former 
ii|.nient,  if  it  can  be  sup- 
[J^i^nly  shows  that  you 
IS  p,re  a  set  of  most  de- 
you  must  evi- 
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dently  have  stood  by  and  seen  yowr /;ar/- 
ncr  disgraced  by  a  single  individual 
without  having  sufficient  spirit,  amongst 
you  all,  to  rescue  his  name  from  the  ig- 
nominy that  was  about  to  be  heaped  upon 
it!— As  to  the  latter,  that  is,  the  "  blood- 
shed,'* I  did,  indeed,  expect,  and  actual- 
ly hope  that  there  would  be  some  blood 
shed,  to  give  eclat  to  the  Jubilee. — I  did 
think  that  you  and  your  amiable  coad- 
jutors, not  having  fortitude  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  effusions  of  loyalty  which,  in 
every  direction,  assailed  your  ears.  Would 
at  once,  being,  in  the  words  of  Milton, 
"  Heart  struck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow," 

have  prevented  yourselves  from  any  fu- 
ture opportunity  of  witnessing  a  similar 
frustration  of  your  artifices  !  But  I  have 
the  mortification  to  perceive  that,  in  some 
degree,  I  have  mistaken  your  real  charac- 
ter, contemptible  as  is  the  opinion  which 
I  have  formed  of  it !  Though  atheists  at 
heart,  and  rfm^9  avowedly,  you  still  have 
not  sufficient  courage,  (if  I  maybe  allow- 
ed to  prostitute  the  word)  to  deprive  your 
selves  of  your  existence ;  and  are  there- 
fore self-doomed  to  witness,  from  time  to 
time,  the  annihilation  of  all  your  despe- 
rate projects — the  subversion  of  all  your 
detestable  hopes  I  Hence,  as  the  coroner 
has  not,  on  the  day  after  the  Jubilee,  had 
the  trouble   of  sitting  on  the  bodies  of 
some  ten  or  dozen  disappointed  Jacobins, 
I  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  ori- 
ginal opinion,  that  the  most  virulent  of 
traitors  are  the  most  despicable  of  cow- 
ards, and  that,  henceforth,  they  are  con- 
demned in  the  words  of  Dryden,  to  un- 
dergo all  the  pangs  of 
"  Confusion,  fear,  distraction,  and  disgrace'.'* 
As  a  closing  remark  upon  the  Jubilee* 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
illumination  was  general  and  spontane- 
ous.— "  Very  few  windows  were  broken, 
(the    Statesman   informs  us)    but   there^ 
were  some,  particularly  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Wi^iTHMAN  and  EvERiNGTON, 
at  the  corner  of  Bridge-street,  by  a  mob 
that  evidently  ca7ne  from  the  West,  ex- 
pressly for    that  purpose/^ — ^The    fact, 
however,  is,  that  the  Citizen  was  almost 
the  only  subject,  within  the  gates  of  the 
metropolis,  who  did   not  coincide  with 
the  popular  sentiment;  and,  as  a  reward 
for  his  obduracy,  the  indignant   public 
demolished  his  windows,  and   probably, 
would  have  destroyed   his  house,  had  it 
not  been  protected  by  the  officers  of  jus* 
tice!  r 

My  loyal  coadjutor^  the  MorJiins-Postf 
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has  described  the  festivities  of  the  day,  as 
they  occurred  in  London,  with  a  degree 
of  spirit  and  truth,  which  renders  its  arc- 
ceunt  well  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
exordium,  delineating  the  character  and 
virtues  of  his  Majesty,  is  really  a  fine 
composition;  and  which,  were  it  not  dis- 
graced by  one  gross  misrepresentation. 
as  evident  as  it  is  needless,  ought  to 
be  framed  and  hung  up  in  every  loy- 
alist's library  or  parlour!  Does  the 
writer  of  tlie  article  in  question  really 
believe,  in  his  conscience— can  he 
possibly  "  indulge  the  pleasing  hope, 
*'  that  of  the  whole  million  of  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  our  metropolis,  NOT  ONE 
•*  HUNDRED  can  be  disaffected^'' — I  do 
not  wish  to  disturb  him  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  delightful  reverie;  but  happy  in- 
deed should  I  be  if  wy  dreams  were  of  so 
delectable  a  nature  !  What !  not  one  hun- 
dred disixiTected  persons  in  all  London! 
How  happy  oughtthe  nine-hundred-thou- 
sand and  nine  hundred  ivell  affected  in- 
dividuals, to  think  themselves,  when  they 
reflect  that  they  can  allcongregate  toge- 
ther, at  an  hour's  notice,  and  rally  round 
the  throne,  should  it  ever  be  in  danger  ! 

We  ought  to  rejoice  beyond  measure,  at 
the  idea  that  our  metropolis  is  the  very 
focus  of  loyalty  and  virtue !  But  it 
would  be  well  if  those  who  are  so  satisfi- 
ed of  our  metropolitan  loyalty,  would  tell 
us  where  the  disaffected  actually  have 
disposed  themselves;  for  if  so  mzmy  good, 
people  have  got  together  in  London,  I 
should  ratheiv  suspect  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  must  be  corrupted  by  the 
bad  ones  /  However,  I  will  point  out  a 
way  by  which  my  Morning  Post  friend 
may  satisfy  himself  on  this  head.  Let 
him  take  a  little  trouble  to  ascertain  what 
becomes  of  all  the  volumes,  sack-loads, 
and  coach-loads,  of  sedition  which  the 
presses  of  London  supply  everynnonth 
and  every  week.  Let  him  learn  tvhere 
are  ^circulated  all  the  thousands  of  the 
Jacobin  Registers,  Statesmen,  Reviews, 
Examiners,  &c.  &cj  but  particularly  all 
the  masses  of  treason  that  weekly  issue 
from  that  common  sewer  of  infamy,  the 
office  of  the  Independent  Whig/  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  his  research- 
es ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  suspecting  that  there  are  ra- 
ther more  than  one  hundred  disaffected 
persons  in  London  J 

Cobbett,  last  week,  was  very  anxious 
to  learn  what  had  taken  place,  during 
his  Majesty's  long  reign,  at  which  the 
people  ozight  to  rejoice;  and  he  certainly 


told  us,  at  some  length,  at  what   they 
ought  not  to  rejoice,  namely,  taxes,  ahd 
the  price  of  provisions  /     The  last  piece 
of  information  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
dispensed  with,  as  nobody  could  doubt 
the  fact;  but  as  to  the  first  question  which 
he  puts,  I  am  much  obliged  to  the.  proprie- 
tors of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who,  in 
theirinterludeof  the  Jubilee,  have  furnish- 
ed me  with  the  following  ready  and  admira- 
ble  answer,  which  appeared   on  the  in- 
scriptions  of    their    banners,    and   with 
which  I   shall    conclude,    not   doubting 
that  to  Cobbett,    and  his  gang,  it  will 
prove  highly  satisfactory! 
Gibraltar — Seringapatam — Alexandria 
Maida— Vimiera — Quebec 
Cape  St.  Vincent — The   Nile — Trafalgar- 
The  Channel — The  North  Seas — India 
Asia — Commerce — Manufactures 
Sheffield — Birmingham — Norwich — 
Manchester 
The  Arts — Music — Painting 
Agriculture — Patriotism — Loyalty 
Unanimity — Valour — Liberality— 
Freedom!!! 

F.  W.  B.  ' 


ON  THE 


REMOVING 
MARKS! 


OF  LAND- 


*'  The  devil  will  quote  you  Scripture,  to  serve 
his  purpose.^*  / 

To  Mr.  Blagdon, 
Sir, 
When  Major  Cartwright,  in  his  late  ad- 
dress to  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
at  Hackney,  quoted  one  of  the  curses  de- 
nounced against  the  children  of  Israel, 
by  their  inspired  legislator,  viz.  "  Curs- 
ed i  s  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's 
landmark;  he  applied  the  curse  very  li- 
berally where  it  is  least  applicable. — If 
I  had  not  been  certain  that  it  would  have 
been  deemed,  by  the  Reformers,  the 
height  of  presumption  to  have  advanced 
any  thing  like  a  difl"erence  of  opinion 
from  him  and  his  gang  of  supporters,  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  him  what  he 
was  then  doing.  Whose  landmarks,  and 
how  many  was  he  labouring  hard  to  re- 
move } — He  talked  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  Constitution,  yet  he  did  not,  in  my 
opinion,  endeavour  to  support,  and  up- 
hold the  three  principal  ones — The  King, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons — but,  (as 
Mr.  Byng  said,  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  support  the  wild  fancies  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,)  "  the  contrary.'* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
A  Loyal  Freeholder. 
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ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SEDITIOUS 

WRITINGS  AND  HARANGUES,  AT  A 

TIMe  OF  PUBIC  MISFORTUNE; 

%  ALBION  ! 

"  I  know  the  nianr'  SH.iKS. 

LETTER  II. 

To  Lord  Cochrane. 

M'Y  Lord, 
The  long  illustrious  line  of  ancestry  from 
which  you  are  descended ;  the  commis- 
sion you  hold  under  liis  Majesty;  the  ser- 
vices you  have  pprformed  ;  the  benevo- 
lepce,  magnanimity,  and  all  the  endear- 
ing qualities  ^yhich  refine,  softer^,  and 
distinguish  yoXir  character,  have  my  en- 
tire esteem  and  admiration ;  and  I  have  no- 
thing to  lament,but  that  the  actions  of  your 
politiqal  life  cannot  also  be  applauded. 
In  truth,  fVom  the  moment  you  rose  in  re- 
publican opinion,you  proportionably  sunk 
in  mine;  for,  I  no  sooner  read  your  first 
speech  from  the  hustings,  than.  I  pro- 
nounced you  would  never  become  a  great 
man !  It  expressed  a  gloomy  pre- 
caution, a  Jacobinical  violence,  and  a 
g'/'a^-Aairied  subterfuge,  which  shook  my 
regard,  and  made  me  feel  the  absence  oi 
the  bold  luxuriance,  the  bright-eyed  fan- 
cy, and  all  the  other  general  character- 
istics of  a  youthful  hero  and  a  naval  ge- 
nius! Perhaps,  of  all  the  revolutions 
which  an  adherence  to  politics  haswork- 
f;d  oji  the  human  ujind,  none  appears  to 
have  distorted  tlie  disposition  in  so  evi- 
**€Jit  a  degree  a^  in  the  instance  of  your 
Lordship.  You  were  deservedly  respect 
edand  adoredt — you  arc  now,  with  equal 
justice,  pitied,  and  condemned.  It  surely 
must  be  profitable  to  discover  the  cause 
of  such  calamity;  and  should  the  enqui- 
ry not  have  the  power  to  reclaim  your 
Lordship,  it  yet  may  serve  as  a  salutary 
pxample  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

To  tear  the  mask  from  the  face  of  impos- 
ture is  a  task,  which  it  sometimes  demands 
^3 much  fortitude  to  attempt  as  ability  to 
accomplish.  But  no  fortitude,  and  not  much 
ability,  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  purpose  for  which  this  letter  is  writ- 
ten. The  Jacobins,  (to  whom  your  Lord- 
ship's political  rise  and  moral  decline  arc 
owing),  with  that  indescreiion  which  is 
often  the  fated  concomitant  and  bane  of 
artifice,  huve  suifered  the  mask,  on  seve- 
ral cccasioi:s,  to  slip  aside,  and  have  thus 
betrayed  the  genuine  features  o  their 
character.  To  point  out  some  of  these  to 
your  attention,  is  my  present  object ; 
and  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  1 


view  some  circumstances  lespectin^  these 
Jacobins,  which  cause  you  to  experience 
a  sensation  of  remorse  and  indignation 
for  !)eing  their  accomplice,  you  will  be 
convinctd>  from  that  very  circumstance, 
that  this  endeavour  to  expose  t//ejw  to  the 
public,  and  to  restore  your  Lordship  to 
society,  is  both  just  and  expedient. 

The  title  of'*  Whig-Club,"  which  they 
have  so  long  assumed ;  the  names  of 
Howard,  Russel,  Cavendish,  Plumer,  Hol- 
land, Coke  and  Byng,  which  they  have 
so  shamefully  prostituted,  and  th^  lofty 
professions  they  perpetually  made,  pro- 
cured for  them,  for  a  considerable  time, 
from  an  unsuspecting  public,  a  degree  of 
credit  and  patror»age;  a  deference  and 
authority,  of  which  their  real  principles 
and  general  cpnduct  have  proved  them 
entirely  und<^serving. 

Your  Lordship,  who  has  been  instruct- 
ed to  look  up  to  the  "  Whig  Club"  wit  h 
more  respect  and  deference  than  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Nation,  may  be  astonished 
to  find  that  I  speak  of  it  with  irreverence, 
and  that  I  draw  no  dist,inction  belween  it 
and  the  ferocious  societies  of  Democrats 
and  J-acobins,  to  whom  even  yo;ir  Lord- 
ship can  owe  neither  respect  nor  adniira- 
tion.  An  attentive  perusal  of  this  com- 
munication will  cause  that  astonishmewt 
to  cease. 

Whoever  meditates  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  remarks  the  occurrences  of 
this  club,  must  know,  that  it  is  compos- 
ed of  a  set  of  wild,  infatuated  enthusiasts 
and  ambitious  knaves,  -who  flatter  the 
people  with  high  notions  of  their  rights, 
in  order  to  usurp  the  ministry,  and  to 
pillage,  oppress,  and  insult  the  Crown, 
the  Church,  and  the  Slate.  To  accom- 
plish these  nefarious  designs,  the  mem- 
bers aflect  to  be  men  of  extraordinary 
freedom  of  mind.  With  them,  to  be 
daring  is  to  be  great;  to  be  rash  is  to  be 
courageous ;  to  despise  experience  is  to 
be  free  from  prejudice  ;  and  to  contemn 
vyhatever  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  ve- 
neration of  ages  is  to  be  iljuminated  with 
superior  light ! !  A  select  number  of  the 
"  ambij;ious  knaves''  perform  the  execu- 
tive duties,  by  embarrassing  the  govern- 
mesu,  and  by  exciting  the  people  to  revolt. 
They  have  also,  a  leader  in  Parliament, 
and  a  newspaper^  of  whjch  they  govern 
the  fate.  For  several  years  back,  Mr. 
Fox  was  their  orator,  and  the  Morning' 
Chronicle x\\Q  vehicle  of  their  abuse.  For 
some  short  time  to  come,  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Cohbett's  Jacobin  Register  are  to  as- 


shoulcl  haye  oc,c;asion  to  bring  to  your) sume  those  trusts.     The  qualities  requir- 
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ed  irt  their  speaker  are  such  as  a  gladia- 
tor aiid   a  Catiline  should  boast.     By  his 
eloquence,    he  must  be    able    to   obtain 
popularity,  and  attract  adherents;    and, 
oy  his  force,  he  must  show  not  only  a 
disregard   for  argument,  but  also  for  the 
fetters  of  the  law,  and  the  morals  of  the 
rhurch.     As  for  the  paper,  it  must  be 
characterized  by  a  general  diftusion  of 
democratical   knowledge,   by  a  dashing 
style  of  composition,  a  tinsel  sort  of  elo- 
quence,   together  with    a   deficiency   of 
solid  thought,   a  want  of  logical  preci- 
sion, and  a  total   ignorance  of  original 
and  virtuous  principles.     These  colours 
must  be  so  glaring  as  not  to  be  mistaken; 
they  must  be  so  high  as  to  shame  the 
modest  simplicity  of  nature,  and  disguise 
the   genuine  dignity  of  truth.     It  would 
appear,    too,    that   the  editor    must    be 
of  a  certain  character,  as,  from  the  choice 
made  of  Cobbett,  it  is  evident  that  he 
must  be  "  a  man^  become  so  insensible, 
from   long  habits  of  vice,  that  his  heart 
must  be   waxed   fat  and  gross,  and,  by 
being  placed  beyond  the  imputation  of 
guilt,  have  nothing  to  lose;  or  be  plunged 
so  deep,  that  he  cannot  rise,  even  to  •'  bub- 
ble on  the  surface  of  the  stream  *' 

A  province  also  peculiar  to  the  society 


and  your  own  voice  and  seritimertts  sub- 
dued by  the  shotits  and  tyranny  of  yoar 
political  tutor,  Cobbett,  ypu  were  igno- 
rant of  the  errojs  you  wer^  about  to  com- 
mit, and  of  the  prinrip'^^  pf  the  men 
who  led  you  on  to  their  perpetration* 
You  easily  sCiZed  ihe  specious  sophisms 
of  the  turbulent  and  factious.     Youf  ar- 
dent  imagination  magnified    them    into 
undeniable    maxims,     and     self-evident 
truths.     You  expanded  them  into  a   gi- 
gafific  shape,  and  thought  it  your  duty 
to  display  them  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people.      You    sharpened,    or    rounded, 
them  into  weapons  of  attack,  and  char- 
ged such  artillery  with  all  tlie  inflamma- 
ble substance  your  tutor,  Cobbett,  couid 
furnish.      The  watch-word    of  disaffec- 
tion was  given  you,  the  trumpet  of  dis- 
loyalty sounded,  and,  in  the  garb  of  a 
naval   officer,  you  led   the  demagogues 
who  deluded  you,  into  battle  with  the 
established  usages  and  constituted  autho- 
rities of  your  country.     You  braved  your 
Sovereign,  arraigned  the  admiralty,  and 
you  have  since,  actuated  by  the  dictates 
of  pride^  and  the  swellings  of  self-impor- 
tance, accused  and  injured  a  meritorious 
and  brave  commander. 

I  would  not  impose  the  ungracious  task 


'  and  to  the  paper  devoted  to  its  iiiterestsj on  myself,  of  breaking  up  a  ground 
is  to  assail  every  young  man  of  promise, i^vhich  has  already  produced  so  unprofit- 

-  who  approaches  the  throne,  with  ftatte-iable  a  harvest,  had  I  any  hopes  that  the 
ry,  and  to  sefduce  him  from  his  allegi- 1  admonitions  of  friendship  or  the  voice 
ance.  Mr.  Fox's  corruption  was  etfect-'of  experience  could  effect  a  salutary 
ed  by  the  club,  whie  a  youth  in  the  Ca-jchange  in  your  Lordship  Alas!  i  have 
binet ;  and  your  Lordship's,  by  Cobbett,  I  no  hopes,  but  such  as  your  visit  to  Bot 


while  on  the  quarter-deck  of  your  ship. 
This  remark  recovers  me  from  much  di- 
gression, and  brings  me  to  m>'  original 
intent. — You  had  no  sooner  distinguished 
yourself,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  in  the 
service,  than  the  club  fixed  their  regard 
upon  you,  and  f-etermined  you  to  be  an 
active  instrument  of  their  designs.  In 
consequence,  you  were  invited  to  town  ; 
greeted  with  acclamations;  feasted  with 
dimiers;  lauded  by  the  venal  prints;  and 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Parliament. 
And  for  what,  my  Lord,  were  all  these 
offerings  made  to  so  youthful  an  idol  ? — 
merely  to  add  a  popular  member  to  a  so- 
ciety, which  disgraces  the  established 
government,  and  which  would  bow  the 
exalted  dignity  of  their  country  at  those 
ensanguined  altars,  which  still  smoke 
with  the  sacrifices  of  monarchy,  wisdom, 
and  religion! 

I  admit,  my  Lord,  that,  at  the  time  of 
this  conspiracy  against  your  honour, 
while  intoxicated  with  popular  applause, 


ley  makes  it  idle  to  entertain.  In  truth, 
my  Lord,  yawx  intimacy  w  ith  Cobbett  is 
so  inconsistent  and  extraordinary,  so 
pre:;nant  with  humiliation  and  danger, 
that  posterity  will  learn  it  with  as  much 
wonder,  as  honest  men  now  do  with  sen- 
timents of  regret  and  disdain.  Had'  you 
cast  him  off' after  the  election,  as  Frede-* 
rick  did  Voltaire  after  the  revision  of  his 
sheets,  your  friends  might  be  disposed  to 
forgetfulness;  but,  when  you  are  found 
cultivating  the  connection ;  supplying 
his  table  with  Span-ish  lamb  and  his  pas- 
tures with  Meuino  sheep  ;  when  you  are 
seen  under  his  roof,  and  travelling  with 
him  to  Winton  in  the  swne  coach,  nothing 
but  despair  and  indig.'iaton  can  fill  the 
honourable  breast — from  a  conviction 
that  you  are  governed  by  a  determined 
and  wilful  spirit  of  political  hostility  and 
moral  turpitude.  33ut  it  c-innot  be  so.  I 
will  rather  presume  that  the  instructions 
of  Cobbett  and  the  influence  of  the  Whig 
Club,  persuade  you  to  think  that  you  are 
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acting  a  meritorious  part,  which  will  ul 
timaiciy  make  you  "  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple^'.— ^Aiid  yet,  my  Lord,  you  have  ac- 
quired experience  sufficient  to  despise 
such  influences,  and  to  act  becoming  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  a  naval  officer.  Eve  p. 
your  visit  to  Botley  should  have  produ- 
ced such  desirable  effects.  You  there 
saw  Cobbett's  restless  spirit;  his  over- 
bearing and  tyrannical  temper  ;  his  con- 
tempt for  his  wife  ar.d  children;  his  cru- 
elty to  his  servants;  and  his  personal  va- 
nity and  wearysome  talk  and  contempla- 
tion of  himself.  You  there  heard  his 
imprecations;  his  beditious  intentions, 
blasphemies,  and  lies. — In  short  if  your 
Lordship  were  yourself  to  draw,  from  your 
visit,  his  portrait,  you  would  not  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  hy  speaking  of 
lii's  private  character,  but  you  wouM  be 
compelled  to  describe  his  public  one 
thus : — 

''  When  I  turn  to  his  religious  and  po- 
litical opinions,  I  find  all  the  virulence 
and  asperity  of  the  reformer ;  all  the  in- 
solence and  even  impudence  of  the.  as- 
serters  of  equality  ;  a  want  o.f  decent,  or 
even  pf  common,  respect  to  dignified 
characters;  a  mind  hostile  and  implaca- 
ble to  every  establishment,  and  with  a 
strong  tendency  even  to  sanguinary  per- 
secution.^* 

From  this  description,  which  must 
decidedly  now  from  your  own  unbiass- 
ed opinions,  you  can,  in  reality,  have  no 
respect  for  the  man,  and  we  must  look 
for  your  Lordship's  degeneracy  in  some 
respect  to  other  influences. 

To  be  "  the  man  of  the  people^'  is  a 
vanity  with,  which  the  Whig  Club,  with 
unremitting  -industty,  endeavour  to  in- 
flate your  lordship;  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  have  so  far  averted  your  mind  from 
legitimate  objects,  that  you  regard  this 
title  with  admiration.  It  is  possible,  that 
by  their  political  illusions  and  extrava- 
gant dogmas,  you  turn  from  the  throne, 
and  bow  to  "the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple.*' Ilowever,  as  thjs  is  a  subject  ol 
too  much  consequence  fur  litigation  to- 
wards the  conclusio'.i  of  a  letter,  and  as 
jt  IS  one  I  prefer  discussing  with  thai 
great  law  luminary.  Lord  Erskine,  j 
take  leave  to  refer  you  to  a  letter  which 
you  will  find  addressed  to  that  nobleman 
in  an  early,'  if  not  the'  next  Number  cf 
this  Register ;  and  fi'om  which  you  will 
learn,  that  your  opinions  of  "  the  sove- 
reignty of  the' people"  are  as  erroneous 
and  criminal,  as  you  now  find  your  con- 
l^ection  with  Cobbett  and  the  Whig  Club 


is  ruinous  to  the  interest  of  society,  and 
to  your  OWN  reputation. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  your  Lordship  re- 
flects, you  will  //owrie//*  disc  over,  in  your 
new  friends,  sufticient  cause  for  unadul- 
terated contempt  and  indignation.  Ob- 
serve them  attempting,  and  of  course  ex- 
pecting to  impose  upon  you  by  making 
pi'-ifessions  which  are  uniformly  contra- 
dicted by  the  constant  tenor  of  their 
jjractico.  While  they  hold  out  large 
promises  of  liberality  and  impartiality, 
dp  they  not  betray,  on  every  subject, 
whether  political  or  religious,  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  prejudice,  violence,  and  par- 
ty, that  no  one,  who  is  without  the  limits  of 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  dangerous  con- 
nections, can  hope  to  be  treated  with  can- 
dour, urbanity,  or  even  common  honesty? 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  propose  one 
question  more  for  your  Lordship's  consi- 
deiation.  Ought  such  men  as  ypur  Lord- 
ship's  new  friends,  to  receive  any  degree 
of  support,  from  ihosv  who  profess  any 
concern  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
for  the'  promotion  of  genuine  piety  and 
vital  religion  ?  If  the  question  be  atten- 
tively and  fairly  weighed,  it  is  easy  to 
anticipate  5"our  answer- — And  I  am  confi- 
dent that  everv  man,  whose  concurrence 
is  de:  irable,  will  agree  with  your  Lord- 
ship in  asserting,  that  whoever  lays  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  a  scho- 
lar, and  a  British  subject,  is  bound  to  jus- 
tify his  assumption  to  those  titles,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  sternest  oppostion  to  Cob- 
bett, to  the  Members  of  the  Whig  Club, 
and  all  others  who  disgust  the  loyal  by 
their  practice ;  the  pious  by  their 
crimes;  the  vvell-brefl  by  their  vulgari- 
ties; and  the  well-informed  by  their  ig^ 
norance 

This  letter  must  not  be  considered  as  a  per- 
son'31  attack  upon  your  Lordship.  I  believe 
I  have  moved  how  much  I  respect  you 
as  an  officer,  and  as  a  man  in  you|-  private 
capacity  I  address  you  only  as  a  public 
character,  who  has  formed  dangerous  cou' 
nections,  and  who  must  be  brought,  by  the 
chastisement  gf  the  pen,  to  abandon  such 
connections,  or  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the 
approbation  of  his  countrymen  :  for,  if 
you  adhere  to  them,  after  this  exposition, 
it  follows  that  your  Lordship  is  either 
knave  or  enthusiast,  and  consequently  un- 
deserving of  public  favour  and  parliamen- 
tary trust!  Therefore,  while  your yr/enc?^ 
^re  bolstering  your  Lordship-up,  to  sup- 
ply the  p!;ice  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  cast 
sparks  into  a  nation  which  they  have  al- 
ready rendwed  but  too  combustible,  re- 
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fleet  and  follow  the  examples  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  Lord  Selkirk,  and  you  will  ft- 
gain  meet  with  respect  and  admiration; 
especially  from,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  close  observer, 

Albion. 
Alton,  26th  October,  1809 

ON  THE  DIFFEREiNCE  BETWEEN  THE 
ROMAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LAWS: 
AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  THE  LATE 
CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  DUKE  OF 
YORK. 

LETTER  IL 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sir, — ^^The  public  and  private  laws  of 
this  realm,  are  ample  to  meet  every  crime 
we  know  of,  matured  as  ihey  have  been, 
from  time  to  rime,  by  our  ancestors ; 
and  from  the  highly-improved  minds  oi 
our  Lords  and  Commons,  our  grand  and 
petty  jurors,  it  may  well  be  expected, 
that,  a  fair  and  able  scrutiny,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  can  explore,  will  always 
take  place ;  that  the  consequent  deci- 
sions will  be  generally  found  as  fair  and 
correct  as  human  wisdom  can  accom- 
plish, and  hence,  justice  be  duly  and 
uprightly  administered.  But,  whilst  we 
expect  justice,  we  are  bound  to  do  jus- 
tice; and,  here  I  must  observe,  that,  the 
woid  justice,  is  a  term  of  more  extensive 
and  geiieral  understanding,  than  most 
people  are  aware  of,  or  seem  inclined  to 
act  up  to. — Amongst  the  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  it  appears  to  have 
been  fully  understood  and  acted  upon. — 
In  its  general  sense,  and  as  by  the  Ro- 
man lawyer  defmed — '^  Est  constans  et 
perpetua  voluntas  jus  suum  quiquce  tri- 
buendi^" — We  are,  under  this  general 
definition,  bound  to  render  to  every  man 
that  which  is  his  right  and  his  due — to 
give  unto  Ceesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's.— But,  in  its  subdivisions,  and  nicer 
distinctions,  there  flow  two  very  material 
branches,  as  relative  to  man's  duty  in  a 
state  of  civil  society,  and  which  the  laws 
of  all  countries  should  have  an  eye  ti) — 
The  one  termed  expletrix,  by  the  Roman 
commentators — The  other  attrihutrix — 
Tlie  former  defmed,  "  quce  quiquce  tri- 
huit,  quod  jure  perfecto  debetur." — The 
latter,  *'  quce  quiquce  tribuit,  quod  volun- 
tatli  et  ejficio  mccgis  est,  quam  necessita- 
tis f.'* — So  that  it  appears  we  are,  under 
the  great  head  of  justice,  not  only  bound 
to  do  what  the  written  /aio  prescribes, 
and,  farther,  what   in  foro  conscientice, 

*  The  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
t  The  Pandects  of  Justinian. 
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would  be  deemed  our  duty,  but  still  far- 
ther, as  members  of  a  civil  community, 
such  acts  as  may  be  classed  under  the 
technics}  term,  at tributrix  of  the  Romans 
— or  voluntarj/  acts  of  beneficence  and 
^^?^c?we.S5,  depending  merely  on  the  ivill 
of  the  performer. — We  are,  it  is  true,  not 
legally  bound  to  do  such  acts,  but  they 
are  fairly  expected  of  us,,  in  a  state  of  ci- 
vil society. 

If  then,  I  say,  Sir,  a  man  will  not  as- 
sign, as  in  the  notable  case  before  us,  to 
an  honourable  and  upright  Prince,  his 
due,  jure  perfecto,  how  can  it  be  suppo- 
sed he  would  do  strict  justice  to  any  one, 
much  less  go  the  length  of  beneficence 
to  any  man  }  But  what  are  we  to  expect 
of  that  man  who  would  go  still  farther, 
and  unjustly  csy  down  Princes,  merely 
because  they  are  Princes ;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  they  coukl  count  their  ex- 
alted ancestors ;  for  this  seems  to  stick  in 
the  throats  of  some  persons. — Apropos, 
of  this  it  has  been  \ery  erroneously  ob- 
served, in  the  course  of  the  late  serious 
enquiry  alluded  to,  that,  *'  in  this  conn- 
try,  we  did  not  look  to  our  ancestry.'' — 
For  my  part.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  country 
where  ancestry  is  so  much  looked  to,  or 
can  be  viewed  with  more  praise-worthy 
or  true  pride,  than  in  this  land  of  Old 
England,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. — Such  paltry  language  little 
becomes  a  Briton  at  this  advanced  day 
of  the  world,  and  having  in  view  the  state 
of  surrounding  nations. — It  is  no  wonder 
this  should  be  called,  by 'the  common 
enemy,  a  country  of  beer  brewers  and 
pedlars,  when  we  stand  up  in  our  places, 
in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation, 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  report  such 
things  of  ourselves — I  believe,  however, 
the  fact  is,  that  we  shall  lose  nqthing  in 
the  comparison  with  others  on  this  topic. 
— The  Britons,  who  were  a  very  ancient 
family  in  this  country,  and  who  are  now 
chiefly  established  in  that  pait  of  the 
kingdom  called  Wales,  are  clearly  no 
mushrooms  of  the  present  day.  They 
have  not  started  up  before  us,  as  being 
famed  for  their  porter  brewing — There- 
fore that  brown  stOut,  and  hardy  race, 
cannot  feel  the  assertions  well  founded — 
and,  although  the  occupiers  of  the  inland 
and  flatter  parts  of  the  country,  may  not 
be  of  so  hardy  a  race,  yet  they  too  can 
look  to  their  ancestry,  to  whom,  as  de- 
scendants of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans-, 
they  can,  at  various  periods  in  their  his- 
tory, turn  back  with  pleasure  and  pride  ! 
— How   many  great,   wise,  and  valiant 
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men  does  not  the  historic  page  of  this 
country  point  out,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  which  was  not  an 
achievement  of  yesterday  ?  But,  to  revert, 
in  establishing  and  exercising  justice, 
however,  throughout  the  land,  a  great 
point  is,  to  be  cautious,  that,  accusations 
are  well  founded  \\\  fact — If  not,  to  en- 
courage such,  would  be  opening  a  door 
to  very  hurtful  and  violent  persecutions; 
for  parly  virulence  and  enmity  will  fre- 
quently carry  the  human  mind  to  very 
outrageous  and  revengeful  lengths. 


Among  the  ancient  Roraans,ya/5e  accu- 
sations,  at  one  time,  became  very  pre- 
valent from  party  fervor;  and,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  them,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  frame  a  law  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil. 
Accordingly,  a  law  was  passed,  (as  will 
be  found  in  the  Roman  Pandects,  under 
the  title,  De  AccusationeJ  which  sub- 
jected the  false  accuser  to  the  same  pe- 
nalty as  would  have  followed  the  guilty 
accused ;  such  as  infamy,  or  any  other. 
— Certainly,  that  the  enlarges  should  be 
fairly  made  and  substantiated,  is  at  all  times 
▼ery  expedient,  and  ihM false  accusations 
should  be  rigidly  checked;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  with  the  Romans,  the 
remedy  intended  to  check  them  was  very 
strong,  and  that  it  was  going  very  far, 
truly;  yet,  still  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies,  and  that  we  should,  with  a 
most  jealous  eye,  ever  guard  most  strong- 
ly against/a/Ae  and  t'io/<?7i^  attack.^,  under 
the  mask  of  fairness,  being  made  on  the 
harmless  members  of  society  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  discourage,  by  more  than  gentle 
rebuke  and  censure,  all  violent  charges, 
when  unsupported,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  by  a  most  glaring  lack  of  evidence, 
and  evidently  unsanctioned  by  truth* 
Nor  should  we  praise  a  false  accuser  for 
his  undaunted  courage  and  boldness,  but 
most  scrupulously  and  religiously  set  our 
faces  against  him,  who,  by  '*  bearing 
false  witness  against  his  neighbour/*  tram- 
ples upon  Christianity  and  the  laws  of 
civil  society.  And  here  it  may  be  asked, 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  vera" 
city  of  such  a  vindictive  and  abandoned 
female,  not  on  oath,  who  displayed,  as 
was  well  observed,  all  that  "  pertness, 
'"levity,  wit,  acuteness,  effrontery,  and 
*'  iinpudence/^  at  the  bar  of  the  vigilant 
committee  of  the  whole  Mouse  of  Com'- 
mons,  and  v/hich  were  so  candidly  ad- 
mitted to  be  her  prominent  qualities? 
^;?r©/)05,  of  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  such 


false  and  infamous  witnesses,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  to  throw  them  from  the  Tar^ 
peian  Rock/  Our  constitution  and  laws, 
however,  are  wisely  framed,  not  to  re- 
quire, or  suffer,  such  summary  proceed- 
ings. They  are  calculated  for  the  best 
purposes  of  civil  and  orderly  society; 
and  they,  who,  under  any  pretence, 
abuse  and  misapply  them,  deserve  to 
meet  with  general  censure. — With  us, 
false  accusers  and  false  witnesses  will  ge» 
iierally,  even  before  it  be  too  late,  be  de- 
tected, and  suffet  the  punishment  they 
merit,  both  from  the  arm  of  the  law, 
and  in  the  scoffmgs  and  rebukes  of  the 
public,  who  always  make  the  case  their 
own,  whilst  the  innocent  accused  will 
rise  refulgent  in  the  general  esiimation, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  his  sufferings, 
and  the  persecutions  exercised  against 
him.  For  these  happy  advantages,  Sir, 
we  are  indebted  to  our  constitution  and 
laws,  and  for  them  we  are  to  thank  our 
Kings  and  our  Ancestors. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &,c. 
Clifton,  Oct.  9,  1809.  J.  J.  W.  J. 


BIOGRAI HiCAL  MiiMOIRS 

OF 

WILLIAM  COBBETZ 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE; 

Comprisirig  a  Bevieic  of  his  Writings,  in  America  '1i 
and  in  i^reat  Britain. 

**  Out  of  tliine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  tTiee, 
thou  wicked  servaiit." 

"  ^I'ow,  atrociuuS)  infamoo^i  miscreant,  Mook 
on  this  picture,  and  on  this/  I  would  call  ou 
you  to  blush,  but  the  rust  of  villany  has  eaten 
your  cheek  to  the  bone,  and  dried  i>p  the  source 
of  su£^'usion.  Arc  tlioso  the  proofs  of  yowr  disin- 
ter^dness  and  consistency  ?  Is  it  thus  that  you 
are  always  the  same,  and  that  you  ^preserve 
through  li/e^  the  right-angled  character  of  Man  V 
Cobbett's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  331. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  promise  performed  — Cohhett  brought  t&  the onr.'-^ 
An  upnlogy  for  coarse  language. -^Co^etVs  rapid 
promotion. — Gives  military  lectures.— 'Convicted 
of  being  a  liar.— A  beast  in  a.  hairy  cap. — A  mo- 
dest narrative  —Cahbett  commands  a  regiment^-^ 
Performs  wonders  ^-'Does  every  thing  well: — 
Writes  most  beautifully. — Robs  the  lawyers:--^ 
Studies  7W0regraminar—Co66e«'i  merciful  dis- 
position  eo'emplifted. — Studies  geometry  andforti- 
Jication,  and  surpasses  the  celebrated  architects  «f 
Laputa. -^Traverses  unknjpwn  region^. '■^-'Pretends 
to  have  cured  a  notorious  military  disease. — Be- 
comes  wiser  than  Solomon. — Returns  to^  England. 
-"Ob^tainrs  his  dispkarget — An  ^Id' proverb  apftlied. 
— Inipertant  documents. — Cobbett^s  alleged  object 
in  obtaining  his  discharge.-^ An  opinionr  of  Cob- 
betVs  courage. 

An  interesting  scene  here  opens  to  the 
reader.    Cobbett  is  aa  the  point  of  being 
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dragged  forward  as  a  convicted  liar(l). 
In  a  preceding  sheet  (page  32)  we  an- 
nounced our  intention  of  profiting  by  the 
labours  of  the  author  of  **  The  Rival  Im- 
postors,'' when  we  should  arrive  at  that 
period  of  Cobbett's  life,  to  which  they 
more  immediately  relate  ;  and,  to  the  e- 
ternal  disgrace  of  Cobbett,  whose  atroci- 
ties had  been  too  long  buried  in  oblivion, 
we  will  now  fulfil  that  promise  ;  we  will, 
by  giving  an  increased  circulation  to  the 
damning  proofs  which  ore  contained  in 
the  admirable  pamphlet  alluded  to,  heap 
additional  infamy  on  the  head  of  the  ''foul 
and  spotted  ******  *." 

Cobbett,  thou  art  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  truth  !  but,  that  thou  shalt  not  have  it 
in  thy  power  to  complain,  that  the  mind^ 
of  the  jury  have  been  prejudiced,  thou 
shalt,  before  the  evidence  of  thy  false- 
hood be  adduced,  be  allowed  to  tell  thy 
own  tale! 

In  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  life  of 
this  demagogue,  we  remarked,  that,  in  the 
account  which  Cobbett  himself  published 
in  America,  he  told  us  nothing  of  his  ha- 
ving been  made  clerk  to  the  regiment,  of 
his  having  the  whole  affairs  of  the  re- 
giment upon  his  hands,  of  his  giving 
"  lectures  of  instruction''  to  all  the  olli- 
cers,  &c.  Cobbett,  when  goaded  into  an 
attempt  at  explanation,  respecting  the  fa- 
mous court-martial  which  he  called  for 
upon  his  officers,  after  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  his  Register  of  June  17,  1809, 
thus  impudently  and  arrogantly  supplies 
the  deficiency : — 

"I  enlisted  at  Chatham  in  1784;  I 
"  joined  the  regiment,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
"  L785  ;  I  was  almost  immediately  made 
"  a  corporal ;  in  a  few  months  afterwards 
*'  I  was  made  a  Serjeant ;  and,  at  the  end 


'•  the  serjeant-major.  While  I  was 
*'  a  corporal,  I  was  made  clerk  to 
"  the  regiment.  In  a  very  short  time, 
"  the  whole  of  the  business,  in  that 
"  way,  fell  into  my  hands ;  and,  at  the 
*'  end  oi  about  a  year;  neither  adjutant, 
"  pay-master,  or  quarter-master,  could 
"  move  an  inch  without  my  assistance. 
"  The  military  part  of  the  regiment's  af 
/'  fairs  fell  under  my  care,  in  like  man- 

(l)  "  Gentle  reader,"  exclaims  the  author  of 
*  The  Rival  Impostors;  in  his  epistle  to  Cobbett,  af- 
ter using  the  substantive  to  which  this  npte  refers, 
*'  pardon  this  coarse  expression,  none  other  in 
the  £nglish  language  is  sufficiently  strong  to  ex- 
press my  horror  and  contcnnpt  of  the,  miscreant 
ti)  whom  it  is  applied!"  Possessing  a  synipa- 
Ihetic  feeling  on  the  subject,  we  offer  the  apolo- 
gy here  quoted. 


"  ner.  About  this  time,  the  new  disci- 
"  plinCi  as  it  was  called  ;  that  is  to  say, 
"  the  mode  of  handling  the  musket,  and 
"  of  marching,  &c.  called  '  Dundas*s 
•'  System/  was  sent  out  to  us,  in  little 
"  books,  which  were  to  be  studied  by  th^ 
*•'  officers  of  each  regiment,  and  the  rules  of 
"  which  were  to  be  immediately  conform- 
*'  ed  to.  Though  any  old  woman  might 
"  have  written  such  a  book ;  though  it 
"  was  excessively  Jbelish,  from  beginning 
'*  to  end  ;  still,  it  was  to  be  complied 
"  with  ;  it  ordered  and  commanded  a  total 
"  change,  and  this  change  was  to  be  com- 
"  pleted  before  the  next  annual  review 
"  took  place.  To  make  this  change  was 
"  left  to  me,  who  was  not  then  twenty 
"  years  of  age,  while  not  a  single  officer 
^'  in  the  regiment  paid  the  least  attention 
*'  to  the  matter ;  so  that,  when  the  time 
*'  came  for  the  annual  review,  I,  then  a 
"  corporal,  had  to  give  lectures  of  in- 
"  struction  to  the  ofiicers  themselves,  the 
*' colonel  not  excepted;  and,  for  several 
"  ot  them,  if  not  for  all  of  them,  I  had  to 
'^  make  out,  upon  large  cards,  which  they 
"  bought  for  the  purpose,  little  plans  of 
''  the  position  of  the  regiment,  together 
"  with  lists  of  the  words  of  command, 
"  which  they  had  to  give  in  the  field.'* 

Let  us  now  hear  what  the  author  of 
"  The  Rival  Impostors'*  says.  Having 
quoted  the  above  passage,  he  immediate- 
ly proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  According  to  this  statement,  you 
"  were  made  a  corporal  in  1785,  and  as 
*'  you  were  made  a  Serjeant  in  a  few 
'*  ?«07iM5  afterwards,  you  must  have 
"  CEASED  TO  BE  "a  corporal  either 
"  towards  the  end  of  1785,  or  very  early 
"  in  1786. 

*'  Now  blush,  thou  unparalleled  liar! 


"  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  I  was  made  ''  if  not  at  thy  wickedness,  blush  at  the 


folly,  the  weakness  of  thy  falsehoods  I 
*'  Sir  David  Dundas's  book  was  not  pub- 
"  lished  till  1788,  and  the  regulations  of 
"  "the  '  new  discipline^  which  j'^ou  assert**^ 
"  were  sent  out  to  you  in  little  book?^ 
''  which  were  to  be  studied  by  the  officers 
"  of  ^ac^  regiraerrt  in  1785,  were  not  'or- 
"  dered  and  commanded*  to  be  adopted 
"  by  the  army  till  June  1st,  1792,  SIX 
''  MONTHS  after  you  had  ijuitted  the 
"  service,  and  nearly  THREE  after  yout 
"  base  desertion  of  your  pledge  and 
'*  country  !  This  clearly  appears  from  the 
"  date  of  the  circular  letter,  which  first 
"  commanded  the  new  discipline  to  be  a7 
"  dopted,  written  by  Sir  William  Eaw~ 
''  cett,  then  adjutant-general,  a  copy  of 
'*  which  is  now  prefixed  to  every  bock 
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*^  of  those  regulations,  and  the  original 
*'  may  at  anytime  be  seen  in  the  circular 
'*  letter  book  of  the  adjutant-generarsde- 
*'  partment  of  the  War-office. 

"It  is  true  that,  previously  to  this  ge- 
*'  neral  adoption  of  the  new  system,  some 
*^  regiments  practised  it  in  Ireland,  but 
*'  the  54th  was  not  one  of  them  ;  and,  at 
^'  any  rate,  you  could  not  have  instruct- 
''  ed  your  officers  in  the  manoeuvres  there- 
**  of,  while  a  corporal,  because  the  book 
*'  was  not  then  published  !  I  !  The  fact  is, 
"  that  you  hoped,  by  bringing  in  SirDa- 
*'  vid's  name,  by  the  allusion  to  the  '  old 
*^  ivojnan/  and  by  making  a  corporal  the 
*'  tutor  of  his  superior  officers,  to  render 
*'  the  Commander-in-Ciiief  ridiculous  and 
"  contemptible,  and  to  excite  discontent 
"  and  disgust  among  the  gallant  defend- 
"  ers  of  those  laws  which  you  are  endea- 
"  vouring  to  subvert.  This  is  evident 
*'  from  what  immediately  follows. 

'  Is  it  any  wonder,*  you  continue, '  that 
'  we  experience  defeats?  There  was  I,  at 

*  the  review,  upon  the  fiank  of  the  gre- 

*  nadier  company,  with  my  worsted 
'  shoulder-knof,    and    my    great    high, 

*  coarse,  hairy  cap  ;  confounded  in  the 
'  ra?iA:5  amongst  other  men  (2),  while  those 
'  who  were  commanding  me  to  move  my 
'  hands  or  my  feet,  thus  or  thus,  were,  in 
'  fact,  uttering  words  which  I  had  taught 
'  them  ;  and  were,  in  every  thing,  ex- 
'  cepti ng  mere  authority,  my  hf triors, 
'  and  ought  to  have  been  commanded  by 

*  me. '  It  was  impossible  fur  reflections  of 

*  this  sort  nor  to  intrude  thfemselves  ;  and, 

*  as  I  advanced  in  experience,  I  ielt  less 
'  and  less  respect  for  those  whom  I  was 

*  compelled  to  obey.     One  suffers  injus- 

*  tice  from  men  of  great  endowments  of 
'  mind  with  much  less  of  heara-burningthan 

*  from  men  whom  ov,e  cannot  help  despi- 

*  sing;  and  if  my  otiicers  had  been  men 

*  of  manifest  superiority  of  mind,  I  should, 

*  perhaps,  not  tiave  so  soon  conceived  the 

*  project   of  bringing  them,  or  some  of 

*  them,  at  least,  to  shame  and  punishment 

*  for  the  divers  flagrant  breaches  of  the 

*  law,  committed  bv  them,  and   for  their 

*  manifold,  their  endless 


WTO nsjs  aofainst 
*  the  soldiers,  and  against  the  public' 

We  hope  that  the  reader  is,  by  this 
tim'*,  fully  satisfied,  as  to  the  degree  of 
credit  due  to  any  statement  that"  may 
com.e  from  the  pen  of  Cobbett! — At  pre- 
sent, we  proceed  no  farther  with  our  fel- 
low labourer,  the  author   of  "  The  Ri- 

(2)  "Quere.  How  could  a.  corporal  upon  the 
Jiank  of  the  grenadier  company  be  coi)founded  in 
'  the  ranks  among  other  men  • ' 


val  hnpostors;'*  but,  when  the  villanies 
corn^ected  with  the  Court  IVIartial  fall 
under  our  cognizance,  we  shall  again  be 
proud  of  profiting  by  his  assistance. 
Every    thing,   however,  relating  to   the 

Court-Martial that  death-blow  to  the 

foul  accuser  of  innocence— • — must  be  re*> 
served  for  the  succeeding  chapter. 

But  we  have  not  yet  unfolded  to  the 
reader  one  half  of  the  multitudinous  em- 
ployments of  Cobbett,  while  he  was  a 
soldier;  nor  have  we  furnished  scarcely 
more  than  a  taste  of  his  unparalleled  ar- 
rogance and  self-conceit.  To  satisfy — 
or,  perhaps,  to  satiate — the  reader  with 
such  delicacies,  we  must  obtrude  upon 
his  notice  a  long,  and,  in  Cobbett's  eye, 
important  quotation.  In  his  I^egister  of 
June  17,  he  thus  modestly  records  his 
supereminent  talents  and  Herculean  la- 
bours:— 

**  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
the   lives  of   very  few  men  have  been 
marked  with  stronger  proof s  of  merit  of 
EVERY  SORT.     In  my  regiment  /  was 
every  thing:  the  ivhole  corps  was  under 
my    controul;  I    rendered   services,  not 
only    in  the  regiment,  but  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  we  were  stationed,  such  as 
no  one  but  myself  would  have  thought  of 
I  remember  a  set  of  Commissioners  be- 
ing sent  out    from   Englajid,   a  part  of 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  report  of  the  population,  &c. 
&c,  of  the  province.     They  lived  about 
our  quarters  for  some   time;   they   had 
some  jovial  carousings  with  our  officers; 
but,  it  icas  I  who  made  out  their  state- 
ment, and  dreiu  up  their  report  to  be  sent 
home  to   the  king ;    for  which,   by  the 
bye,    they   never    gave  me   even    their 
thanks.     This  statement,  which,  as  was 
the  case  with  every  thing  that  I  meddled 
with,  [clever  fellow  !]  was  done  in  so  clear, 
correct,  and,  in  point  of  penmanship,  so 
BEAUTIFUL  a  manner,  that  1  have  been 
told,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  when  he  after- 
wards became  Commander  in  Chief   in 
those  provinces,  had  it  copied;  and  took 
away  the  original  as  a  curiosity.     This 
was  the  way  in  tvhick  I  did  every  thing. 
I  was,  of  course,  very  much  'envied  and 
hated  by  the  weak  and  the  wicked,  and, 
as    was   natural    to   expect,   /  did  not^ 
amongst  people,  whom,  though  my  su- 
periors in  rank,  I  could  not  help  despi- 
sing, bear  myself  with  much  moderation. 
From  nineteen   to   twenty-seven   is  not 
much  of  an  age  for  moderation,  especial- 
ly with  those,  who  must  necessarily  de- 
spise all  around  thern.     But   the  fame  of 
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tion;  I  built  a  h  arrack  for  four  hundred 


my  services  and  talents  ran  through 
the  whole  country.  Every  good  man  re- 
spected me.  [How  -things  are  altered, 
Cobbetb!]  I  was  invited  to  visit  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  provinces.  While  we 
lay  at  Fredericton,  in  New  Brunswick,  I 
had  the  settling,  or  rather  the  prevent- 
ing-, of  eight  or  nine  law  suits.  I  had 
the  affairs  of  a  whole  regiment  to  attend 
to;  all  its  accounts,  its  parades,  its  guards, 
its  every  thing.  I  found,  however,  time 
for  studying  English  and  French  gram- 
mar (S);  I  learnt  geometry  ?Lm\  fortifica- 

(3)  More  of  Cobbett's  grammar!     Mercy  on 
us  I      We  thought  he  had  gone  to  the  bottom  with 

painmar,   long   ago ! Amongst  the   beauties 

which  we  propose  to  select,  the  pretty  loild  floio- 
ers  of  rhetoric  which  we  mean  to  cull  fiom  Cob- 
bett's "  Worksy''  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we 
shall  take  an  opportunity  of  amusing  the  reader 
by  the  insertion  of  some  curious  specimens  of 
Gobbett's  grammar.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  morceau  (not  in  his  ^^works^'') 
which  at  once  displays  the  clearness  of  Cobbett's 
head,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  will  be  found 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  attention.  The 
Satirist,  for  January,  1809,  page  44,  informs 
us  that,  "  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Dolphin  Inn,  at 
Botley,  Hants,  the  following  notice  is  posted  up, 
in  the  hand-writing  \beautiful,  of  course]  of  Wil- 
liam Cobbett :" 


"  Fair  Warning. 

*'  Some  villain  or  villains  having  cut  off  several 
young  trees,  and  otherwise  damaged  the  woods 
in  the  manor  [Corporal  Cobbett's  manor!]  of 
Fairthorn,  I  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  first 
person  who  shall  be  detected  in  the  likcy  or  who 
shall  be  found  trespassing  on  any  part  of  the  said 
manoTy  laiU  be  prosecuted  by  me,  let  them  be  who 
tket/  may  ;  and  that  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  for- 
give them.  That  no  one  may  hereafter  plead  ig- 
norance of  the  same,  I  hereby  give,  from  the  Sa- 
lisbury newspaper,  of  the  7th  of  this  month,  the 
following  extract: 

[The  extract  alluded  to  records  the  public 
whipping  of  two  young  men,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  cutting  and  destroying  young  trees  in 
the  woods  of  the  Earl" of  Radnor.  Poor  devils! 
they  had  met  with  the  "  bloody  shoulders" 
which  Cobbett  himself,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
more  richly  desei-ved  I] 

"  For  the  second  offence  the  punishment  is 
transportation  for  life.  Now,  after  this  warning 
let  no  one  complain  of  severity.  If  any  one  is 
caught,  I  will  listen  to  neither  j9ar«n^^  OKjjiends, 
but  am  resolved  to  give  every  offender  the  fnll 
measure  of  the  taw.  I  hereby  offer  a  reward  of 
Ten  Guineas  to  any  person  who  will  inform  to 
conviction  against  any  one  committing  the  above 
crimes  in  the  said  manor  [Cobbett's  manor !]  of 
Fairthorn. 

'*  I  offer  a  reward  of  Ten  Guineas  to  whomso- 
ever shall  inform  to  conviction  against  the  villain 
or  villains  who  have  maliciously  destroyed  part 
of  the  bridge  [Cobbett's  bridge !]  at  Botley. 

**  I  give  this  notice  once  for  all.  I  will  never 
give,  another.  Punishment  is  now  what  remains 

to  be  INFLICTED. 

(Signed)  «  Wm.  CoBBETT." 

<* Botley,  nth  March,  1808." 


7nen  without  the  aid  of  either  draughts- 
man, carpenter,  or  bricklayer :  the  sol- 
diers under  me  cut  down  the  timber  and 
dug  the  stones,  and  1  was  THE  ARCHI- 
TECT; I  went  through  a  tract  of  woods, 
of  above  a  hundred  miles,  where  no  man 
had  ever  ventured  before  to  go  ALONE; 
and  this  I  did  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  stop  to  desertion,  by  showing  the  regi- 
ment that  I  myself  was  able  to  follow 
the  fugitives,  and,  accordingly,  after  that, 
we  had  no  more  desertion  to  the  United 
States.  With  all  these  occupations  (of 
which  I  mention  only  a  few  particulars 
that  occur  to  me  at  the  moment)  I  found 
time  for  skaiting,  fishing,  shooting,  and 
all  the  other  sports  of  the  country,  of 
which,  when  I  left  it,  I  had  seen,  and 
knew,  more  than  any  other  manJ" 

So  much  for  Cobbett's  military  occu- 
pations, &,c.  exclusively  of  his  gutting 
the  regimental  books,  in  concert  wild 
the  deceased  little  Corporal  Bestland,  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  a  prosecution 
against  his  officers,  when  he  should  re- 
turn to  England,  where,  it  appears,  he 
arrived,  in  the  early  part  of  Isovember, 
1791.  **  We  landed  at  Portsmouth,''  says 
Cobbett,  ''  on  the  3d  of  November,  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  next  month  I  obtained 
my  discharge,  after  having  served  not 
quite  eight  years,  and  after  having,  in 
that  short  space,  passed  through  every 
rank,  from  that  of  a  private  sentinel  to 
that  of  Serjeant  major^  without  ever  be- 
ing once  disgraced,  confined,  or  even  re- 
primanded." 

Cobbett,  in  his  Register  of  June  17-, 
appears  extremely  anxious  to  impress  his 
readers  with  the  belief,  that  he  was  be- 
loved and  respected,  both  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  regiment.  That  he  was 
in  high  favour  with  the  commanding  of- 
ficer. Major  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  notorious  Irish  traitor,  we  can  .^readi- 
ly  believe;  for,  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, *'  birds  of  a  fealiier  flock  together;'* 
but,  as  to  having  been  beloved  by  the 
men,  we  have  heard  a  very  different 
story. 

Cobbett  did  not  obtain  his  discharge^ 
he  tells  us,  in  his  Register  above-men- 
tioned, till  "  after  many  eHbrts,  on  the 
part  of  the  commanding  officer.  Major 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  of  General 
Frederick,  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
[whom  he  had  before  instructed  in  his 
duty  as  an  officer]  to  prevaif  on"  him 
"  to   remain,   upon   a  promise  of   being; 


specially  recommended   to  the  King,  as 
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worthy  of  being  immediately  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Ensign/' 

The  discharge  which  Cobbett  obtained 
from  his  good  friend.  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, was  as^ follows: — 
"  By  the  Right  Honourable  Major  Lord 

*'  Edward  Fitzgerald,  commanding  his 

"  Majesty^s  b^th  Regiment  of  Foot, 

"  whereof  Lieutenant  General  Frede- 

"  rick  is  Colonel. 

"  These  are  to  certify,  that  the  bearer 
^  hereof,  WiLLiAM  Cobbett,  Serjeant- 
**  Major  in  the  aforesaid  regiment,  has 
"  served  honestly  and  fjiith^ully  for  the 
"  space  of  eight  years,  nearly  seven  of 
"  which  he  has  been  a  noncommissioned 
*' officer,  and  of  that  time  he  has  been 
"  five  years  Serjeant-Major  to  the  regi- 
"  ment;  but  having  rery  earnestly  ap- 
*'  plied  for  his  discharge,  he,  in  consider- 
"  ation  of  his  good  behaviour,  and  the 
''  services  he  has  rendered  the  regiment, 
'*  is  hereby  discharged. 

**  Given  under  my  hand,  and  the 
*'  seal  of  the  regiment,  at  Ports- 
'^  mouth,  this  19th  day  of  De- 
"  December,  1791. 

"Edward  FitzgeraiI)." 

The  subjoined  orders,  Cobbett  also  in- 
forms us,  were  issued  in  the  gairrison  of 
Portsmouth,  on  the  day  of  his  discharge: 
"Portsmouth,  19th  Dec.  1791. 

"  Serjeant-Major  Cobbett  having  most 
"  pressingly  applied  for  his  discharge,  at 
''  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  re- 
'^  quest.  General  Frederick  has  granted 
"  it.  General  Frederick  has  ordered 
'*  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  re- 
'f  turn  the  Serjeant-Major  thanks  for  his 
"  behaviour  ?ind  conduct  during  the  time 
"  of  his  being  in  the  regiment,  and  Ma 
**  jor  Lord  Edward  adds  his  most 
«*  hearty  thanks  to  those  of  the  Ge- 
*'  ueral/' 

Cobbett  farther  informs  us,  in  his 
Register  of  June  17,  that  the  object  of 
his  *'  thus  quitting  the  army,  to  which" 
fee  '*  was,  perhaps,  more  attached  than 
any  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  world, 
was,  to  bring  certaip  officers  to  justice  for 
having,  in  various  ways,  wronged  both 
the  public  and  the  soldier.'*  With  this 
inost  laudable  object  in  view,  if  we  are 
tfo  believe  Cobbett,  he  "  went  straight  to 
^London/'  the  moment  he  had  obtained 
His  "  liberty,"  and  secured  his  ^'personal 
safety;"  of  which,  by  the  bye,  notwith- 
standing the  vaunted  courage  of  the  bul- 
ly, he  appears  to  have  been  always  ex- 
tremely careful.  Cobbett,  we  believe, 
u^rver  was  in  a  battle^-^a  military  one, 


we  mean:  if  he  had,  we  doubt  not  that 
he  would  have  verified  the  old  adage : — 

**  He  that  lights,  and  runs  aicay. 
May  hve  to  fight  another  day.** 

IVe  have  reasons  for  entertaining  this 
opinion  of  Cohbett's  courage,  of  which 
both  Cobbett  and  the  public  shall  be  ap- 
prised, in  due  time.  The  Court-Martial, 
however,  must  first  occupy  our  attention. 

Ferret. 

Observations  on  the  Notes  of 
the    moniteur,    respecting 

T^E  ScHEXiDT  ExP]feDltlON,  8ic. 

Continued  from  page  128. 

*'  Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  there 
'*  are  no  houses,  but  the  Head  of  Flanders 
"  has  been  re-established,  and  its  works 
•'  are  protected  by  an  inundation  of  2000 
"  fathoms  in  extent.  The  English  could 
"  not,  therefore,  take  Antwerp  without 
*'  besieging  it,  without  methodically  open- 
"  ing  the  trenches,  witheut  working  on 
'*  through  the  inundations  and  marshes: 
"  in  short,  without  having  invested  the 
"town;  and,  if  they  must  invest  it  on 
*'  both  sides,  they  would  require  to  have 
"  two  armies:  1st,  One  between  the  Head 
*'  of  Flanders  and  the  town  of  St.  Kicho- 
"  las,  opposite  to  Brussels  and  to  the  road 
*'  of  France ;  indeed,  we  know  no  gene- 
"  ral  bold  enough  to  take  this  position 
*'  with  less  than  80,000  infantry,  and  be- 
*'  tween  8  and  10,000  eavalry,  since  he 
"  must  have  to  wishstand  the  army  which 
*'  should  arrive  from  France,  and  the 
"  troops  which  should  stretch  out  from  the 
''  Head  of  Flanders;  that  is  to  say,  the 
"  whole  garrison  of  Antwerp,  which  in  a 
"  combined  attack,  would  sally  out  on 
'*  that  side;  2d,  On  the  side  of  the  town, 
"  the  investment  could  not  reasonably 
"  take  place  with  an  army  of  less  than 
*'  40,000  men,  having  in  front  a  corps  of 
"  observation,  to  keep  in  check  the  army 
"  of  the  Duke  of  Valmy,  assembled  at 
"  Maestricht,  which  would  draw  near 
*'  Antwerp,  and  having  another  corps  to- 
"  wards  Bergen-op-Zoom  against  the 
"  Dutch.  It  would,  therefore,  have  be^n 
"  easier  for  Lord  Chatham  to  take  Brus- 
*'  sels,  to  march  against  Ghent,  and  to 
*'  advance  as  far  as  Flanders,  leaving  Ant- 
"  werp  and  the  French  army  behind  him, 
"  than  to'  undertake  to  invest  Antwerp 
"  and  besiege  it.'' 

That  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  this 
statement,  we  can  readily  believe;  but, 
admitting  only  a  small  portion  of  it  to 
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be  true,  how  ample  a  vindication  does  it 
furnish  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Chatham  ! 
On  this  point,  however,  we  wish  not  to 
be  considered  as  offering  an  opinion. 
We  are  without  authentic  data,  on  which 
to  proceed. 

The  obstacles  which  would  have  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  sea-side  of  Antwerp, 
are  represented  as  equally  formidable. — 
The  following  is  described  as  the  "  sys- 
tem'^ of  the  French  army,  subsequently 
to  the  15th  of  August ; — "  The  Prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo  was  at  Antwerp  with 
30,000  men.  National  Guards,  regulars, 
and  Dutch  troops.  The  Duke  of  Corneg- 
liano  was  at  Ghent  with  the  corps  of  the 
Ilcad  of  Flanders,  consisting  of  25,000 
men ;  the  Duke  of  Istria  was  at  Lisle  with 
20,000  men." 

"  We  should  have  let  th«  English,'' 
says  the  Moniteur,  "  had  they  seriously 
*'  presented  themselves,  cross  the  chan- 
**  nel  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  stretch  out  be- 
"  yond  the  inundation  of  Lilloand  march 
"  against  Antwerp ;  the  Duke  of  Corneg- 
"  liano  would  have  proceeded  towards  the 
"  Head  of  Flanders,  and  whilst  the  Ens- 
''  lish  would  have  been  making  their  dis- 
*^  positions  to  invest  Antwerp  from  Fort 
'-'  Lillo  to  the  citadel,  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
*•'  Corvo  and  the  Duke  of  Cornegliano, 
"  protected  by  the  inundations  and  by 
'*  the  immense  works  of  the  town,  would 
"  have  waited  for  them,  and,  on  the  day 
"  agreed  upon,  would  have  stretched  out 
*^  upon  the  right;  and  then  the  English 
"  army  would  have  terminated  its  desti- 
^^  nies  :  the  Duke  of  Istria  would  during 
**  that  time  have  proceeded  to  the  island 
*'  of  Cad:^aHd.  On  the  1st  of  September 
*'  there  were  between  Flanders  and  the 
''  Scheldt  qnd  Maestricht  20,000  men 
"  under  arms.  They  were  not  all  regu- 
"  lars,  but  they  were  all  commanded  by 
*'  men  who  had  served  ;  they  were  all  vo- 
"  lunteers,and  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
"  of  former  undei'.ofiicers,  and  former 
*'  soldiers  who  had  obtained  their  dis- 
'*  charges,  and  who  had  run  to  arms  on 
*'  the  first  signal." 

We  are  subsequently  told— with  what 
tjegree  of  troili  we  will  leave  the  reader 
to  judge — that  when  Buonaparte  learned, 
that  an  English  army  hail  been  landed 
upon- Walcheren,  he  recommended  that 
it  should  not  be  attacked  ;  but  that  its 
destruction  should  be  left  to  the  diseases 
Vi»ich,  in  that  dangerous  climate,  would 
dfect  more  injury  than  cannon^  without 
Costing  any  thing  to  France. 


SPANISH  DOCUMENT. 
Continued  from  page  Q4:. 

*'  Lieut-Gen.  Don  Francisco  de  Eguia,^. 
my  second  in  command,  was  posted  oa 
my  left,  with  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  divi- 
sions, under  Generals  the  Marquis  de- 
Portago,  Don  Rafael  Manglano,  and  Don 
Luis  Alexandre  Bassecourt,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  ordered  to  support  the  division  of 
cavalry  of  Lieut-Gen.  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque, which  was  detached  to  reinforce 
the  British  army.  The  dispatches  No.  4, 
5,  and  6,  from  these  Generals,  are  inclo- 
sed for  the  information  of  his  Majesty. 

*'  I  took  under  ray  particular  orders  the 
centre  and  the  right,  without  neglecting, 
however,  the  superintendance  of  the  resty 
and  with  much  satisfaction  I  noticed  the 
conduct  of  the  Generals  of  the  first  and 
second  division  of  the  Marquis  de  Zayas, 
and  Don  Vicente  Iglesias,  as  well  as  Don 
Juan  Berhuy,  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Don  Juaa 
Henestrosa,  &c. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  great. 
They  left  on  the  field  of  battle  from  four 
to  five  thousand  men,  and  the  number  of 
their  wounded  is  computed  at  5900  more. 
Two  or  three  Generals  were  killed,  seve- 
ral wounded,  and  at  least  400  other  Offi- 
cers. We  have  taken  19  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  many  waggons  of  ammunition^ 
and  the  rout  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete, considering  that  we  were  acting  on 
the  defensive.  The  English  have  lost 
Gen.  Mackenzie,  Brigadier-Gen.  Lang- 
worth,  and  other  Officers  of  distinguish- 
ed rank  and  merit.  The  total  of  their 
Officers,  killed  and  wounded,  is  260,  and 
that  of  their  rank  and  file  5000.  Our  di- 
minution is  much  less.  Don  Rafael  Man- 
glano was  wounded,  and  50  more  of  our 
Officers  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
1,150  rank  and  file.  Our  artillery  was 
served  with  ability  and  fortitude,  and  the 
names  of  such  Officers,  whose  talents, 
were  most  conspicuously  displayed,  are 
mentioned  in  the  dispatches  from  the  re-r 
spective  Generals. 

*'  I  should  be  negligent  of  my  own  du- 
ty, if  I  did  not  communicate  to  your 
Excel leni'y,  for  the  information  oi  his 
Majesty,  that  the  conduct  of  the  British 
'  leneral  in  Cluef,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  that  of  the  Generals,  subordinate 
Officers,  and  Soldiers  under  his  command, 
is  above  all  praise.  I  have  seen  the  en-* 
thusiasm  with  which  these  faithful  allien 
have  in  copious  streams  poured  forth'their 
olood  in  tile  defence  of  our  liberty,  and 
i.uo  laoguage  can  adequately  expresi  tli« 
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sentiments  dF  gratitude  with  which 
breasts  are  animated.  With  tlie  highest 
satisfaction  I  iiave  noticed  my  army  hail- 
ing our  companions  for  the  victory  ob- 
tained, and  mingling  with  exclamations 
indicative  of  the  waimest  aliection,  the 
appellatives  of  our  country,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, wi^li  those  of  our  powerful  and  ge- 
nerous allies." 

[This  liberal  and  spirited  eulogy  is 
succeeded  by  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  o- 
thers  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  deserved 
the  high  reward  of  the  approbalian  of 
their  Commander,  among  whom  is  distin- 
guished a  lad  of  16  years  of  age  who  kill- 
ed four  Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand. 
We  are  sorry  our  limits  do  not  allow  our 
inserting  the  catalogue  of^  the  names  of 
these  brave  champions  of  Spanish  inde- 
pendence.] 

**  Dated  head  quarters,  Olive-hut,  Anf^.  7,  I809. 
"  l^i^ned,  GREGORIO  DE  LA  CUESTA, 

"  To  his  Excellency  Don  Antonio  Cornel. 

POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

No.  I.— (Copy.) 
Letter  sent  in  Duplicate   to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville. 
"  Windsor,  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  I8O9. 

"  MyI.ord — T  he  Duke  of  Portland  havino:  sig- 
nified to  his  Majtstyjhis  intention  of  jetiringfrona 
his  Majesty's  service,  i«  consequence  of  the  state 
of  his  Giare"'s  health,  his  IMajesty  has  authorised 
Lord  Liverpool^  in  conjunction  with  myself,  to 
communicate  with  your  Lordship  and  Lord 
Grey,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  extended 
and  combined  Administration. 

*'  I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  Lordship,  in 
consequenet  of  this  communication,  will  come  to 
town,  in  ordeithat  as  little  time  as  possible  vnay 
be  lost  in  furwardia;^  this  important  object,  and 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  iufonn  nic  of 
your  arrival. 

*'  I^m  also  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  I 
have  received  his  ^lajesty's  commands  to  make 
a  similar  communication  to  Lord  Grey  of  his 
Majesty's  pleasure. 

"  1  tl)ink  it  proper  to  add,  for  your  Lordship's 
information,  that  Lord  Castiereagh  and  I\Ir.  Se- 
cretary Canning  have  intimated  their  intentions 
to  resign  their  offices. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c.  &c. 

(Signed)  *'  Spencer  Perceval." 


OUrU*rder  that  as  little  time  as  possible  may  be  lost 
in  forwardijig  this  important  object. 

"  Had  his  Majesty  been  pleased  to  signify  that 
he  had  any  commands  for  rae  personally,  I 
should  not  hav-  lost  a  moment  in  showing  my 
duty  and  obedience,  by  a  prompt  attendance  ou 
his  Royal  pleasure. 

"  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  me  to  communi- 
cate with  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  combined  Administra- 
tion with  them,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting 
in  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  in  fairnesFv  to  them, 
if  I  did  not  frankly  and  at  once  declare,  that  such 


an  union  is,  with  respect  to  me,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstaiices,  impossible.  This  being  the 
answer  that  I  find  myself  undeF  the  necessity  of 
giving,  my  appearance  in  London  could  be  of  no 
advantage,  and  might  possibly,  at  a  moment  like 
the  jnesent,  be  attended  with  some  ipcoHveni- 
ence. 

"  I  have  thought  it  better  to  request,  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  lay  my  duty  at  the  feet 
of  his  Majesty,  humbly  intreating  him  not  to 
attribute  to  any  want  of  attachment  to  his  Royal 
Person,  or  to  dinunished  zeal  for  his  service,  my 
declining  a  communication,  which,  on  the  terms 
pro]josed,  could  lead  to  no  usefull  result,  and 
which  might  be  of  serious  detriment  to  the 
country,  if  Im  consequence  of  a  less  decisive  an- 
swer from  me,  any  further  delay  should  take 
place  in  the  formation  of  a  settled  government. 
—I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  «  Grey." 


No.  in. —(Copy.) 

First  Answer  from  Lord  Grenville. 

"  Boconnoc,  Sept.  25,  I8O9. 
*'  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  and  understandin)^ 
it  as  an  official  signification  of  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  for  my  attendance  in  town,  I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  repairing  thither, in  humble  obedience 
to  his  Majesty's  commands. 

"  I  must  beg  leave  to  defer  until  my  arrival, 
all  observations  ou  the  other  matters  to  which 
your  letter  relates, — I  have,  &c.  « 

(Signed)  '       "  Grenville." 

(To  be  continued. J 


No.  IL— (Copy.) 
Ansicer  from  Lord  Greif. 

"  Howick,  Sept.  26 
*'  Sir, — I  have  this  evening  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  23d,  informing  me, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
intention  of  retiring  from  his  Majesty'**  service, 
his  Majesty  had  authorised  you,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Earl  of  LiverpobJ,  to  communicate  with 
Lord  Grenville  and  myself,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  extended  and  combined  Adnaiuistra- 
tion,  and  expressing  a  hope,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  communication  I  would  go  to  town,  in  ^ 


TO  COKRESPONDEN'LS. 

While  returning  sincere  thanks  to  the  numerous 
Gentlemen  uiho  have  come  forward  to  assist  me  in^ 
and  give  effect  tOj  viy  lahoursy  by  the  addition  of 
their  laiuable  communicationsy  I callywitk  pridcj  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  features  which  this 
Paper  has  assumed.  Since  the  existence  of  the  cele- 
brated Anti-Jacobin  Newspaper,  there  has  been  na 
Weekly  Vehicle  lohich  could  be  deemed  mprthy  of  be- 
ing supplied  with  articles  from  the  vigorous  pens  of 
certain  Gentlemen,  who  exercise  their  talents  for 
Political  Literature  as  an  oinusetnent.  I  am  happy^ 
howevery  to  discovery  that  they  consider  this  Register 
to  be  a  proper  receptacle  for  their  efustons,  and  I 
trust  tliat  they  will  continue  to  exert  themselveSy  in 
extinguishing  such  of  the  embers  of  Jacobinism,  as, 
through  the   incessant  performance  of  my  duty,   T 


f?iay  have  passed  unobserved. 
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*'  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country ;  and  though  I  may  neither,  retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,  THAT  THEIR  father  never  bowed 
THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  FRANCE !!!" — Extract  from  CohbetVs  Third  Letter  tcf  Lord 
Hawkesburt/y  published  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 

Contents  :— -Something  more  about  the  Jubilee ;  being  a  display  qf  the  effect  which  it  has  had  upon  th€ 
Jacobins  -—A  correspondence  between  tioo  *'  birds  of  a  feather  /" — Some  notable  **  observations''''  anato-^ 
mised. — CobbetCs  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  bribe  which  induced  the  people  to  be  happy. — A  new  cri- 
ticism on  "  God  save  the  King^. — The  number  of  men  of  sense  in  England  ascertained  /—Nonchalance 
of  Cobbett  respecting  the  Charing-Cross  placard,  with  a  controversy  as  to  xoho  took  it  down  .'—Insanity 
ofa*^  man  of  the  peopled — Jacobin  magistrates.— A  ivordor  tivo  on  the  Independent  Whig.— On  citjf 
politics. — On  the  Austrian  **  hollow  armed  truce.'''' — Important  Letter  to  Lord  Erskine,  comprising  a 
sunvnary  v'leio  of  his  Lordship's  political  life. — The  famous  Court-Martial. — Chapter  of  the  Life  of  the' 
Hampshire  DemagoguCy  S^c.  Sjc. 
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THE  JUBILEE. 

"  He  thought  it  best  to  set  as  good 

A  face  upon  it  as  he  could  1"    BuTLER. 


this  glorious  fes- 
senerai 


I  THOUGHT,  now  that 
tival  had  passed  over  in  so  general  and 
generous  a  manner,  to  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  loyal,  and  the  utter  discom- 
fiture of  the  seditious,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  recur  to  it  again  : 
it  seems,  however,  as  if  the  subject  would 
aftbrd  no  small  scope  for  comment  and 
ridicule  for  many  a  week  to  come  !  The 
ridicule,  my  readers  will  easily  perceive, 
will  arise  out  of  the  very  laughable  shifts 
to  which  the  Jacobins  are  put,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  shame,  dismay,  and  mor- 
tification at  the  unparalleled  joy  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  this  festival  has 
been  celebrated  ;  and  which,  as  it  was 
carried  to  an  extent,  even  beyond  the 
expectations  of  us  honest  subjects  of  the 
best  of  kings,  must  have  operated  upon 
those  whose  character  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse, in  a  manner  that  may  be  readily 
imagined,  but  must  fall  short  of  any  de- 
scription of  the  pen.  Larochefoucauld  I 
think  he  is,  who  says,  "  we  endeavour  to 
get  reputation  by  such  faults  as  we  deter 
mine  not  to  amend  ;'*  and  the  Botley  De- 
magogue, (for  this  appears  to  be  the  best 
appellation  under  which  he  can  be  gene- 
rally distinguished)  is  evidently  acting 
upon  the  said  maxim,  by  endeavouring  to 
turn  to  his  credit  his  Jacobinical  resist- 
ance to  our  late  national  fervor  of  loyal- 
ty; but  still  more  by  affecting  to  laugh 
at  and  despise  the  contempt  with  which, 


him,  and  become  all  at  once  an  object  of 
ineffable  pity.  In  this  light  it  is  our  du- 
ty at  present  to  hold  him  up ;  for  he  must 
now  be  surely  cut  off  from  all  society 
except  those  who  glory  in  being  descri- 
bed as  their  country's  most  wicked  of 
enemies  ! — He  must  be  in  the  situation  of 
the  Devil,  when  he  slunk  into  Paradise  in 
a  mist,  and  assumed  the  form  of  the  ser- 
pent, the  better  to  disguise  his  designs 
against  the  happy  inhabitants  of  that 
blest  abode. 


"  No  more- 


"  With  man  as  with  his  friend  familiar  us'd 
"  To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
"  Rural  repast.     I  now  must  change 
"  Those  notes    to  tragic  j  foul  distrust,  and 

breach 
*<  Disloyal " 

However,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Demagogue  is  entirely  friendless  i  t 
perceive  he  has  one  to  whom,  with  sym- 
pathetic chagrin,  he  can  unbosom  him- 
self. This  one  is  called  William  Bos- 
ville  Esquire.  So,  we  see,  he  has  got 
a  name,  and  as  the  mob  broke  his  win- 
dows, we  may  presume  that  he  has,  like- 
wise, a  local  habitation  ;  but  that  he  is 
one  of  Cobbctt's  own  kidney,  I  dare  be 
bound  ;  for,  from  the  very  exordium  of 
the  letter  to  him,  every  man  might  be 
justified  in  suspecting  him  to  be  both 
a  miser  and  a  Jacobin  /  Hence  Cobbett 
is  highly  pleased  to  hear  *'  that  he  resist- 
"  ed  the  mandates  of  the  venal  creio,  on 
''  what  they  (the  said  venal  crew,  a  pret- 
ty large  one,  by  the  bye,  as  it  comprises 
"  lied  a  day  of  Jubilee  ! 


all   England)   caliea  a 
by  this  very  action,  he  is  covered.     Ac-i"  in  spite  of  the  yells  of  their  drenched 

'  "  mob,   consisting   chiefly  of  Jews   and 

^'foreigners,  you  refused  to  be  .guilty  of 


cordingly,  by  the  contents  of  his  last 
Register,  he  has  dispelled  the  sentiments 
of  indignation  which  prevailed  againstl^'that 'Ja^ei'iT  q/*  «// ac^^,  namely,  the  ex- 
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"  hibiting  of  signs  of  joy  while  (being  a 
*'  true  friend  to  your  country)  sorrow  and 
**  shame    were    at   the   bottom    of  your 
'*  heart/^ — Now,  before    I  proceed   any 
fiirther,  it  strikes   me  that  this  last  part 
ot"  the  sentence  might   have  been  spar- 
ed :  it  is  one  of  Cobbett^s  truths,  amount- 
ing to  what  every  one    knows,   namely, 
that  **  sorroio  and  shame"  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  disloyal    heart,    from  one 
end   of  the  empire  to   the   other. — The 
paragraph  just  quoted  is  the  one  on  which 
1  found  my  suspicions  that  the  said  Wil- 
liam Bosville  Esquire,  of  — —  the  Lord 
knows  where,  is  what  I  and  mv  readers 
understand  by  a  Jacobni ! — The  follow- 
ing eulogium    upon    his  firmness  clear- 
ly proves   my  second   position,  namely 
xhat  he   is  a   miser,  and  there/ore  most 
worthy  of  such  an  association  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  formed.    *'  Yes,''  continues 
the  Demagogue,  "  it  would,  indeed,  have 
"  been  a  cruel  mortification  to  hear,  that, 
"  from  any  motive  whatever,  and  espe- 
*'  cially  from  the  beggarly  motive  of  sav- 
"  ing  a  few  pounds  in  glass,  you,  who, 
"  perhaps,   of  all  men  living  prove  by 
'^  your  practice,  that  you  best  know  the 
"  real  use  of  money-    it  would,  indeed, 
*'  have  been  a  cruel  mortification  to  hear 
*'  that   you  should,  on  any  account  that 
''  can  be  named  or  thought  of,  have  been 
**  induced  to  give  the  proceedings  of  that 
*'  day  the  semblance    of  your  approba- 
*'  tion  ;  and,  I  must  confess,  that,  of  all 
"  the  numerous  proofs  of  good  sense,  in- 
*'  dependence  of  mind,  public  spirit,  and 
*'  a  contempt  of  hypocrisy,  which  have 
"  appeared  upon  this  occasion,  none  has 
*V  given  me  so   mach    satisfaction  as  to 
"  i)ear  that  your  hospitable  dwelling  be- 
'*  came  an  object  of  the  violence  of  a  herd, 
"  whose  attachment  and   whose  services 
"had  been  purchased  tuif/i  o^a/yrom  the 
*'  shambles,  and  with  dregs  from  the  eel- 
*■  lar,    to  fill  whose    bellies   and   to  turn 
"  whose  brains  a  robbery  had  been  com- 
''  niitte^. upon  the  dxjgs  and  the  hogs  V*  ' 
I  have  merely  thought  it  worth  while 
to  quote  the  whole  of  this  sentence,  that 
the  reader  may  perceive  that  Cobbett's 
epithets  against  the  Jubilee  are  quite  ex- 
Jiausied  ;  and  he  is,  in  consequence,  obli- 
ged to»steal,  not  merely  the  ideas,  but  thej 
very  words,  of  his  hard-working  coadju- 
tor   in    seditjon,  "  Citizen-Independeni- 
i}VhigJ" — -—This  brain-robbery  upon    a 
brother  *t  quill-driver,*'  which  so  forcibly 
•^shows  the  barrenness  of  the  Demagogue's 
iiit(;!lects    will    be  illustrated  by    a  re 
rerc'iice  to  paije  73  of  the  present  Regi- 


ster, where  the  Whig's  sympathetic  pas- 
sage is  preserved,  just  as  it  would  have 
remained  for  ever,  unless  it  had  been 
seized  upon  by  Cobbett,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  its  beastliness  by  a  small 
addition  of  filth  from  the  dunghill  of  his 
own  brains ! 

It  is  made  a  matter  of  boast  with  Cob- 
bett, that  his  sentiments  have  been  made 
known,  relative  to  the  Jubilee.  I  am, 
also,  heartily  glad  that  they  have  been 
made ;  and  I  fully  agree  with  him,  that 
his  "  few  observations  on  the  manner  of 
celebrating  the  Jubilee  ought  to  be  put 
upon  record."  They  will  show  to  poste- 
rity what  would  otherwise  scarcely  be 
credited:  they  will  show  that  there  was 
one  "  miscreant,*'  to  use  the  elegant 
phrase  of  the  "  Statesman,^*  who,  like  a 
perfect  Guy  Faux,  laboured  to  effect  an 
explosion  amongst  us,  at  a  moment  when 
every  voice  except  those  of  degenerate 
conspirators,  was  exulting  in  pseans  of 
joy  for  an  event  which  Providence  seems 
to  have  had  in  special  reserve  for  us,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  exalted  in  happi- 
ness far  above  any  otner  nation  of  the 

earth  ! After   recording  his  labours, 

they  will  also  record  his  overthrow ;  and 
on  this  account  I  congratulate  the  public 
that  the  "  observations"  of  the  Dema- 
gogue, on  the  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Jubilee  "  are  upon  record .''' 

As  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  these  fungi  of  sedi- 
tion, yclepM  *'  observations,"  I  must 
first  inform  my  readers,  that  Cobbett  is 
particularly  struck  with  the  "  trick  that 
was  resorted  to,  to  excite  a  shouting 
among  the  people.''  He  may  well  be 
struck  with  it ;  for  it  is  certainly  the 
most  successful  ''trick,''  (if  it  may  be 
called  one,  and  we  shall  not  dispute 
about  vi'ords),  that  ever  was  played  off  in 
this,  or  any  other  country  :  it  was  a  bet- 
ter trick  than  Buonaparte  ever  played  in 
his  life,  except  when,  in  his  favourite 
character  of  a  thief,  he  robbed  his  bro- 
ther Kings  of  their  territories  ;  it  was  a 
trick  of  the  most  noble,  patriotic,  and 
generous  description,  and  the  first  sug- 
gester  of  it  has  immortalised  himself,  as 
the  Jacobins  (who,  I  this  moment  per- 
ceive, met  on  Monday  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor),  admit  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  i" 
1794,  by  causing  the  prosecution  of  tlit 
"  acquitted  felons  !'*  The  best  part  of 
this  ''  trick"  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  enabling,  by  individual  benevolence, 
he  industrious,  but  certainly  not  "half 
starved''  body   of    owr    countrymen    ta 
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have  a  holiday  and  feast.  The  next  re- 
sult that  immortalises  the  event  and  the 
occasion  was,  the  opening  of  the  prison- 
doors  all  over  the  kingdom  to  many 
thousands  of  unfortunate  beings,  who 
thus,  unexpectedly,  have  gained  their  li- 
berty ;  and  the  third  result  was,  as  I 
have  said  before,  the  ascertaining  of  the 
very  important  fact,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  community  are  loyal,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Some,  in- 
deed, may  be  of  opinion,  that  this  last 
circumstance  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
trick'^  put    together  ;  but,   if  I   have 


placed  it  the  last  of  the   three   results,  it 
is  merely  because  it  did    not    at   all  sur 
prise  me,  inasmuch^  as   I   never   doubted 
the  real  sense  of  the    people  I     Now,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  it   is  the  unpa- 
ralleled success  of  the  manoeuvre  that  has 
actually   astonished  the   democrats  ;  f>i 
they  M'ould  fain    have    persuaded   them- 
selves that  it  would  not  do  at  all  !  They, 
therefore,  actually  <?nt'y,  as   well  as  hate, 
both  those  who  partook  of  the  event,  and 
those  who  suggested  it  and  carried  it  into 
effect  :  and  they  express   their   passion, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,    by   calling  the 
former  "  half  starved/'  and  the    latter, 
the  "  Jubilee    crew."     It    seems,    some 
how  or  other,  that  this  crew  have  had  the 
"  impudence**  to    persuade    the    peopie 
that    they   are   happy   and  jirosperous ; 
and  the  people,  without   any    hesitation, 
have   proved   that  they  believe  them. — 
But  the  demagogue,  who  still  refuses  to 
beliieve  either  his  eyes,   or   his   ears,  or 
any  of  his  senses,  says  "ifth^  people  felt 
"  themselves  so  happy — if  they  had  en- 
*' joyed,   and  were  enjoying,  such  pro- 
"  sperity  as  to  call  for  a  Jubilee,  they 
*'  would,   of  course,  rejoice,  they  would 
'-'  sing,  and  dance,  and  shout,  without  be- 
"  ing  fed  and  drenched  by  way   of  hire^ 
"  to  sing,  dance  and  shout.''     Why,  this 
is  the  very  thing  they  did  do  ;  and  none 
"but  this  One  demagogiie  pretends  to  doubt 
it.       His    friend,    Mr.    ^A/g-,     though 
equally  chagrined,   has  something  less  of 
"  hypocrisy^'  about  him  ;  for  he  seems 
disgusted  at  that  part  of  the  people  which 
forms  his  own  gang,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  is  now  trying  another  method 
to  rouse  them  ! — But  I  have  not  yet  done 
\y\ih  the  unbeliever  o^  Botley.     There  is 
nothing  so  inOrtifying  to  human  pride,  as 
to  be  refuti^d  in  its  bold  predictions  and 
positive  declarations  upon   any   point  to 
which  a  future  period  is  to  give  a  deci- 
sion.    Thus  the  Jacobins,  disgusted  even 
with  themselves  at  the   disappointment 
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they   have  experienced,     endeavour    to 
seek    an  indemnity   in  the  abuse  which 
they  level  at  those  who   have  been  the 
first  cause  of  their  discomfiture  !  Cobbett 
is  exactly  in  this  predicament.     Bef)re 
the  Jubilee,  he  exulted  in  his  knowledge 
that  the  people  would  not  rejoice,  bee  mse 
they  had    no  cause  for  rejoicing :    but, 
now  being  compelled,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  to  **  eat  his  vomit  up,''  it  forces  out 
something  like  an  ebullition  of  ga>  in  the 
form  of  '*  tiuth  ;'*  for  it  makes  him  con- 
fess his  own  error  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  people. — "  As  THE  thing  fqw 
STANDS,"  says  he,  which  even  according 
to  his  logical  ability,  must  rnean  that  it 
stands  differently  from  what  it  did  before 
— '^  As  the   thing  now  stands,  those    to 
"  whom  the  gifc  of  a  single  meal  of  food 
"  and  drink  was  an  object  worth  solicjta* 
"  tion  ;  aye,  these  very  wretches  are  said 
*•  to  have  shouted  for  joy,  on  account  of 
**  the  prosperity  they  have  enjoyed,  and 
''  are  still  enjoying." — His  next  attempt, 
finding  that  the  joy  has  been  general,  is,  to 
persuade  his  adversaries  that  it  was  only 
the  paupers  who  rejoiced  ;  because  rhey 
were    fed     with     "  offaV*    and    ^'  dirty 
drink  /*'     Perhaps  there  are  a  few  ox  his 
readers  who  will  affect  to  believe  thit  ihis 
is  true  ;  and  it  woulxl  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
them  in  the  reflections  that  may  arise  out 
of  such  an  opinion.      But  as  to  the  saiil 
paupers,  never  having  been  a  churchwar- 
den, 1  must  confess  that  I  was  concerned 
to  find  that  they  are  fed  upon  *'  off^'* 
and  drenched  witA    dirty  drink  !     This, 
however,  may  be  one  ofCobbett's  truths, 
which  some  people  may  hesitate  at  believ- 
ing.    1  know,    that  in  our    soup-giving 
time,  here'  in  London,  all   but  the    very 
poorest  of  the  poor  felt  themselves  degra- 
ded by  accepting  tickets  for  soup  made  of 
the  finest  beef;  and  there  is  a  story  ex- 
tant, of  a  very  beggar,  who  refused  a  ba- 
son of  vermicelli  soup,  because  he  coii-. 
ceived  there  were  maggots  in  it !  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  irrelevant  to  say  so 
much  upon  pauperism ;    but  the   reader 
must  recollect,  that  the  demagogue  makes, 
of  this  very  point,  the  only  hole  through 
which  he  can  creep,  to  avoid  any  of  the  in- 
famy which  the  Jubilee  has  cast   upon 
him.     There  are  no  less  than  four  pages  in 
his  last  paper,  all  about  giving  the  poor  a 
belly-full  {which  he  would  not  subscribe 
six-pence  towards  eflecting) ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  is,  according  to  him,  that 
the  people  of  all  England  are  divided  in- 
to twxi  classes — thkt  ii  to  say,  either  "t^Q 
JMlee  crew,  or  paupers:"    '  *  •         ^^' 
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The  manner  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee,  amongst  the  crew,  is  the  next  to- 
pic that  calls  forth  the  ire  of  the  disap- 
pointed demagogue.  He  pretends  to  be 
a  judge  of  poetry ;  and  declares  that 
"  the  stuff  which  has  been  puked  out 
"  upon  the  public  in  the  form  of  verse 
'*  within  these  three  weeks,  would  add  to 
'^  the  disgrace  of  any  nation  upon  earth." 
(Quere:  is  the  French  nation  included?) 
— As  a  proof  of  his  poetical  judgment,  he 
describes  the  immortal  air  of  ''  God  save 
the  King''  to  be  "  a  piece  of  clumsy  and 
stupid  flattery,  without  one  poetical 
thought,  or  elegant  expression;  and  as 
might  be  conceived,  he  is  quite  shocked 
at  finding  that  it  was  **  sung  in  some 
churches/'*  Both  the  excellent  ode  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  (which  every  man  of  taste 
allows  to  be  a  fine  composition)  and  the 
poet  himself,  next  incur  the  demagogue's 
scurrility.  The  ode  he  calls  doggerel, 
and  the  poet  he  abuses,  merely  because 
he  is  a  loyal  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
Thus  Cobbett,  having  given  a  new  proof 
of  his  taste  and  impartiality,  we  may  ex- 
pect that,  in  the  next  Jacobin  Review 
that  may  be  started  (as  the  Edinburgh 
one,  with  the  sagacity  peculiar  to  its 
countrymen,  has  turned  too  far  round  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  reformers) 
he  will  hold  the  post  of  Reviewer  of 
Poetry;  his  /loi;^/ criticism  on  **  God  save 
the  King"  being  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
genius  and  his  judgment. 

Respecting  the  question,  *'  what  has 
been  done,  during  this  long  reign,  to 
render  a  Jubilee  expedient ':"  he  says 
that  the  advocates  for  it  were  obliged  to 
have  a  long  consultation  before  they 
could  discover;  though  I  told  him  last 
week,  in  about  twenty  words,  a  Jew  6f 
the  things  that  had  been  done,  at  which 
-we  ought  to  rejoice.  However,  the  Ju- 
bilee crew,  it  seems,  could  not  discover 
any  thing  that  had  been  done,  and  there 
fore  he  says,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  what  Paley  calls  A  LIE  :  this 
•lie,  it  farther  appears,  was  the  assertion 
of  the  poet,  that  his  Majesty  made  the 
Judges  independent  of  the  crown  ;  which 
he,  Cobbett,  that  great  legal  character, 
asserts,  was  effected  by  the  act  of  settle 
ment,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  Here, 
I  daFe  say,  the  demagogue  inaagines  that 
this  "  observation''  of  his  will  pass  down 
unrefuted!  It  may,  indeed,  do  so  with 
most  of  his  "  votaries ;"  for  he  must 
have  been  long  tfince  convinced  that  the 
opinion  which  Lord  Chesterfield  express- 
ed tQ  his  son,  relative  to  the  ignorance  ofjrisiai 


the  rabble,  is  a  just  one.     ''  Take  it  for 
granted,  said  the  noble  sophist,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  neither 
analyse  nor  search  to  the  bottom  :  they 
are  incapable  of  penetrating  deeper  than 
the  surface^'!"  To  prove  the  accuracy  of 
this  assertion,  it  need  only  be  remember- 
ed that  Cobbett  has  bee;n  raised    as  it 
were  from  the  dust,  by  the  publication 
of   falsehood  and  sedition,    in    a    shape 
which  the  vulgar  gaze  upon  with  delight, 
and  place  more  confidence  in,  than  they 
do  in  the  gospel ;  because,  in  any  article 
scribbled  by  the  demagogue,  there  is  not 
one  logical  deduction  ;  but  rant  is  made 
to  supply  the  place  of  argument,  abuse 
that  of  reasoning,  and  falsehood  or  fabri- 
cation that  of  justice  and  of  truth.     Now 
every  man  acquainted    with    the    small 
portion  of   the  history   of   his    country 
which  appertains  to  this  great  and  glori- 
ous reign,  knows  that  Cobbett  is  the  liar 
and  that  Fitzgerald  speaks  the  truth  :  he 
foresees    that  he  will    be    refuted,    and 
therefore,  after  telling  us  what  the  act  of 
settlement  is,  which  he  could,  of  course, 
find  out  by  referring  to  even  the  most  in- 
significant of  our  numerous  Encyclopae- 
dias, he  says : — "  The  twenty-third  act, 
"  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  present  king, 
"  made  a   provision    about   the   Judges* 
"  commissions,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
"  king ;  because,  upon  such  occasions,  all 
"  commissions  granted  by  the  king  dies 
"  (mind  Cobbett's  grammar  !)  with  him, 
"  and   must  be  renewed  by  his  successor, 
"  or  else  they  cease  !" — Why,  what  pur- 
pose, in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can 
all  this  "  hmnbugging''  answer}  (Imust, 
now  and  then  descend  to  use  some  of  his 
own  colloquial  phrases,  if  it  be  merely  to 
express    my    disgust).         Whom    does 
he  expect  to  deceive  by  this  cajoling  ?  Is 
it  not  the  preventing  of  a  king  from  the 
power    of   giving  new    commissions    to 
creatures    of  his  own,    that    makes  the 
Judges  independent  of  the  crown?    Did 
any  one  ever  suppose  that  this  independ- 
ency related  merely  to   their  keeping  of 
their  salaries  without  the  power  of  retain- 
ing their  places? — But  exactly  the  in- 
tention that  Cobbett  just  afterwards  attri- 
butes to  Fitzgerald  is  what  he   himself 
has  wasted  two  columns  of  his  paper  to 
effect,  that  is  "  to  impose  upon  that  part 
"  of  the  people  who  cannot  be  expected 

*  Another  modern  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
remark  of  Lord  Chesterfield  is,  that  the  Jacobin 
Whig  frequently  makes  a  leading  article  out  of 
two-thirds  of  a  Letter  of  Junius,  ai\d  the  D — 1 
and  one  of  its  readers  knows  it  to  be  a  plagia- 
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*'  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
*'  such  matters  V* 

It  is  evident,  soon  afterwards,  that  Cob- 
bett,  that  trusty  and  worthy  *'  king's 
friend^  waxes  exceedingly  wroth  when 
any  allusion  is  made  to  the  traitors,  who 
opposed  the  Jubilee.  The  excellent  verse 
of  Fitzgerald's  Ode  beginning 

**  If  there's  a  traitor  in  the  land,"  &c. 
makes  the  demagegue  quite  outrageous^ 
and  he  endeavours  to  persuade  ^Squire 
Bosville,  that  both  himself  and  the  'Squire 
are  stigmatized  by  Fitzgerald  as  traitors  I 
"  So,  you  see,  (says  he)  that  you,  who  re- 
"  fused  to  put  a  single  candle  in  your 
"  windows,  and,  of  course,  who  did  not 
'*  rai&e  your  hand  for  George,''  on  that 
*'  day,  are,  according  to  this  pensioned 
*'  poetaster,  a  "  traitor"  and  a  ''  detested 
*'  monster ;"  and  this  wretch,  whose  very 
^*  bread  comes,  in  part,  out  of  your  es-. 
"  tates,  has  the  impudence  to  send  you  to 
"  waste  your  life  away  in  some  black  and 
"  dismal  cavern."  Now,  perhaps,  if  every 
man  could  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
deserts,  this  sort  of  punishment,  inflicted 
upon  tLny  two  "  FELLOWS,"  who  would 
not  raise  their  hand  for  George  on 
that  day,  would  not  be  a  jot  more  than 
they  deserve;  but  the  attempt  to  per- 
suade this  Hampshire- hog  of  a  'squire 
that  he  is  actually  singled  out  by  the  po- 
et, makes  one  smile:  It  reminds  one  of 
the  attempt  of  Sir  Lucius  to  persuade 
Acres  that  he  is  insulted,  and  must  fight 
a  duel;  but  the  latter  prefers  remaining 
«'  safe  at  Clod-Hall  I"  Excepting  for 
such  a  resolve  as  this,  there  is  no  kao\\- 
ing  where  poor  Fitzgerald's  brains  might 
ere  now  have  been  blown  to! 

This  Jubilee  sticks  so  confoundedly  in 
Cobbett's  gizzard,  that  it  is  likely  he  will 
experience  the  fate  of  the  Little  Hunch- 
back, who  was  choaked  by  his  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  fish  bone.  He  still  wishes 
to  flatter  himself  "  that  in  all  likelihood 
(p.  648.)  there  were  NOT  ONE  hundred 
men  of  sense  who  did  not  decidedly  di,- 
approve  of  the  thing!*'  Why,  this  is 
ten  thousand  times  worse  than  iny  iliorw- 
ing  Post  friend  wishing  to  flatter  /ii/«selt 
that  "  there  cannot  be  in  all  London, 
ONE  HUNDRED  DISAFFECTED  PER- 
SONS ! ! ! — But  as  the  French  satirist  just- 
ly says,  "  we  should  have  but  little  plea- 
sure were  we  never  io flatter  ourselves;" 
and  I  really  think  that^  except  it  were 
for  self-flattery,  the  Jacobins  would  have 
no  pleasure  upon  earth! 

As  a  proef  of  the  effect  which  self- 
love,  or  flattery  has  upon  the  Botley  Pe- 


magogue,  and  how  alarmed  he  is  lest  the 
numerous  exposures  which  are  made 
against  him  should  draw  oft'  a  portion  of 
his  partisans,  we  have  only  to  notice  the 
harangue  which  he  makes  about  the 
Charing-Cross  Placard,  which,  I  per- 
ceive, will  be  the  subject  of  conversation 
amongst  the  merchants,  bankers,  &c.  or 
the  "Jubilee  crew"  jf  you  will,  for  many, 
weeks  to  come.  The  people  who  caused 
it  to  be  put  up,  he  says,  were  more 
fools  than  knaves,  "  or  they  would  not 
'•'  have  told  the  public  that  I  am  a  man, 
"  who  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  worshipped, 
"  by  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  people  of 
'*  England,  and  that,  too,  just  after  not 
"  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  is  well 
"  known  to  have  been  expended  for  the 
''purpose  of  circulating,  gratis,  pub- 
"  Ucation  upon  the  back  of  publication, 
"  and  each  teeming  with  the  most  atro^ 
"  cious falsehoods,  the  sole  object  of  which 
"publications  was  to  put  me  down." — 
This  blasphemy  about  his  being  ivor* 
shipped  shows  the  extreme  fear  of  the 
man  that,  by  one  loyal  effort  or  another, 
his  hour  is  almost  come  !  The  ridiculous 
assertion  of  50,0001.  having  been  spent  to 
write  him  down  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  what  Paley  calls  A  lie,  and  a  most 
stupid  lie  it  is  :  yet  there  are  sotne  who 
will  believe  it,  no  doubt ;  because  Cob- 
bett,  in  a  paroxysm  of  vanity,  wishes  to 
persuade  us,  that  he  is  "  a  man  of  conse- 
quence amongst  the  vulgar."' 

With  respect  to  the  placard,  he  is  evi- 
dently overflowing  with  bile  at  the  effect 
it  produced;  and   after  ranting  about  it 
till   he  have  filled  two  of  his  pages,  he 
says  that  "  the  stupid  wretch,  the  most 
vain  (what does  his  vanity  consist  in?)  and 
stupid  wretch  in  Christendom  !  who  or- 
dered it  to  be  put  up,  had  it  taken  down  !" 
By  this  we  may  suppose   that  he  knows 
the  "  wretch"  who  thus,  in  a  moment  of 
good  humour,  resolved  to  make  a  whole 
city  smile   at  his  expence  ! — But,  as  to 
the  taking  of  it  down,  does  it   not  stand 
to  reason  that  the  said  "wietch"  who  hit 
upon  the   idea   of  putting  it    up,  would 
rather  have  bribed  a  watchman  to  guard 
it  for  a  whole  month  round,  than   have 
taken  a  moment's  trouble  to  get  it  remo- 
ved ?     For  myself,  I  really  thought  that 
some  democratic   "  votary'*    had    stolen 
over  the  kails,  like   a  thief  in  the  night, 
and  removed  it  out  of  charity  towards  his 
political  deity  !    But  the  public  will  per- 
ceive who  caused  it  to  be  removed.  By  the 
facts  which  are  mentioned  shortly  after 
this  article  j  and  for  which  I  feel  highly 
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obliged   to  the  friend  who   transmitted 

them ! 

Iia\ing  now  said  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince my  readers,  that  the  Hampshire 
Dema<^Togue  is  actually  mad,  1  shall  pro- 
ceed 10  some  more  agreeable  subjects. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  merely  giving 
a  glance  ^t  one  or  two  more  of  what  Pa 
ley  calls. LIES.  Poor  Cobbett !  like  the 
midmaii,    so    admirably    delineated    by 
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till  Sunday  morning,  when  it  was  taken 
down,  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  by  a  lad  in 
ihe  service  of  a  very  respectable  trades- 
man, Mr.  Richard  Bagshaw,  of  Brid- 
ges-street, the  ''  Publisher  of  Cobbett's 
Register  and  Works  /'*  Row  long  it 
might  have  remained  there,  had  such  an 
eflbrt  not  been  resorted  to,  I  shall  not 
take  up.  your  room  by  enquiring;  but 
you  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  injiuence 
li^igurth,  he  thinks  himself'already   an  .under  which  it  was  removed.     CoBbett, 


JEniperor,  and  catches  at  any  straw  to 
dash  about  for  a  sceptre!  He  will  have 
iij.  (tif  avows,  as  we  see  by  his  Life, 
that  he  was  always  very  obstinate)  that 
"the  Jubilee  HAS  failed,  that  it  is 
"  now  too  late  for  any  Jsiich  scheme,  that 
*'  VERY  FEW  people  in  London  iJlumi- 
"  nated  at  all;''  and  to  n\ake  up  the  cli- 
max, he  leJIs  us  most  seriously,  "  that,  in 
"".  the  country,  not  a  soul,  except  those, 
'*^  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  live  upon 
*y  the  public,  made  the  smallest  stir  ;  but 
*^.  that  ihe  heUu-filled  rabble  were  ever)' 
"  where  in  high  spirits,  and,  at  Win- 
"  Chester  in  particular,  seemed  extreme- 
"  ly  grateful  to  his  Majesty  for  having 
"  lived  long  enough  to  occasion  them 
"  one  hearty  jTieai  ir<  tlieir  lives!" 
Oh  !  William  Cobbett,  William  Cobbett,  Oh  1 

In  my  ne^^t  Kiunber,  1  shall  mention 
some  very  curious  parlfcalars  respecting 
the  conduce  of  a  sVw  Hampshire  scoun- 
drels, who  hold  the  King's  commission 
of^he  peace! — No  doubt' JusT-AssEs, 
without  brains,  who  ha^e  been  corrupted 
by  the  arch  demagogue  ;  and  who  went 
^bout  on.  the, Jubilee  night,  committing 
the  grossest  acts  of  oppression,  and  terri- 
fying the  loyal  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  giving  the  ordinary 
.testimonies  of  their  joy  !  ¥.  \V.  B. 

THE  CHARING-CROSS  PLACARD. 

Sir, — The  account  which  you  gave  in 
your  last  Register,  of  the  fixing  of  the 
placard  r?r  Charing  Cross,  having  excited 
ynuch  merriment  in  our  trade,  1  shall  com- 
ixibmcate  a  circumstance  which,  while 
it  may  surprise  the  uninformed,  will  ex- 
cite risibility  amongst  those  who  know 
"  U'hat's  lohat/^'  1  shall  not  take  up 
ybiir  sp-ace,  by  offering  any  opinion  as  to 
WHO  was  the  ''vainest  Sind  stupidest  of 
beings*/*  who  caused  ihe  placard  to  be 
aii^xed ;  that  is  neither  here  rior  there  !  1 
stia'I  only  say  a  wnd  or  two,  as  to  who 
icaused  it  to  be  utifi.ted!  TTiC  fact  is, 
Sir^  iilat  it  i-emaihed  at  ihi  horse'.s  mouth 

t  ViiJe  CobbetVs  Ke|ister  of  Saturday  last. 


I  perceive,  by  his  last  Paper,  affects  to 
laugh  at  the  aUempt  which  was  so  suc- 
cessfully made,  to  hold  him  up  to  ri- 
dicule in  London,  while,  as  he  says,  he 
was  examining  a  sheep-crib  in  Hertford- 
shire ! — But  might  he  not  have  had  spirit 
enough  to  tell  us,  that' having  heard  of 
the  placard  on  Friday,  while  engaged  in 
his  agricultural  pursuits,  he  managed 
to  find  time  to  send  otf  AN  EXPRESS  to 
his  publisher,  commanding  him,  on  pain  of 
his  displeasure,  et  ccetera,  to  cause  it  to 
be  taken  down  immediately,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  mandate  ^  Yes,  Sir,  this  is 
exactly  what  he  did;  which  clearly 
proves  that  he  is  not  quite  so  callous  as 
he  pretends  to  be,  respecting  the  public 
opinion!  That  Mr.  Bagshaw's  servant 
actually  did  take  down  the  placard,  is  a 
fact  which  can  be  proved,  and  which 
Cobbett  himself,  with  all  his  effrontery, 
will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  deny. — If 
he  should  have,  1  will  throw  the  lie  in  his 
very  teeth ;  for  /  witnessed  the  transac- 
tion!    I  am.  Sir,  your's,  respectfully. 

A  Loyal  Newsman. 

Peace  with  Austria.— In  my  last 
Sunday  Paper,  the  Phoenix,  I  apprised 
the  public  not  to  be  deluded  with  any 
sophistry  about  the  terms  of  peace  being 
advantageous  to  Austria;  so  sure  was  I 
that  Buonaparte  would  grind  down  Fran- 
cis to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  sovereign, 
I  proved,  by  describing  the  countries  that 
had  been  ceded,  as  mentioned  only  in  the 
outlines  of  the  treaty,  fhat  the  peace  was 
as  bad  for  Austria  as  it  well  could  be, 
and  that  we  should  surely  find,'  when  the 
treaty  might  arrive,  that  the  terms  were 
mu^'h  worse  than  were  mentioned  in  those 
i  tlines.  The  treaty  was  published  ye.s- 
terday  ^  fend  it  will  be  seen,  with  the  ut- 
rh.'st  regret,  that  vast  territories  on  ever^f 
side  of  the  Austrian  dominions  have  beeil 
taken  from  Francis  and  given  to  his  for- 
mer vassals! — This  peace  inay  theiefore 
justly  be  called  *'  a  hollbw^amied  truce," 
which  it  will  soon  he  found  c'prtveiiient 
Tor  oiie  of  the  parties  to  abijlish! 
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TO  LORDERSKINE; 

Ox\  THE  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

OF  HIS  POLITICAL  ERRORS. 

By  ALBION  / 
"  State  super  vias  antiquas." 

LETTER  III. 

My  Lord, — ^You  are  a  character  so 
splendidly  great,  with  endowments  which 
throw  such  a  brightness  over  your  life, 
that  even  your  politics  cannot  make  you 
contemptible,  or  prevail  upon  me  to  for- 
get the  respect  which  is  due  to  such  a 
man; — descended,  too,  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  who  has  grown  illustrious  by 
the  honourable  exercise  of  the  most  ex- 
alted genius  and  distinguished  talents! — 
Governed  by  influences  so  favourable,  1 
feel  a  strong  disposition  to  avoid  dilating 
on  any  subject  that  may  place  me  in  the 
light  of  an  adversary ;  but  as  recent  events, 
and  the  history  of  all  ages,  cry  aloud  in 
my  ears,  that  ambitious  knaves  delight  in 
making  suck  men  as  your  Lordship,  in- 
struments for  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
I  lose  every  sentiment  of  charitable  for- 
bearance, and  proceed  vvith  that  zeal 
and  candour  which  have  ever  been  the 
characteristics  of  my  opinions. — How- 
ever, my  Lord,  in  writing  this,  and  the 
letters  which  are  to  follow,  I  shall  pre- 
serve a  dignity  of  temper,  which  shall 
acknowledge  no  extreme.  I  shall  keep 
equally  remote  from  panegyric  and  sa- 
tire, and  relate  matters  of  fact  without 
prejudice,  partiality,  arrogance,  or  fear ! 

Being  no  biographer,  I  have  not  to 
stoop  over  your  Lordship's  cradle,  to 
enquire  into  your  early  life,  or  to  pry 
into  domestic  occurrences,  in  which  I 
have  neither  interest  nor  concern. — I  feel 
it  my  duty  only  to  contemplate  your 
Lordship  u-sn public  man;  to  observe  the 
STEPS  which  conducted  you  to  that  dis- 
tinction, and  to  expose  the  principles  by 
which  you  were  uniformly  governed, 
while  committing  the  errors  which  call 
for  this  communication.  The  steps  I 
meai^  are;  the  Whig  Club;  the  advoca- 
tion of  O'Connor,  and  the  pamphlet  enti- 
tledj  "A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  French  Revolution!"— I 
shall  not  stop  to  anatomize  your  Lord- 
ship on  each  of  these  grades,  with  the  vi- 
cious asperity  which  an  hostile  mind 
might  be  base  enough  to  delight  in.  I 
am  content  to  be  liberally  rapid,  and  to 
reduce  my  opinions  of  your  Lordship^s 
political  crimes  into  the  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing deductions. 

Istj  As  an  Associate,  or  Member  of  the 
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Whig  Club,  you  must  consider  the  people 
the  sovereign  power,  in  opposition  to  the 
lawful,  permanent,  and  established  autho- 
rity vested  in  government. 

2dly,  As  an  Advocate  of  O'Connor, 
you  must  declare,  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  sovereign  will,  the  measures  of 
government  may  be  changed,  ministers 
deposed,  a  king  dethroned,  and  a  con- 
stitution regenerated! ! !     And, 

3dly,  As  the  Author  of  "  the  View,*' 
you  must  encourage  the  encroachments  of 
the  people;  while  you  condemn  laws 
which  have  been  constituted  and  conse- 
crated by  the  highest  authority,  you 
must  also  triumph  in  French  successes, 
and,  as  if  regardless  of  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, of  justice,  and  of  virtue,  you  must 
advance  doctrines  which  actuated  France 
to  trample  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
her  subjects,  and  then  to  rise,  like  THE 
sv^^EEP  OF  A  Whirlwind,  and  drive 
her  gods  from  their  sanctuaries,  and 
her  monarchs  from  their  thrones  I ! 

These  deductions,  AY2i\\\\  with  reluc- 
tance from  your  Lordship's  associations 
and  writings,  are  so  bold  and  pamful, 
that  I  reflect  on  them  with  astonishment, 
and  write  them  down  with  trembling. 
Nor  could  I  believe  them  just,  did  I  not 
study  w  ith  too  much  accuracy  for  decep- 
tion, and  did  I  not  know,  that, 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day,  there  never  was  any  great  pub- 
lic or  private  villany  acted  by  men,  and 
submitted  to,  but  upon  the  strength  of 
some  great  FALLACY  put  upon  their 
minds,  by  a  false  representation  of  good 
for  evil,  and  of  evil  for  good." 

The  great  fallacy,  imposed  on  your 
Lordship's  mind,  2it  a  very  early  period, 
was  "  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Peo* 
PLE.'*  To  this  fallacy  is  to  be  imputed 
my  first  and  third  deduction,  and  in 
some  degree  the  second,  I  say  in  some 
degree,  because,  when  you  declared  be- 
fore God  and  a  court  of  justice,  that 
"  the  TRAITOR  at  the  bar  possessed  no 
sentiments  but  what  were  similar  to  your 
own/'  your  humanity  discovered  that  no- 
thing short  of  so  fatal  a  declaration  could 
snatch  him  from  the  gibbet.— Having 
seen  the  insufficiency  of  eloquence;  hav- 
ing proved  the  incapacity  of  the  law,  and 
the  absence  of  every  sentiment,  save  jus- 
tice, in  the  court,  you  nobly  interposed, 
and  immolated  your  own  fame  to  save 
the  life  os  an  unfortunate  culprit. — Arthur 
O'Connor  vvas  also  the  friend  of  your  youth: 
— ^habits  of  sentiment;  a  confused  idea  of 
rectitude  in  the  principles  of  his  coii*- 
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duct;  exaggerated  notions  of  his  talents  ; 
every  feeling  which  springs  from  pride 
smd  afl'ection,  concurred  to  make  you  his 
advocate,  and  my  heart  will  not  allow  me 
to  make  his  salvation  a  charge  of  crimi- 
nality against  you  !  but  I  cannot  in  an 
equally  slight  manner  pass  over  my  other 
two  deductions.  However,  as  I  am  the 
first  to  declare,  with  you,  that  your  con- 
duct was  not  dictated  by  unworthy  mo- 
tives ;  as  I  am  well  convinced  that  you 
thought  the  party  you  joined  meant  to 
tranquilise  the  agitated  part  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  restore  affection  and  respect  for 
the  legislature,  and,  by  concentrating 
the  views  of  all  reformers,  to  prevent  that 
fermentation  of  political  opinion  from  ta- 
king A  TOO  republican  direction  in  this 
country,  I  have  no  occasion  to  travel 
through  a  waste  of  argument ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  prove,  that,  whatever  the 
Whigs  induced  you  to  believe,  they  still 
imposed  on  your  mind  a  fallacy  respect- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and, 
as  this  fallacy  is  the  sole  cause  of  all 
your  Lordship^s  political  sins,  I  shall, 4br 
the  remainder  of  this  letter,  confine  my- 
self to  its  investigation. 

The  doctrine,  my  Lord,  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  or  the  supremacy 
of  a  nation,  is  an  engine  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  world!  and,  though  it  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  French,  in  their 
wild  career  of  ambition,  and  prepare 
the  countries  around  them  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  iron  yoke,  the  Whigs,  Ja- 
cobins, or  Democrats,  shall  never  induce 
me  to  believe  it  calculated  for  this  king- 
idom. — An  enlightened  kingdom,  bowing 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion, 
cannot  indulge  in  political  illusions  and 
extravagant  dogmas,  which,  however 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  Whigs,  will 
fever  deprive  "the  people''  of  those  sub- 
stantial blessings  which  flow  from,  regu- 
lated  liberty,  and  monarchial  govern- 
Jtpent,. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people  !  What 
do«s  it  irnply,  my  Lord  ? — Does  it  not 
involve  a  contradiction  in  its  name  ? — 
Does  it  mean,  that  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  whofie  controul  all  the  govern- 
ment is  instituted,  may,  whenever  it  chu- 
ses,  shake  off  the  restraint  of  dominion, 
and  assume  the  reins  of  government  for 
itself? — If  it  do,  what  position  can  be 
more  amply  fraught  with  mischief? 
Erutal  force  must  be  considered  as  poli- 
tical right,  and  successful  insurrections 
be  dignified  with  the  praise  of  virtue. 
But  if  a  ijation  be  sovereign,    from; 


whence  does    it  derive  its  title  ? — Is  it, 
my  Lord,  from  the  will  of  God  ?     No; 
for  his  word  expressly  disallows  it.     Is  it 
from   the  laws   of  man  ?     No ;    for  the 
constitution  of  every  state  requires  obe- 
dience from  the  people.     Is  it  from  our 
own  will?     If  it  be,  we  may  justly  dis- 
pute the  claim.     What  is  the  Peo- 
ple ?"     Are    they   to  be  found   in  the 
schools    of  learning,    or  the    palaces  of 
greatness  ?     Are   they  improved   by  tra- 
vel  or  instructed  by  science  ?     Where 
do  they  dwell  ?     Are  they  to  be  seen  in 
any  other  direction  than   in   the  streets 
and  the  villages  ;  in  shops,  and  in  farms  ? 
Is  not  the  people,  then,  a  collection  of 
human  beings,  the  aggregate,  or  numeri- 
cal majority  of  whom    are   neither  en- 
lightened  by  vyisdom,  nor  actuated   by 
virtue  ?— And  I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  shall 
an  assemblage  of    blind,  weak  mortals, 
presume  to  wrest  from  Omnipotence  the 
sacred  title  of  King  of  Kings? 

But  if   the  Whigs    do  not  startle    at 
blasphemy,    they  should  blush  at  non- 
sense.    If  a  people  be  sovereign,  who  are 
its    subjects  ?     Besides,   if  a  nation  had 
subjects  and  servants,  how  is  it  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty  ?  Is  a  nation  one  being? 
Has  it  one  will?  How  ridiculous !   there 
surely  can   be  no  occasion  to  multiply 
such  questions  as  these.     To  answer  any 
of  those  already  pulj   m  the  affirmative, 
would  be  to  shock  the  understanding  of 
mankind!     They  all  terminate  in  absur- 
dity; yet,  good  God!  to  how  low  a  state 
may    human    nature    be   degraded  !    by 
what    mistaken    notions    may    man    be 
swayed,  when  we  consider  that,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  numerous  nations  have 
been  ruined  by  such  dogmas,  and  that 
there  exists  in  this  mighty  kingdom,  in 
the   heart  of  the  metropolis,  a  club  of 
British    senators,    occasionally    blended 
with  demagogues  and  adventurers,  who 
acknowledge  such  dogmas;  who  debate 
on  such  metaphysical  subjects;  and  who, 
in  their  feasts   and   their  festivals,  pour 
out  the  frequent  libation  to  the  idol  of 
Liberty  and  to  the   supremacy  of  the 
nation  J I ! 

In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  your  Lord- 
ship declared,  *'  To  this  Club  I  gloried 
to  belong,  as  I  still  do  cling,  even  to  the 
weather-beaten  pieces  of  the  wreck  which 
remains  of  it.'' 

I  shall  take  no  advantage  of  this  as- 
sertion, because  I  am  proud  to  fmd  that, 
on  making  it,  you  say — "  I  declare,  upon 
my  honour,  that  my  reasons  for  becom- 
ing a  member  of  that  society  were,  be-' 
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cause  that  they  professed  to  tranquiiise 
the  agitated  part  of  the  public,  and  to  re- 
store aftection  and  respect  for  the  leg  s- 
lature."  This  lotemh  assertion  I  entirely 
believe;  and  I  censure  nothing  in  your 
Lordship's  public  life,  but  that  you  dc 
not  sutier  the  fervid  suggestions  of  a  ^e- 
iitvoi\s,u7isuspectingm\Ti{\,io  be  tempered 
by  the  cold  dilations  of  reflection  and 
judgment.  Were  you  to  do  this,  were 
you  to  determine  to  act  from  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  not  from  the  impulse  of 
sentiment  excited  by  designing  knaves, 
the  court  could  look  upon  you  with  fa- 
vour, and  the  kingdom  regard  you  as  a 
palladium  for  its  support.  What  a  pro- 
spect!— ''  But  my  consistency  1"  you 
exclaim  ;  "  what  will  become  of  my  con- 
sistency?**— Abandon  it,  my  Lord,  and 
the  public  will  regard  it  as  the  brightest 
action  of  your  life.  Consistency  !  a  bug- 
bear word,  adopted,  by  the  Whigs,  to  de- 
ter any  desertion  from  their  party,  or  de- 
fection from  their  cause.  Consistency, 
that  solitary  Whig  virtue,  should  be  in- 
stantly violated  by  your  Lordship,  and 
by  every  member  of  the  society,  who 
has  the  good  of  his  country  sincerely  at 
heart,  and  who  is  resolved  to  turn  that 
tide  of  Jacobinism  which  strives  to  check 
the  awful  course  of  Majesty,  and  which 
has,  for  many  years,  been  advancing 
against  this  country  with   a  furious  and 


no  such  ambition.  It  remains,  then,  on- 
ly for  your  Lordship  to  summon  strength 
of  mind  to  disregard  the  reproaches  of 
the  Wliigs;  to  become  inconsistent  and 
merit  ihe  appiau>e  of  wise  and  good 
men  History  wiii  justify  the  measure, 
and  our  own  iime>  can  furnish  examples 
of  renunciations  that  are  equal  to  any  on 
ancient  rec<'rd  Perhaps  the  men  who 
can  be  charged  wiih  fewest  failings,  ei- 
ther with  respect  to  abilities  or  virtue, 
are  generally  most  ready  to  abandon  and 
to  allow  them.  CiESAli  wrote  an  account 
of  the  errors  committed  by  him  in  his 
wars  of  Gaul;  and  Hippocrates, 
whose  name  is,  probably,  m  rational  es- 
timation, greater  than  Ojesar's,  warned 
posterity  agiinst  a  mistake  into  which  he 
had  fallen  So  much  (says  Celsus)  does 
ihe  open  and  artless  confession  of  an  er- 
ror become  a  man,  conscious  that  he  has 
enough  remaining  to  support  his  charac^ 
ter.  And  so  said  Mr,  Burke,  whose 
spirit  has  fled  from  the  world,  but  whose 
memory  is  iiallowed  by  his  countrymen  I 
My  Lord,  you  know  his  powers  of  geni- 
us, his  depth  of  erudition,  his  luxuriance 
of  fancy,  his  extent  of  knowledge,  his 
ardent  and  persuasive  eloquence,  his  rich 
and  sublime  compositions,  his  piedictive 
sagacity,  and  his  religious  zeal !  You 
knew,  too,  that  he  it  was  whose  intuitive 
discernment,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel, 
uninterrupted  course!    My  Lord,  this  ii-jfirst  displayed  the  demon  of  the  French 


an  eventful  period/  The  ocean  which 
environs  us  is  an  emblem  of  our  country. 
The  state  vessel  is  far  at  sea,  and  although 
she  has  a  skilful  pilot  and  a  good  crew  on 
board,  still,  as  the  thunder  growls,  as 
the  storm  increases,  and  democratical 
quick-sands  and  rocks  abound,  every  ho- 
nest heart  should  look  out  for  her  safety, 


revolution  in  all  his  native  shape  and  de- 
formity; and  that  he  it  was  who  first 
withdrew  from  the  Whig  Club,  and  aban- 
doned his  friend  Mr.  P'ox,  and  the  whole 
of  the  opposition  party,  on  finding 
them  admire  a  foreign — and  disregard 
the  blessings  of  their  own  constitution; 
— a  constitution  which,  he  was  convin- 


while  those,  skilled  like  your  Lordship, \cf^d,  the  government  of  France  could  nc- 
should  boldly  put  off  and  «Am^  to  bring tver  parallel,  or  tiie  most  brilliant  the- 
her  in  triumph  into  port,  or  cling  to  her  ories  of  philosophy  confer! — -Knowing 
weather-beaten  hulk,  wherever  it  should  all  this,  and  conscious,  as  your  Lordship 
be  found. — This  would  be  a  worthy,  a  wow  mu-^t  be,  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
glorious  duty  to  see  you  perform.  Yourjof  principles  imbibed  from  the  Whigs, 
Lordship  tells  me,  you  cannot  forfeit  yo?Yr  j  you  cannot  hesitate  to  follow  the  illu— 
consistency;  and  others  say,  that  youjtrious  example  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  to 
have  an  ambition,  too,  to  be  the  leader  of|unit«,  to  the  splendor  of  your  abilities, 


a  society  by  which  you  are  so  much  be 
loved.  This  I  cannot  believe.  You  must 
know  the  nature  of  the  aflections  of  the 
club  too  well;    they  grow,  like   hounds. 


that  attachment  to  the  crown  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Sovereign,  which  illuminated 
the  latter  part  of  his  distinguished  life. 
In  fine,  it  is  honourable  and  incumbent 


fond  of  the  man  who  shows  them  game,  on  every  man  ivho  co7isults  his  own  dig- 
and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  nity,  to  retract  his  errors,  and  to  fear  no 
encouraged;  and   he  must  have  strange: censure  so  much  as  that  of  his  own  mind. 


notions    of   self-importance    that    could 
think  it  creditable  to  be  whipper-in  to 


/uch  a  pack !  You^  jny  Lord^  can  havc|him  who  has  seduced  others,  by  bad  ex 


Besides,  as  justice  requires  that  all  inju- 
ries should  be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of 
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ample  ox  false  notions,  to  endeavour,  that 
such  as  have  adopted  his  errors,  should 
know  his  retraction,  and  be  instructed 
by  his  amendment.  Nor  is  the  task  dit- 
licult.  Your  Lordship  has  suffered  a 
chain  of  accidents  lo  draw  you  into  bad 
measures  and  worse  company  !  By  asso- 
ciating v/ith  folly  and  knavery,  you  are 
become,  m  a  partial  degree,  the  victim 
of  both-  But  you  can  lecuver  from  the 
contagion.  Y ju  can  fly  from  the  bane- 
ful climate  where  sedition  dwells.  You 
can  contemplate  tne  glory  of  the  throne, 
and  rej  'ice  that,  after  tne  course  of  tur 
bulenr  days,  chequered  with  the  clouds 
of  error  -ind  disgraced  by  the  annoyan- 
ces of  taction,  you  mav'^  fiourisii  in  ano- 
ther iiemisphe»e,  vvheie  you  can  promote 
the  interests  of  your  ccuntry  and  sup- 
port the  dignity  .of  your  Sovereign! 

There  r.  mains  much  more  to  be  said, 
but  a ;  I  am  to  write  next  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis BuRDETT,  and  nearly  on  a  similar 
subject,  though  with  far  less  deference,  1 
shall  at  present  no  longer  detain  your 
Lordship's  attention.  1  therefore  con- 
clude, with,  sentiments  of  the  highest 
consideration  and  respect, 

Your  Lord.ship's 
admirer  to  a  certain  extent, 

Alton,  Nov.  3,  1809.  Albion. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 
WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE 5 

Comprising  a  Review  of  his  Writings^  in  America 
and  in  (ircat  Britain. 

**  Out  of  tliine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
thou  wiitked  seivaiit," 


Customhouse  officer  into  a  smuggler  .-^'Bothers  go' 
vernmeht. —  Gets  married.— Groves  suspicious.—' 
Coiirt- Martial  charges. —  More  of  Cobbett''s  ter- 
rors.—  Refuses  to  specify  the  charges  against  hit 
officers  — Writes  to  Mr.  Pitt. — Obtains  his  wishy 
toitk  respect  to  the  Court- ^lartial  being  holden  in 
London.— 'Cohbett  feels  himself  perfectly  sat'sfied. 
— Cohbett  says  he  never  cheated  any  body. — The 
accused  parties  ordered  on  trial. 

Now    for  the    Court-Martial ! — "Aye, 
there's  the  rub!'' 

Cobbett  has  already  told  us,  how  he 
was  employed,  while  with  his  regiment 
in  America,  as  to  the  duties  which  he  per- 
formed, [he  services  which  he  rendered, 
the  scientific  progress  which  he  made, 
&c. ;  and  iUobbei  t  shall  now  inform  us,  of 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  think 
of  instituting  certain  charges  against  his 
officers,  when  he  should  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  proceedings  which  he  a- 
doptcd,  in  consequence  of  that  determi- 
nation. 

**  This  project  [Cobbett  was  always  fa- 
mous for  projects]  was  conceived,"  says 
Cobbett,  in  the  Jacobin  Register  of  June 
17,  1809,  "  so  early  as  the  year  1787, 
"  when  an  aflair  happened  that  first  gave 
*'  me  a  full  insight  into  regimental  jus- 
"  tice.  It  was  shortly  this :  that  the 
''  quarter-master,  who  had  the  issu- 
"  ing  of  the  men's  provisions  to  them, 
"  kept  about  a  fourth  part  of  it  to  him^ 
"  self  This  the  old  serjeants  told  me 
•'  had  been  the  case  for  many  years:  and 
"  they  were  quite  astonished  and  terri' 
"  fied  at  the  idea  of  my  complaining  of 
'*  it.  This  I  did,  however,  but  the  recep- 
"  tion  I  met  with  convinced  me  that  I 
'*  must  never  make  another  complaint  till 
"  I  got  safe  to  England,  and  safe  out  of 
"  the  reach  of  that  most  curious  oi  courts, 
"  If  i  do  «ot  bhow  tl.osR  who  have  caused  this|«.  ^  court-martial.—Vvom  this   time  for- 

publication  to  be  made,  and  to  be  cnrulated  atj^.^^^rd,  I  began  to  Collect  materials  for 

such  immense  expcnce-  if  I  do  not  show  tliciu  j         **     '  o 

to  be  ihe  falsest,  the  most  base,  mean,  and  dirty,  "  »"    exposure,   Upon    my  return  tO  Lng- 


of  mankind,  1  wtil  confess  myself  to  merit  a 
tho^e  epithets." — Cobbett's  Political  Re- 
gister, Jnne  10,  J809. 

"  W't>  may  paidon  the  threats  of  a  simple  bul- 
ly ',  we  may  even  forgive  a  sharper  er  a  robber, 
biit  when  lu!  I'.as  the  impu<ience  to  justify  his 
conduct,  and  tbat  too  with  his  filthy  fist  at  our 
mouths,  there  is  tio  degree  of  resentment,  no 
moita!  rner.iis  of  vf^igeancc,  adequate  to  the  in- 
sult."— COBiiETT's  U'OFKS,  Vol    IV.  p.  253. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Origin  •fCohbetfs  Court-Martial  project. —  Voraci- 
ty ff  a  quarter-master. — Cobbett  astonishes  and 
terrifes  the  old  serjeants — Plunders  the  regiment- 
al books. -"Afraid  of  a  pair  of  bloody  shoulders. — 
Trouble  i  icith  a  guilty  conscience  in  Ids  sleep. — 
Dreams  of  meeting  with  half  of  his  deserts ;  id  est, 
of  being  tried  and  fogged  half  to  death. — Secures 
««    accomplice. -^Terribly  alarmed.— 'Converts  a 


land.  I  had  ample  opportunities  for 
"  this,  being  the  keeper  of  all  the  books,  of 
"  every  sort,  in  the  regiment,  and  know- 
*'  ing  the  whole  of  its  affairs  better  ^han 
*'  any  other  man.  But,  the  winter  pre- 
''  vious  to  our  return  to  England, I  thought 
*'  it  necessary  to  make  extracts  from 
"  books,  lest  the  books  themselves  should 
"  be  destroyed  [cautious  fellow  !].  And 
"  here  begins  the  history  of  the  famous 
"  Court  martial.  In  order  to  be.  able  to 
'*  prove  that  these  extracts  were  correct,  it 
"  was  neces  ary  that  I  should  have  a  loit' 
"  ness  as  to  their  being  true  copies.  Tliis 
**  was  a  very  ticklish  point.  One  foolish 
"  step  here,  would  have  sent  me  down  to 
''  the  ranks  with  a  pair  of  bloody  shout- 
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"  ders.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
*'  witness.  I  hesitated  many  njonths. 
"  At  one  time  I  had  given  the  thing  up. 
"  I  dreamt  tvi^enty  times,  /  dare  sai/,  of 
*^  my  papers  being  discovered,  and  of  my 
*'  being  tried  and  flogged  half  to  death. 
^'  At  last/  however,  some  fresh  act  of  in- 
'^  justice  towards  us  made  me  set  ail  dan- 
'*  ger  at  defiance.  I  opened  my  project 
^'  to  a  corporal,  whose  name  was  IVilliam 
**  Bestland,  who  wrote  in  the  otTice  under 
^'  me,  who  was  a  very  honest  fellow,  wlio 
''  was  very  much  bound  to  me,  for  my 
*'  goodness  to  him  [Cobbett's  goodness  !] 
*'  and  who  was,  with  the  sole  exception 
*'  of  myself,  the  onli/  sober  man  in  the 
"  whole  regiment.  To  work  we  went, 
*'  and  during  a  long  winter,  while  the  rest 
*^'  were  boozing  and  snoring,  we  gutted 
"  no  small  part  of  the  regimental  books, 
''  rolls,  and  other  documents.  Our  way 
''was  this  :  to  take  a  copy,  sign  it  wiih 
'*  our  names,  and  clap  the  regimental 
*'  seal  to  it,  so  that  we  might  be  abie  to 
*'  swear  to  it  when  produced  in  court. 
"  All  these  papers  were  put  into  a  little 
*'  box,  which  I  myself  [I]  had  made  for 
*'  the  purpose.  When  we  came  to  Ports- 
"  mouth,  there  was  a  talk  of  searching  all 
"  the  boxes,  &e.  which  gave  us  great  a- 
*'  larm ;  and  induced  us  to  take  out  all 
"  papers,  put  them  in  a  bag,  and  trust 
"  them  to  a  custom-house  officer,  who 
"  conveyed  them  on  shore'  to  his  own 
"  house,  whence  I  removed  them  in  a  few 
"  days  after/' 

Cobbett  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that, 
"  thus  prepared,"  he  went  to  London, 
and,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1792,  wTote  to 
Sir  George  Yonge,  who  wa;s  at  that  time 
Secretary  at  War,  stating  his  situation,  his 
business  with  him,  and  his  intentions ; 
inclosing  him  a  letter  or  petition,  fiom 
himself  to  the  King,  stating  the  substance 
of  all  the  complaints  which  he  had  to 
make,  and  requesting  that  the  said  *'  let- 
ter or  petition*'  might  be  laid  before  the 
King.  Cobbett  says,  that  he  waited, 
from  the  14th  to  the  24th  of  January, 
without  receiving  ^ny  answer  at  ^11 ;  but 
he  was  then  given  to  understand,  that  Sir 
George  Yonge  wished  to  see  him  at  the 
War  Office.  He  accordingly  obtained 
an  interview,  "Sir  George  Yonge,  says" 
Cobbett,  "  heard  my  story  ;  £tnd  that  was 
apparently  a//  He  wanted  6 f  jne.**  We 
should  really  suppose  that  it  was ;  arid, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  it  appeafs  to  have 
been  all  tha:t  was  necessary.  Cobbett, 
however,  dtlds~"  I  was  to  hea't  ftdrti  Kim 
^'gaih'  irf  id  dci^  or  tijdo  ;  ^nd,  a'ftef  waiit-, 


ing  for  ff teen  days,  without  hearing  from 
him,  or  any  one  else  upon  the  subject,  I 
wrote  to  iiim  again,  reminding  him,  that 
I  had,  from  the  first,  told  him,  that  I  had 
no  other  business  in  London ;  that  my 
stock  of  money  was  necessarily  scanty  .- 
and,  to  detain  me  in  JLondon  was  to  ruiri 
me.  Indeed,  I  had,  in  the  whole  world, 
but  about  200  guineas,  which  was  a  great 
deal  for  a  person  in  my  situation  to  have 
saved.  Every  week  in  London,  especial- 
ly as,  by  way  of  episode,  I  had  now  mar- 
ried, took,  at  least,  a  couple  of  guineas 
from  my  stock.  I  therefore  began  to  be 
very  impatient ,  and,  indeed  to  be  very 
suspicious,  that  military  justice  in  Eng- 
land was  pretty  nearly  a-kin  to  military 
justice  in  Novai  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick/^ 

The  letter  which  Cobbett  says  he  now 
wrote  to  Sir  George  Yonge,  was  dated  on 
the  10th  of  February,  to  which  he  got 
an  answer  oh  the  15th,  "  though  the  an- 
sv/er  might  have  been  written  in  a  mo- 
ment." *'  I  was,  in  this  answer,"  says' 
Cobbett,  *' informed,  ithat  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  try  the  accused  upon  only  part 
of  the  charges  which  I  had  preferred ;  and, 
from  a  new  modeled  list  of  charges,  sent 
me  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  on  the  23d 
of  February,  it  appeared,  that,  even  of 
those  chaYges  that  were  suffered  to  re- 
main, the  part  the  most  material  was 
omitted." 

Justice,  both  to  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  here  compels  us  to  insert  the 
charges  oh  Vi'hich  Captain  Powell  and 
Lieutenants  Seton  and  Hall  were  actu- 
ally brought  to  trial,  at  the  instigation  of 
Cobbett,  notwithstanding  the  foOm  which 
they  will  occupy  in  this  Chapter.-— Cap- 
tain Pbwell  was  charged  a!s  follows  :— 

"  1st,  In  making  a  false  muster  of  se- 
"  ven  men  on  the  muster  rolls,  from  June 
*'  to  December,  1789 ;  of  seven  men  on 
"  the  roll,  frofn  December' 1789,  to  June 
"  1790;  of  seven  men  on  the  roll,  from 
**  June  to  December  1790;  and  of  one 
"  man  on  the  roll  from  December  1790, 
"  to  Jurie  1791. 

*'  2dly,  In  mustering  persons'  as  sofdi- 
'^  efs,  who  at  other  times  did  wear  a  live- 
"  ry  (or  clothing  different  from  military 
''  uniform),  and  vvho  did  not  at  oifier 
*'  times  do  their  duty  as' soldiers,  but  >vh6 
"  were  emploj^^d  in  the  capacity  6f  Ser- 
"  vants  irt  the  regirii'erit,  or  who  were  J)er- 
"  mitted*  by  hiin  to  hire  th'erfiselVes  as 
"  servants'  to'  the  into?faflfts  in  New 
«  BriihSwick.  TtvveW^y  rtien  of  this  de- 
"  sC^iptidn  were  mfiiltet^d  cii  the  rO'II  tb 
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"  June,  1789  ;  twenty-four  on  the  roll  to 
"  December,  1789 ;  twenty-four  on  the 
*'  roll  to  December,  1790;  and  twenty- 
"  four  on  the  roll  to  June,  1791. 

*'  3dly,  In  making  twenty-five  false 
"  returns  to  the  Brigadier-General  com- 
"  mandi ng  in  New  Brunswick,  between 
"  th^.  4ih  October  1790,  and  the  18th  of 
"  April  1791,  of  the  state  of  the  part  of 
"  the  regiment  stationed  at  Frederick 
*'  Town,  in  order  to  deceive  the  General 
"  with  respect  to  such  men  as  were  em- 
"  ployed  as  servants,  or  were  absent  from 
*'  their  duty  in  the  service  of  the  inhabit- 
"  ants. 

**  And  a  charge  under  the  head  of 
*'  '*  abuses  and  irregularities,  in  regard 
"  to  the  monies,  &c.  belonging  to  non- 
*'  commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,**  in 
"  five  instances,  viz. 

"  1st,  In  misapplying  work-money 
*'  earned  by  the  non-commissioned  officers 
"  and  men  of  Frederick  Town,  between 
«'  May  1789,  and  May  1791,  after  having 
"  received  it  from  the  Deputy  Paymaster 
"  General  on  their  account. 

"  2dly,  In  unlawfully  deducting  large 
"  quantities  of  fire-wood  from  the  allow- 


''  clothing  for  the  years  1789  and  1790, 
"  purporting  that  six  hundred  and  eleven 
"  suits  had  been  issued  out  to  the  non- 
*^  commissioned  officers  and  men  in  those 
"  years,  although  not  one  suit  then  had, 
**  or  since  has  been  issued  out  to  them  in 
'*  those  years. 

"  5thly,  In  being  interested  in  the  sale 
"  of  bread  sold  to  the  soldiers  in  tliebar- 
"  racks  at  Frederick  Town,  by  taking  in- 
''  to  his  hands  the  baking  for  the  regi- 
''  ment  there,  from  September  1789  to 
'^  April  1791,  by  receiving  the  men's 
"  flour  from  the  public  store,  by  supply- 
"  ing  the  men  with  less  bread  than  he 
"  might  have  done,  and  by  selling  the 
"  rest  for  his  own  emolument.** 

The  charges  against  Lieutenant  Set  on 
were  as  follow  : 

*'  1st,  In  making  a  false  muster  of  se- 
"  ten  men  on  the  roil  to  December,  1789 ; 
''  of  seven  on  the  roll  to  June,  1790;  of 
"  seven  on  the  roll  to  December,  1790; 
"  and  of  one  on  the  roll  to  June,  1791. 

*'  3dly,  In  mustering  persons  as  sol- 
"  diers  who  at  othet  times  did  wear  a  li- 
"  very  (or  clothing  different  from  military 
"uniform),  and  who   did   not   at   other 


"  ance  which  was  issued  from  the  public i"  times  do  their  duty  as  soldiers, but  who 
stores  for  the  non-commissioned  officcrsi'*^  were  employed  in  the  capacity  of  ser- 


*'  and  men  of  the  regiment,  between  May 
*'  1789,  and  June  1791,  and  disposing  of 
*'  it  for  his  own  purposes :  and  further, 
"  giving  in  accounts  to  the  Governor  of 
"  wood  supplied  to  the  public  stores, 
*'  when  the  wood  so  pretended  to  be  sup- 
'*  plied  v/as  deducted  from  the  men  wiih- 
*'  out  their  consent,  and  even  against 
"  their  entreaties,  while  they  were  suf- 
"  fering  greatly  from  want  of  fuel. 

"  3dly,  In  disposing  of  two  years 
''  clothing  belonging  to  the  non-com- 
"  missioned  officers  and  men,  for  the 
"  years  1789  and  1790,  without  their  ap- 
'*  probation  or  consent;  and  obliging 
*'  them  (while  tiiey  were  clothed  in  rags) 
"  to  accept  of  an  inadequate  sum  in  lieu 
"  of  the  said  clothing. 

*'  4thy,  In  signing  false  certificates 
*'  (and  procuring  the  same  to  be  signed 
*'  by  Brigadier-General  Carleton)  at  the 
*'  reviews  of  1789  and  1790,  specifying 
'*  that  new  clothing  for  the  regiment  for 
*'  these  years  had  been  duly  issued  out, 
*'  and  put  upon  the  men,  and  that  they 
"  appeared  completely  clothed  in  it  on 
*'  the  day  of  the  review  in  each  year ; 
"  which  certificates  were  to  be  transmit- 
«*  ted  to  the  agent,  to  be  by  him  produ^ 
"  ced  to  the  Clothing-Board  in  London, 
♦'  jind  making  reports  of  the  fegiment*s 


''  vants  in  the  regiment,  or  were  permit- 
"  ted  to  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  in- 
"  habitants  in  New  Brunswick. 

"  Twenty-four  of  this  description  were 
''  mustered  on  the  roll  to  June,  1789; 
"  twenty -four  on  the  roll  to  December, 
"  1789;  twenty-five  on  the  roll  to  June, 
"  1790 ;  twenty-five  on  the  roll  to  De- 
"  cember,  1790  ;  and  twenty-four  on  the 
"roll  to  June,  1791." 

The  subjoined  are  also  the  charges 
against  Lieutenant  Hall : 

"  1st,  Making  a  false  muster  of  seven 
"  men  on  the  roll  to  December,  1789;  of 
"  seven  men  on  the  roll  to  June,  1790; 
"  and  of  one  man  on  the  roll  to  June, 
"  1791. 

"2dly,  Mustering  persons  as  soldiers 
"  who  at  other  times  did  wear  a  livery 
"  (or  clothing  different  from  milifary 
"  uniform),  and  who  did  not  at  other 
"  times  do  their  duty  as  soldiers,  but  w^ho 
"  were  employed  in  the  capacity  of  ser- 
"  vants  in  the  regiment,  or  were  p^ 
"  mitted  to  hire  themselves  as  ser^'^nts 
"  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Bruns- 
"  wick.  Twenty^four  men  of  this  de- 
"  scription  were  mustered  on  the  roll  to 
"  June,  1789;  twenty.four  on  the  roll  to 
"December,  1789;  twenty-five  .  on  the 
/'  roll  to  June,  17905  twenty-five  on  th§ 
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'5  roll  to  December,  1790;  and  twenty- 
*'  four  on  the  roll  to  June,  1791. 

"  3dly,  Making  unlawful  deductions 
*' from  the  subsistence  of  the  non-com- 
"  commissioned  officers  and  men  of  a  de- 
"  tachment  under  his  command  at  Fre- 
*'  derick  Town,  between  Febraary  and 
"  May,  1789/' . 

"  But  this,"  says  Cobbett,  resuming 
our  quotation  from  the  Jacobin  Register 
of  June  17,  ''  was  not  all.  I  had  all 
*'  along  insisted,  that,  unless  the  Court- 
"  Martial  were  held  in  London,  I  could 
"  not  think  of  appearing  at  it;  because, 
"  if  held  in  a  garrisoned  place,  like  Ports- 
*f  mouth,  the  thing  must  be  a  mere  iliock- 
"  ery.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
"  Judge  Advocate's  letter  of  the  23d  of 
''  February  informed  me,  that  the  Court 
*'  was  to  be  held  at  Portsmouth,  or  Hil- 
"  sea." 

In  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Gould,  the  Judge-Advocate-General, 
Cobbett,  "  remonstrated  against  this,  and 
'*  demanded'^  that  his  remonstrance  should 
be  laid  before  the  King:— 

*^  Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  your  let- 
'^Z  ter,  dated  Horse-Guards,  23d  February, 
**  1792,  with  part  of  my  charges  against 
"  Captain  Powell,  and  Lieutenants  iSeton 
"  and  Hall,  of  the  54th  regiment, 

"  I  should  here  insert  the  name§  «f  the 
*' witnesses  I  wish  to  be  officially  >sum» 
*'naoned;  but  the  very  unexpected  ^nd 
"  alarming   circumstance   of    its   beino- 


"  the  accused  must  have  formed  con- 
"  nections,  and  there  all  the  witnesses  I 
"  may  call  upon  will  be  totally  in  their 
"  power.  I  certainly  am  entitled  to  his 
"  Majesty's  protection  on  this  occasion. 
"  In  London  I  should  think  myself  per' 
"fectli/  safe,  and  should  give  my  evi- 
"  dence  without^ear.  At  Portsmouth  I 
"  shall  be  a  friendless  unsupported  indi- 
"  vidual,  surrounded  with  an  host  of  ene- 
"  mies,  and  I  should  look  upon  my  life 
"  as  being  in  danger. 

*'  I  therefore  desire,  Sir,  you  will  be 
"  pleased  to  submit  to  his  Majesty  my 
''  humble  request,  that  the  Court-Martial, 
'^  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Powell,  and 
'^  Lieutenants  Seton  and  Hall,  of  the  54:lh 
''  regiment,  may  be  held  in  London. 

"  If  it  be  improper.  Sir,  for  you  to  lay 
"  my  request  before  his  Majesty,  I  beg 
<'  you  may  inform  me  of  it  as  soon  as 
"  may  be  convenient,  in  order  that  I  may 
"  apply  through  another  channel. 

"  When  I  shall  receive  information,  that 
f<  this  my  request  has  been  submitted  to 
*^  the  King,  and  shall  hear  his  Majesty's 
'*  final  determination,  I  shall  immediate- 
'<  ly  send  you  the  names  of  my  wit- 
"  nesses. — I  am  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  &c.  *'  William  Cobbett. 

''  London,  25  Feb.  1792/' 

Sir  Charles  Gould,  as  appears  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Court-Martial,  which 
have  been  some  time  before  the  public, 
in  8^  letter  dated  February  28,  apprised 


^'proposed  to  hold  the  Court-Martial  at  Captain  Powell,  that  it  had  been  in  con- 


"  Portsmouth  or  Hilsea,  prevents  me  from 
'^  doing  this  at  present. 

"  I  have  placed  myself  in  London,  Sir, 
*'  and  have  continued  here  ever  since 
*'  the  26th  December  ]jLSt,for  no  other 
*'  purpose  than  the  prosecution  of  this 
"  affair;  never  imagining  it  possible  that 
"  charges  of  such  importance,  and  such 
'*  general  concern,  would  be  investigated 
"  any  where  else ;  and  as  it  certainly  is 
"  not  his  Majesty's  desire  to  embarrass 
"  those  who  come  forward  in  a  public 
"  action,  and  appeal  to  his  justice,  I 
"  hope,  upon  reconsideration  of  the  mat- 
*'  ter,  the  court  will  be  ordered  to  assem- 

l  ;**  ble  in  London. 

i^;  "  I  have  no  other  views.  Sir,  in  this  un- 
^dertaking,  than  such  as  arise  from  a 
ire  to  render  my  country,  and  the 
army,  a  service;  and  being  well  con- 
**"  vinced  of  the  goodness  of  my  cause, 
*^  all  I  wish  fox  is  a  fair  and  impartial 
*'  trial.  But  this  I  freely  declare  I  can- 
**  not  expect  at  Portsmouth  or  Hilsea: 
"  there  the  regiment  is  quatered,  there 


templation  to  assemble  the  Court-Mar 
tial,  either  at  Portsmouth,  or  at  Hilsea 
barracks;  but  that  the  prosecutor,  (Cob- 
bett) had  been  urgent,  that  the  trial 
should  take  place  in  London,  and  that 
he  had  oirered  some  reasons  for  that  wish, 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay 
before  the  King.  Sir  Charles  GouM 
added,  that  he  would  write  to  the  prose- 
cutor, and  endeavour  to  obtain  from  him 
such  specifications  as  might  enable  Cap- 
tain Powell  to  form  a  competent  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  witnesses  upon 
whom  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to 
call,  as  it  might  be  very  inconvenient, 
both  to  Captain  Powell  and  the  Court, 
to  have  their  proceedings  interrupted  or 
stayed  by  the  absence  of  material  wit- 
nesses. 

Captain  Powell,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  Sir  Charles  Gould's  letter,  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  at  the  prosecutoi's 
wishinsf  the  Court-Martial  to  be  holden 
in  London.  "  I  cannot  conceive,"  says 
he,  '^  what  sufficient  reason  he  can  as- 
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sign,  all  evidence  which  I  imagine  he  or 
we  can  call  upon,  being  with  the  regi- 
ment* .Eor  our  part  we  find  it  will  be 
necessary  to  call  upon  almost  every  of- 
ficer, non-commissioned  officer,  and  pri- 
vate, who  came  home  with  us  from  Ame- 
rica, so  you  must  consider  the  expence 
and  inconvetiience  attending  so  many 
people  travelling  at  a  distance  from  the 
regiment.  We  are  soldiers  of  fortune, 
but  not  men  of  fortune,  and  the  expence 
attending  such  a  measure  may  prove  ve- 
ry fatal  to  our  circumstances.^' 

Cobbett  states,  that,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  the  Judge  Advocate  promised 
that  his  remonstrance  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  King;  but  that,  on  the  ^^M  of 
March,  he  received  the  information,  that 
his  remonstrance  had  been  laid — not  be- 
fore the  King,  but  before  the  accused  par- 
ties. This  is  incorrect.  Sir  Charles  Gould 
apprised  Cobbett  of  Captain  Powell's  ob- 
jections against  the  trial  being  holden  in 
London,  on  the  second  of  March ;  at  the 
same  time  conveying  to  him  an  extract 
from  Captain  PowelFs  letter  of  the  pre- 
ceding day>  requesting  a  specification  of 
the  charges  against  him,  and  his  brother 
officers.  To  this  letter  of  Sir  Charles 
Gould's,  of  the  second  of  March,  Cobbett, 
on  the  4th,  sent  the  following  answer: — 
"  To  Sir  Charles  Gould,  Judge-Advocate 
"  General. 

'*  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of 
**  the  2d  instant,  and  had  1  been  in  town 
*'  when  it  arrived,  I  should  have  answer- 
'^  ed  it  immediately. 

"  I  have  considered  of  what  Captain 
*'  Powell  says  concerning  being  furnish- 
*'  ed  with  a  specification  of  particulars; 
""'  but.  Sir,  unless  his  Majesty  shall  an- 
*'  nul  his  warrant,  and  require  me  to 
*'  frame  my  charges  anew,  I  am  persuad- 
**  ed  Captain  Powell  will  find  it  a  very 
*'  difficult  matter  to  get  any  such  specifi- 
^' cation  from  me.  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  1 
*'  am  obliged  to  differ  from  you  in 
"opinion  upon  this  point;  I  suppose 
"  it  is  because  I  am  better  acquaint- 
*'  ed  with  the  characters  of  the  ac- 
**  cused  than  you   are.     You  think  they 

wish  to  be  previously  furnished  with 


"  enabled  to  make  their  innocence  ap- 
"  pear.  Whereas  the  fact  is  exactly  the 
^'  contrary  :  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  being 
'-  enabled  to  hide  their  guilt. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  observe.  Sir,  that  you 
/*  do  not  seem  to  coincide  with  them  in 
"opinion  concerning  the  place  for  as- 
**  sembling    the    court.     Inconvenience 


"  and  expence  in  bringing  up  the  wit- 
"  nesses  is  certainly  a  most  ingenious  ob- 
"jection!  Indeed  it  may  bring  a  little 
''inconvenience  and  expence  upon  the 
"  puhlicans  on  whom  the  witnesses  are 
"  quartered  in  their  march,  but  I  can  not 
"  see  how  it  can  bring  either  upon  any 
*■'  body  else.  I  know  extremely  well 
"  what  Captain  Powell  wishes  the  court 
"  to  be  held  in  Portsmouth  for;  and  his 
'  eagerness  for  it  is  a  sufficient  argument 
''  against  it,  if  there  were  no  other.  It 
''  has  quite  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
"  that  I  can  expect  no  justice  at  Ports- 
"  mouth  or  Hilsea  barracks,  and  that  I 
'*  ought  not  to  go  to  either  on  any  con* 
''  sideration,  unless  his  Majesty,  after 
"  having  my  request  fully  and  fairly 
"submitted  to  him,  shall  positively  re- 
"  quire  it. 

**  I  must  beg  leave.  Sir,  once  more  to 
"  request  that  yo.u  will  be  pleased  to  lay 
"  my  representation  of  this  matter  before 
"  the  King,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  am  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c. 
"  William  Cobbett. 
"  London,  4th  March,  1793." 

Cobbett  appears  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly indignant  and  dissatisfied.  "  Plain- 
"  ly  seeing,'*  says  he,  fVide  Jacobin  Re- 
gister^ of  June  17,)  "  what  was  goirig 
forward,  I,  on  the  7th  of  March,  made, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  case,  giving  him  a 
history  of  the  obstacles  I  had  met  with, 
which  letter  concluded  thus:  "  I  have 
"  now.  Sir,  done  all  a  man  can  do  in 
"  in  such  a  case.  I  have  proceeded  re- 
"  gularly,  and,  I  may  add,  respectfully, 
"from  first  to  last:  if  I  am  allowed  to 
"  serve  my  country  by  prosecuting  men, 

who  have  injuied  it.  I  shall  do  it:  jf 
"  I  am  thwarted  and  pressed  down  bj 
"  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  assist  and 
"  and  support  me,  I  cannot  do  it:  in  ei- 
"  ther  case,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  ha- 
"  ving  done  my  duty,  and  shall  leave 
"  the  world  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
"  tween  me  and  the  men  whom  I  have 
"accused.''  "This  letter  (which,  by-the- 
bye,  the  public  robbers  have  not  publish- 
ed) had  the  effect  of  cfiahging  the  place 


"  further  particulars,  that  they  may  be  f)f  the  Court-Martial,  which  w;as  now  to 

be  held  in  London;  but  as  to  my  other 
great  ground  of  complaint,  the  leaving 
the  regimental  books  unsecured,  it  had  lio 
effect  at  all ;  and,  it  will  be  recollected, 
that,  without  those  books,  there  could  be, 
as  to  most  of  the  weighty  chargeSj  no 
proof  produced,  without  bringing  for- 
ward Corporal  Be^tlANd,  ancl  the 
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-danger  of  doing  that  will  be  presently 
seen/' 

Cobbett's  assertion,  that  the  place  of 
the  Court-Martial  was  changed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letter  which  he  pretends 
to  have  written  to  Mr.  Pitt,  (who,  as  the 
author  of  **  The  Rival  Impostors"  ob- 
serves, "  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
business  as  the  man  in  moon,'')  is  false; 
as  will  evidently  appear,  on  perusing 
the  following  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Gould, 
to  Cobbett  : 

^'  Judge-Advocate  General's  office.  Horse 
Guards,  9th  March,  1792- 

''  Sir, — I  have  now  to  accjuaint  you, 
'Mhat  i  have  had  the  honour  of  laying 
'^.before  the  King  the  representation  set 
"  forth  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  -^Sth 
*^  of  last  month,  and  that  a  general  Court- 
"  Matiat  will  be  held  here  for  investiga- 
**  ting  the  charges  stated  in  his  Majesty's 
'*  warrant  (of  which  I  before  gave  you 
*'fiptice)  against  Captain  Powell  and 
**  Lieutenants  Seton  and  Hall  of  the  54th 
"  regiment,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
'*  be,  after  some  trials,  which  are  now 
'f  pending,  shall  have  been  concluded. 

"  If  there  are  any  witnesses  for  whom 
*'  you  think  an  official  summons  may  be 
"  necessary,  you  will  make  application 
*'  to  me  for  the  purpose;  otherwise  it  is 
"  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  my  desire,  that 
"  you  should  furnish  me  with  a  list  of 
"them. 

''As  to  the  specification  of  particulars 
*'  which  Captain  Powell  represented  to 
*'  me  to  be  material  for  his  defence,  and 
"which  I  communicated  to  you,  because 
"  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  what  injustice 
"  he  might  reasonably  expect,  I  shall  not 
*'  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  upon 
"  the  subject ;  I  have  done  my  duty, and 
"no  more  than  my  duty  in  making  the 
"same  known  to  you.  I  certainly  do 
"  wish  (as  you  suggest)  that  the  defend- 
"  ants  should  be  enabled  to  make  their 
"  innocence  appear  ;  but  with  regard  to 
"  their  acquittal  or  conviction,  I  have  no 
"  other  wish  or  presumption,  than  I  must 
'' entertaia  with  regard  to  every  person 
"accused,  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 
"  I  don't  know  that  1  ever  saw  either  of 
"  the  three  gentlemeuj,  nor  am  I  acquaint- 
"  ed  with  the  connections  of  either  of 
f  ihem.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
f'jservant,  Charles  Gould. 

"  Mr.  William  Cobbett.'' 

Cobbett,  as  appears  by  the  subjoined 
auswerto  thisletter  cf  Sir  Charles  Gould's, 
was  liQYf  fully  satisfied:'^ 


"  To  Sir  Charles  Gould,  Judge-Advocate 
General. 

"  Sir, — I  am  happy  to  understand  by 
"  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  that  my  re- 
"  quest  is  granted.  1  am  vow  upon  a 
'\f  air  footing,  and  have  a  fall  assurance 
"  that  the  cause  I  espouse  ivill  meet  with 
"  a  decision  founded  injustice. 

"  The  most  momentou--  part  of  my  eyi- 
''  dence,  Sir,  will  consist  <>f  books  and  pa- 
'^  pers,  some  of  which  I  must  apply  c  you 
"  to  demand  from  the  proper  officers. 
"  These  are.  Sir,  1st,  all  the  muscer  roll;4 
"  of  the  54th  regiment,  from  June  1787 
''  to  June  1791  ;  2dly,  all  the  annual 
"  certified  accounts  of  that  regiment  lor 
"  the  same  period  ;  3dly,  allthe  distribu- 
"  tion  accounts  for  that  period  ;  4th ly, 
''  clothing  returns  for  the  years  1789,  90, 
"  and  91,  with  cloihing  certificates  for  the 
"  same  years  ;  5thly,  two  lists  of  the  non- 
"  commissioned  officers  and  men  who 
''  were  paid  for  the  clothing  of  17-89  and 
"  1790,  signed  by  Captain  Poweli  :  (the 
"  agent  for  the  regiment  can  produce  all 
"  these  papers,  except  the  review  returns 
"  and  the  muster  rolls;)  6thly,  all  the  re- 
"  gimental  and  companies*  book,  scontain- 
"  ing  accounts  from  1st  September  1787 
"to  1st  October  1791.  By  the  regi- 
"  mental  book,  I  mean  the  review  book, 
"  the  description  book,  the  register  of  ap- 
"  pointed  and  reduced,  &c.  non-commis- 
"  sioned  officers,  the  monthly  return  bookj» 
"  the  orderly  book,  the  distribution  and 
"  annual  account  book,  the  abstract  bock, 
"  the  two  monthly  state  books,  and  the 
"  quarter-master's  book.  By  companies' 
'^  books,  I  mean  the  books  of  every  com- 
"  pany  in  the  regiment,  where  the  parti- 
"  cular  accounts  of  the  non-commissioned 
"  officers  and  men  are  kept. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  present 
"  and  the  former  agent  for  the  regiment 
"  to  attend  the  court  as  witnesses ;  and* 
**  there  is.  Sir,  a  Mr.  Jacob  Margas  (an 
"  out  pensioner)  whom  I  would  wish  ta» 
"  have  called  up  as  a  witness  for  the 
"  crown.  He  lives  at  Colonel  Crosbie's, 
"  at  Sunning  Hill,  Berks.  He  is  a  very 
"  principal  witness  ;  and  I  would  be  glad 
"  to  be  informed  by  you  as  soon  as  con-- 
"  venient,  whether  his  not  being  an  ef- 
"  fective  soldier  exempts  him  from  b^'ing 
"obliged  to  attend  your  summons;  be- 
"  cause  in  that  case  I  will  endeavour  to 
"  prevail  on  him  to  attend  ;  but  I  should 
"  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  you,  whe- 
"  ther,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  I  may 
"  assure  him  of  having  hi>  expence's  on 
"  account  of  his  attendance  defrayed  :  as. 
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is  most  likely  he  would   not  leave  hi:^ 
*  home  without  suih  aa  assurance. 

"  The  names  of  the  witnesses  from  the 
^  regiment,  Sir,  1  shaJl  send  you  a-»  soon 
"  as  1  know  the  day  of  trial  :  and  my  rea- 
*'  son  for  nor  doing  it  now,  is,  that  1  shai; 
"perhaps  thereby  expose  the  poor  tVI- 
"  lows  to  the  most  unmerciful  of  treat- 
"  ment,  a  thing  that  nothing  could  pre- 
"  vail  on  me  to  do.  1  he  slrenuousuess 
**  with  which  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
'*  lieve  the  commanding  officer  of  ihe  re- 
"  gimenL  espouses  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
*'  cused  officers  will,  I  hope.  Sir,  justify 
'*  this  caution. 

(To  he  continued.) 

The  Independent  Whig. — It  was 
my  wish  to  go  rather  at  length  into  an 
analysis  of  one  article  which   appeared 
in  this  infernal  Paper  last  Sunday  ;  but  I 
»m  obliged    to  stop  short,  for  want   of 
room.     It    is  another  quack    attempt  to 
BOUSE   the  jjeople  into  a   revolutionary 
fervour.     The^e  Whigs  are  most  humane 
souls,  overflowing  with  sensibiliiy  ;  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  prevent 
them  from  tampering  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, e'lih^iY  human  nr  political.     i\o,  no; 
we. do  not  mind   the  Covent  Garden 
row ;  but  we  must  have  no  repetitions  o/ 
the  row  q/*l780  ! — If  we  may  believe  this 
Whig,  there  will  be  some  dreadful  mea- 
sures reported  to  very  shortly — >o  dread- 
ful, that  he  has  not  even  courage  enough 
to  tell  the  public  ihe   nature  of  them!  I 
will  explain  the  secret  in  a  few  words : 
it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  as  soon  as 
ever   there  may   appear  occasion,  AND 
NOT  BEFORE,   the  vigorous  nieasures  of 
1794  will  be  revived,  by  the  SUSPENSION 
OF  THE  Habeas  Corpus  Act  !— But 
what  is  that  to  us  ^ — ''  The  Jubilee  crew'* 
and  the  *' drenched  rabO/e"  mny  sleep  qui- 
etly in  then-  beds  for  all  this  !  it  is  Jaco- 
bins,  or  traitors,  alone  who    will   suffer 
from  such  proceedings  ;   therefore,  while 
there  is  opportunity,  let  them  seize  it,  and, 
by  an  amendment  in  their  politics,  make 
atonement  for  the  ii:yurie5  'hey  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  to  vheir  cguntry. 

F.  W.  B. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  DAY 

"  What  rage,  oh!  Ciliiens!  what  fury, 
<*  Dotti  you  to  these  dire  actions  Worry!" 

^THERfi  are  some  very  good  old  maxims 
amongst  us  tijat  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  can 
at  any  time  be  appiied,  with  a  ludicrou.s 
etieci,  to  passing  events :  such  as,  '^Turn 


ibout  *s 
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will 
tave  his  day;''  cum  multis  aids.  In  the 
famed  city  of  London,  our  day  is  evi- 
dently over,  and  the  day  of  the  Jacobin 
dogs  seems  just  about  to  begin  ;  so  that 
we  may  expect  to  hav^  some  pretty  spe- 
cuTiens  of  democratical  barking  through- 
out the  approaching  season  ! 

The  Jubilee  crew,  that  is  the  men  of 
real  independency,  both  of  fortune  and 
of  mind,  whose  avocationi  oblige  them  to 
reside  in  our  city,  must  sincerely  regret  the 
expiration  of  Sir  Charles  Flower's  mayor- 
alty.  He  was  a  mayor  whose  integrity  and 
vigour  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
the  office,  in  these  factious  and  turbulent 
times,  when  coblers,  and  other  illiterate 
refuse,  have  the  audacity  to  leave  their 
lapstones,  to  which  nature  formed  them  to 
stick,  and  force  themselves  forward  as 
botchers  of  flaws  in  the  state  !— The  gen- 
tlemen, however,  who  have  always  given 
their  support  to  their  King  and  the  Con- 
stitution, seem  of  late,  to  have  resumed 
their  wonted  courage ;  and,  as  is  evident 
from  the  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Jacks, 
they  are  determined  not  to  be  bullied  out 
of  then'  senses  !  It  is  just  as  I  observed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  the  sensible  citizens 
will  not  submit  to  be  robbed  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  industry.  Mr.  Jacks  clear- 
ly proved,  from  different  parts  of  our  his- 
tory, that  we  have  not  so  many,  nor  such 
serious  abuses  to  complain  of,  as  our  fore- 
fathers had  at  many  a  former  period. 
Nevertheless,  no  man  wishes  that  any 
one  of  the  abuses  which  we  incontestibly 
have,  should  remain  unreformed  :  but  no 
rabble  politicians,  no  uncertificated 
bankrupts,  no  mob-orators,  must  be  suf- 
fered to  interfere  in  so  important  aji 
operation.  When,  therefore,  any  Jere- 
my Diddler  of  a  Jacobin  asks  an  upright 
Citizen  if  he  has  such  a  thing  as  a  gui- 
nea, he  should  answer,  with  Sam,  '^  Y^s, 
and  /  mean  to  keep  it  /" 

The  grotesque  mixture  of  politicans, 
some  of  note  and  cl»aracter,  with  otheri 
of  no  character  at  all,  who  are  to  assem- 
ble to-morrow  at  Guildhall,  sufficiently 
indicates  what  sort  of  a  party  has  got  the 
ascendancy,  for  the  present.  The  sen- 
tinels of  the  Constitution  must  be  vigi- 
lant ;  and  watch  all  the  motions  of  sus* 
picious  innovators. 
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'*  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  ray  country  ;  and  though  I  may  neither  retrieve  h^  ' 
character,  uor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  heil'^ 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  stbm^'i 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,  that  their  father  never  boweb^v 

■  •  THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  FRANCE !!!" — Extrttct  from  Cobbetfs  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Hawkesburt/y  published  on  the.  Peace  oj"  1801. 


"Contents  : — Strictures  on  a  late  meeting  of  the  "  Acquitted  Felons.''^ — Some  ideas  respecting  their  mor 
tives  for  assembling  at  this  period  — Reform  explained — Motives  of  the  reformers  of  antiquity  proved 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  day. — An  analysis  of  the  speeches  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  with 
occasional  comments. — Jacobin  Magistrates  exploded — Interesting  account  of  the  present  state  of  Jaco- 
binism at  Winchester  and  Southampton. — Letter  of  Albion  to  Sir  Francis  Burdetiy  containing  something 
to  ^^  astonish  the  natives  P'' — Remarks  on  the  French  Conscription.-^ Another  important  Chapter  of  the 
Life  of  the  Hampshire  Demagogue y  containing  his  ever-memorable  correspondence  xvith  the  Judge-Advoir 
catCy  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Court-Martial,  the  honourable  acquittal  of  the  injured  Officers, 
Ssc.S^c. 
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*#*  The  Newsmen,  who  continually  receive  orders 
from  the  Country  for  sets  of  this  Paper,  are  parti- 
cularly requested  not  to  put  more  than  two  Papers 
into  one  cover.  By  a  Newsman  rolling  six  copies 
in  a  cover,  closed  at  both  ends,  a  Gentleman  at 
Bath  has  been  charged  £i  6s.  for  postage. 

THE  "  ACQUITTED  FELONS ! '' 

Whether  it  be  that  the  Botley  Dema- 
gogue have  exhausted  his  stock  of  venom 
against  our  established  authorities  and 
loyal  individuals ;  or  whether  he  be  col- 
lecting a  double  quantum  of  bile  to  vomit 
in  triumph  over  his  insulted  country,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Austria  beneath 
the  power  of  the  continental  tyrant,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  decide.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  his  audacious  pen  is  for  a 
moment  blunted  ;  as,  of  all  the  innocuous 
and  stupid  farragos  that  ever  threw  ridi- 
cule upon  the  press,  the  leading  article 
of  his  last  paper  is  the  most  wretched  and 
contemptible.  All  the  grotesque  jum- 
bling together  of  sentences  respecting 
**  an  insulted  people,"  who  *'  have  put 
the  power  of  oppressing  into  the  hands  of 
their  oppressors,'*— all  the  beastly  non- 
sense  about  every  man  being  a  brute  who 
"does  not  see  that  his  country  is  in  dan- 
ger;'' that  is,  I  suppose,  who  does  not 
allow  that  Napoleon  can  and  will  conquer 
it! — all  this  shocking  amalgamation  of 
stupidity,  including  whole  columns  of 
abuse  against  the  citizens  of  London,  do 
not  enable  the  creature  to  eke  out  more 
than  four  pages  of  his  thing  ycleped  a 
Political  Register.  This  paucity  or  ex- 
haustion of  Jacobinism,  therefore,  in  one 
quarter,  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving its  mazes  in  another;  and,  on 
looking  aroujjid  me  to  discover  where  it 
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has  of  late  most  strongly  blazed,  I  find 
my  attention  irresistibly  drawn  to  th6 
meeting  of  the  *'  Acquitted  Felons"  at  the* 
Crown  and  Anchor! 

The  vigorous  decrees  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  1794,  which  led  to,  the  trial 
of  a  certain  number  of  notorious  Jaco- 
bins, (and  the  only  remarkable  result  of 
which,  if  we  except  their  acquittal,  was 
the  elevation  of  a  poor,  illiterate,  and 
starving  cobler,  their  secretary,  to  the 
rank  of  a  master  shoemaker)  have  this 
year  been  made  the  subject  of  "  a  druvk" 
under  the  pretence  of  commemorating 
the  day  on  which  the  said  "acquitted 
felons"  were  enabled  to  cheat  Jack  KetcK 
of  his  just  right  and  privilege.  Why  they 
have  thought  proper  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary this  year,  beyond  any  other,  I 
have  been  racking  my  brains  to  discover, 
without  eliciting  any  one  plausible  rea- 
son; unless  it  be  that  they  conceive  their 
plans  to  have  advanced  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  maturity  than  they  have  attained 
since  the  notable  period  when  the  tree  of 
rebellion  was  shaken  to  its  root,  and  it« 
buds  so  suddenly  blasted  and  destroyed. 
Most  assuredly,  from  the  present  depress- 
ing and  calamitous  posture  of  affairs,  the 
democrats  may  flatter  themselves  that 
this  is  the  proper  period  for  renewing  the 
*'  holy  right  of  insurrection  ;*'  and  hence; 
as  usual,  a  tavern  gluttony  is  fixed  upon*, 
to  predicate  their  system  of  operations. 
If  we  look  a  little  into  the  matter,  wie 
shall  find  nothing  very  outre  in  any  set 
of  desperadoes  meeting  to  get  drunk  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which,  by 
thelenity  of  our  laws,  they  were  enabled  to 
return  amongst  civilised  society,  and  con- 
taminate it  still  farther  by  the  diffusion  of 
their  principles,  and  the  extension  of  their 
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crimes  I  Tfe«  tavern  orgies  may  be  justified, 
iiideed,  upon  a  variety  of  grounds ;  one 
cir  minal,  for  instance,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  as  e^ger  to  rejoice  at  his  good  luck 
:|  anotiier;  and  if  the  unfortunate  wretch 
who,  this  very  morning,  paid  the  forfeit 
<)i  bis  life  to  the  laws  which  he  had  out- 
raged, could  have  succeeded  in  escaping 
last  Sunday,  under  the  female  disguise 
which  he  assumed,  it  would  have  been 
€h6Ught  quite  natural  of  him  to  have  cele- 
iBrated  the  anniversary  of  his  evasion  of 
justice,  for  the  remainder  of  his  exist- 
ence. Hence,  then,  if  there  had  been 
no  insidious  object  in  the  meeting  at  the 
Grown  and  Anchor — if  there  had  ap- 
peared nothing  but  an  anxiety  on  the  part 
4>f  the  banditti,  to  congratulate  each 
*rher  on  the  slipping  of  their  necks  out 
of  the  halter,  I  should  have  let  them  en- 
joy their  hour  of  exultation  without 
-.deigning  to  mention  them  in  a  single 
paragraph.  But  I  saw  that  it  was  soon 
evinced  at  the  meeting,  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  acquittal  was  only  a  secon- 
dary object ;  a  mere  cloak,  or  coyer,  to 
afford  them  ah  occasion  of  making  pub- 
lic harangues  about  the  necessity  of  a  re* 
jfbrm/  Accordingly,  we  find  that  all  the 
speeches,  all  the  business  of  the  day, 
hinged  upon  this  important  topic,  so  ne- 
cessary to  be  held  out  as  the  rallying 
point  for  our  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  necessity  of  a  reform,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, but  which  certainly  means  neither 
inore  nor  less  then  a  complete  revolution, 
has  been  the  incessant  theme  of  Jacobm 
declamation  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Mr.  iFox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  all  the  worthies  who  hive,  from  time 
to  time,  paid  their  devoirs  at  the  shrine 
cf  Whiggism,  have  descanted  on  the  bless- 
ings which  we  should  experience  from 
a  complete  political  regeneration;  and 
that  they  did  not  convert  into  proselj^tes 
inany  more  men  of  consequence  and  in- 
fluence than  those  who  actually  did  re- 
pair to  their  standard,  may  be,  in  no  small 
degree,  attributed  to  the  vigorous  pen 
of  Mr.  Burke,  in  particular,  who  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  danger  of  our  situatidn, 
by  showing  the  connection  between  our 
Corresponding  Societies  here  and  the 
Jacobin  Clubs  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of 
Robespierre  and  Marat.  But  the  great 
statesman,  whose  warning  voice  sounded 
the  tremenduous  thunder  of  truth  in  our 
ears,  having  experienced  the  inevitable 
lot  of  mortal  nature,  the  harpies,  whose 
wings  he  so  successfully  clipped,  have 
recovered  their  ^ergies;  and^  deriving 


confidence  from  the  absence  of  any  re- 
gular opposition  to  their  views,  boldly 
declare  their  hopes,  that  the  great  day  is 
at  hand,  which  will  demolish  the  fabric 
of  our  glorious  Constitution,  and  reduce 
to  the  level  of  Jacobin  barbarism,  a  fa- 
bric which  has  been  raised  by  a  consuna- 
mation  of  human  wisdom,  and  cemented 
by  the  practical  experience  of  centuries  ! 
To  me,  however,  it  is  not  half  so  asto- 
nishing to  find  that  the  democrats  of  1794 
have  cherished  their  darling  hopes  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  years,  and  now  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  can  be 
reduced  to  practice,  as  it  is  to  perceive 
that  there  are  any  well  informed  English- 
men so  callous  or  so  purblind  as  to  enter* 
tain  any  doubt  as  to  the  actual  expecta* 
tions  and  intentions  of  these  politicat 
banditti,  who  evidently  cain  prescribe  no 
limits  to  their  project  below  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  government.  I  recol- 
lect that  the  moral,  sagacious,  and  juvenil© 
Lord  Holland  said,  as  long  as  twelve 
years  ago,  when  speaking  of  re-invigora- 
ting our  'departed,  dead  constitution,^' 
that  '*  the  thing  might  be  done  in  an  hour;** 
— and  so  it  might,  in  the  exact  way  that 
the  Jacobins  wish,  if  the  sentinels  of  the 
constitution  were  to  slumber  on  their 
posts:  but  even  though,  since  the  time  of 
Pitt,  there  has  not  been  any  notable  dis- 
play of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  exist- 
ing  government,  it  does  not  augur  much 
in  favour  of  the  courage  of  the  Jacobins, 
that  they  have  made  no  active,  citizen- 
like attempt  upon  us — that  they  have  not 
seized  upon  any  fortunate  hour  to  begiil 
the  execution  of  their  desperate  enter* 
prise — But  they  have,  doubtlessly,  growii 
wise  by  the  result  of  their  experience, 
and  have  convinced  themselves  of  the 
utility  of  caution  in  all  their  future  Ope- 
rations ;  not»  chusing  to  hazard,  by  violent 
and  sudden  proceedings,  another  blessed 
specimen  of  a  trial  by  Jury  !  Besides^ 
they  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  hiVe 
profited  in  no  small  degree  by  the  events 
which  have  of  late  years  occurred  in  their 
Utopian  territory,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  channel,  where  the  sanguinary  adven- 
turer, who  was  formerly  their  demigod, 
has  had  the  sagacity  to  profit  by  human 
weakness,  and  convert  the  ''holy  right 
of  insurrection*'  into  a  ladder,  to  convey 
him,  through  rivers  of  blood,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  mortal  arnbition  !  Now,  .if  these 
Wretched  idiots  had  not  been,  ail  along, 
deluded  by  their  base  and  blind  thirst  for 
a  revolution,  they  might  have  easily  prog- 
aosticated  in,  what  way  the  career  of  Na- 
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poleon  would  terminate,  or  rather,  to  what 
degree  his  ambition  would  be  elongated. 
*Fhey  had  only  to  look  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  to  have   convinced  them 


1'his  system  of  aggrandizement,  as 
pursued  by  Uuonaparte,  having  stagnated 
and  in  some  degree  disgusted  the  original 
Jacobins,  ihey  wish  to  pass  it  over  as  if 


selves  that  Buonaparte  was  only  follow-  it  had  never  taken  place;  and,  according- 
ing.an  example  that  had  been  set  before 
him   by  the' ievolutionisers  of  antiquity. 
It  would  be  as  great  a  climax  of  human 
Absurdity  to  assert  or  suppose  that  this 
little  conqueror  would  not  have  followed 
the  steps  of  his  ancient  predecessors,  as 
^it  would  be  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
noted   speaking  or  writing  demagogues 
of  our  day,  would  not,  when  the  lately- 
mentioned  "  hour"  should  arrive,  under- 
mine each  otiier  in  every  possible'  man- 
ner, and  render  their  country  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  desolation,  to  gratify  their 
personal  vanity  and  ambition: — Even  a 
jacobin  or  democrat,  must,  I  should  think, 
admit,    that  Julius  Caesar  was   a  much 
greater  man   than    Buonaparte;    for    he 
possessed    talents    of    the   mental    kind, 
which  the  slaves  of  the  latter  have  never, 
in  all  the  excess  of  their  adulation,  ven- 
tured to  attribute  to  their  idol; — nor  can 


ly,  we  do  not  hear,  at  their  public  meet- 
ings, any  allusions  to  the  "great  man*' 
who  was  to  regenerate  the  world : — on 
the  contrary,  they  confine  themselves, 
with  a  sort  of  tremor,  to  their  own  pros- 
pective operations.  At  the  gormandiz- 
ing assemblage  of  these  radical  reform* 
ers,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  instant, 
there  was  such  a  sickening  portion  of 
rant  as  we  find  by  the  details  jn  the  Ja- 
cobin Papers,  that  the  perusal  of  it  ab- 
solutely turns  one's  stomach,  in  the  first 
place  we  are  told  that  "  the  day  was 
celebrated  by  nearly  200  gentlemen.'** 
What  a  prostitution  of  language !  If  / 
had  been  under  the  constraint  of  writing: 
a  report  of  the  business,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  described  them  as  200  ra^- 
gamuj/,'ns,  forming  a  rabble 

" — Fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil !" 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  chairman 


the  Lilliputian  tyrant,  in  this  respect,  and  some  five  or  six  of  his  partisans,  it 
even  be  compared  to  our  Cromwell,  whojwould  not  appear,  by  the  names,  that 
first  murdered   his  king,  and  then  madei there  was  any   fellow  in  the  room  who 


both  tools  and  fools  of  the  people,  loo 
fatally  just,  indeed,  is  the  remark  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  the  outrageous  contentions  of 
daring  factions  always  terminated  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  bold  and  desperate  genius, 
who  subjugated  every  thing  to  his  will 
and  pleasure;  the  first  triumvirate,  ht 
observes,  ended  in  the  dominion  of  Julius 
Caesar,  while  the  second  paved  the  road 
for  Augustus.  Besides,  have  we  not  the 
instances  of  L.  C.  Cinna,  Marius,  and 
Sylla;  the  first  of  whom,  by  deluging  Rome 
with  human  blood,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  four  times  consul ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, after  displaying  the  utmost  degree  of 
Arrogance  and  outrage  towards  the  sove- 
reigns whom  he  had  overcome,  returned 


could  buy  or  get  credit>  for  a  bottle  of 
wine;  though,  by  a  knowledge  of  "  The 
art  oj' living  in  London"  he  might  have 
been  able  to  raise  the  wind  fiutiicieniiy 
to  procure  a  dinner-ticket,  to  celebrate 
this  glorious  anniversary  ! 

Dinner  being  over,  some  of  the  gentrjf 
got  to  speaking,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected.  The  chairman  ^e-^yxw  by 
telling  his  mob,  that  "  the  state  of  tie 
country  was  most  alarming;'*  and  that 
nothing  could  rescue  us  but  reform/*' 
"  Of  this  he  believed  (vain  hope!)  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  country  was  how 
convinced.'"  This  is  only -another  in- 
stance of  the  extent  to  vvtiich  men  will 
go,  when  they  want  to  flatter  themselves  f 


to  Rome,  and  in  one  day  massacred  seven  He  concluded  by  drinking  the  healths  of 
thousand  citizens,  to  whom  he   had  pro-'the  diflerent  "  acquitted  felons!^' 


mised  pardon ;  but  whom  he  afterwards 
chose  to  consider  as  rebels^  Is  not  this 
the  very  track  that  the  citizen-murderer 
of  Toulon  and  Jaffa  has  followed  from 
the  commencement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer? Nay,  he  has  gone  fcirther,  for,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  this  very  Sylla  for  his  model; 
for  the  latter  tyrant,  like  himself,  was  an 
extraordinary  patron  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences; and,  wherever  he  met  with  plun- 
der of  this  description,  he  always  «ent  it 
carefully  to  his  capital. 


Mister  Hardy  (one  of  the  200  gentU' 
menj  *'  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him'^  to 
give  a  history  of  Jacobinism,  not  «[uite 
so  elaborate  as  the  Abbe  BarruePs,  to  be 
sure,  but  delivered  under  the  appellation 
of  **  Parliamentary  Reform."  [A  Cob- 
ler  give  a  history  of  the  attempts  to  pro- 
core  a  Parliameiitary  Reform!] — All  that 
we  learn  from  this  speech  is,  that  he,  the 
said  Citizen  Hardy,  being  suspected  of 
being  a  traitor,  that  terrible  villain  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  ''sought  his  life,-*  but  he  was 
"  happily  rescued,**   Thii  very  novel- and 
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important   iofornicition  being  cnmmuni- lline;  a  mere  dolt,  a  semi-idiot, '^  a  thing 

*     '  i^entlemen,  all  of  shreds  and   patches,''  "  a  Ibol;''   and 


cated  to  the  two  hundred  gen 
oi  whom  must  have  heard  it  at  lea«;t 
.two  hundred  times  before,  the  Citi- 
zen reseated  himself  before  his  bottle. 
He  was  followed  by  some  Methodist  va- 
gabond, calling  himself  the  Reverend  J. 
Joyce,  who  "  begged  to  say  a  few  words," 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  a  note  be- 
ing found  in  his  pocket,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  and  containing  the  words, 

'*  WE  SHALL  ALL  BE  READY  ON  THURS- 
DAY 1''  he  had  been  imprisoned  six 
months,  without  any  reason,  though  he 
cannot  help  suspecting,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of"  His  KNOWN  ATTACH- 
MENT TO  Parliamentary  Reform!" 
I  strongly  suspect  so  too  ;  but  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  is  a  personage  certainly 
too  insignificant  to  induce  me  to  say  any 
more  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

A  song  was  then  vsung,  composed  for 
the  occasion,  but  as  none  of  the  Jacobin 
Papers  have  ventured  to  publish  it,  we 
may  readily  imagine  what  sort  of  a  com- 
position it  was. 

The   mobocratic    Counsellor    Clifford 
then  reminded  the  gentlemen  of  the  vast 
sums  Sir  Francis  Burdett   had  lately  ^\- 
Ten  away,  to  keep  his  popularity  a  little 
longer  afloat;  and  concluded  with  drink- 
ing his  health,  as  ''the  best  friend  of  the 
'  Kirg!"     Whether  this  was  meant  as  a 
negative   insult  to    the    Botley    Dema- 
gogue, I  cannot  presume  to  decide;  but 
it  shows  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  King  has  friends  of  very 
DIFFERENT  sorts!  Cubbett  is  self-de- 
nominated "the  King's  friend;''  but  the 
Burdettites,  by  giving  to  their  idol  the 
superlation  appellative  of  the  King's  best 
friend,  evidently  insinuate  that  Cobbett 
is  not  quite  so  good  a  one  as  he  ouffht 
to  be !  ^ 

Citizen    Waithman  could  not  refrain 

from  demanding  his  share  of  applause ; 

procure    which,     he    informed     the 


to 

gentlemen,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
leform  more  and  more  every  hour;  and 
.that  Mister  Hardy  and  the  oihttr  gen- 
tlemen, had  also  been  friend^  of  reform 
,and   enemies   of   war T     Now    if   this 
,  speech  be  not  the  very  quintessence  of 
oratory— if  it  be   not   the   '' mulium  in 
pariW    of    Jacobinical     eloquence      1 
should  like  to  know  what  i«' 
^en-orator,  of  course 
share  of  applause. 


shall  at  once  drop  my  talons  upon  a7^- 
other  Jacobin,  of  whom  I  suspect  I  krio^V 
something. 

•'  Mr.  John  Wright,  as  one  of  the  Mein- 
^' bers  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  oF 
'*  London — would  not  detain  the  conipa- 
''  ny  longer  than  to  state,  the  perfect  co- 
"  incidence  of  his  sentiments  with  those 
"which  they  had  heard  from  the  ivorthy 
*'  Alderman  and  Gentlemen  who  last 
"spoke,  [One  would  suppose  from  this, 
that  they  were  all  drunk;  and,  as  usual, 
under  such  circumsi duces,  were  speaking 
five  or  six  at  a  time  !]  for  whose  talents 
"  and  pairiotistn,  he  begged  leave,  at  the 
"same  time,  to  profess  his  greatest  re- 
"  spect.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Coun- 
"  cil,  his  humble  efforts  should  never  be 
"wanting  to  support , such  measures,  as 
"  were  calculated  to  protect,  or  promote 
"  those  principles  of  liberty  for  which 
"  Hampden  bled  in  the  field,  and  Sydney 
"  oji  the  scaffold — those  principles  he  had 
"ever  maintained,  and  would  support  to 
''  the  last  hour  of  his  life."  [Mr.  ^Vright 
was  of  course  very  loudly  applauded. 

Aye,  reader,  this  is  the  slang ;  this  is 
it ; — the   principles    of   LIBERTY,  for 
which  Hampden  bled  in  the  field,  and 
Sydney  on  the  scaffold  !  Why,  I  really 
thought  that  the  revolutionisers  had  worn 
this  sanguinary  declamation  even  to  rags 
and  tatters;  as  we  had  not  heard  it  for 
some  years  before  ;  but  now  we  see  it  is 
revived,  as  a  watch  word,  or  prelude,  no 
doubt  to  their  systematic  efforts  to  re- 
store "  the  principles  of  liberty  all  over 
the  ivorld  !'*  But  as  any  appeal  derives 
an  importance  proportionate  to  the  rank 
or  respectability  of  the  d^claimer,  I  should 
wish  that  some  of  my  readers  would  in- 
form me  who  this  "  Mr.  John  Wright, 
"  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  London," 
actually  is;  or  if  they  will  inform  ipne 
who  he  is  not,  it  will  answer  just  the  same 
purpose  !  I  remember,  that  some  eleven 
or  twelve  years  ago,  there  was  a  John 
Wright,  a  bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  who 
at  that  time  was  reckoned  a  very  loyal 
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r,  as  a  creature  un- 

e veil  of  a  single 


man ;  and,  it  seems  he  was  one  of  those 
who,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Botley  dema- 
gogue, would  not  be  "  loyal  for  no- 
thing;"  for  the  government  gave  him  all 
its  little,  temporary  publications;  and 
he  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  fa- 
mous Anti-Jacobin  newspaper!  But, 
as  strange  things  occur  in  th,is  queer 
world,  it  came  to  pass,  about  fen  years 
ago,  that  the  said  John  Wright  happened 
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to  have  his  name  printed  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  Lmidon  Gazette  !  From  that  time 
he  ceased  to  be  what  is  called  a  public 
character ;  but,  in  the  year  1803,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  this  John  Wright 
was  employed  by  Cobbett^  to  assist  him 
in  getting  ready  the  matter  for  his  papery 
and  from  that  time  up  to  this  very  hour, 
the  said  John  Wright  continues,  in  Lon- 
don, as  the  acting  editor  of  "  Cobbett's 
Weekly  Political  Register ;''  his  duty 
being  to  supervise  Cobhett^s  grammar, 
and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  turn 
nonsense  into  common  sense  ! — Now,  as  a 
gentleman,  (not  one  of  the  two  hundred) 
who  has  a  better  knowledge  than  myself 
of  all  the  existing  democrats,  lately  as* 
sured  me  that  the  John  Wright,  whom  I 
have  described,  was  once  a  most  notorious 
Jacobin  and  leveller,  a  member  of  the 
Corresponding  Society,  &c.  &c.  and  that 
he  afterwards  found  it  to  his  interest  to 
turn  loi/al;  aud  then  again  resumed  his 
original  profession  of  a  seditious  dema- 
gogue ;  it  strikes  me,  that  the  John 
Wright,  Cobbett's  sense-maker,  is  the 
very  identical  John  Wright,  soi-disant 
*'  member  of  the  Corporation  of  London  !'' 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me,  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong  as  to  these  political 
"  Portraits  of  Cervantes,"  I  shall  not 
deign  to  ask  pardon  either  of  one  or  the 
other :  but,  if  there  be  but  one  John 
Wright,  then  the  notable  allusion  to 
Hampden  and  Sydney  may  be  easily 
accounted  for ! 

This  tavern-jargon  must,  I  should  con- 
ceive, convince  the  most  apathetic,  that 
Jacobinism  is  far  from  being  extinct !  In 
fact,  when  we  observe  the  incessant  acti- 
vity of  the  democrats,  and  perceive  the 
open  encouragement  they  obtain  from 
the  legions  of  scribblers  who  are  enlisted 
under  their  banners — when  we  are  obli- 
ged to  see  in  every  coflee-house  and  place 
of  public  resort  some  infamous  jacobin 
newspaper  or  publication,  and  to  have  our 
understanding  outraged  by  hearing  the 
vile  declamation  of  those  vvho  assume,  as 
their  own,  the  sentiments  which  appear 
in  print  before  them— when  we  see  and 
hear  all  this  at  every  step  we  take,  ought 
we  to,  or  can  we,  doubt,  that  under  the 
futile  mask  of  Reform  lurks  the  horrible 
demon  of  Revolution? — We  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  entertain  a  question 
on  the  subject.  F.  W.  B. 

Jacobin  Magistrates  !— In  the 
last  remarks  which  I  had  occasion  to 
make  relative  to  the  Jubilee,  I  brieflv  al- 
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luded  to  the  conduct  of  certain  individu- 
als in  Hampshire,  who  hold  his  Majesty's 
commission  of  the  peace.  These  men,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  would  have 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  second  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  in  iheir  respective 
neighbourhood,  instead  of  counteracting 
the  popular  feeling  which  every  where 
manifested  itself  on  that  glorious  dav. 
Their  conduct,  however,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  clearly  shows  one  consequence 
of  the  Botley  Boreas  having  been  so  long 
suftered  to  blow  about,  with  impunity, 
his  pestiferous  blasts  of  sedition.  I  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  not, 
in  all  England,  a  county  in  which  the 
sentiments  of  opulent  landholders  and 
tarmers  have  been  so  perverted  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Jacobinism,  as  in  this  very  county 
of  Hants. — We  can  excuse  the  sedition 
which  prevails  in  manufacturing  towns, 
where  labouring  people  are  obliged  to  con- 
gregate, and  amongsiwhom,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  life  and  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  sentiments  hostile  to  the  existing 
government  may  be  expected  to  prevail  ; 
but  in  such  an  opulent  county  as  Hamp- 
shire, to  observe  the  richest  inhabitants 
perpetually  ranting  about  oppressions  and 
abuses,  in  all  the  strains  of  the  first  infu- 
riate demagogues  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, is  truly  abhorrent  and  disgusting. 
How  long  the  really  independent  gen- 
tlemen of  this  devoted  county  are  doom- 
ed to  bear  with  the  taunts,  the  insults, 
and  fabrications  of  their  numerous  Jaco- 
bin neighbours,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive; but,  surely,  if  they  possess  the  or- 
dinary  feelings  of  men,  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  they  will  combine  to  resist  and 
refute,  by  every  possible  means,  such 
dangerous  sentiments  as  have  been  infu- 
sed amoag  the  illiterate  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants. If  they  do  not  enter  into  such 
a  combination,  the  object  of  which  must 
be  both  to  speak  down  and  write  down 
their  opponents,  their  cOtmty  will,  on  all 
meetings  of  a  public  nature,  bear  an  ex- 
act resemblance  to  the  inside  of  our  The- 
atre, where  the  voice  of  reason  and  of 
truth  is  completely  drowned  by  the 
beastly  clamours  of  a  senseless  and  exult- 
ing mob.  With  respect  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  some  magistrates  on  the  Jubilee 
night,  I  shall  communicate  the  statement 
which  has  been  transmit,ted  to  me  by  a 
correspondent,  and  leave  my  readers  to 
reflect  on  the  obvious  consequences  of 
such  men,  as  are  therein  described,  being 
empowered  to  administer  the  law  to  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  name  of  their  Sovereign. 
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I  cannot  but  regret  that  my  correspond- 
ent did  not  transmit  me    the  vamen  ot 
these  fellows;  as,  if  I  had  obtained  them, 
I  should  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  n)}^ 
country  to  give  them  publicity,  and  to 
hold  oat  the'^propriety  of  iheir  being  im- 
mediately struck  out  of  the  list.    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  letter  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded:— 
Sir, 
As  you  h^ive  watched  the  progress  of 
Jacobinism,  with   the  most   scrutinizing 
attention,  and  have  done  hiore  than  any 
any  other  person  towards  exposing  the 
arts  and  deceptions  of  those  miserable 
wretches,  who  profess  themselves  disci- 
ples  to   its    pestiferous   and    parallzin^' 
principles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
you  some  remarkable   instances  of  the 
conduct  of  ccrtaui  persons,  residing  not 
20  miles  from  Portsmouth. — I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  \\\\\  have  many  similar  in- 
timations given  you  from  diiierent  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  from  v.hich  you  will  be 
able  to   djaw  such  deductions,   in   your 
valuable   Register,  fis  will   fully  justify 
you  for  the  opinion   you   have  already 
promulgated  respecting  the-manner  in 
which   the  loyally  of  liritons  was  likely 
to  be  damped  by  the  voice  of  tlisaftection, 
on  the  late  gloiious  Jubilee. 

The  place  alluded  to  possesses  a  vast 
population,  and,  speakj.ng  in  the  aggre- 
gate, there  is  not  a  spnt>Jh  his  Majesty's 
dominions  where  loyalt3^and  true  British 
feelings  \vere  more  conspicuous  : — but 
these  genuine  tests  of  every  thing  that  is 
good  and  laudable  in  a  free  and  happy 
people,  are  sometimes  most  unfortunate- 
ly eclipsed  by  those  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site tendency,  which  are  predominant  in 
the  hearts  of  certain  persons,  who  have 
full  possession  of  the  municipal  represen- 
tation of  the  town. — Under  such  refrige- 
rating and  unsocial  auspices,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  loyalty  of  the  inha- 
bitants should  shine  so  resplendently  as 
where  it  is  cherished  and  promoted  on  a 
more  genial  soil.  This  will  be  fully  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  statement:  On 
the  public  meeting  that  took  place  re- 
specting the  mode  by  which  the  day 
ought  to  be  celebrated,  it  was  decreed 
that  subscriptions  should  be  entered  into 
ibr  certain  benevolent  purposes.  So  far 
$0  good.  A  gentlenrien  present,  (by  no 
means  deficient  in  loy?i!ty)  but  certainly 
mistaken  in  this  point',  expressed  his  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  illuminations, 
which  unfortunately  led  to  a  decision, 
that,  though  they  could  not  be  interdicted, 


yet  that  they  would  not  be  countenanced 
or  encouraged. — In  the  evening,  one  pri- 
vate house  only,  and  one  room  in  a  tavern, 
where  several  gentlemen  dined,  were 
lighted  up,  when  one  magistrate,  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  writhing  with  torture  at 
the  general  burst  of  loyalty  that  was 
evinced,  ordered  the  lights  to  be  put  out. 
— At  both  places,  however,  compliance 
was  spiritedly  refused  ;  but,  upon  receiv- 
ing such  a  reply  at  the  inn,  the  proprie- 
tor thereof  ivas  desired  to  recollect  THAT 

LICENSES  WERE  IN  THE  GIFT  OF  THE 

MAGISTRATES  ! — Tiiis,  however,  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  as  the  inn- 
keeper indignantly  refused  to  accede 
to  so  unjustifiable  a  mandate,  nolwith- 
,standing  the  wicked  and  arbitrary  threat 
of  an  undue  exercise  of  magisterial  pow- 
er. 

At  the  different  public-houses  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  many  iittle  par- 
ties had  been  made,  at  which  hundreds 
of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  intended 
to  enjoy  themselves  by  the  innocent  a- 
musement  of  dancing — but  though  dari" 
cing  could  not  be  prevented,  yet  a  fiddle 
could,  and  orders  were  absolutely  sent  to 
all  those  houses,  forbidding  any  such  ex- 
hilarating and  joyous  soundsl!!  I  leave 
you.  Sir,  to  make  your  remarks  upon  siich 
wicked  and  rancorous  conduct :  draw  these 
democrats  and  jacobins  forward  to  public 
view,  in  their  true  colours;  thej'  only  re- 
quire to  be  fully  exposed,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  more  capable  than  yourself  of  do- 
ing this,  in  a  proper  way, 

I  am,  &c. 

A  Loyalist., 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  inclose  you  a  letter  for  Sir  P. 
Burdett,  and  [return  you  many  thanks  for 
the  attention  with  which  you  are  pleased 
to  distinguish  the  communicatiohs  1  have 
la'eiy  transmitted  to  you. — I  am  but  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  to  Southamp- 
ton, and  am  happy  to  observe,  that  your 
literary  labours  have  caused  a  gloomy 
cloud  of  discord  and  dissentiou  to  over- 
spread the  Whigs  of  this  county.  Au- 
spicious may  it  prove,  and  happy  be  the 
presage  of  their  dispersion,  and  their  ruin! 
But  let  it  not  inspire  a  sanguine  and  pre- 
mature confidence,  which,  by  relaxing  the  || 
ardour  of  pursuit,  may  in  the  end,  de- 
feat your  hopes,  a«d  rob  you  of  the 
glorious  object  of  your  toils!— Besides, 
at  this  crisis,  there  aie  those  who  are 
yet  |»ee   to  chuse  their  political  line; 
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and,  if  properly  incited,  what  doubt  can 
long  remain,  in  favour  of  which  they 
will  decide  ?— Is  not  the  support  oF  the 
.  Whigs  but  another  term  for  meanness  and 
treachery  ?  Is  not  that  of  the  crown  the 
very  echo  of  virtue  and  integrity  ? — 
The  former  is  indeed  a  phalanx  of  baser 
ness — the  latter,  the  sacred  league  of  wis- 
dom and  of  honour  ! — I  should  here  ob- 
'  ser\?e,  however^  that  the  established  au- 
thorities ought  to  give  you  every  assist- 
ance possible  in  the  prosecution  of  your 
•  important  design.  The  clergy  in  parti- 
cular should  exert  themselves,  and  deny 
all  manner  of  countenance  to  Cobbett  and 
his  friends.  In  the  place  of  this,  with  re- 
gret, I  perceived,  that  some  few  of  them  in 
Winchester  looked  at  his  paper,  while 
others  frequent  a  certain  coffee-house  in 
that  city, where  Cobbett  is  registered,  and 
where  You  or  the  Post  are  never  received. 
And  it  is  said  that  the  Dean,  although 
i:nown  to  be  the  first  scholar,  and  as  loyal 
a  subject  as  any  in  England,  suffers  a  Ja- 
cobin Register  to  contaminate  his  house  ! 
- — This  apathy  or  inconsistency  may  be 
fatal  to  the  church  \ — It  may  cause  her 
to  sleep  on  the  precipice,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  that  mine  which  Cobbett  is  la- 
bouring to  explode  ! — If  the  clergy  call 
this  declamation,  let  them  go  to  South- 
ampton, and  ask — "  Is  there  not  a  book- 
seller in  this  town,  a  disciple  of  Cobbett, 
and  the  president  of  a  society,  and  who 
publicly  declares,  that  the  shortest  way 
to  save  the  nation  is,  by  supplying  the 
place  of  the  <fl.re5  with  the  revenues  of 
the  church  ?  And  let  them  farther  ask, 
whether  the  following  wild  and  dangerous 
composition  be  not  the  preamble  to  that 
society's  social  contract  or  system  of 
Jaws  ? 

"Well  has  it  been  imagined,  that  every 
**  human  entity  has  universal,  fixed,  and 
"  innate  ideas  from  the  first,  infused  in 
"  every  created  soul  common  to  cJl — equal 
*'  to  all — perfect  to  all — as  perfect  to  the 
"  savage  in  his  cave,  as  to  an  English* 
'*  man  in  the  senate  ! — Thus  has  univer- 
*'  sal  nature  endowed  the  whole  stock  of 
"  the  human  race  with  equal  and  inipartial 
*'  powers,  to  receive  and  to  enjoy  the  per- 
*'  feet  completion  of  universal  rights ; 
-"  those  rig"A^5,  which  owv  first  thoughts 
''  inspire,  and  which  should  not  be  cbeck- 
"  ed  by  the  authority  of  princes  or  by  the 
"  bondage  of  priests  I  To  dispense,  ^nd 
"  perfect  these  vast  original  blessings, 
"  to  the  whole  world  at  large,  is  the  great 
*'  work  reserved  FOR  Cobbett  in  our 


*'  and  people  of  the  earth  confeclerate  t|i 
",i)ne  universal  cruisade,  to  rescue  thesp 
*'  sacred  birth-rights  from  barbarons  yio- 
"  lation  I  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  gone 
"  forth !  Her  voice  is  the  universal  Ian-* 
"  guage  of  mankind. — Let  it  be  heard  in 
"  the  echoed  thunder  of  the  world— -ti[l 
"  universal  Cobbetiism  incorporate  with 
"  human  nature,  and  blend  its  essence 
"  with  the  soul  of  mankind  ! !  !  l" 

I  repeat  it.  Sir,  let  the  clergy  ask  the 
above  questions  in  the  streets  lofSoatl?- 
ampton,  and  they  will  soon  learn  where 
the  author  of  such  dangerous  extravtf" 
gance  resides.  Let  them  demand  the 
same  information  in  various  other  town^: 
— the  answers  may  serve  to  rouse  thism 
from  that  sup^rie/i^ss  in  v:hich  they  aop^ 
ejcist  /  /  / 

For  yourself.  Sir,  proceed  undismayed. 
Labour,  vigilance,  and  patience  are  yo»r 
badge  !  Reputation  the  palm  ! — And,  if 
you  sink  in  the  cause  of  loyalty,  welcpine 
the  stroke !  it  will  transinit  yo^r  name  to 
posterity  with  a  martyr's  glory  and  a 
patriot's  fame  1 

Your  attached  cpjrre^ondent, 
Nov.  13th,  1809.  AlbioH. 

To  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT. 

"  HiBc  ego  non  credara  Venusina  dfgna  ivterta.? 
H<ec  ego  non  agitem  ?'* 

LETTER  IV. 

Sir,— To  suppose  that^  in  so  momen- 
tous an  aera  as  the  present,  such  a  man 
as  you  should  be  passed  by  in  fastidious 
negligence,  woul4  be  to  afiVont  the  uh- 
derstanding  of  the  public.  And  yet, 
had  not  an  accident  thrown  a  writteo  pa- 
per in  my  way,  in  which  yon  are  men- 
tioned, J  might  have  had  to  reproach  my- 
self for  suffering  you  to  slumber  a  longer 
time  in  obscurity  and  retirement.— I 
must  recall  the  word  "slumber/*  for 
the  accident  alluded  to  conftims  sue 
in  an  opinion  I  had  every  right  to  enters 
tain,  that  you,  and  the  leading  Whigs, 
instead  o{  tlumberiug\n  solitude,  haTe|>een 
more  than  ever  on  the  §wi  vivei  and  that 
you  have  been  augmenting  yo^r  parlia- 
mentary LegioN>  with  a  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity which  would  do  honour  to  a  better 
cause. — ^It  appears,  too,  that  the  spirit  of 
proselytism  has  animated  y<m  in  particu- 
lar, all  the  summer,  and  that  what  Dry- 
den  says  of  the  libertinism  of  Charles 
the  Second — 
"  To  multiply  hi»  image  through  the  /com?," 

is  true  in  a  worse  sense  of  Sir  Francis, 


*' own  times.  No]«^^  then,  let  etcry  natiojoli  pbieiye,  m  a  wpw  ^cn^c,  2^1  pm 
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proud  to  know  that,  although  the  country 
respects  the  natural  otispringof  her  prin- 
ces, she  will  never  cherish,  or  maintain, 
the  wild  anl  spurious  issue  of  her  knaveo 
and  enthusiasts.  I  am  told  that  this  as- 
sertion has  exceptions.  If  it  have,  they 
are  similar  to  the  few  which  disfigure 
thoj^e  in  society,  who  caress  deformeci 
lihd  loathsome  objects,  and  who  have  no 
taste  for  such  as  are  distinguished  by  en- 
dowment of  mind,  symmetry  of  form, 
and  beauty  of  countenance, — However, 
as  the  passion  for  propagating  your  poli 
tical  image  appears  so  strongly  to  predo- 
minate, Iwill  not  oppose,— but  accord  it 
all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  And, 
as  you  cannot  draw  your  own  portrait 
without  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  which  might 
lead  your  pencil  into  a  false  expression 
of  the  chiaroscuro  tint  and  carnation, 
I  shall  undertake  the  office  of  painter,  and 
gibber,  up  your  picture  as  high  as  the 
oversetting  ambition,  which  swallows  up 
all  your  other  appetites,  can  possibly  de- 
sire.' .        •   - 

To  commence.  From  Home  Tooke, 
your  political  nurst%  you  learned  to  think, 
thatevei-y  thing  was  pardonable  to  active 
talents,  and  that  nothing  was  more  useful 
than  a  singular  sophistry  and  an  arro- 
gant presumption.— From  Tom  Paine  and 
Price  you  obtained  a  taste  for  that  philo- 
sophy which  prefers  an  ideal  semblance 
of  right  t'»  triad  order  and  expediency; 
that  philor^ophy  which  makes  man  too 
free  in  his:  belief,  and  too  licentious  in 
his  sentiments,  and  which  throws  the 
whole  body  and  frame  of  society  into 
ccnfnsion  and  disturbance.— Ffom  Junius 
and  Hume,  from  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
you  imbi^jed  ineligion,  vanity,  and  a  to- 
tal want  of  all  serious  principle,  and  such  a 
misconception  of  the  retinements  of  civi- 
lizatiori,  of  order,  and  government,  tha^ 
you  think  nien  shouVd  be  let  loose  upon 
each  othevy  in  defiance  of  all  civil  power, 
just  rule,  and  legal  rcsti-aint.-— Fox  next 
taught"  you  to  throw  the  veil  of  florid  elo- 
Cjuence  and  of  sophisticaK  argument  over 
that  pracHcil  good  sense,  which,  in  po- 
litics, it  was  almost  natural  for  him,  even 
nriconscioysli/,  to  exercise.— The  Whigs 
thea- instructed  yoU  to  believe,  that,  as 
their  club  #as  composed  of  *'  the  weather- 
leatenxoYeck"  of  those  families  whose  an- 
cestors were  the  authors  of  the"  Revolu- 
tion/and of  the  setHement  in  favour  of 
the  Hous:^  of  Hanover,  yo\y,  as  A  WIhiG, 
ought  lo  endeavour  to  hold  the  crowb'  in 
tutelage,  and  -to  leave  -  to  thfe'  Sovereign 
nothing  more  Va^xi  the  empty  honoui-s 
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and  the  merely  nominal  powers  of  the 
government;  and  Cobbett,  a  miserable  ad- 
ventu':er,  without  ancestry,  without  cha- 
racter, without  any  thing  but  impudence, 
obscenity  and  blasphemy,  is  infusing  prin- 
ciples into  your  mind,  which  will  finish 
the  portrait,  and  make  you  a  dangerous 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  as 
destructive  an  enemy  to  your  native 
country  as  Hannibal  or  Mithridates  was 
to  Rome ! 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  picture  which  you 
are  so  anxious  to  have  exhibited,  imita- 
ted, and  adored! — Having  executed  it 
v»ith  all  possible  exactitude,  or  with  a 
regard  to  resemblance  not  followed  by 
every  artist,  I  proceed  to  enquire  into 
the  public  life  of  a  man,  who  considers 
l)imself  of  such  importance.  And  what, 
is  the  result  of  my  enquiry.''  Flushed 
by  the  flattery  of  so  many  seditious  in- 
structors, you  commenced  your  career 
with  the  impression,  that  "  God  created 
the  universe,  and  that  you  were  to  dispose 
of  it  and  to  put  it  inro  order  !^'  Hence 
your  imprudence,  your  unbridled  licence 
of  language,  your  rending  of  the  leaves 
of ''  the  Red  Book,*'  and  your  plunging, 
desperate  doctrines!  Hence,  too,  those 
speeches,  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
which,  to  persons  of  discernment,  showed, 
you  to  be  a  man  ripe  and  ready  for  any 
and  all   kind    of  ■  ! — To  atone 

for  such  enormity,  and  to  hinder  the  pu- 
blic from  alienating  themselves  entirely 
from  you,  \  our  friends  perpetually  cry, 
''  he's  honest.'*  I  must  confess,  I  doubt 
it.  Or,  if  you  are  holiest  in  your  own 
opinion,  I  neither  think,  '>or  can  pro- 
nounce, you  honest  to  your  Sovereign, 
or  to  your  country;  for,  you  must  know, 
that  your  political  delusions,  from  what- 
ever source  they  coriie,  by  whatever 
means  thev  may  be  propagated,  and  in 
whatever  degree  they  may  prevail,  can 
never  be  conducive  to  the  interest  or 
honour  of  the  nation.  Admitting,  then, 
that  you  possess  tiie  honesty,  of  which 
your  friends  inake  such  a  cry,  I  ask  you, 
on  the  strength  of  it, — -can  your  doctrine 
enlarge  our  understandings, or  strengthen 
ihe  integrity  of  our  hearts?  Can  it  lessen 
our  wants,  or  increase  our  comforts.!* — 
At  home,  can  it  ever  make  us  happy? — 
Abroad,  can  it  ever  make  us  feared  or 
respected  ?  Experience,  ^ad  experience, 
sa'ys.  No. — And,  what  is  mot*e.  Sir  Fjan- 
cis.  as  you  may  not  respect  my  opinion, 
I  can  tell  you  that  Cobbett  goes  still 
more  en  avant  tha:n what  I  do,  and  snys, 
that  your  political  delusion  is  the  caur>e 
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of  all  our  calamities  and  disgraces,  do- 
mestic and  foreign;   that  it  is  a  slow,  but 
deadly,  poison  to  Biiuin ;  that,  amidst 
those  blessings,  which  are  the  envy  of 
hor  neighbours,  it   makes  her  peevish, 
mal-con^ente  I   and   mad ;     and    that    it 
mines  her  constitution  and  convulses  her 
frame,  while  it  enervates  those  councils, 
and  palsies  those   arms,  with  which  she 
would,  otherwise,  anninilate  her  foes! — 
Yes,  Sir,  this   is  Cobbett's  opinion,  nor 
rashly  uctered,  in  '^  a  drunk, ^*  but  writ- 
ten down,  revisedf^nd printed  / — You  tell 
me  that  he  expresses  very  difterent  sen- 
timents, and  gives  opposite  political   in- 
struction to  yourself,  and  to  *' the  peo- 
ple*' in  his  Register.     That  may  be.     I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  falsehood  or  con- 
tradiction.    You  must  settle  that  matter 
between  you,  at  Botley.     I  shall   only 
presume  to  observe,  that  before  you  pla- 
ced implicit  confidence  in  such  a  man, 
it  would   have   been  prudent  in  you   to 
have  made   yourelf  acquainted  with  his 
character.     Mr.  Blagdon,  the  Editor  of 
this  sound,  patriotic  Paper,  would  have 
taken   the  trouble  ot  showing   you  the 
Charletan,  seated    on  a   triumphal    car, 
drawn   by  public  Credulity;     supported 
on  one  side  by  many-mouthed  Profession, 
or  the  other  by  the  demon  of  Tyranny. — 
A  hypocrite  Janus,  with  two   faces,  one 
turned  to  the  people,  another  to  the  trea- 
sury, with  many  tongues,  speaking  con- 
trary   sentiments   and    languages  1 — But 
the  truth  is.  Sir  Francis,  you  have  never 
had  any  proper  guide  to  direct  you  to 
unerring  maxims^  and  I  doubt  whether 
you  will  now  accept  of  Mr.  Blagdon's 
aid.    The  benighted  traveller  looks  anxi- 
ously forward  to  the  light  that  may  di- 
rect his   footsteps;    the  mariner    views, 
with  attentive  eye,  the  needle,  ever  con- 
itant  to  its  invisible    ruler  in  the  north, 
and   steers,   securely    by    its    guidance, 
through  the  dangers  of  the  trackless  ocean, 
while  you  are  content  to  wander  through 
the    forest    of    uncertainty,    and    lo    be 
tossed    on  the   waves  of    political   life, 
without  searching  for  a  steady  light  to 
illumine   your  path,  or  to  direct  you  in 
a  course  so  difticult.     The   consequence 
is,   the   frightful   image  I  have  just  de- 
scribed,   and  the   miniature  of  which  \ 
compress  into   this  question, — Has   not 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  life  composed  a 
a    systematic   hostility    to     the    peace, 
honour,  and  dignity  of  your  Sovereign, 
and  to  the  glory  and  aggrandizement  of 
your  country? — I  shall  not  answer  thi» 
iquestion  myself,      J  only  remark,  that 


\? you  do  not  answer  it  in  the  affirmative, 
you  will  shock  the  opinion  even  of  your 
Whig  associates,  and  prove  to  the  world, 
that  you  are  destitute  either  of  judgment 
oi  of  truth. 

Having  cast  my  eye  over  what  I  have 
written,  1  am  the  first  to  allow  that  I  haVe 
dealt  more  in  generalities  than  in  /)«rfi- 
cular  facts;  and  that,  in  saying,  "  I  doubt 
your  honesty,''  I  made  use  of  a  language 
not  current  between  one  gentleman  and 
another.  The  first  error  I  shall  correct, 
the  latter  I  sliall  expose  the  cause  of! 

In  looking  for  a  particular  fact,  for  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  one  out  of  the 
numbers  which  pre^^ent  themselves,  I 
shall  disregard  the  falsity  of  the  report 
respecting  the  House  of  Correction  in 
Cold-bath  Fields  ;  the  colourable  majori*. 
ties  of  the  Hustings,  the  sedition  in  the 
Flouse  of  Commons,  the  fict'Uions  rights 
claimed  in  harangues,  and  the  blasphemy 
expressed  against  ''  the  Red  Book,""  to 
exalt  the  frantic  shouts  of  a  lawless  mul- 
titude !  I  pass  over  these,  and  beg  to  bend 
your  attention  to  a  transaction,  with  which 
the  public  has,  as  yet,  no  manner  of  ac- 
quaintance, but  which  will, exonerate  me 
from  the  charge  of  treating  you  in  an  un- 
gentlemanly  manner,  and  of  not  ground- 
ing my  allegations  on  facts. 

At  the  time.  Sir  Francis,  that  you  hurl- 
ed open  defiance  against  whatever  was 
venerable  among  us ;  at  the  time  that 
you  boasted,  that  you  st<iod  upon  a  rock, 
from  which  you  could  not  be  removed 
by  any  hired  Magistrates,  Parliaments, 
or  Kings,  there  existed  a  set  of  malevo- 
lent spirits  in  the  metropolis,  who  enter- 
ed into  an  infamous  conspiracy  against 
the  purity  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood ; 
whom  they  grossly  calumniated,  in  order 
that  the  public  might,  in  time,  lose  that 
reverence  and  respect  for  them  which 
checked  the  progress  of  republicanism, 
and  all  the  other  evils  which  accompany 
so  destructive  a  flood.  This  horde  of  po- 
litical conspirators  gave  birth  to  otlier 
wretches,  who  xvrote  threatening  letters 
to  several  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
with  a  view  to  extort  money  ;  a.id  one 
literary  villain,  in  particular,  with  the 
same  intent,  sent  a  manuscript  work  to  a 
Princess,  which,  wiien  returned  with  the 
silent  contempt  of  conscious  virtue,  was 
applied  to  a  beautiful  young  creature  of 
distinction,  andin  a  manner  so  stigmatizing, 
although  false,  thvit  she  sunk  under  the 
implication,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart ! 
And  so  bold  did  another  wretch  become, 
that  he  made  a  specific  charge  of  20001. 
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from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  the  oppressed  1  But,  instead  of  proceed- 


Wales,  for  the  suppression  of  an  infamous 
libel,  which  the  author,  otherwise,  was 
determined  to  print. '  Notwithstanding 
the  little  success  with  which  these  nefa- 
rious proceedings  was  encouraged,  still, 
as  a  mistaken  lenity  hindered  the  culprits 
from  being  proseciite^  as  felons,  it  exci- 
ted others  to  attack  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York;  and  to  endeavour  to 
'extoVt  money  from  him  "on  a  variety  of 
false  preleiicesr  0f  this  latter  number 
there >Vas  one  ve^y  extraordinary  person ; 
^  fee^  w'asr  a  mari^t*f^<^iisid^rable  acquire- 
•  merits  and  accomp'lisliliiient  of  manners, 
but  whom  i\\e,Y>\^e  superseded  for  a  to- 
tal neglect  of  his  military  duties.  This 
person,  with  consummate  skill,  drew  up  a 
.'Hiemoir,  wherein  he  proved, /rowt  suborn- 
yied  evidence,  that  the  Duke  obtained  from 
'hfkn  (on  the  plea  of  promotion)  through 
.  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  aftervvards  superseded  him, 
while  on  foreign  service,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  the  obligation  altogether ! 
-  Copies  of  this  memoir  were  sent  in,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  office  of  H.  R.  PI. 
with  specific  demands  of  money  for  its 
■suppression.  No  answers,  however,  were 
jet.urned.  Colonel  Xxordon,  at  length, 
Mcaried  with  such  vicious  importunity, 
directed  the  Duke^s  counsel  to  proceed  in 
the  case;  but,  the  intended  defendant  ab- 
sconding, the  afiair  dropped. — And  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  you.  Sir  Francis  ? 
I  request  a  moment's  patience. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1808,  you 
received  a  letter  from  this  self  same  su- 
perseded officer.  The  substance  of  it  lies 
before  me.  It  states,  that  he  was  juggled 
out  of  3001.  and  otherwise  treated  in  the 
most  tyrannic  and  inhuman  manner;  that 
he  was  sent  to  join  a  foreign  regiment, 
jin'd  there  broke,  without  the  advantage 
f*^  a  CoLirt-Martial,  or  any  kind  of  hear- 
'■ing  whatever.  It  also  goes  to  show,  that 
he^iad  ample  evidence  to  back  his  asser- 
'-•tions,  and  concludes  by  beseeching  you 
to  inipeach  his  Royal  oppressor,  and  to 
obtain  for  him  redress  from  the  House  of 
Commons. 

You  will  allow.  Sir,  that  his  letter  to 
you,  of  which  the  above  notes  are  but  a 
T^pld  precis,  was  written  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner ;  and  that  you  gave  it  all 
the  faith  and  sensibility  you  possess. 
.  This  is  certain,  that  it  imposed  upon  you, 
■  and  you  probably  exulted  for  a  time  in 
having  the  means  of  humbling  2^  prince, 
and  of  elevating  yourself,  by  opposing 
oppression  and  advocating  K\x^  c^use  of 


ng  farther  in  affirmations,  you  must  al- 
low me,  respecting  what  is  to  followj"  to* 
prefer,  for  reasons  which  your  sagacity 
cannot  fail  to  discover,  the  mode  of  ask- 
ing you  a  few  questions.  I,  therefore, 
demand  to  know,  whether  it  be  not 
true,  that  you  collected  a  hideous. mass  of 
systematic  evidence,  equally  iniquitous,, 
though  certainly  not  so  to  ^qmy,  know- 
ledge; and  that  you  had  every  engine  iri 
readiness  to  commence  the  first  scene  of 
a  popular  contention,  the  lastact  of  which 
would  probably  have  ended  in  .t)ie  out- 
rage of  faction,  and  the  devastation  of  ci- 
vil war? — But  did  you  not  proceed  ?  No, 
Sir  Francis;  we  know  you  did  not  I  for, 
just  at  this  time,  was  it  not  suggested  to 
you,  by  your  friends,  that,  althongb  the 
King  would  not  be  dragooned  into  a  dis- 
position to  t^ke  you  into  his  councils, 
still  he  might  be  Jiattered  into  such  a 
measure  !  and,  as  a  proof  of  tiiis  gracious 
temper  in  his  Majesty,  your  attention,  it 
is  whispered,  was  directed  to  Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  Erskine,  &c.  &c.  ;and  you  were 
shoivn  an  appointment  for  the  War  De- 
partment, which  was  made  out  for  a  prin- 
cipal Whig  during  the  administration  of 
his  patriot  relative.  Lord  Grey  !  /  /-—It 
was  also  observed  by  the  Whig  jmiia^ 
which  met  on  the  proceeding,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  atrocious  calumnies 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  uttering,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  house,  charges  from  you 
would  have  no  weight;  in  other  words, 
that  you  had  cried,  ".wolf!  wolf!^'  so 
often,  that  no  person  would  attend  to  your 
complaint;  and  that,  to  give  the  accusa- 
tions the  novelty  diXi^  importance  essential 
to  the  ruin  of  tlie  intended  victim,  they 
must  come  from  a  less  notorious,  thougl> 
not  less  desperate,  mind.— Hence,  and 
from  hence  alone,  arose  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Wardle  to  be  the  Duke's  pub- 
lic accuser  !t— a  subject  which  I  shall  take 
up  in  my  next  letter,  and  which  I  shall 
address  to  that  immaculate  gentlemart 
himself! 

Now,  Sir,  to  return  to  yon,  may  I  ask, 
as  you  decidedly  and  firmly  believed,. 
that  you  we«e  in  possession  of  evidence 
to  prove  a  princ«  unworthy  of  his  station, 
and  of  a  great  public  trust,  was  it  honest 
of  you  to  decline  his  prosecution  ?  And, 
as  a  fellow  subject  stated  to  you,  that  he 
was  suffering  under  a. gri^'a/ic^  which 
no  power  but  the  ParZiaiw^jaf  .could  re- 
dress, was  it  humane  of  you  to  abandon 
him  to  his  parish,  and  not  to  present  his 
cas^  t9  the  house  I    What  had  becopa^ 
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of  that  over  righteous  zeal,  which  per^^e- 
ciUed  Governor  Aris,  and  of  that  abun- 
dant bc>unty>  which  kindled  such  a  flame 
in  favv>ur  of  the   nji-cieants  confided   a 
his  trust?      Wh'i?    had  become  of  tha' 
daring  courage,  which  rescued  OH Jonnor 
from  the  gailows;  and  of  tliat  sensibilUi/, 
which  induced   you  to  weep  u.ider  the 
scaftbld  of  Despard  ?     Wliat  had  become 
of  that  patriotism,  which  waged  eterna! 
war  against  tyramiy,  and  of  that  7nHk  of 
human  kindness  which  extended  itself  to 
all  "  the  people,"  and  to  the  sneering 
feamen  stationed  throughout  the  fleet? — 
Courage!  humanity!  public  spirit!  reso- 
lutions and  oaths!!  what!  were  yoa  di 
vested  of  them  all?    Were  you  left  hum- 
ble, naked,  and  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
that  thione  you  so  <^iten   stormed  with 
violence,  defamation,  and  reproach  !  and 
exposed,  in  all  native  deformity,  before 
''  that  people,"  to  whom  y(  u  so  often  de- 
clared   your  devotedness  and   independ- 
ence  of  mind?     Yes,  bir;  yon  have  j^/o- 
ved  yourself  a  mere  hungry  Whig,  seek- 
ing for  prey  \\\  the  precincts  of  power. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  decreed,  that  there  is  a 
Rubicon  which  you  cannot  pass;  and 
that  you  may  die,  as  you  have  lived, 
with  full  permission  to  shoot  your  arrow  s 
at  that  very  constitution,  which  the  for- 
tress that  defends  you  was  erected  to  sup- 
port. The  house- breaker,  vv  ho  has  pi  o- 
mised  his  assistance  in  a  burglary;  the 
assassin,  who  has  engaged  to  perpetrvne 
a  murder;  and  the  licentious  democrat, 
who  conspires  with  the  enf^mi/Js  of  his 
country,  are  now  classed  alike,  and  aie  to 
remain,  despised  and  unnoticed,  till  found 
in  the  performance  of  deliberate  guilt,  or 
till  seen  in  the  most  unequivocal  state  of 
humility  and  repentance.  You  ihns  have 
a  choice. — It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  country  is  not  to  be  imposed  up- 
on by  vague  promises  of  reformation,  oi 
the  most  solemn  assurances  of  regenera- 
ted lives.  I  have  given  credit  to  Lord 
Erskine's  assertiqii  on  his  honour,  and  1 
will  cheerfully  extend  belief  to  any  thini'- 
that  Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Whitbread  may 
assert  on  their  simple  word ;  but  I  shut 
my  heart  and  conviction  against  every 
other  Whig,  and  I  entreat  every  honest 
man  to  keep  the  following  historical  fact 
in  memory,  as  a  government  for  his 
conduct  towapds  that  dangerous  class  of 
beings: 

**  Cromwell,    when    accused   of  such 
crimes,  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  made  a 
solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  inno-i 
icence^  aQd  hi^  ^eal  for  th^  interests  of| 


Parliament  Thii  he  did  with  great  ve- 
hemciijce  UikI  many  tears;  made  a  long 
spptcii.  <\n(\  tnen  retired  from  the  house, 
with  his  mind  made  up  on  its  destruction, 
as  tvell  as  an  a  final  resolve,  to  drink  the 
blood  of  the  kmg // r* 

1'his  enormity  numbs  every  faculty. 
I  UiUst  conclude.  It  may  be  profitable, 
first,  ro  state.  Sir,  that  if  you  should  hap^ 
pen  to  foxUyi't  the  superseded  ofl&cer^s  let- 
ter, you  will  ha  veto  reinindyourhonourable 
friend,  who  predicated  a  motion  on  THAT 
VEKY  LETTER,  to  forget  it  also.  The 
motl  m  wa>  to  this  eiitct,  "That  no  Of- 
ficer should  be  dismissed  his  Majesty's 
servi<:e  without  the  publicity  of  a  Court- 
Mariial  "  You  may  also  say  what  be- 
cvjrae  of  that  ofTicer  and  -of  his  evidence.^ 
IV'Uch  to  his  honour,  the  action  weighed 
too  heavy  on  his  mind;  HE  CONFESSED 
HIS  GUILTY  INTENTIONS  TO  Colonel 
Gordon,  withdrew  his  Memoir, 
and  went  to  expiate  his  offen- 
CES IN  America,  FROM  WHENCE 
liE  HAS  SENT  THE  AMPLE  CON- 
FESSION WHICH  HAS  BEEN  PUT 
INTO  MY  HANDS;  AND  FROM 
WHICH  I  HAVE  DRAWN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ABOVE  DE- 
TAILS. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning,  that, 
Iiad  the  Duke  of  York  made  use  of  this 
unfortunate  officer's  statements  and  dis- 
coveries, he  eould  have  given  a  quite  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  house.  But  a  regard  for  the  talentjjj 
and  misfortunes  of  the  man,  and  a  respect 
for  his  family,  which  had  rendered  the 
state  many  services,  imposed  on  His 
Royal  Highness  an  honourable  restraint, 
and  he  never  suffered  the  ailair  to  be  di- 
vulged!!— History  has  on  record  very 
few  such  instances  of  greatness  of  mind! 

If  you  do  not.  Sir,  benefit  by  so  glori- 
ous in  example,  you  should  at  least  learn, 
from  your  own  fatal  experience,  that, 
when  die  lust  of  W^hig  ambition  is  to  be 
gratified,  its  cravings  are  not  appeased 
wi^h  slight  oblations  On  the  votive  ta- 
ble t.  of  this  passion  you  have  already 
marked  many  sacrifices.  Inscribe  no 
more,  or,  in  the  decline  of  life,  like  hina 
w  io  grew  instantly  grey,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  his  conduct,  you  will  ex^ 
claim, 

*'  O  /  NoXf  quam  longa  en,  qutefacis  una  senem^* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  &c.  &c. 

Nov,  13,  m% 
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OF 

WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE^ 

Comprising  a  Review  of  his  Writivg.^^  in  America 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Out  of  tlune  own  mouth  will  Tjudge  thee, 
thou  wicked  servant." 

"  If  I  do  not  show  those  tr/io  have  caused  this 
publication  to  he  made,  and  to  be  circulated  at 
such  immense  expencej  if  I  do  not  show  them 
to  be  i\\e  falsest,  the  7nost  base,  7n€an,  and  dirti^, 
of  mankind,  I  will  confess  myself  to  merit  all 
those  epithets." — Cobbett's  Political  Re- 
gister, June  10,  IS09. 

*'  We  may  pa!  don  the  threats  of  a  simple  bul- 
ly ;  we  may  even  forgive  a  sharper  or  a  robber, 
but  when  he  has  the  impudence  to  justify  his 
conduct,  and  that  too  with  his  filthy  fist  a,t  our 
aioutbs,  there  is  no  degree  of  reicatment,  no 
mortal  means  of  vengeance,  adequate  to  the  in- 
sult."—Cobbett's  Works,  Vol  IV.  p.  253. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Court-l^Tnrtial  resumed. — Cobbett  absconds. — 
The  Court  assembled.' — Natnes  of  the  members.-— 
Expectation  dimppointed.—  An  unsuccessful  hunt. 
— Second  meeting  of  the  Court. — Cohbet^s  father 
found  to  be  the  landlord  of  a  hedge  alehouse.— ^ 
Address  of  persecuted  innocence.-— An  honourable 
GCquitfal.-— Projected  prosecution  of  the  prosecu- 
tor.— General  Frederick's  opinion.— Recapitulato- 
ry  memorandum. — A  case  for  the  lawyers. — A 
legal  opinion. 

The  pressure  of  temporary  matter  com- 
pelled us  to  close  the  preceding  Chapter 
abruptly;  even  without  concluding  the 
important  letter  of  Cobbett,  in  which  the 
demagogue  professed  himself  to  enjoy 
"  a  fair  footing/'  and  to  "  have  a  full  as- 
surance, thit  the  cause"  which  he  espou- 
sed would  "meet  with  a  decision  founded 
in  justice.'^  We  now  close  this  docu- 
ment, as  follows ! — 

"  I  take  this  opportunity,  Sir,  of  in- 


'*  accused  of  such  heinous  crimes  ;  but 
"  having  good  reason  to  believe  that  e- 
"  very  method  had  been  taken  to  repre- 
"  sent  my  accusation  as  malicious  and 
"  groundless;  and  fearing  that  your  mind 
"  had  received  the  ill-impression,  I  felt 
"  myself  a  good  deal  hurt,  and  thought 
''  it  incumbent  on  me  to  act  as  became 
'*  an  honest  man  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
"  tice. 

"  If  my  accusation  is  without  found a- 
"  tion,  the  authors  of  cruelty  have  not 
'^  yet  devised  the  tortures  I  ought  to  en- 
"  dttre.  Hell  itself,  as  painted  by  the 
"  most  fiery  bigot,  would  be  too  mild  apu» 
"  nishv-ent  for  me. 

*'  I  come  forward,  Sir,  in  thi^  business 
*' with  the  best  grace  that  can  possibly 
"  accompany  a  man's  actions:  if  I  were 
"■  not  always  a  steady  assertor  of  the 
"  soldier's  rights ;  if  1  were  not  always 
"  an  opposer  of  the  depredations  on  the 
"  soldier  and  the  public,  and  if  my  prac- 
**  tice  did  not  always  agree  with  my 
"  profession,  if  any  man  can  prove  that  J 
'^  ever  cheated  him  of  a  farthing,  or  ever 
"  winked  at  such  practices  in  any  one  else, 
"I  will  say  that  I  am  a  villain,  and 
*'  that  the  officers  that  I  accuse  are  good 
'*  and  virtuous  men.  1  am,  with  tMe 
'*  greatest  respect> 

"William  Cobbett. 

*'  London,  11th  March,  1793." 

In  answer  to  the  above.  Sir  Charles 
Gould,  in  a  letter,  dated  Horse-Guards, 
March  15,  states,  that  he  shall  "make 
official  application  for  the  production  of 
the  papers  and  books,"'  represented  by 
Cobbett  to  be  material  for  supporting  his 
charges ;  "  except,"  says  he,  "  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  any  books  of  anterior  date  to 
matters  stated  in  the  charge,  seems  to  be 
unnecessary.     The  enquiry 


^,      ^ . . ,^   »^i.v  ,_, , ,       I  conceive 

"  forming  you,  that  I  shall  think  it  my  lis  neither 'intended   by  the' King's  vvar- 
"  duty  to  point  out  to  you  as  persons  not  |  rant  for  holding  the  Court-Martial 


nor 


"  proper  to  sit  on  this  Court- Martial,  a/n/  can  it,  consistently  with  the  provisions  of 
*' olficers    belonging   to    regiments    ^/jc/ the  mutiny  act,  be  extended  to  any  maH:. 
*' have   served   lately   in  Butish  A^rM Iters  more  than  three   years  antecedent  to 
"  America,  those  of  the  57 ih  regiment  2rt|the  date  of  the  said  warrant 
"  particular.     I 


can  give  very  particular 
"  and  substantial  reasons  for  this,  but  I 
"  trust  you  will  render  that  unnecessary, 
"  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  un- 
"  pleasant » 

"  Give  me  leave.  Sir,  io  trouble  you  a 
"  moment  in  reply  to  the  latter  part  of 
"  your  letter.  Sir,  I  had  not  the  least 
"  reason- to  suppose  that  a  pen'on  of  your 
"  exalted  rank  could  be  swayed  by  a  na- 
"  tural  partiality  towards  m*en  who  stand 


As  to  your 
question  concerning  Mr.  Jacob  Margas> 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  giving 
his  attendance  pursuant  to  a  letter  of 
summons;  but,  with  regard  to  govern- 
ment's making  allowance  to  him,  or  to 
any  other  witness,  for  the  expence  of  his 
attendance,  I  am  not  enabled  to  give  you 
any  assurance." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  and  with 
much  minuteness  of  detail.  Sir  Charles 
Gould  made  a  formal  application  to  Lord 
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Edward  Fitzgerald  for  the  documents  re- 
quired. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Cobbett  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Gould:—  . 

*'  Sir, — I  agree  with  you  that  the  pro- 
duction of  any  books  of  anterior  date  to 
matters  stated  in  the  charges  are  unne- 
cessary; and  my  requesting  you  to 
cause  them  to  be  produced,  has  origin- 
ated in  my  having,  until  this  minute, 
looked  attentively  at  the  copy  of  charges 
sent  me  from  your  oiTice ;  imagining 
that,  as  far  as  they  went,  they  were 
true  copies  of  what  I  had  given  in.  I 
now  find,  and  I  confess  to  my  astonish- 
ment, that  the  greatest  part  of  my  char- 
ges, under  the  head  of  false  musters,  is 
left  out.  I  know  the  mutiny  act  tolera- 
bly, but  I  find  nothing  in  it  to  authorise 
the  excluding  of  those  parts  of  my  accu- 
sation that  I  allude  to.  I  told  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  that  I  could  give  sufficient 
reasons  for  not  making  my  complaint 
sooner,  which  would  most  undoubtedly 
entitle  me  to  a  hearing  now.  But  this  I 
shall  not  contend  for  at  present,  being  as 
much  unwilling  as  any  one  can  be  to  de- 
lay the  assembling  of  the  court. 

"I  am  sorry.  Sir,  that  you  have  not 
given  me  a  more  categorical  answer  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Margas.  If  I  made  myself 
understood  by  my  letter  of  the  llth  inst. 
I  wished  to  be  informed  whether  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  your  summons  or  not ; 
and  that  in  case  he  was  not  obliged,  whe- 
ther I  might  assure  him  of  having  his 
expences  defrayed.     You  say.   Sir,  that 
you  cannot  Entertain  a  doubt  of  his  giv- 
ing his  attendance,   but  you  do  not  tell 
me  that  he  is  obliged  to  attend.  I  am  left 
in  an  uncertainty  here  ;  I  am  not  assured 
that  he  will  attend  your  summons,  nor  am 
I  impowered  to   request  his  attendance 
myself.   I  repeat,  that  he  is  a  very  mate- 
rial witness  for  the  crown,  and  I  w  ish  to 
be  informed.  Sir,  if  he  be  obliged  to  attend 
your  summons  or  not ;  and  if  not,   I  re- 
quest that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  to  whom  I  must  apply  for  an 
assurance  that  his  expences  will  be  de- 
frayed, that  I  may  be  enabled  to  ask  his 
attendance  with' some  probability  of  ob- 
taining it.— I   am  with   the  greatest  re- 
spect &c. 

"  William  Cobbett. 
"  London/March  16,  1792/' 
"  The  Court-Martial  was  at  length  final- 
ly fixed  for  Saturday  the  24th  of  March. 
In  a  note  of  the  19th  of  that  month.  Sir 
Charles' Gould  definitively  assured  Cob- 


bett, that  Jacob  Margas  would  attend  the 


Court-Martial  as  a  witness  In  a  letter 
of  Cobbett's,  also  of  the  19th,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  Sir  Charles  Gould's 
note,  and  inclosing  a  list  of  witnesses, 
(amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty,) 
whom  he  had  thought  it  necessary  should 
be  summoned,  Cobbett  says  : — ''  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  inform  you.  Sir,  that  a  pri- 
vate concern  obliges  me  to  go  into  the 
country,  from  which  I  cannot  conveni- 
ently return  till  about  Friday  next;  but 
any  commands  you  may  have  for  me  will 
be  forwarded,  if  lelt  where  your  letters  to 
me  have  hitherto  been,  and  will,  upon 
reaching  me,  be  immediately  attended 
to:' 

The  Court-Martial,  as  will  fully  ap- 
pear by  the  following  statement,  copied 
from  the  books  at  the  War  Office,  was 
assembled,  in  due  forhj,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed : — 

"Court  Martial. 
"At  a  meeting  at  the  Horse  Guards  on 
Saturday  the  24th  day  of  March  1792,  of 
the  undernamed  officers  convened  in 
pursuance  of  a  special  warrant  from  his 
Majesty,  bearing  date  15th  day  of  Feb. 
1792,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  a 
general  Court-Martial  for  the  trials  of 
Capt.  Richard  Powell,  Lieut.  Christopher 
Seton,  and  Lieut.  John  Hall,  of  the  54th 
regiment  of  foot,  upon  sundry  charges 
therein  expressed. 

''  Major-General    Charles    Crosbie,    ap- 
pointed to  be  President. 

"  Major-Gen.  Wynter  Blathwayt. 

"  Major-Gen.  George  Morgan. 

"Col.  John  Watson  Tadwelj  Watson,  of 
the  3d  regime  nt  of  Foot  Guards., 

"Colonel    Anthony    Farrington,   of  the 
Royal  regiment  of  Artillery. 

"  Lieut.-Col.  George  Nugent,of  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 

"Lieut.-Col.  Aubrey,  Earl  of  Burford,  of 
the  34th  regiment  of  Foot. 

"  Lieut.-Col.  Job nWhitelocke,  of  the  IBtH 
regiment  of  Voot. 

"  Lieut.-Col.  John  Bridges  Sdhaw,  of  the 
68th  regiment  of  Foot. 

"Lieut.-Col.   William   Mahsell,    of  the 
29th  regiment  of  Foot. 

"Major  John  Elford,  of  the  51st  regi- 
ment of  Foot. 

"  Major  Charles  Green,  of  the  31st  regi- 
ment of  Foot. 

Major  John  Blake,    of  the  24th  regi- 
ment of  Foot. 

Major  James  Wiseman,  of  the  53d  regi^ 
raent  of  Foot. 
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"  Major  WnHam  Browne,  of  the  14th  re- 
.  giment  of  Foot. 

*' Major  Edward  Madden,  of  the  15ih  re- 
giment of  Foot. 
"  Major  John  Thomas  Buller,  of  the  New 

South  Wales  Corps. 
'/Sir  Charles   Gould,    Judge  -  Advocate 
General. 
'*  His  Majesty's  warrant,  in  this  behalf, 
was  read. 

"  Upon  enquiry  made^  whether  the 
prosecutor  and  (iefendants  were  in  readi- 
ness, it  was  announced  that  Mr.  William 
Cobbett,  late  serjeant-major  in  the  54th 
regiment,  but  now  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice, who  had  preferred  the  several  char- 
ges against  the  said  Captain  Richard 
Powell,  Lieutenant  Christopher  Seton, 
and  Lieutenant  John  Hall,  respectively, 
and  who  had  undertaken  to  support  them 
by  proper  evidence,  was  not  yet  arrived* 
After  waiting  more  than  an  huur^  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  coming,  a  tpessenger  was 
dispatched  to  his  wonted  lodgings  in  quest 
of  him,  which  messenger  on  his  return 
made  report  that  the  said  William  Cob- 
bett was  not  to  be  found,  and  that  the  an- 
•wer  obtained  at  the  house  where  he  had 
lodged  was,  that  he  had  removed  from 
those  lodgings  on  Wednesdai/ evening  last, 
since  which  he  had  not  been  seen  or  heard 
of,  nor  was  it  known  where  he  now  resi- 
dtd. 

Upon  receiving  this  unexptcted  intel- 
ligence, the  Judge- Advocate  General  for- 
bore to  swear  the  members  of  the  Court- 
Martial,  and  requested  their  assembhng 
again  on  Tuesday  morning  next,  thi lik- 
ing it  advisable  that  the  trial  should  bo 
deferred  till  that  time,  to  afford  opportu 
nity  for  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  the 
said  William  Cobbelt's  not  attending  in 
pursuance  to  the  notice  given  him.  And 
the  several  persons  who  had  been  sum- 
moned, as  w^itnesses  at  the  requisition  of 
the  said  William  Cobbett,  were  directed 
to  give  their  attendance  on  Tuesday 
morning  next,  at  ten  o^clock,  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  trial  would  then  take  place/' 
In  consequence  of  this  *'  unexpected'* 
non-appearance,  and  to  give  every  taciii- 
ty  to  the  cause  of  justice.  Sir  Charlf's 
Gould  dispatched  the  followin«  letters,  in 
order  ihit  Cobbett  might  profit  by  the 
postponement  of  the  Court-Martial,  so  as 
to  arrive  on  the  Tuesday  : 

"  Horse- Guards,  24th  March,  1793. 
"Sib, — You  are  hereby   acquainted, 
that  a   general  Court-Mardal   has   been 
held  here,  fitis  day,  agreeably  to  the  in- 
timation which  has  been  left  for   you 


at  your  lodgings,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  several  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  by  you  against  Capt. 
Powell  and  Lieuant  and  Paymaster  Chri- 
stopher Seton,  and  Lieutenant  and  Adju- 
tant John  Hull,  of  the  54th  regiment  of 
foot,  when,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  several  officers  who  were  to  have 
composed  the  Court-Martial,  you  did  not 
appear  to  make  good  those  ciiarges,  and, 
upon  enquiry,  ii  was  found  that  you  had 
removed  from  the  lodgings  to  which  you 
had  desired  me  to  address  any  letters  I 
might  have  for  you.  I  now  give  you  this 
further  notice,  having  taken  pains  to  get 
this  letter  to  your  hands,  that  the  Court- 
Martial  will  again  meet  here  on  Tueschiy 
next,  at  ten  o'clock,  that  there  you  may, 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  offer  to  them^ 
give  your  attendance. 

"  1  am,  &c.    Charles  Gould." 
"Mr.  Wm.  Cobbett, No.—,  Felix-street." 
"Judge- Advocate's  Office,  Horse-Guards, 
Saturday,  24th  March,  1792. 
"  Sir,—- You    are   hereby   acquainted 
that  the  officers  who  were  appointed  to 
compose  a  general    Court-Martial  were 
convened  here  this  day  at  ten  o'clock,  a- 
greeable  to  notice  whicti  had  been  addres- 
sed to  you,  and  left  for  you  at  your  lodg- 
in   Felix-street,    near  Westminster 
in  addition  to  that  which  1  had 
given  to  you  in  a  former  ktter> 
and  they  wailed  here  considerably  more 
than   an  hour  in  expectation  of  your  ap- 
pearing to  make  good  the  charges  which 
you  had  preferred   against  Captain  Ri- 
chard Powell  and  Lieutenants  Christopher 
Seton  and  John  Hall,  of  the  54th  regi- 
ment of  foot,  nor  did  they  separate  until 
a  messenger,  who   had  been  dispatched 
to  you  at  your  said  lodging,  to  acquaint 
you  tnat  the  Court  Martial  were  waiting 
for  you,  had  returned  and  brought  word 
that  you  was  not  to  be  found,  I  now  give 
you  this  further  notice,  that  the  said   ge- 
neral Court-Martial  will  be  re-assembled 
here  on   Tuesday  morning  next,  at   10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  when,  if 
you  nave  any  thing  to  offer,  you  will  be 
heard,  and  when  you  arc  hereby  required 
to  give  your  attendance. 

"  Charles  Gouli>, 
Judge-Advocate  General. 
"Mr.  William  Cobbett, 
No.  — ,  Hounsditch." 

The  Court-Martial  was  agajn  assem- 
bled, and  sworn,  as  before,  on  Tuesday 
morning;  but  no  "  William  Cobbeit"  ap- 
peared. 

"The  Judge-Advocate  General  (also 
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sworn)  stated  to  them,"  say  the  books  jnate  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  the  ac- 


at  the  War  Office,  "  that  he  had  caused 
**  diligent  but  ineffectual  enquiry  to  be 
**  made  after  William  Cobbett,  who  was 
*' pledged  to  make  good  the  charges  pre- 
**f€rred  agaiust  Captain  Richard  Powell 
"and  Lieutenants  Christopher  Seton  and 
*' John  Hall  respectiTely,  not  only  at  his 
*'  former  lodging,  being  the  first  place 
*' where  he  had  desired  that  any  olFicial 
*'  ktters  might  be  left  for  him,  but  also  at 
*'such  dthier  places,  where  there  seemed 
*'to  fee  a  chance  of  obtaining  intelligence, 
*'  and  that  he  had  likewise  caused  a  writ- 
*' ten  notice  of  the  trial  being  deferred 
"^^tUI  this  day,  to  be  left  at  his  said  for- 
**  mer  lodging,  to  be  delivered  to  him  in 
*'  case  of  his  calling  there,  and  a  duplicate 
*'  of  the' same  notice  to  be  left  at  an  house 
*'  in!  Houtisditch,  where  information  was 
"Obtained  from  the  postman  of  that  walk 
**  (or  district)  that  post-letters  were  to  be 
*' delivered  for  him,  although  he  did  not 
^^  reside  there. 

"  The  Judge-Advocate  General  also 
*'  stated,  that  upon  intelligence  being  gi- 
"  ven  at  William  Cobbett's  former  lod- 
*'  ?^"o»  ^^<^^  -which,  as  before-mentioned, 
*'  he  had  removed  on  Wednesday  evening 
-"  last,  that  Captain  Lane,  of  the  54th  re- 
**  giment,  had  sometimes  visited  the  said 
'^  William  Cobbett,  a  note  had  been  ad- 
*''  dressed  to  the  said  Captain  Lane,  at  his 
*'  house  in  SI oane-square,  Chelsea,  Vequest- 
*'  ing  the  favour  of  information  from  him 
"  or  from  his  servant  (if  they  could  fur- 
*'aish  it)  where  the  said  William  Cob- 
^''bett  was  removed  to,  or  was  likely  to 
*■'  bfe  found  or  heard  of:  to  which  inquiry 
*'  Captain  Lane  had  returned  answer,  im- 
"  porting  that  neither  he  nor  his  servant 
^'  could  point  out  where  Mr.  William  Ccb- 
"  bett  was  to  be  found,  at  the  same  time 
^'  expressing  surprise  that  he  had  not  at- 
*'  tended  at  the  Court  Martial  that  day 
*'  when  the  trial  was  expected  to  come 
/'  on. 

"  The  Judge-Advocate  General  also  in- 
"  formed  the  Court,  that  Elizabeth  Wools, 
"  at  whose  house  William  Cobbett  had 
**  lodged,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
**  give  her  attendance,  and  is  now  in  wait- 
""  ing,  in  case  the  Court  may  wish  to  make 
<*^  any  further  inquiries  from  her  person- 
*'  ally  respecting  ,the  said  William  Cob- 
*'  belt. 

{To  be  continued. J 


FRENCH  CONSCRIPTION. 
The  address  of  the  Arch-Chancellor 


company  ing  report  of  the  War  Minister, 
respecting  a  new  levy  of  36,000  men, 
are  objects  of  some  curiosity,  and  deserr- 
ing  of  some  attention. 

This  levy  is  imposed  upon  the  new 
classes  of  the  conscription  of  the  years 
1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  1810.— -The 
address  was  delivered  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence,  that  peace  had  been 
actualfy  signed  between  Austria  and 
France ;  and,  as  to  the  probability  of 
that  event  taking  place,  some  doubt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entertained.  "  Whal- 
ever,'*  says  the  speaker,  "  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  negociations  at  Altenburgh, 
there  are  strong  indications  that  the  Eng- 
lish, after  having  been  driven  back  from 
our  territories,  will  endeavour  to  prolong 
the  war  in  Spain.  The  numerous  batta- 
lions which  his  Majesty  opposes  to  them 
in  that  kingdom,  need  only  be  kept  up 
to  their  full  eompleraent,  in  order  to  baf- 
fle all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy. — If 
the  peace  be  renewed  between  France 
and  Austria,  it  will  be  impossible,  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  to  suddenly 
transport  the  brave  troops  who  will  have 
conquered  it,  from  the  Banks  of  the  Da- 
nube to  those  of  the  Guadalquivir." 

The  inconvenience  attendant  on  the  re- 
moval of  an  army  would  never,  for  one 
moment,  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
Buonaparte,  had  he  not  perceived  danger 
also  in  the  removal ;  and,  though  Austria 
has  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  insig- 
nificance, that  no  reasonable  fears  can  be 
entertained  from  any  hostile  elFort  that 
she  might  make,  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  Tyrolese  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable uneasiness  to  Buonaparte,  and 
to  his  traitor-tool,  the  King  of  Bavaria^ 
Until  the  Tyrolese  shall  have  beeu  sub- 
jugated— an  event  which,  from  their  ad- 
vantageous localities,  cannot  very  rapid- 
ly be  etfected — it  will  not  be  safe  to  with- 
draw the  French  armies  from  the  quon- 
dam territories  of  Austria. 

We  are  told  that,  out  of  the  conscrip- 
tions of  the  years  1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 
and  1810,  more  than  30,000  men  still  re- 
main, who,  though  drawn  lor,  have  never 
been  called  into  active  service.  The 
proposed  levy  of  36,000  is  to  be  taken 
from  those  classes,  the  remainder  of  which 
are  to  be  declared  h^^e  from  future  ser- 
vice. '*  Thus,  S.re,'*  says  the  Minister 
at  War,  *'  will  your  armies  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  respec  able  state  in  which  they 
of  now  are  placed,  and  a  considei-able  num- 


France,  delivered  to  the  Conservative  Se-jber  of  conscripts  will  be  entirely   re- 
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leased  from  the  duties  of  the  conscription. 
Your  Majesty  will  also  have  at  your  dis- 
posal the  25/)00  men  contained  in  the 
class  of  1811,  ^vhom,  I  think,  should  not 
be  called  out,  unless  evtaits  should  de- 
ceive }'Our  hopes  and  pacific  intentions." 
The  following  is  given  as  the  exact 
state  of  the  present  conscriptioiial  force 
of  France : — 

'.  ''  The  Class   of    1806,    consisted    of 
423,000,  according  to  the  lists   of  con 
scription. 

•^  That  Class,   comprising   15 

months 423,000 

"  That  of  1807 ^52,003 

1808 361,000 

1809 362,000 

1810 362,000 


Total.....  1,860,000 
•'  Of  these  Classes,  until   the  present 
moment,    there    have    been    raised    but 
320,000  men. 

1806.. 102,500 


m  Spain  The  Freiich  armies,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  besides,  are 
)sed  of  300  battalions  and  150  squa- 
drons. It  is  therefore  sufficient,  without 
sending  new  corps  into  that  country,  to 
fill  up  the  compliment  of  those  that  are 
there.  Thirty  thousand  men,  assembled 
at  Bayonne,  will  fully  answer  that  end, 
and  repel  the  force;i  which  the  English 
could  bring  against  them. 

The  Minister,  in  this  report,  resorts  to 
the  old  practice  of  vhe  French  govern- 
ment, in  exaggerating  the  forces  of  its  ad- 
versaries. *'  Your  Majesty^s  armies," 
says  he,  *'  are  as  terrible  to  yoyr  enemies 
by  their  number  as  by  their  courage. 
Jiut  who  would  advise  France  not  to  in- 
crease her  exertions  in  proportion  with 
those  of -hostile  powers?  In  order  to 
give  such  advice,  dictated  by  the  most 
imprudent  security,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ibrget  that,  a  short  while  ago, 
Austria  had  700,000  men  in  arms;  and 
to  make  that  gigantic  efUbrt,  that  power 
had  not  feared  to  expose  its  population 


1807 102,500 

1808 102,500 1  to  almost  total  annihilation,  and  to  en.- 


1809 110,000 

1810 110,000 


520,000 

"  There  consequently  remain  still  at 
home  of  the  given  Classes  1,347,000 
men.^' 

The  Report  which  introduces  the  above 
statement  is,  in  substance,  very  similar  to 
ihe  Notes  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur,  respecting  the  Scheldt  ex- 
pedition ;  and  it  forms,  also,  a  sort  of  re- 
trospect of  the  late  campaign.  The  tone 
of  this  article  is  not  confident ;  aiul,  if 
any  credit  could  be  given  to  appearances, 
the  French  government  at  this  time  en- 
tertains a  hankering  after  peace.  But 
we  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  France,  to  place  any  faith  in 
the  goodness  oi'  her  intentions ;  arrd  cer- 
tainly this  will  not  prove  the  period  for 
converting  our  swords  into  plough- 
shares. 


e  reasons  assigned  in  this  report,  for 
not  sending  the  French  troops  from  Ger- 
many into  Spain,  are  curious : — "  Sire, 
the  various  fields  of  battle,  where  your  le- 
gions conquer,  are  too  distant  from  each 
other,  to  allow,  without  threat  diiliculties 
and  losses,  incidents  in  long  marches,  one 
of  your  armies  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  other;  and  your  majesty,  satisfied 
with  the  zeal  and  exploits  of  the  troops 
under  your  command  in  Germany,  ivish- 
«  to  spare  them  a  renewal  of  their  toils 


danger  the  greatest  parts  of  its  posses- 
sions. It  would  be  necessary  also  to  for- 
get the  share  which  England  has  taken  in 
the  continental  war,  displaying  at  the. 
same  time  three  armies ;  the  one  on  the- 
('oasts  of  Naples,  the  other  on  those  of 
Holland,  and  the  third  in  the  heart  of 
Portugal." 

In  the  subjoined  concluding  paragraph 
of  this  Report,  the  outcry  tor  peace  i$ 
particularly  loud  :— 

"  During  the  last  twelve  months,  more 
British  blood  has  flowed  than  since  Eng- 
land broke  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  En- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  vSpain  and  Portu- 
gal, from  which,  both  her  duty  and  her 
interest  forbid  her  to  retire,  she  will  see 
those  countries  become  the  graves  of  the- 
most  noble  warriors.  Grief  at  their, loss 
will  at  last  create  in  the  minds  of  the  Bri- 
tish people  a  just  horror  and  detestatioa 
for  those  men  who  have  dared  to  denounce 
the  threat  of  eternal  war.  It  will  awaken 
a  longing  for  a  general  peace,  which 
every  man  of  sense  can  see  is  not  far  dia-» 
tant,  should  the  English  continue  to 
wrestle  with  us  on  the  Continent.*' 
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"  Euglaud,  base  as  she  lias  become,  is  still  my  country ;  and  though  I  may  neither  retriere  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  bcr  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,  that  their  father  never  bowed 


THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  FRANCE !!  !"• 

Hawkesburyy  published  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 
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The  Letter  to  Colonel  Wardle. 
-—It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that, 
for  reasons  which  I  am  sure  every  one  of 
my  readers  will  deem  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, I  have  resolved  to  decline,  for  a 
short  time,  the  in.^ertion  of  two  Letters  of 
Albion  to  the  immaculate  Colonel  who 
has  of  late  become  so  great  a  subject  ot 
notoriety;  but  who  will  assuredly  owe 
a  great  portion  of  his  future  and 
pos:thumous  celebrity  to  the  contents  of 
this  new  biography.  The  first  of  these  let- 
ters was  to  appear  in  this  day's  Register; 
and,  beinganxious  that  theColonel should 
derive  all  the  benefit  of  the  extensive  pub- 
licity, I  had  taken  the  usual  means  of  ma- 
king known  my  intentions,  by  causing,  at 
a  considerable  expence,  advertisements  to 
be  inserted  in  all  the  principal  London 
papers.  That  I  could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive for  practising  a  deception,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  advertising  of  the  letters, 
niy  readers  must  be  well  convinced ;  and 
if  even  the  Colonel  himself  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  advantage  which  he  will 
derive  from  the  unpremeditated  forfeit- 
ure of  my  promise  to  the  public,  posteri- 
ty will  have  reason  to  add  to  the  cata- 
logue of  his  failings  and  his  vices,  that  of 
his  being  the  most  ungrateful  of  man- 
kind ! 

Before  I  concluda  this  apology  extraor^ 
dinary,  I  shall  have  sufficient  opportuni- 
ty to  convince  the  most  incredulous  read- 
er that,  when  I  say  the  Colonel  owes  me 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  my  forbearance,  1 
speak  an  incontrovertible  fact!  There 
never  yet,  perhaps,  was  a  criminal  about 
to  sutJer  the  sentence  of  the  law,  who 
would  not,  either  openly  or  secretly,  re- 
joice at  the  notification  of  a  reprieve,  at 
the  rery  hour  when  he  was  expecting  to 
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be  made  a  public  spectacle;  and,  however 
the  said  Mr.  Wardle  may  aft'ect  to  be 
careless  on  the  subject  of  the  withholding 
of  the  above  two  most  important  letters,  I 
am  certain  that  he  mentally  or  internally 
feels  the  full  ,extent  of  the  obligation. 
With  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  at- 
tributes oi  true  courage,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  his  character,  1  cannot  aUogether 
admit  that  he  possesses  thatyboZ/mrrfzwe^^ 
ascribed  in  ancient  history  to  a  certain 
king  of  Lacedemon,  who,  having  gained  a 
slight  battle  with  the  Mantineans,  was  so 
vain  and  elated,  that  he  thought  he  could, 
with  his  single  hand,  destroy  a  corps  of  a 
thousand  Argians,  whom  he  observed 
running  away;  and  against  whom  he 
Would  have  exposed  his  imbecile  person, 
had  he  not  been  withheld  by  Pharax, 
There  icas,  indeed,  a  time  when  this 
immaculate  Colonel  might  have  flattered 
himself  that  his  nod  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness,  and  des- 
troy the  popularity  of  princes;  but  that 
time  is  no  more. — The  fact  undoubtedly 
is,  that  our  Colonels  courage,  or  rather 
arrogance,  has  received  a  very  powerful 
damper  by  certain  late  occurrences;  and 
it  is  not  all  the  hopes  of  ultimately  con- 
victing the  Wrights  and  Mrs.  Claikj^  of 
a  conspiracy,  that  can  raise  it  to  its  for- 
mer level.  I  am  very  confident  that 
mankind  will  receive  an  awful  lesson 
from  what  will  transpire  during  some  ap- 
proaching trials;  and,  I  am,  in  reality, 
too  generous  an  enemy  to  attack,  at  an 
unfortunate  moment,  a  man  who  seems 
already  to  have  deprived  himself  of  every 
means  of  escape!  But,  as  the  reader 
may  not  exactly  comprehend  the  drift 
of  this  preamble  or  exordium,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  declare,  that  I  have  pur. 
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posely  kept  from  the  press,  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  two  Letters  to  Colonel  Wardle, 
from  motives  of  the  most  charitable  a.n(^ 
magnanimous a^tm el  Somehow  or  other, 
whiie  revisi.ig  the   said    letters  for   the 
press,  I  was  so  interested  in  the  miparal- 
lelted  feats  of  their  hero,  when  in  Ire- 
land, that  the   important  trial,  which  is 
about  to  take  place,  but  which,  I  see,  is 
postponed  "for   a   few    days,'^    and   in 
which  this  hero  is  again  the  defendant,] 
never. ouce  occurred  to  my  recollection! 
Nawv.  as  these  letters,  which   I  have  in 
my  possession,    completely    ready    for 
printing,  are  very  extritordinary  thitigs, 
and  . will,  as  sure  as  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment a  pen  in  my  hand,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  from  one  end  of  the 
empire   to    tlie    other,    a    circumstance 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  while  my  devil 
was  waiting  to   carry  them  to  the  press, 
that   induced    me    to    seize    them    with 
avidity   from    his    grasp,    and    consign 
them    to   my   iron    chest,    "  sine  die/'^ 
The  reader  will,  by  this  time,  no  doubt, 
have  become  very  anxious  to  know  what 
the  circumstance  could  be,  that  could  in- 
duce, me  to  deviate  from   my  promise, 
and  disappoint  the  public  expectation  ! 
It  was  this.     On  Monday  evening,  just 
as  the  packet  of  manuscript  was  about  to 
be  dispatched,  the  good  genius  of  Colo- 
nel   Wardle    suddenly  appeared    before 
me,  in  the  shape  of  some  London  even- 
ing newspapers,  and  the  very  first  para- 
graph that  met  my  observation  was,  the 
conversation  in  the  Courtof  King's  Bench, 
respecting  the  deferring  of  the  trial  of 
Wrights  versus  Wardle,  till  the  plaintifl'^s 
counsel  could  have  time  to  answer  the 
numerous  matters  in  the  affidavits  of  the 
defendant.     Now,   it  had  happened,  that 
i"^  my  extensive  intercourse  with  people 
ot  different  sentiments  and  connections, 
I  had  heard  some  very  odd  things  respect- 
ing the  connection  between  that  ever-fa- 
motis  demirep  Mrs.  Clarke,  and   the  im- 
maculate Colone] ;  and,  assimilating  these 
very  odd  things  with  an  abundance  of 
others    still    more    ''  passing    strange,'' 
which  occupied  the  pages  of  the  MSS 
betoreme,  I  conceived^that  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  letters  in  question,  at, the  pre- 
sent "moment,,  when  .the  Colonei-stands 
before  the  nation,  iu  the  liaht  of  a  dc- 
/aidant,  would  not  be  exactiv  consistent 
with,  that  justice  and  honounible  impar- 
t.'ahty  which  1  have  ever  been  anxious 
to  manliest  m  all  my  transactions,  public 
and  private.     In  short,  knowing  the  falli-l 
h'''^\y  of  humannature,  I  had  every  reaJ 


son   to   believe,   that  THE  PUBLICA- 
TION  OF  THE  LETTERS  AT  THE 
PRESENT    TIME     MIGHT    INFLU- 
ENCE  THE  MIlNDS  OF  THE  JURY- 
MEN  WHO  MAY  SIT  ON  THE  IM- 
PORTANT TRIAL  ALLUDED  TO  !— 
and  lience,  on  this  ground  alone,  I  have 
resolved  that  not  one  line  of  them  shall 
appear  in  print  till  the  Colonel  have  re- 
ceived  the  full  measure  of  the  law  / 
I     How  the  doughty  champion  of  reform 
may  take  this  act  of  simple  justice   to- 
wards him,  on  my  part,  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine.     But  if  pride  did  not  oppose  its 
influence,  it   might  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  him  a  letter  of  thanks  on 
the  occasion  of  having   spared  him,  to 
enjoy,  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  his  weaning 
and   ephemeral    popularity !      On   this, 
however,  the  public  may  depend,   that 
nothing  shall  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  letters  in  question,  at  a  proper  time. 
Horace   (1.  2.  od.  13.)   pointedly  depicts 
the  eagerness  of  mankind,  to  avoid   tht 
casualties  which  on  all  hands  await  them, 
when  he  says, 

"  Quid  quisqufi  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 
"  Cautum  est  in  horas." 


But  all  the  caution  of  the  redoubtable 
Colonel  will  not  preserve  him  against  th^ 
anatomising  scrutiny  of  the  political  sa- 
tirist. There  is  a  sort  of  fatality  wliich 
generally  attends  great  public  charac^ 
ters  and,  the  Colonel  only  stands  the 
same  chance  as  other  heroes  who  have 
gone  before  him.  King  Henry  II.  of 
France  was  killed  by  exposing  himself  at 
a  tilting-match  ;  and  one  of  his  ancestors 
died  through  being  knocked  down  by  a 
hog:  JEschylus  being  told  that  he  would  be 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  house,  resolved  to 
live  in  the  open  air,  and  at  last  had  his 
brains  knocked  out  by  the  falling  of  a 
tortoise-shell  from  the  claws  of  an  eagle! 
— Philip  II.  of  France  was  choaked  by 
a  plum-stone,  and  an  Emperor  (I  believ© 
of  Germany)  was  killed  by  the  scratch 
of  a  comb:  while  the  fate  reserved,  in 
our  days,  for  this  paragon  of  patriots  is, 
to  expire  under  the  mortification  inflicted 
by  a  goose-quill  I 

The  resolution  which  I  have  formed,  to 
suspend  for  a  time  the  publication  of  the 
abovementioned  two  Letters,  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  advantages,  as  I  am 
thereby  enabled  to  insert,,  not  only  the  fa- 
vours of  several  valuable  correspondents,, 
but  also  some  important  State  Documents, 
which  have  rapidly  accumulated  since 
the  first  appearance  of  this  Register. 
Th:i  aext  lettejc  of  *'  Albion"  will  be 
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addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  will 
appear  in  Number  iO^  to  be  published  on 
tile  6th  of  December. 

Ti^E  Demagogue's  Exult atioi*} 
AT  THE  Fall  of  Austria. — The  only 
•connected  sentences  in  the  last  Jacobin 
Register,  which  I  conceive  to  be  at  all 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  '*  the  good  and 
loyal/'  are  those  which  the  arch-dema- 
gogue has  vomited  relative  to  the  peace 
with  Austria:^ — and,  one  or  two  of  which, 
I  shall  merely  point  out,  as  forming  one 
of  the  links  of  that  chain  of  infamy  which 
"Will  accompany  the  name  of  the  v^'riter 
to  future  ages.  My  readers  will  not  fail 
to  observe,  that  I  was  exactly  right  in 
any  surmise  of  last  week,  when  I  suspect- 


'*  hc)ly-right-of-insurrcction'^-raen  would 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  ^va3^to! 
—However,  as  it  may  "  yet'*  be  some 
time  before  ihis  "  old  government''  caix 
be  overturned,  I  do  not  think  it  necessar3'' 
to  take  up  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
from  other  matters,  by  going  at  length 
into  a  discussion  of  the  plain  axiom3 
which  the  Eutley  demagogue  has  just 
laid  down;  and  as  he  laments  (p.  738) 
that  men  in  (general  have  not  seen  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  as  he  lias,  per- 
haps it  will  require  many  more  of  such 
bright  effusions  as  his  last,  to  illuminate 
their  minds,  and  render  them  capable  of 
believing  that  ''  THE  French  cannot 

BE  WORSE   THAN   THE    FORMEPv    MAS- 


ed   that  something,  which  would   take  afTERs"  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS  THEY 
double  portion  of  time  to  manufacture- 


something  that  would  be  more  than  usual- 
jly  detestable,  was  about  to  issue  from  the 
Botley  anvil.  The  thing  is  just  v*'hat  i 
;supposed  it  would  be — an  inveterate 
mass  of  insult  to  fallen  Austria,  and, 
through  her,  a  most  base  and  detestable 
libel  upon  the  only  government  in  Eu- 
rope that  has  a  claim  to  veneration ! 
The  demagogue  is  afraid  that  the  fate  of 
Austria  will  have  no  eflect  upon  the  old 
governments  "  tliat  are  asi/et  unsubdued:" 
(it  was  judicious  of  him  to  make  a  plu- 
rality of  old  governments,  though  we 
know  full  well  that  what  he  means  is  the 
old  government  which,  through  its  mista- 
ken lenity,  he  is  suffered  to  labour  to  de- 
stroy). If  any  one  of  the  said  old  go- 
v^ernnients  vvere  to  happen  to  be  re  vol  u- 


onli/  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
cobles  and  great  men  would  be  reduced 
to  actual  starvation,  '*  for  want  of  victuals 
and  drink  [Poor  gentlemen  !] :"  and, 
under  an  allusion  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
he  tells  us,  that,  if  the  old  system  had 
been  sooner  altered,  this  prince  would 
have  had  ''  to  wofk  for  his  bread,  to 
dig,  or,  if  not  skilful  enough  for  that,  to 
fiU  a  dung-cart,  or  rake  the  kennel !" 

But  although  the  extreme  of  degrada- 
tion is  the  point  to  which  the  Jacobins 
would  exult  in  seeing  all  the  princes  of 
the  earth  reduced,  except  those  of  Napo- 
leon's making,  yet  they  carefully  conceal 
the  second  result  of  their  government- 
mending  system.     We  never  see  in  the 


HAVE  OVERTURNED,  OR  MAY    "  YET 

subjugate!  f.W.B. 

"JACOBIN  MAGISTRATES." 
To  I\  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 
Sir, — The  correspondent  who  sub- 
scribes himself  "  A  Loyalist,"  in  your  last 
number^  has  not  acted  with  candour  or 
fairness,  in  the  charge  he  has  made  a- 
gainst  the  Magistrates  for  the  County  of 
Southampton;  nor  do  I  think  you  hav$ 
shown  your  usual  ctution  or  accustomed 
liberality,  by  entitling  the  article  ''Ja*- 
coBiN  Magistrates."  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  becoming  in 
"The  Loyalist,"  to  have  stated  explicit- 
ly the  circumstances  to  which  he  allud- 
ed. He  must  have  known  that  ther« 
were   many  towris,    "  not   twenty  miles 


tionised,  the  demagogue  asserts  that  thejrom  Portsmotith,**  in  which  resided  ser 


veral  loyal  and  independent  County 
Magistrates,  v^ho  would  have  encourageici 
the  public  expression  of  loyalty  on  the 
25th  of  October,  by  i  I  laminations,  had  it 
not  been  from  the  clamour  of  some,  and 
the  puritanic  cfl?2f  of  others, — especially 
of  certain  over-righteous,  meddling  per^ 
sons,  who  associated  with  the  disaifected, 
to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  them.  The 
''  Lo3'ali3t"  had  better  have  said,  that  he 
did  not  allude  to  C'o2«i/y  Magistrates,  but 
to  a  transaction  which  is  reported  to  have- 
taken  place  at  the  Fountain  Inn,  at  Ports-* 
inouth;  where  a  hrghly-respectable  and 
independent  merchant  presided  at  a  din- 
ner which  was  given  on  that  occasion. 
Your  correspondent  probably  does  not 


Jacobin  Register,  anything   relative  tol  recollect  the  election,  in   1S06,  for  this 


the  netv-set  of  "  public  robbers,"  who 
would  then  rush  froiu  obscurity,  to  fire 
the  churches,  and  plunder  every  man  of 
his  property  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  little 
excesses  of  a  diflerent  nature,  which  the 


county,  during  the  Foxite  administra- 
tio'n,  when,  in  a  certain  district,  "not  20 
miles  from  Portsmouili'*  the  "sign-post, 
wB,s  the  finger-post  to  the  Hustings;''  if 
he  had,  he  would  have  been  more  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  conduct  he  reprobates,  and 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  expressed  so 
much  surprise  at  the  circumstance  allud- 


blc  and  ind  ependent  individuals,  who  so 
conspicuously  came  forward  on  that  hap- 
py occasion,  notwithstanding  the  previ- 


ed  to.     Nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  be  oils  threats  oi  t}ne  tyrant  of  Botley,  every 


apprised  of  the  tremendous  animadver- 
sions which  the  Demagogue  of  Botley 
vomited  forth  on  that  occasion,  and   the 


vere  reprobation, nay,  castigation, which  jesty's  accession,  vi'ill,  it  is  presumed,  sa- 


he  gave  the  individuals  who  were  under- 
stood to  have  so  indecently  and  unjusti- 
fiably attempted  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  the  electors,  who  were  publicans.  In 
the  present  instance,  this prefertrf6?rf  cham- 
pion of  public  freedom  passes  over,  with- 
out notice  in  his  Register,  the  flagrant 
interference  alluded  to,  by  your  corres- 
pondent, ''The  Loyalist;"  although  th* 
circumstance  was  well  known  throughout 
PortS'doivn  division,  the  day  after  the 
Jubilee! 

Your  other  correspondent,  "  Albion," 
is  also  too  indiscriminate  in  his  censures. 
I  doubt  much  the  fact  of  ''  the  Dean" 
cither  reading  or  encouraging  that  vile 
collection  of  sedition  and  immorality, 
called  Cobbett's  Political  Regis- 
ter; and  I  know  that  many  loyal  and 
independent  daily  and  weekly  papers* 
are  taken  in,  and  very  generally  read 
in  Wmchester;  which,  it  aflbrds  me  great 
satisfaction  to  say,  is  .one  of  the  most 
loyal  towns  in  the  King's  dominions. 
Had  the  prosecutor  of  honest  Jesse  Bur- 
gess and  his  aged  mother,  (who,  by  the 
bye,  was  there  for  a  short  time  on  the 
26th  of  October,  to  see  the  cudjTelling, 
though  he  says  he  was  in  Berkshire  the 
day  before),  or  even  ''Albion"  been 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee 
at  Winchester,  and  of  the  cntertaiment 
{not  relief  J  which  was  given  on  that  au- 
spicious day  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people,  they  would  have  seen  and  fel 
the  truth  of  my  assertion.  They  would 
have  heard  it  repeatedly  declared,  that 
the  village  tyrant,  Cobbett,  had  onlv 
one  supporter  and  follower  in  that  town, 
and  he  a  fellow  whose  departure  from  it 
Wou.d  excite  as  little  regret  as  the  punish^ 
ntent  did  which  led  to  his  residence  in 
that  loyal  city!  They  would  have  heard 
throughout  the  various  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressions  of  the  most  sincere  at- 
achment  to  His  Majesty,  and  of  the 
strongest  ueterramation  to  oppose  all  fac- 

cise'of  r^^'^  '^  ''^'^''  thTj.stexer. 
state  .nH  ^''''?^^^''''>  i»  church  and 
state,    and    to    harass   and   perplex   his 

rSTw-n  ^  ''^  ^ayor^an^c^orp  ! 
rati^^rWmchester,  the  high  sheriff'  of 
^^^^i,^  several  resp'cta 


praise  is  due.  Their  conduct,  and  the 
determination  to  celebrate  annually, 
in  that  city,  the  anniversary  of  his  Ma- 


tisfy  "Albion,"  that  he  has  been  mis- 
informed of  their  conduct  and  principles; 
and  that  the  odium  thrown  out  by  him, 
in  your  last  paper,  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Winchester,  was  unmerited. 
He  may,  unfortunately,  have  heard  of  a 
silly,  unmeaning  sentiment,  which  was 
given  at  one  of  the  Meetings  at  Winches- 
ter ;  namely,  "  The  cause  of  the  poor," 
and  have  attributed  to  it,  a  signification 
and  tendency,  which,  it  is  devoutly 
hoped,  were  not  meant  by  the  individual 
w^ho  gave  it.  li',  however,  "  Albion" 
had  seen  the  tnanner  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, he  would  not  have  doubted  the 
loyalty,  patriotism,  or  independence,  of 
those  tvho  heard  it.  He  would  have  been 
convinced  they  were  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  miserable  clap-trap  expressions, 
which  are  now  so  frequently  and  public- 
ly used  by  the  thirdj  and  worst  party 
the  country  ever  had  to  contend  with. — 
As  to  the  Yeomanry  of  Hampshire, 
very  few  indeed,  if  any,  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  principles  or  conduct  of 
Cobbett.  The  circumstances  which  have 
recently  transpired,  with  respect  to  his 
connexion  with  the  West  India  Planters, 
have  lovyered  him  much  in  the  estimation 
of  the  few  barley-growers,  who  formerly 
associated  with  bim;  and,  when  the 
whole  of  that  transaction  is  made  known 
to  them,  they  will,  no  doubt,  have  the 
same   opinion  of  his   integrity,  purity, 

t  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit  which 

'  yo2i  have ! ! ! 

These  hasty  remarks  I  have  addressed 
to  you,  in  the  hope  that  others,  more 
able  than  myself,  vvijl  come  forward,  and 
rescue  the  Magistrates  of  this  county 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester,  from 
even  the  ^lightest  suspicion  of  Jacobin- 
:sm  and  uisloyaltv. 

Peter'Pokcupine,  Junior  ! 
Gosport,  Nov.  18,  1809. 

ON  A  PEACE  WITH  FRANCE. 
Sir, — At  this  epoch,  when  a  most  dis- 
graceful Treaty  of  Peace,  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  with  the  Tyrant  of  France  and  of 
the  continent,  has  been  proclaimed  to  an 

Uer,  Yorke's  Jteview,  &c.  &c,  * 
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astonished  world,  aud  that  we  are  again 
to  behold  the  strong  sinew  of  the  British 
arm  contending,  single  handed,  with  the 
hydra-headed  monster,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion and  strength  of  the  British  empire, 
and  to  glance  at  the  absurdity  and  inex- 
pediency of  our  offering,  anf],  the  ruin 
that  would  follow,  our  embracing,  any 
thing  pacific  with  the  common  enemy. 
With  this  intent.  Sir,  do  Inow  address  to 
you,  the  following  observations,  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  war,  in  order, 
that^  through  your  valuable  Register,  they 
may  receive  publicity.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all,  that  the  subject  of  peace  or 
war  with  France, is  now  become  oTmuch 
more  importance  than  ever;  and  it, there- 
fore, is  a  question  in  which  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  empire  must,  at  this  moment, 
feel  ve.  y  deeply  concerned  and  highly  in- 
terested— Much  has  already  been  said, 
both  wiihin  the  walls  of  Parliament  and 
without,  on  the  expediency  and  inexpedi- 
«ncy  of  a  peace  with  the  common  enemy,  at 
various  times  ;  and  we  have  most  strange- 
ly, frequently  heard,  not  only  the  parties 
on  both  sides  of  the  houses  of  Parliament, 
but  many  of  the  leading  persons  out  of 
Parliament,  in  these  realms,  concur  in  the 
one  mistaken  general  idea;  namely,  that, 
a  peace,  even  with  the  present  ruler  of 
France,  would  be  a  measure  desirable,  if 
it  could  be  obtained  without,  what  lias 
been  called,  compromising  the  honour  of 
the  count ri/  / — What  that  undefined  and 
very  extensive  expression  particularly 
means,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  in  any 
way  divine  :  I  cannot  conceive  how  a 
peace  could  be  made  wicliout  a  compro- 
mise of  honour. — But,  Sir,  the  party  un- 
dergoing the  name  of  the  Opposition, 
within  the  wails  of  Parliament  (and  of 
course  the  opposition  without:)  has,  at  all 
times,  been  loud  in  the  desire,  that  jfaci- 
fic  measures  should  be  proposed  and  car- 
ried forward  to  perfection,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  with  the  present  ruler  of  that  ill- 
fated  country,  where,  by  the  nod  of  the 
iron-crowned  despot,  the  iron  ROD  has 
its  full  sway,  and  where,  of  course,  abject 
slavery  is  in  its  highest  state  of  rehned 
perfection  : — That,  however,  even  the  vio- 
lent raging  flame  of  party  opposition 
should  hurry  men,  who,  from  their  state 
in  society,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
true  lovers  of  their  country,  and  as  steady 
protectors  of  their  country's  honour,  to 
think  of,  or  wish  for,  a  peace  upon  what 
must  be  considered  disadvantageous  terms 
with  the  avowed  destroyer  of  all  that  has 


been  acknowledged  good  and  great  in  ci- 
vilised society,  is,  indeed,  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  me — But,  that  the  well-known 
and  «3eclared  friends  to  their  country,  at 
the  moment  of  exercising  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment for  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  also,  as  far  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, from  the  physical  force  of  the  em- 
pire, for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  in- 
jured and  oppressed  nations,  should,  ei- 
ther from  ideas  of  commercial  benefit, 
from  conciliatory  wishes,  or  from  any  o- 
ther  motive,  incline  to  give  ear  to  the 
idea  of  peace,  upon  any  terms  ivhatsoever, 
with  the  open  ravager  and  desolator  of 
the  earth,  is  a  thing  which,  I  must  say, 
still  more  raises  my  astonishment. — That 
the  majority  of  the  country,  however, 
would  not  follow  the  Opposition,  in  or 
out  of  Parliament,  in  their  ardent  pacific 
sentiments,  I  am  well  convinced  ;  and  I 
am  prone  to  conclude  that,  as  men,  li- 
ving in  the  same  civil  society,  are,  from 
epiample  and  habit,  much  inclined  to  think 
and  judge  alike,  especially  on  great  na- 
tional concerns,  the  upright,  honest,  and 
sensible  people  of  the.'.e  united  realms 
would  not  feel  inclined  even  to  coincide 
with  the  half-yielding  sentiments  of  the 
other  party  within  the  walls  of  l^iriiament, 
on  this  vital  question,  by  approving  of  a 
peace  with  France,  under  her  present  dy- 
nasty and  ruler  (who  can  scarce  be  tx-^ 
pected  to  enter  cordially  into  the  true 
spirit  of  peace  with  this  or  any  other 
country.) 

Hence,  Sir,  I  am  well  convinced,  that 
a  peace,  upon  any  terms  should  be  en- 
tirely, and  at  all  times,  rejected  ;  as  I 
must  believe,  that  a  peace,  even  upon 
the  very  best  oj' terms,  would  be  ultimate- 
ly ruinous  to  ti»e  empire ! — When  I  allude 
to  the  best  of  terms,  I  mean  not  only  the 
uti  possidetis  with  regard  to  us,  but  even 
to  suppose  that  the  enemy  might  bind 
himself,  at  no  time,  to  possess  more  than 
10  or  13  sail  of  the  line,  (a  matter  that 
should  ever  be  insisted  on)  and  to  restore 
pillaged  crowns  and  territory  to  the 
plundered  nations.  But,  even  in  this  case, 
we  should  very  shortly  feel  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  a  peace  with  France  under  her 
present  deceitful  ruler:  For,  we  should 
very  soon  nave  a  horde  of  French  emis- 
saries, of  the  wily  INapoleon's  chosen 
band,  stalking  about  amongst  us;  while 
the  country  would  sutfe.  much  by  emi- 
grations thither  ;  ^vhuh  consequences,  a- 
tone,  though  auparentiy  of  trifling  mo- 
ment, would,  in  my  mind,  much  more 
tha^i  countefbalancc;  from  the  bad  etlecis 
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they  would  cause,  any  supposed  advan- 
tages that  this  country  might  reap  from 
the  fancied  commercial  and  pacific  inter- 
course. •  That  the  nations  on  the  contineii' 
have,  at  various  times  made,  one  after  the 
other,  most  degrading  compliances,  with 
the  qtuisi  pacific  proposals  of  the  all-de- 
vouring conqueror,  is  fatally  true;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that,  at  the  time 
when  they  sut)mitted,  they  were  driven 
to   the  tvall,   and,   of    course.  Were    to 
expect    everv   severity    and    degrading 
imposiiion  from    the  relentless  Tyrant; 
and,  hence,  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could— They    had    the     enemy    within 
their    gates — But^     Sir,     do    you     ima- 
gine that  the  rulers  of  those   countries 
would  have  entered  into  such  disgraceful 
treaties  of  peace,  with  the  destroying  emo 
unmerciful  monster,  had   they  not  been 
overpowered,   or,   had    their    boundaries 
been  so   happily  defended,  by  an  insur- 
mouniable   and   natural   barrier  as  ours? 
Can  any  man  in  his  senses  conceive,  that, 
from  their  first  brave  onset,  and   deier- 
inined  resistance   in  self  defence,  they 
would   have   ultimately  missed   the  iron 
rod,  if  they  had  be^n  as  invulnerable  at 
their  frontiers,   and   as   able   to   defend 
themselves  within  as  we  are?   No;  dire 
necessity  it  was  that  urged  them,  one  by 
one,  as  they  rose  up  against  the  tyrant, 
in  defence  of  their  rights',   and  were  de- 
feated, to  comply  with  whatever  terms 
.his  cruelty   dictated.^— They,  no  doubt, 
thought  and  decided,  according  to  the 
well  known  adage,  that,  ''half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread;''  and  thus  they  fell, 
never  more,  I  fear,  to  rise.     Tlie  case  is, 
bowever,  widely  difierent  with  us. — This 
kingdc;m,  with  liertwo  united  wings,  Ire- 
land and  Scot/and,  can,  Tike  the  powerful 
And  lordly  eagle,  stand  in  proud  defiance 
of  the  little  blood-ihirsty  hawk;  and,  al- 
though  his  vengeance  against  this  coun- 
try ^be    declai-edly   great,   can    eye    him  ..^....,   ^.,...   ..  ......v.  ....^   .........     .. 

with  glatices  ot  scorn,  despising  his  piii-  here  I  must  ask,  lest  any  should  harb 
tul  Uneats,  or  make  him^  at  pleasure,  feel  '  ' 
the  weight  of  a  just  and  potent  indigna- 
tion.— An  long  as  we  possess  our  wooden 
wa'ls,  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the  claws 
and  teeth  of  me-  monster;  to  which  we 
may  aJa  our  Icgi^.ns  of  valiant  men,  ever 
ready,  and  more  than  able,  to  give  him  a 
mee.in:^,  should  he,  by  the  potver  of  ma- 
g-ic/atuny  time,  be  able  to  laud  the  whole  of 
Ins^  chain-boiinu  forces  on  British  jrround. 


is  our  bounden  duty,  as  high-minded  and 
valiant  Britons,  and  as  honest  men,  both 
as  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  as  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
our  posterity,  to  avoid  and  resist  every 
acknowledgment  of  legitimate  power  and 
authority  in  the  Usurper  of  France- 
Were  we  to  enter  into  a  pacific  treaty  with 
that  ravagerof  the  continent,  we  should,^a 
instante,  become  accessaries  to  his  ag* 
giessions,  and  stand  guilty  of,  as  we 
should  be  partakers  in,  all  his  crimes  both 
past,  present,  and  future,  and  thus  be- 
come his  followers  to  perdition. 

The  other  nations,  as  already  observed, 
have  merely,  ex  necessitate  rei,  complied 
with  the  imposer's  terms,  and  become 
the  iinwillins^  accessaries,  bv  such  ac- 
knovvledgment,  to  his  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, (and  certainly  all  unjust  attacks 
and  spoliations  of  kings  and  empe-.rors, 
whether  by  open  war,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  involve  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  robbery  in  the  instigator):  But  tve 
could  have  no  such  plea,  for,  we  should 
be  the  willing  yielders,  and  of  course 
iuH  partakers  of  all  his  i>'filt — The  ne- 
cessitas  non  hahet  legem  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  case  here,  and  we  should  be 
justly  branded  with  infamy — Upon  this 
principle  alone  did  I,  !Sir,  for  one,  depre- 
cate the  last  paltry  pacific  experiment 
which  we  made — It  was  an  experiment, 
truly,  and  as  such  let  it  remain;  but  it 
was  an  experiment  that  cost  the  country 
dear,  and  tarnished  her  honour — It  was  a 
disgraceful  crouching,  so  to  say,  to  the 
then  declared  enemy  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  of  civilised  nations;  and  who, 
I  had  then  no  manner  of  doubt,  appear- 
ed only  to  comply  with  our  yielding 
terms,  (so  disgraceful  to  us,  who  at  that 
moment  stood  conquerors  wherever  our 
gallant  armies  had  trod)  for  the  sole 
crafty  purp(;se  of  undermining  our  strong 
holds,  both   at  home  and   abroad.     AmX 

our 
doubts,  are  we  not  at  least  to  pay  some 
attentio.i  to  the  undisguised  and  wicked 
declarations  of  that  despot,  as  breathing 
slaughter,  vengeance,  and  extirpation, 
especially  to  Englishmen?  What  then 
could  he  expected  from  a  pacific  treaty 
with  such  an  unprincipled,  subtile,  and 
revengeful  enemy  ?  By  comparing,  how- 
ever, great  things  with  small,  we  often 
behold  them  in   a  clearer  manner,  and 


1  nope    then,  as  a  friend  to  my  king  i he  fact  strikes  us   more   forcibly.—Sup- 
and  CM, try,  thai  we  shall  hear  no  morelpose  then,  you,  Sir,  ha 
pactic  compiiam  es  on  our  part.—This' neighbourhood,  such 
m.ry  cannot  be  injured  by  war,  and  it]dictive  I)ein-  as  Buon^ 


of 

coun 


el  pose  then,  you,  Sir,  had  residing  in  your 

a  wanton  and  vin^ 
aparte,  threatening^ 
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vengeance  to  you  and  your  family,  doiting  both  liim  and  Mr.  Canning  into  the 
you  think  it  would  be  wise  or  proper  to  Cabinet;  and  it  is  this  combination  of 


suffer  him  or  his  tollowers  in  iniquity  to 
enter  your  premises,  or  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  ailrw  o:  a  free  intercourse 
between  his  family  and  yours  ?  Certainly 
not! — Very  likely  lie  would  set  your 
house  on  fire,  or  administer,  secretly^ 
some  deadly  potion  to  your  family,  at 
the  moment  that  you  received  him  in  an 
unsuspecting  and  friendly  manner— But, 
still  farther,  suppose  the  being  in  ques- 
tion were  absolutely  a  noted  and  daring 
robber,  the  captain  of  a  gang,  who  had 
pillaged  and  murdered  throughout  the 
country  around,  ^vould  you  not  almost 
deserve  hanging,  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  him  at  all  ?  Just  so  it  is 
with  the  mighty  robber  and  murderer  on 
the  continent — Nothing  then,  I  say,  could 
justify  any  treaty  with  him  but  self-pre- 
servation, necessity  alone  ? 

J.  J.  W.  J. 
(To  be  continued.) 

WHO'S  MOST  TO  BLAME  ; 
Canning  OR  Cabtlereagh  ? 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  stare 
at  seeing  this  interrogatory  head  again, 
repeated.  "  Decies  repetita  placebit," 
says  Horace ;  but  indeed  it  is  from  no 
motive  of  vanity  that  we  have  shown  it 
so  much  favour.  Our  opinion  has  alrea- 
dy been  fully  expressed,  respecting  the 
late  unfortunate  difference  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning ;  the  state- 
ments of  those  gentlemen  have  both  been 
long  before  the  public,  the  candid  and 
unprejudiced  part  of  the  community  is 
fully  competent  to  decide  on  their  me- 
rits;  and,  conceiving  the  rectitude  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  be  fully  apparent  to  all 
but  the  wilfully  blind  and  obstinate,  for 
whom  we  do  not  profess  to  write,  we  feel 
it  altogether  unnecessary  toadvanceano- 
'tlier  s\Hlable  in  his  vindication. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  no- 
ticing the  unremitting  attacks  which  are 
made  upon  Mr.  Canning;  attacks  which, 
considering  the  quarter  whence  they 
proceed,  we  are  convinced  that  he  must 
regard  as  the  greatest  compliments  which 
could  be  paid  both  to  his  talents  and  in- 
tegrity. We  sincerely  wish,  that  the 
consciences  of  his  enemies  were  as  easy 
as,Trom  a  proud  feeling  of  the  mens  con- 
scia  recti,  we  believe  his  to  be. 

It  has  been  for  some  days  more  confi- 
dently rumoured  than  ever,  that,  on  the 
Marquis  Wellesley's  arrival  in  England, 
an  arrangement  will  be  made,  fur  admit- 


talent  which  the  oppositionists  dread. 
The  unprincipled,  the  unmanly  attack 
upon  Lord  Melville,  by  the  grovelliog 
and  malignant  retainers  of  the  Foxite 
party,  is  well  remembered  ;  and  the  wo- 
tires  by  which  that  attack  was  impelled 
will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  not  that 
the  *'  patriots"  believed  that  Lord  Mel- 
ville had  defrauded  the  country;  it  was 
not  that  they  cared  by  whom,  or  how 
much,  the  country  was  defrauded ;  but 
they  knew,  they  dreaded,  they  trembled 
at  the  commanding  genius  of  his  Lord- 
ship ;  and,  with  feelings  truly  diaboli- 
cal— truly  Jacobinical — truly  Cobbett- 
lAN — they  determined,  if  possible,  to 
immolate  him  at  the  shrine  of  party. 
Unhappily,  they  succeeded  ;  and  thus  a 
great  and  good  man — one  of  Britain's 
best  friends,  and  firmest  supporters — was 
hunted  out  of  the  political  world. 

Similar  motives  are  those  which  now 
actuate  the  assailants  of  Mr.  Canning. 
It  is  not  because  they  believe  his  charac- 
ter to  be  faulty,  that  they  abuse  him;  it 
is  not  because  they  believe  him  to  have 
acted  unhandsomely  towards  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh ;  but  they  are  aware  of  his  ge- 
nius, of  hfs  talents,  and  of  his  integrity 
— that  bane  of  Jacobinical  effort. 

*'  If  Mr.  Canning  (says  the  writer  of 
an  elaborate  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  a  few  days  ago) 
as  the  Public  have  reason  to  beHeve, 
aims,  &c.''  Here's  the  rub  !  If  Mr.  Can- 
ning should  shortly  fill  some  important 
station,  as,  we  confess,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  he  will,  the  jacobins  will  certain- 
ly have  no  cause  to  triumph;  for,  as  the 
protege  of  the  immortal  Pitt,  a  portion  of 
whose  mantle  he  may  be  considered  as 
possessing,  he  bears  a  deadly  eimiity  to- 
wards the  sans  culottes  system,  which 
would  leveLthrones,  and  place  all  power 
and  authority  in  the  hands  of  desperate 
and  sanguinary  demagogues. 

Mr.  Canning  is  known. to  be  an  anfi- 
jacobin;  a  circumstance  of  itself  snffici» 
ent  to  mark  him  out' as  the  object  of  par- 
ty attack  ;  and,  now  that  he  is  likely 
again  to  come  into  power,  he  is  doybly 
obnoxious. 

Hitherto,  the  shafts  of  his  opponents 
have  fallen  innocuous  around  him;  but 
the  Jesuitical  policy  by  which  they  are 
impelled  requires  to  be  noticed,  and  to 
be  guarded  against. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  late  pro- 
ceedings in  tlie  Cabinet,  from  the  pen  of 
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Mr.  Canning  himself,  has  long  been  spo- 
ken of;  and  this  expected  staiement  is 
most  insidiously  alluded  to  by  the  Jesuit- 
ical writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
"  It  js  indeed  dangerous/*  says  he,  "  for 
liim  to  admit,  that  his  cause  is  of  a  cha- 
racter which  a  first  statement  cannot 
support.  But  the  Duke  of  Portland  is 
dead — Mr.  Cannijig  possesses  ingenuity 
—and  as  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  I  think 
it  more  than  probable  that  another  EF- 
FOKT  towards  his  vindication  will  be 
made.  In  framing  it,  how  ever,  Mr.  Can- 
ning will  do  well  to  recollect,  that  throio- 
ing  the  blame  on  one  who  can  no  longer 
defend  himself  can  neither  convince  the 
piublic,  nor  those  with  whom  he  may  wish 
to  unite,  that  he  can  be  confided  in^'' 

This  is  worthy  of  the  arch  demagogue 
of  Botley  himself;  and,  substituting  "  lit- 
tie  Corporal  Bestland/'  "ho  also  is 
*' dead,'*  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
sentences  above  quoted  might  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  extracted  from  one  of 
Cobhett*s  confidential  letters. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  is  dead — Mr. 
Canning  possesses  ingenuity — and  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.  Base  insinuation  1  the 
olfspring  of  a  mind  that  must  be  lost  to 
every  honourable  and  virtuous  sentiment ! 
We  repeat.,  that  we  feel  it  totally  unne- 
cessary to  filer  one  sylable  more,  in  vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Canning's  conduct;  for 
we  conceive  it  to  have  been  already  most 
fully  vindicated  ;  but  we  have  tht>nght 
it  a  duty,  to  ourselves  and  to  the  public, 
to  submit  these  few  brief  remarks,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out,  and  guard- 
ing the  unsuspicious  against  the  motives 
of  a  disappointed  and  irritated  party. 

Ferret. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEM  OIRS 

OF 

WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE; 

Comjkrising  a  Review  of  his  Writings,  in  America 
end  in  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Continued  from  page  22L 

^'  She  was  thereupon  called  in,  and,  in 
"  answer  to  several  questions  propose  to 
*'her  by  the  Court,  gave  an  account 
"  (upon  oath),  that  she  is  the  wife  of 
"  John  Wools,  an  Hoop-maker,  and  re- 
"sides  at  No,  3,  Felix-street,  southward 
f' of  Westminster-bridge;  that  William 
"Cobbett  had  lodged  at  their  house  near 
"twelve  weeks;  had  he  remained  there 


''  two  days  longer,  he  would   have  com-* 
"  pleted  that  period ;  that  he  had   remo- 
'^ved  from  his  said  lodging  on  Wednes- 
''  day  evening  last,  when  he  told  her  that 
'^  he   was  going  to   his  father,  who  was 
"  very  ill,    but  that   he   should  see    her 
'*  again  in  two  or  three  days,  not  mean- 
'^  ing  again  to  lodge  there,  but  merely 
<' to  call  upon  he;  ;  that  since  that  time 
"  she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him, 
''nor  does  she  at  all  know  where  he  is, 
"  that  the   postman  had  been  desired  to 
'*^  take  charge    of    his    post-letters,    and 
"  have  them  conveyed  for  him  to  some 
"  house    in    Houndsdirch  ;  that  the  said 
''William  Cobbett  had  been  visited  by 
"  three  persons  oniy,  whilst  he  was  lodgep 
"  at  the  house,  namely,  by  a  Mr.  Green, 
"who  had  used  to  bring  him  pamphlets 
"  and  books  to  read,  by  Captain  Lane, 
''  and  a  person   of  the  name  of  Austin, 
"  whom  she  hr<d  understood  to  be  a  ser- 
" jeant  of  the  54th  regiment.     Being  ask- 
"  ed,  whether  Captain   Lane  used  to  be 
",frequentiy  with  William  Cobbett?  and 
"  whether   he  had  been  lat^iy  there    in 
"pariicu.ar:    she    said,  not  frequenlly; 
"  that  the  last  time  she  had  heard  of  Cap- 
"  tain  Lane's  having  been  there,  was  on 
"  the  Monday  next  preceding  the   Wed- 
"  jiesday  on  which  William  Cobbett  quit- 
"  ted  the  lodging ;  she  mentioned  having 
"  heard  it,  as  she  was  not  herself  at  home 
'*  at  the  time. 

"  Being  asked  where  William  Cobbett's 
"  father  resides?  She  said  she  has  under- 
"  stood  that  he  keeps  a  public-house, 
"  known  by  the  sign  of  the  "  Jolly- 
Farmer,"  at  Farnham. 

"She  produced  three  letters  addressed 
"  to  William  Cobbett,  which  had  been 
**'  left  at  her  house  since  he  quitted  the 
"  lodging,  and  which  remained  unopen- 
"  ed  ;  they  were  three  letters  addressed  to 
"  him  from  the  Judge  Adv'ocate^s  office^ 
"  and  being  now  opened,  were  found  to 
"be  a  letter  dated  2Ist  March  instant,  to 
"i!)foim  him  that  ■  Hacket,  late  of 

"the  6th  regiment  of  foot,  one  of  the 
"  witnesses  whom  he  had  desired  to  be 
"summoned,  was  so  ill  in  St.  George's 
"  hospital,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
"  attend  the  trial  on  Saturday  (the  24th). 
"A  letter  dated  23d  instant,  inclosing  a 
"  list  of  the  officers  who  were  appointed 
"  to  compose  the  Court-Martial,  and  re- 
"  minding  him  that  the  trial  remained 
"  fixed  for  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
"  The  third  letter  was  of  last  Saturday's 
''  date,  written  after  the  separation  of  the 
"  meiubers  of  the  Court-Martial,  to  in- 
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"^form  him  that  the  trial  had  been  put 
*'  off  by  reason  of  his  non-attendance^ 
*' until  the  Tuesday  following  (this  day) 
"  at  ten  o'clock,  when,  if  he  attended,  the 
"court  would  hear  him,  and  proceed  on 
"  the  trial. 

*'  As  expectation  could  no  longer  be 
"  entertained  of  William  Cobbett's  ap- 
"  pearing  to  make  good  the  charges 
"  which  he  had  preferred,  and  as  there 
**■  was  on  the  contrary  much  reason  to 
"suppose  that  he  purposely  absented  and 
**  secreted  himseU,  the  Court-Martial  now 
*'  thought  it  proper  to  put  the  defendants 
"  upon  their  rial,  inasmuch  as  their  wit- 
"nesses  had  already  been  detaine<l  three 
"  days  ;  and  accordingly 

"  Captain  Richard  Powell  (being  in 
"  arrest)  was  now  called  forward,  who  ad- 
'*  mitted  that  he  is  and  was  at  the  time 
"  in  question  a  captain  in  the  54th  regi- 
"  ment  of  foot,  and  the  following  charges 
-**  were  exhibited  against  him,  namely, 
*'  a  charge  of  false  and  improper  mus- 
"  ters  and  returns  in  three  instances,  viz. 
[Here  follow  the  charges,  which  we 
have  already  given,  at  page  183.] 

"  The  Judge-Advo«'ate  General  having, 
"before  the  exhibiting  of  these  charges, 
"stated  that  William  Cobbett  had,  by  a 
"letter  dated  the  19th  of  this  instant 
"March,  pointed  out  the  several  witnesses, 
"  whose  testimony  he  considered  to  be 
"  material  in  support  of  the  prosecution  ; 
"  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  said 
"William  Cobbett's  requisition,  such  per- 
"  sons  had  been  directed  to  attend,  and 


"  pensioner  of  Chelsea  hospital ;  Came- 
**  ron.  Smaller,  Moore,  Manlove,and  Gos- 
'Ming,  Serjeants;  R.  Wright,  Melton, 
"  Eestland,  Thompson,  Murray,  Hewlett, 
"Nares,  Erliss,  J.  Wright,  Baker,  and 
"  Morton,  corporals ;  Cornish  and  Jor- 
'*  dan,  drummers;  Bisiiop,  r'llby,  Lam- 
"  beth,  Rennil,  Divers,  Bunyan.  Goss, 
'^  White,  AiJcuck  Goodall,  Dodman,  Gal- 
"  lacher,  Allen,  Dunnagan,  Connell,  Egle- 
"ton.  Vice,  loward,  and  Beale,  private 
"soldiers,  all  of  the  54th  regiment. 

*'  A  further  pause  was  aiso  made  when 
**  all  the  charges  had  been  recited,  to  af- 
"  ford  a  further  opportunity  for  any  per- 
"  son  to  come  forward  in  suppi-ri  of  any 
"  ot  them,  but  no  person  tendered  himself 
"  for  that  purpose/' 

Lieutenants  Seton  and  Hall,  were  ia 
like  manner  arraigned ;  but  no  person 
stood  forward  to  accuse  them.  The  three 
defendants  then  obtained  permission  to 
withdraw,  and  after  a  short  absence  re- 
turned into  court;  and  Captain  Powell, 
in  the  joint  names  of  iall  three,  offered  the 
following  address  : 

,"  Gentle^VEN,— Permit  me,  for  my- 
"  self  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  now 
"appearing  before  you  on  the  same  ac- 
"  count,  to  make  a' few, observations  on 
"  the  very  singular  and  unfortunate  pre- 
"dicament  in  which  we  now  stand  :  we 
"  do  not  mean  to  complain,  alihough  we 
"have  great  cause  to  lament,  that  after 
"  an  absence  of  many  years  in  the  ser- 
'*  vice  of  our  country,  returning  with  the 
"  fullest  approbation  of  our  conduct  from 


also,  that  with  an  exception  of  three,  or  "  the  station  we  have  been  so  long  upon, 
**  at  most  four,  who  were  sick, and  of  Ser-p  we  should,  upon  the  representation  of  a 


"jeant  Austin,  who  being  absent  from 
"  the  regiment  upon  leave,  had  not  re- 
^'  ceived  a  summons,  were  now  in  wait- 
"  ihg,  and  such  care  had  been  taken  that 
"  sucii  several  persons  should  be  present 
"in  the  court-room  during  the  exhibition 
"of  the  charges;  and  it  was  publicly  an- 
"nounced  that  Captain  Richard  Powell 
^*  was  now  upon  his  trial,  and  that  if  any 
"  person  had  any  evidence  or  information 
"  to  ofter  in  support  of  any  of  the  charges, 
''he  would  be  heard,  and  would  receive 
"  all  due  protection  from  the  court :  and 
"  in  reading  the  said  charges,  a  pause  or 
"  rest  was  made  at  the  end  of  each,  to 
"give  an  opportunity  for  any  such  inter 


"  non-commissioned  officer  of  our  corps, 
"  which  be  did  not  dare  to  bring  forward 
"  till  after  he  imd  obtained  his  dismission, 
"and  which  he  has  not  ventured  to  ap- 
"  pear  in  support  of,  have  been  brought 
"  to  a  Conrt-Marlial  without  a  previous 
"  inquiry  into  oin*  conduct.  We  lament 
"  also,  that  upon  the  false  suggestion  of 
''  this  man  we  have  been  put  to  a  great 
"  expence;  and  the  inquiry  has  become 
"  more  public  by  being  put  upon  our  trial 
"  in  this  place,  and  not  at  Portsmouth,  as 
"  we  requested, 

"  We  do  Jiot  howf  ver  complain  of  these 
*•' unfortunate  circumstrinces,  because  we 
'"^  are  convinced   it  vvas   never   imajiined 


position;  the  persons  so  attending,  in|"any  man  could   be   so  abandoned  and 


"  conaequence  of  the  aforesaid  requisition, 
"being  in  number/orfy,  namely — Lord 
"  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Major  of  the  54th 
regiment  of  foot ;  the  agent  to  the  said 


profligate  to  prefer  an  accusation  from 
''  a  malicious  dcsiga  aione. 

"  Having  devoted  the  greatest  part  of 
"our  lives  to  the  service  of  our  countrv. 


^'fegimentj  Jacob  Marias,  now  ^i^  out-)"  ancj  for  the  last  sixteeii  years  on  foreign 
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*  duty,  we  cannot  but  consider  ourselves 
''pecuiiariy  unfortunate  in  having  our 
^'characiers  (hitherto  uiiimpeached)  held 
''out  to  the  world  accused  of  crimes 
*'  which  we  detest. 

*'  Conscious  oF  our  innocence,  we  have 
"not  shrunk  from  investigation,  and  to 
*'  you  we  look  up,  we  hope  with  just  con- 
"  iidcnce,  for  such  an  honourable  acquit- 
*' tal  as  may  in  some  measure  do  away 
*'  the  pain  and  anxiety  we  have  suffered 
•*  from  such  cruel  and  unjust  accusation  ; 
""and  that  this  Court  will,  at  the  same 
"  time,  mark  the  conduct  of  the  prosecu- 
"^  tor  in  the  strongest  terms  of  displeasure 
"  and  reprehension.*' 

The  War-office  books  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*.'  The  Court  Martial,  having  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  this  exfra- 
cu'dinary  case,  and  esj  ecially  to  the  en- 
tire dereliction  of  the  prosecution  by  the 
person  who  alone  preferred,  and  had  so- 
leoinly  pledged  himselFto  prove  the  se- 
veral charges  against  the  said  Captain 
JRichard  Powell,  Lieutenant  Chrisiopher 


It  is  now  of  some  importance,  to  see 
the  opinion  of  General  Frederick,  respect- 
ing the  issue  of  the  Court-Martial,  the 
characters  of  the  defendants,  and  the  im- 
probability of  the  prosecutor  being  able 
to  substantiate  his  charges.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Gould  up- 
on the  subject ; 

*'  Bathy  April  Sth,  1792. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  your  letter,  and  sending  me  a 
copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court-Martiarl 
on  Captain  Powell  and  the   two   Lieute- 


nants of  the  54th  regiment. 


It  is  a  great 


satisfaciion  to  me  that  this  very  extra ' 
ordinary  affair  has  ended  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  those  officers ;  not  that  I  had 

THE  LEAST  DOUBT  OF  THEIR  ACOUIT- 
TING  THEMSELVES,  and  that  the  intend- 
ed prosecutor  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have    substantiated    ANY    ONE    0/  the 
charges  he  had  alledged  against  them. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &,c. 
"  Mariscoe  i  rrderick." 
''  Sir  Charles  Gould,  &c.  &c.  &c/* 
The    foliovving  recapitulatory  memo- 


Seton,  and  LieutenantAjoim  Hall,  i5o/'[randam  of  Sir  C'harles  Gould  is,  in  this 
opinion,  that  the  said  several  charges  a 
gainst  those  qficers  respectively  are,  and 


every  part  therdof  is  TOTALLY  UN- 
FOUNDED; and  tije  Court  does  MOST 
HONOURABLY  ACOUIT  the  said  Captain 
Richard  Powell,  Lieutenant  Christopher 
Scton,  and  Lieutenant  John  Hall  of  the 
same.  (Signed) 

'•Charles  Cros'bie,  Major  General.'' 
In  a  letter  of  the  2d  of  April,  Sir 
C]iarles  Gould  informs  ^rcneral  Crosbie, 
the  president  of  the  Court-Martial,  that 
he  had  had  the  honour  oi  laying  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  befor.e  the  King, 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  ap- 
prove of  the  honourable  acquittal  of  the 
defendants,  and  ih:U  the  Court-Martial 
was  in  consequence  dissolved.  *'  I  did 
not  f\iii,''  adds  Sir  Charles  Gould,  <'  to 
submit  the  idea  and  wishes  of  the  Court- 
Martial  respecting  the  circulating  of  the 
sentence  in  public  orders,  tv/iidi  did  not 
appear  to  his  ]}Iqj/:siy  to  be  necessary ; 
but  /  have  reason  to  think  .something 
more  effectual  towards  vindicating  the 
character  of  the  officers  will  be  attempt- 
ed, if  upon  consulting  the  crown  officers 
it  shall  appear  practicable  in  this  case, 
namely,  a  prosecution  of  Cobbett,  who, 
as  far  as  iu  him  lay,  made  a  mockery  of 
public  justice,  and"  has  availed  him- 

SELP  of  a  judicial  process  for  THE 

conveyance  of  the  most  gross 
slander/' 


place,    particularly    deserving    of  inser- 
tion:— 

"  I  was,  from  the  time  of  the  warrant 
**' being  transmitted  to  me,  referred  by 
"  the  Secretary  at  War  to  William  Cob- 
"  bett,  as  the  person  vrho  would  manage 
'Mhe  prosecution,  and  would  point  out 
"  the  necessary  witnesses^  and  had  piedg- 
"  ed  himself  to  make  good  the  charges, 
''  and  I  was  furnished  from  the  War  Of- 
''  fice  with  his  address  and  place  of 
'^  abode. 

'^  According  to  that  direction  I  sent  a 
"  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  the  warrant 
"'  came  to  my  hands,  namely,  on  the  2'3d 
"  February,  acquainting  him  therewith^ 
''  and  desiring  him  to  furnish  me  with 
'^  the  names  of  such  witnesses  as  he  wish- 
'^  ed  to  be  officially  summoned. 

'' According  to  that  address  or  direc- 
''  tion,  the  messenger  delivered  my  let- 
''  ter,  which  produced  an  answer  dated 
''  the  25th  February. 

*'  Several  letters  w^ere  afterwards  ex- 
''  changed  between  him  and  me,  upon  the 
''subject  of  the  trial,  and  particularly  as 
"  to  the  place  at  which  the  Court-Mar- 
"  tial  should  be  convened.  Cobbett  ur^- 
''  ing  that  London  was  the  most  proper 
"  place,  and  the  defendants  rather  wish- 
"  ing  it  to  bf^  holden  at  Portsmouth:  his 
"  arguments  prevailed,  and  a  Court-Mar- 
'*  tial  has  in  consequence  been  assembled 
'^  here. 
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*'  My  several  letters  to  him  in  the 
*'  course  of  this  correspondence  were  sent 
"  to  him  at  the  same  lodging,  and  that  he 
-^'  recefved  them  daily  appears  from  their 
**^  being  regularly  answered. 

*'  in  a  li  tier  of  the  II tn  of  this  month 
"  (McM'ch)  written  in  answer  to  one  of 
*'  mine,  wherein  i  had  recommended  a 
*' more  accurate  specification  of  one  or 
"  two  i)f  the  charges,  the  belter  to  enable 
*'  the  defendants  to  arrange  their  defence, 
'^and  w.iicn  he  had  declined  to  furnish; 
*' c>nceivi:ig  from  what  i  had  urged  that 
"  1  mi.- ht  enterVa'D  some  doubts  of  the 
"  fair,  e^s  and  rectitiule  of  his  conduct, 
"•*'  he  ma<je  a  strong  asseveralion,  and  the 
'*  only  partof  his  correspondence  which 
"  seemed  rather  unnecessary  and  rather 
"  ecc'.iiric. 

"  On  the  17th  of  March  I  again  re- 
'' minded  him  of  furnishing  me  with  the 
*'  n.imos  of  such  witnes-ics  as  he  wished 
"to  be  officially  summoned ;  which  let- 
*'  ter  coTicluvied  with  an  intimation  that 
*'  I  he  Court-Martial  woidd  be  convened 
"on  Saturday  the  24  n  instant. 

"  Of  this  letter  (left  at  the  same  lodg- 
"ing)  he  ackiiowledj^ed  ihe  receipt  in  a 
"  ieiier  of  the  I9ih,  furnished  nie  with 
"  the  names  of  his  witnesses  in  conse- 
*'  (juencf,,  and  tells  me  he  is  going  from 
"  home  until  Friday,  but  that  in  the  mean 
"  time  any  commands  I  may  have  for 
^'  him,  if  left  where  my  letters  to  him 
"  had  hitherto  been  left,  would  be  for- 
<'  warded,  and  would,  upon  reaching  him, 
be  duly  attended  to.     See  letter  of  the 

19th.) 

*^  Accordingly  on  Wednesday  evening, 
'^  the  23d,  a  letter  was  left  for  him  there, 
*'  to  inform  him  that  a  witness,  whom  he 
**^  had  represented  to  be  a  soldier  of  the 
"6th  regiment,  and  who  was  then  a  pa- 
**■  tient  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  would 
"  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Court-Martial 
"  on  Saturday,  by  reason  that  the  sur- 
--"  geons  deemed  it  necessary  that  his  leg 
*•  should  be  amputated. 

"  And  another  letter  was  left  for  him 
'"  there  on  Friday  the  23d,  containing 
"for  his  information  ti  list  of  the  oiiicers 
''  who  were  appointed  to  compose  the 
"  Court-Martial,  and  particularly  remind- 
'*  ing  him  that  the  Court-Martial  would 
"meet  on  the  morrow  morning,  at  ten 
"  oYlock. 

"  It  now  appears  that  William  Cobbett 
"  having  absented  himself  from  rtre  Wed- 
**  nesday  evening,  these  two  last  men- 
"  tioned  letters  have  not  been  received 
("  b}'  hiiTij  and  still  remain  unopened. 


'*  The  steps  since  taken  to  get  at  Cob- 
"  belt  are,  sending  repeatedly  to  his 
"  lodging,  getting  intelligence  from  the 
"  postman  where  post-letters  were  to  be 
''sent  to  him;  sending  to  that  place  in 
"  Houndsditch,  and  leaving  aletter  for  him 
''  to  let  him  know  the  Court-Marhal 
"  would  meet  again  on  Tuesday  morning; 
"  also  leaving  the  like  notice  for  him  at 
"  his  former  lodgings;  and  lastly,  mak- 
"ing  enquiry  after  him  from  Captain 
"  Lane,  of  the  54th,  with  his  answer.^* 

That  the  intention  of  prosecuting  Cob- 
bett was  serious,  will  appear  from  the 
following  copy  of  the  case  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  upon  the  conduct  of  Cobbett, 
with  their  opinion  thereupon:— 

"Mr.  William  Cobbett,  late  Serjeant- 
"  Major  of  the  54th  regiment,  in  or  a- 
"  bout  the  month  of  January  last,  exhi- 
"  bited  an  information,  containing  several 
"  very  serious  charges,  against  Captain 
"  Richard  Powell,  and  Lieutenants  Chris- 
"  topher  Seton  and  John  Hall,  all  of  the 
"said  54th  regiment,  and  undertook  to 
"  prove  the  same  before  a  general  Court- 
"  Martial.  Several  charges  of  a  similar 
"  nature  were,  at  the  same  time,  prefer- 
"  red  bv  the  said  William  Cobbett  a- 
"  gainst  the  said  Lieutenant-Colonel  oi' 
"  the  said  regiment,  whose  death,  which 
"  took  place  much  about  the  same  time, 
"  renders  it  unnecessary  to  make  further 
"  mention  of  that  part  of  the  case. 

"  The  said  William  Cobbett  several 
"  times  attended  the  Secretary  at  War, 
"  pressing  an  investigation  of  his  said 
"charges  against  Captain  Powell  and 
"  Lieutenants  Seton  and  Hall :  and  from 
"  the  knowledge  he  appeared  to  possess 
"  upon  the  subject,  from  the  situation  he 
"  had  held  in  the  regiment,  and  from  his 
"  earnestness,  obtained  a  certain  decree 
"  of  credit  For  being  able  to  develope  the 
''' abuses  if  such  really  existed;  and  the' 
''  defendants  at  the  same  time  urging  an 
^'  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  proving  therr 
'^  innocence,  a  selection  was  made  of  the* 
''•principal  charges  so  preferred  by  the 
"  said  William  Cobbett,  and  his  Mrijestj's 
"  warrant  was  obtained  for  the  trial  of 
"  those  three  officers  by  a  general  Court* 
''  Martial. 

"  In  consequence  thereof  a  regular  of* 
"  ficial  notice  was  given  to  the.  said  WiU 
"  liam  Cobbett,  that  a  general  Court- 
"  Martial  would  be  held  for  the  trial  of 
"  the  said  three  officers  respectively  at 
■'  his  instance,  and  he  was  called  upon  to 
i"  point  out  such  witnesses  for  whota  h^ 
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"judged  an  official  summons  would  be 
"necessary,  in  order  to  his  being  ena- 
"  bled  to  substantiate  the  several  charges. 

"  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  trial 
'*  should  have  taken  place  at  or  in  the 
"  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  where 
"  the  said  54:th  regiment  Avas  then  sta- 
"  tioned ;  as  not  only  the  defendants  them- 
"  selves,  but  the  principal  part  of  those 
"  who  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be 
*'  called  upon  as  witnesses,  were  there  up- 
"  on  the  spot.  But  an  urgent  remcn- 
'*  strance  and  requesr  of  the  said  William 
*'  Cobbett,  supported  by  arguments  which 
"  he  offered,  prevailed  for  holding  the 
"  Court-Martial  in  London,  contrary  to 
"  the  wishes  and  representations  of  the 
"  defendants. 

"Wi:h  this  measure  the  said  William 
**^  Cobhfctt  declared  himself  perfectly  3a- 
"  tisfied,  and  then  proposed  the  names  of 
"  such  wirnesses  for  whom  he  wished  an 
"  official  summons,  fifty-two  in  number ; 
"  all  of  whom  were  summ(  ned  or  receiv- 
"  ed  orders  to  attend,  with  tlie  exception 
"of  one  Serjeant  of  ihe  54:lh  regiment, 
"  whoj  as  having  been  absent  from  the  re- 
"  giment  on  leave,  it  has  since  appeared 
"did  not  receive  any  summons;  and, 
''with  an  exception  of  about  three  or 
*'  four  sohliers,  who  were  prevented  from 
*'  giving  their  attendance  by  illness,  all 
''of  them  did  actually  give  their  attend- 
"  ance    on    the    day  (jf   trial,   when  the 


^  bent  on  the  defendants  to  be  prepared 
*'  to  repel  the  same  by  every  proper 
''  means  in  their  power. 

"  On  the  day  which  was  appointed  for 
"  the  business,  a  General  Court-Martial, 
"  consisting  of  seventeen  officers  of  dis- 
"  tinct  corps,  none  under  the  degree  of  a 
"  Field  Officer,  was  purposely  convened, 
"  and,  together  with  the  several  persons 
*'  who  had  been  summoned  as  witnesses, 
'*  waited  more  than  an  hour  in  expecta- 
"  tion  of  the  prosecutor's  attending  to 
''  offer  proofs  in  support  of  his  chaiges: 
"  a  messenger  was  then  dispatched  to  his 
"  usual  place  of  abode,  where  letters  had 
'*  been  used  to  be  addressed  to  him,  and 
"  where  he  had  particularly  desired  that 
''  letters  on  other  business  should  be  left 
''  for  him ;  which  messenger  returned 
"  with  intelligence  that  the  said  William 
"  Cobbett  had  left  his  said  place  of  abode 
''  two  days  before,  not  meaning  to  reside 
*'  there  any  longer,  and  that  he  had  not 
"  since  been  seen  there,  or  heard  of. 

"  The  trial  was  thereupon  put  off  until 
"the  Tuesday  following,  at  ten  o'clock, 
"  and  every  meanswhich  could  be  thought 
"  of  were  used,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
"notice  to  the  said  William  Cobbett  of 
*' the  tJial  being  deferred  until  that  day, 
**  when,  if  he  would  give  his  attendance, 
''  he  would  yet  have  an  opportunity  of 
"  being  heard,  and  of  making  good  his 
"  charges  :  but  the  said  William  Cobbett 


"Court-Martial  met  fur  the  purpose  of{"did  not  then  appear,  nor  has  any  thing 
"  proceeding  upon  the  trial,  and  most  of!''  been  since  heard  from  him :  not  one  pf 
"  whom  were  called  from  Portsmouth  to"  the  several  persons  who  had  been  sum- 
"  London,  expressly  in  obedience  to  that!"  moned  at  his  instance,  as  witnesses,  of- 
summons,  besides  those  who  were  cited  j"  fered  a  single  syllable  in  support  of  any 


"  as  witnesses  on  ihe  part  of  the  deieiid- 
"  ants. 

*'  Notice  was  also  given  to  the  said 
*' William  Cobbett  of  the  day  appointed 
"  for  the  sittmg  of  the  Court-Martial, 
"  and  repeated  notices  were  left  for  him 
"  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  and  where 
"  he  had  by  letter  expressly  desired  let- 
"  ters  upon  this  business  to  be  left  for  him, 
"  but  which  last  mentioned  notice  it  has 
"since  appeared  did  not  come  to  his 
"  hands,  tiie  said  William  Cobbett  having, 
"  in  the  mean  time,  withdrawn  himself 
"  and  absconded. 

"  Several  letters  from  him  to  the  Judo-e- 
"  Advocate  General,  relative  to  the  busi- 
"  ness  during  the  period  which  interven- 
•'  ed  beLvveeu  the  times  of  the  issuing  of 
"  the  warrant,  and  of  his  absenting  liim- 
"self,  will  show  clearly  that  he  had 
"  pledged  himself  to  prosecute  the  char- 
"  ges  with  effect,  and  that  it  was  jncum- 


'*  one  of  the  articles  of  charge,  although 
"  they  were  distinctly  read  in  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  all  of  them;  and  it  was  ex- 
"  pressly  announced  to  them  that  they 
"  would  be  heard  ;  and,  as  many  of  them 
"  were  of  a  subordinate  character,  they 
"  were  also  assured  of  every  just  protec- 
"  tion  the  court  could  give  them.  T|ie 
"  defendants  were  consequently  acquit- 
"  ted. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
"  the  accusation  was  destitute  of  found- 
'*  ation,  and  wilfully  and  maliciously  set 
"  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  calumniating 
'*  the  characters  of  the  three  officers  in 
"  question,  and  of  putting  them  to  e:^- 
"  pence,  the  accuser  not  hesitating,  in  or- 
"  der  to  obtain  this  end,  to  deceive  the 
"  crown,  and  make  a  mockery  of  public 
"justice. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  So- 
"  licitor  General  is  desired^  whether  un- 
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'»der  the  circumstances  above  stated, 
'fCobbett  can  be  criminally  prosecuted 
"for  his  conduct;  and  if  he  can,  what  i> 
be  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding 
ainst  him,  in  order  to  deter  others 
m  the  like  attempt/^ 

"  Opinion. 
'*  We  think  that  Cobbett,  unless  he 
"could  be  proved  to  have  conspi- 
",red  with  others  wilfully  and 
"  maliciously  to  prefer  these  char- 
"  ges,  could  not  be  criminally 
''  prosecuted.  The  parties  injur- 
"  ed  by  his  conduct,  which  is  cer- 
"  tainly  most  highly  blameable, 
"  might  maintain  actions  upon  the 
*'  case  against  him. 

"  John  Scott. 
*' John  MiTFOKD.*' 
«25th  May,  1792." 

In  the  succeeding  Chapter,  the  reader 
will  be  presented  with  Cobbett*s  attempt- 
td  VINDICATION  of  his  conduct,  accom- 
panied by  such  animadversions  as  so  ex- 
traordinary a  case  may  seem  to  require. 

■   Fekret. 

POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Continued  fiom  page  160. 

No.  IV.— (Copy.) 
Second  Answer  from  Lord  Gremille. 

"  Sept.  29,  I8O9. 

"  Sir, — Having  last  night  arrived  here,  in 
humble  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands,  I 
think  it  now  my  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  express- 
ing to  you  the  necessity  under  which  I  feel  my- 
self of  declining  the  communication  proposed  iu 
your  letter;  being  satisfied  that  it  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances  there  mentioned,  be 
productive  of  any  public  advantage. 

"  I  trust  I  need  not  say,  that  this  opinion  is 
neither  founded  in  any  sentiment  of  personal 
hostility,  nor  in  a  desire  of  unnecessarily  pro- 
longing political  differences. 

"  To  compose,  not  to  inflame  the  divisions  of' 
the  Empire,  has  always  been  my  anxious  wish, 
and  is  now  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  every 
loyal  subject ;  but  my  accession  to  the  existing 
Administration  could,  I  am  confident,  in  no  re- 
spect contribute  to  this  object ;  nor  could  it,  I 
think,  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
dereliction  of  public  principle. 

"  This  answer,  which  1  must  have  given  to 
any  such  proposal,  if  made  while  the  Govern- 
ment was  yet  entire,  cannot  be  varied  by  the  re- 
treat of  some  of  its  Members.  ^ 

"  My  objections  are  not  personal — they  appljr 
to  the  principle  of  the  Government  itself,  and  to 
the  circumstances  which  attended  its  appoint- 
ment. 

*'  I  have  n*ow,  therefore,  only  to  request,  that 
you  will  do  mc  the  honour  of  submitting,  in  the 
most  respectful  terms,  these  my  humble  opiuions 
to  his  Majesty  ;  accompanied  by  the  dutiful  und 
aincere  assurance  of  my  earnest  desire  at  all 
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time«  t9  te«tlfy,  by  all  »uch  means  as  are  in  my  >  Fkece^  &c. 


power,  my  unvaried  zeal  for  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice.—I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Grenville." 

No.  v.— (Copy.) 
Letter  from  Mr.  Perceval  to  Lord  Grenville. 

"Sept.  29,  IB09. 

"  My  Lord, — I  lost  no  time  in  communicat- 
ing to  Lord  Liverpool  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
this  day. 

"  It  is  with  great  concern  that  we  have  learnt 
from  it,  that  your  I.,ordship  feels  yourself  under 
the  necessity  of  declining  the  communication 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  propose. 

"  Iu  proposing  to  your  Lordship  and  Lord 
Grey,  under  his  Majesty's  authority,  to  commu- 
nicate with  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself,  not  for 
the  accession  of  your  Lordship  to  the  present 
Administration,  but  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  combined  and  extended  Administration,  no 
idea  existed  in  our  minds  of  the  necessity  of  any 
dereliction  of  public  principle  on  either  side. 

"  Your  Lordship  may  rest  assur«^d,  that  ia 
communicating  to  his  Majesty  the  necessity  un- 
der which  you  feel  youiself  of  declining  tUe 
communication  which  I  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose to  your  Lordship,  I  will  do  every  justice  to 
the  respectful  terms,  and  the  dutiful  and  sincere 
assurance  of  your  Lordship's  unvaried  zeal  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  with  which  the  expression 
of  that  necessity  was  accompanied. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  the 
the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself  at 
your  Lordship's  assurance,  that  the  failure  of 
this  proposal  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  senti- 
ment of  personal  hostility. — I  have,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  "  Sp.  Perceval." 

«  Lord  GreuTille." 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  FRANCE 
AND  AUSTRIA. 

Napoleon,  by -the  Grace  of  God,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Empire,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  League  of  the 
Rhine,  &c. 

Having  seen  and  considered  the  Treaty  co;- 
cluded,  determined,  and  signed  at  Vienna,  on  the 
14th  of  this  month,  by  the  Sieur  Nompere  de 
Champagny,  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  iu 
virtue  of  the  full  powers  to  that  end  given  hira 
by  us,  and  the  Prince  John  of  Lichtensteiti, 
Marshal  of  the  Armies  of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  equally  provided  with  full 
powers,  which  Treaty  is  of  the  following  tenor : 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  League  of  the  Rhine, 
Mediator  of  the  League  of  Switzerland ;  and 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  being  equally  animated 
with  the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
which  has  arisen  between  them,  have  resolved 
to  negociate  forthwith  a  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  for  that  purpose  have  appointed 
as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  namely  : 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Prott'clor  of  the  League  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Sieur  Jean  Baptiste  Nompere,  Count  de 
Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore,  &c.  his  said  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  for  Foieign  Affairs ;  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  the  Sieur  Prince  Jo*hn  of 
Lichtenstein,  K.night  of  the  Order  of  the  GoldeR^ 
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powers,  have  agreed  upoi»  t!ie following  Articles: 
Art.  I.  There  shall,  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
<:hange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty, 
be  peace  and  friendship  between  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  Kinj^  of  Italy,  Protec- 
tor of  the  Leacfue  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary 
ai^d  Bohemia,  their  Heirs  and  Successors,  then  jkle,  &c 
States  and  Si-bjects  respectively  for  ever. 

II.  The  present  Peace  is  also  declared  to  be 
common  to  his  Mojesty  the  King  of  Spain,  his 
Majesty  tlie  King  of  Holland,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Kaples,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria, his  Majesty  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  his 
BSajesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Westphalia,  his  most  eminent  High- 
ness the  Prince  Primate,  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
tirand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg,  and  all  the  Princes 
and  Members  of  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Allies,  in  the  present  war,  of  his  Majesty  the 
Enjperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector 
of  the  League  of  the  Rhine. 

III.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Hungary  and   Bohemia,  cfdes,  a»  well 


Lastly,  the  Lordship  of  Radzuns  lying  in  the 
Crauuhunderland. 

3.  He  cedes  and  niakes  over  to  Iiis  Majesty 
the  King  of  Saxony,  the  territory  of  Bihemia, 
depending  upon,  and  included  in  the  territory  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  namely,  the  parishes 
and  villages  of  GuptersdorfF,  Tanhantranke, 
Gerlochsheim,  Lenkersdgrff,  Schirgiswuld,  Win- 


4.  He  cedes  gnd  makes  over  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  to  be  united  to  llie  D\icl  y  of  VVarsaw, 
the  ■whole  of  Western  ox  NewGaliicia,  a  district 
round  Cracow,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
to  be  hereafter  ascertained,  and  the  Circle  of  Za- 
raosc,  in  Eastern  Gallicia. 

The  district  round  Cracow,  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  shall,  in  the  direction  of 
Podgorze,  have  for  its  circumference  the  dis- 
tance from  Podgorze  to  Wieliczka.  The  line 
of  demarkation  shall  pass  through  Wieliczka, 
and  to  the  westward  touch  upon  Scawina,  and 
to  the  eastward  upon  the  BeeU,  which  falls  into 
the  Vistula  at  Brzdegy. 

Wieliczka  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
the  Salt-pits  shall  belong  in  common  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Saxony.  Jus- 
tice shall  be  administered  therein  in  the  name 


for  hinisclf,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  for  the.  cf  the  Municipal  Power;  there  shall  be  quarter- 
Princes  of  his  House,  their  heirs  and  respective  led  theje  ordy  the  troops  necessary  for  the  sup- 
sticcessors,  the  principalities,  lordships,  domains, !  port  of  the   iPolice,  and  they  shall    consist  of 


and  territories,  hereinafter-mentioned,  and  also 
all  titles  which  may  accrue  from  the  possession 
of  the  same;  and  all  properties,  whether  ma- 
norial or  held  by  them  under  an  especial  title, 
iying  within  the  said  territories. 


equal  numbers  of,  those  of  both  nations.  The 
Austrian  Salt  from  Wieliczka,  in  its  convey- 
ance or  er  the  Vistula,  and  through  the  Duch;f 
of  Warsaw,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  toll  du- 
ties. Corn  of  all  kinds,  raised  in  Austrian  Gal- 


I.  He  cedes  and  tratysfers  to  his  Majesty  thejlicia,  may  also   be   freely  exported  across  the. 
Emperor  of  the  French,  to  fiNm  a  part  of  t!:e  Vistula. 


League  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  be  placed  at  his 
disposition  for  the  interest  of  the  Sovereign  of 
the  League : — 

The  territories  of  Saltzburgh  and  Berchtols- 
gcden  :  that  part  of  Upper  Austria  situate  on  the 
further  side  of  a  line  running  from  the  Danube, 


His  fllajesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  hi» 
Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  may  form  such  an 
arrangement  with  regard  to  these  boundaries, 
as  that  the  San,  from  the  point  where  it  touches 
upon  the  circle  ol  Zamosc,  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Vistula,  shall  serre  as  the  line  of  de- 
nt the  village  of  Strans,  therein  comprehending 'marcation  between  both  states. 
Weissenkirch,  Wedeisdorff,  Michelbach,  Greist,       5.  H( 


Mackenhofilen,  Heist,  and  Jedina  :  thence  in  the 
direction  of  Schwandstadt,  the  town  of  Schwand- 
stadt  on  the  Alps,  and  thence  ascending  along 
the  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  to  the  point  where  the  lake  touches  upon 
the  territory  of  Saltzburgh. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  shall 
only  retain  in  property  the  woods  belonging  to 
the  Satz  Cainmer-Go,  and  forming  part  of  the 
tnanor  of  Mondsee,  with  liberty  to  cut  and  carry 
thence  the  brushwood,  but  without  enjoying  any 
light  of  sovereignty  upon  that  territory. 

.2.  He  also  cedes  to  Ids  Majesty  the  Emperor 
<yf  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  the  county  of  Ga- 
rrtia,  the  Manor  of  Montefalcone,  the  Govern- 
ment and  City  of  Trieste  ;  Carniola,  with  its  de- 
pendencies on  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  the  Circle  of 
Willach,  in  Carinthia,  and  all  the  territories  !y- 
i  ng  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saave,  from  the 
point  where  that  river  leaves  Carniola,  along  its 
-Course  to  where  it  touches  the  frontiers  of  Bos- 
nia; liamely,  a  part  of  Provincial  Croatia,  six 
districts  of  Military  Croatia,  Fiume,  and  the 
Hungarian  Littorale,  Austrian  Istria,  or  the  dis- 
trict of  Castua,  the  islands  depending  on  the 
ceded  territories,  and  all  other  territories,  how- 
soever named,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Saave 
r— the  middle  stream  of  the  said  river  serving  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two  State*. 


e  cedes  and  makes  over  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  easternmost  part, 
of  Gallicia,  a  tract  of  territory  containing  a 
population  of  400,000  souls,  the  city  of  Brodi 
being,  nevertheless,  not  therein  included.  This 
territory  shall  be  amicably  ascertained  by  Com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  both  Empires. 

IV.  The  Teutonic  Order  having  been  abo- 
lished in  the  States  of  the  League  of  the  Rhine, 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  name, 
of  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Autho- 
ny,  abdicates  the  Grand  Mastejsbip  of  that  Order^. 
in  bis  states,  and  recognises  the  disposition* 
taken  with  rej^ard  to  the  property  of  the  Order, 
locally  situated  out  of  the  Austrian  territory. 
Pensions  shall  be  assigned  to  those  who  harir^ 
been  on  the  civil  establishment  of  the  Order.    ' 

V.  The  debts  funded  upon  the  territory  of 
the  ceded  provinces,  and  allowed  by  the  States 
of  the  aaid  provinces,  or  accruing  from  ex- 
penees  incurred  for  their  administration,  shall 
alone  follow  the  fate  of  those  provinces. 

VI.  The  provinces  which  are  to  be  restored  to 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  shall  be. 
administered  for  his  behoof  by  the  Austriaa 
constituted  authorities,  from  the  day  of  ex- 
changing the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty; 
and  the  Imperial  domains,  wheresoever  situated,v 
from  the  1st  of  November  next.  It  is,  never? 
lkeles»,  tiBderstood,  that  the  French  arjny  i« 
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this  country  shall  take  for  theii*  use,  wbatevei- 
articles  cannot  be  supplied  by  their  magazines 
for  the  iiubsisteace  of  the  troops  and  tlie  wants 
of  the  hospitals  J  and  also  Mhat?iver  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  their  sick,  and 
'  tlie  evacuation  of  their  magazines,      ' 

An  arraugeraeut  shallbe -made  between  the 

'  high  contractino-  parties  respecting  all  war  con- 

1  trihutions,  of  whatever  denomination,  previous- 

:  ly  imposed  on  the  Austrian  provinces  occupied 

by  iliti  French   and    allied  troops ;    in   conse- 

I  qnerice  of  which  arraugtzinent  the  levyinjj  of  the 

said  contributions  shall  cease  from  the  day  of 

the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications. 

VII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  engages  to  give  no  obstruction  to 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  merchandize 
into  and  from  Austria,  by  way  of  the  port  of 
Fiume;  tbis,  nevertheless,  not  being  construed 
to  include  English  goods  or  iiaauufactures.  The 
transit  duties  on  the  goods  thus  imported  or 
exported,  shall  be  lower  than  upon  those  of  all 
other  nations,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  excepted. 

An  inquiry  shall  he  instituted,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  advantages  can  be  allowed  to  the 
Austrian  trade,  iu  the  other  ports  ceded  by  this 
Treaty.  - 

Vlli.  The  titles  of  domains,  archives,  plans, 
and  maps  of  the  countries,  towns,  and  fortresses 
ceded,  shall  be  given  up  within  two  months  after 
the  period  of  the  Ratification. 

IX.  Kis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  engages  to  dis- 
charge the  yearly  interest,  arrears,  and  capitals. 
Invested  in  securities  of  the  Government,  States, 
Bank,  Lottery,  or  other- public  establishments, 
by  subjects,    companies,     or   corporate   bodies 

"in  France,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Berg. 

Measures  shall  also'  be  taken,  to  completely 
liquidate  the  sum  due  to  Mont  St.  Theresa,  now 
Mont  Napoleon,  at  Milan. 

X.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
engages  to  procure  a  full  and  complete  pardon 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg, 
who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection  ;  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  prosecuted  either  in  per- 
son or  property. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  equally 
engages  to  grant  a  full  and  complete  pardon  to 
those  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  Gallicia  of 
which  he  returns  into  possession,  whether  civil 
or  military,  public  officers,  or  private  individu- 
als, who  have  taken  ])art  in  the  levying  of  troops, 
or  the  formation  of  judicial  or  municipal  admi- 
nistrations, or  in  any  other  proceeding  what- 
ever during  the  war,  which  inhabitants  shall 
not  be  prosecuted  in  their  persons  or  property. 

They  shall  have  permission,  during  a  period  of 
,  six  years,  to  dispose  of  Iheir.properties,  of  what- 
ever description  they  may  be ;  to  sell  their 
estates,  even  those  that  have  been  considered 
.  inalienable,  such  as  fidei  coynmissa  and  majaratus', 
to  leaye  the  country,  and  to  carry  with  them  the 
produce  of  these  sales,  in  specie,  or  effects  of 
any  other  description,  without  paying  any  duty 
for  the  same,  or  experiencing  any.difficulty  or 
obstruction. 

The  same  permission,  and  for  the  same  period, 
shall  be  reciprocaUy  allovved  to  the  inhabitants 
and  landholders  in  the  territories  ceded  by  the 
present  treaty.         .       . 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
possessing  landed  estates  in  Austrian  gallicia, 


whether  public  o/iicers  or  private  individuals, 
sh«iU  enjoy  the  revenues  thereof,  without  pay- 
ing any  duty  < hereon,  or  experiencing  afiy  ob- 
stiuctiun. 

XI.  Within  six  weeks  from  the  exchange  of 
the  present  Treaty,  posts  shall  be  erected,  Ut 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Cracow,  uporj  the  right 
hank  of  the  Vistula.  For  this  purpose  there  shall 
be  noniiuated  Austrian,  French,  and  Saxon  com- 
missioners. 

The  same  measures  shall  be  adopted  withia 
the  same  period  upon  ihc  frontiers  of  Upper 
Austria,  Salzburgh,  Willach,  and  Caraiola,  as 
far  as  the  Saave.  The  Thalweg  (stream)  of  the 
Saave  shall  determine  what  islands  of  that  river 
shall  belong  to  each  power.  For  this  purpose 
French  and  Austrian  commissioners  shall  be  no- 
minated. 

XII.  A  military  convention  shall  be  forth- 
with entered  into,  to  regulate  the  respective 
periods  within  which  the  \arious  provinces  rs- 
stored  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
shall  be  evacuated.  The  said  convention  shall 
be  adjusted  on  the  basis,  that  jMoravia  shall  be 
evacuated  in  fourteen  days ;  the  part  of  Gallicia 
which  remains  in  possession  of  Austria,  the  city 
and  district  of  Vienna,  in  one  month  :  Lower 
Austria  in  two  months  ;  and  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts and  territories  not  ceded  by  this  Treaty, 
shall  he  evacuated  by  the  French  hoops,  and 
those  of  their  allies,  in  two  months  and  a  half,  ©v 
earlier  if  possible,  from  the  exchange  of  the  la- 
tifications. 

This  Convention  shall  regulate  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  evacuation  of  the  hospitals  ami 
magazines  of  the  Fiet?ch  avniy,  and  the  eu- 
trance  of  the  Austrian  troops  into  the  Jcrrito- 
ries  evacuated  by  the  French  or  their  Allies  j, 
and  also  the  evacuation  of  tiiat  part  of  Croatia 
ceded  by  the  present  Treaty  to  his  Majesty  tha 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

Xill.  The  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  France 
and  her  Allies  from^  Austria,  and  by  Austria., 
from  France  and  her  Allies,  that  have  not  yet 
been  released,  shall  be  given  up  wii];in  fourteen 
days  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  «t 
the  present  Tieiitv. 

XIV.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Leaj^ue  of  the, 
Rhine,  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  the  posses-., 
sions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  in  tlie  state  in 
which  they  shall  be,  in  consequence  of  the  pre-, 
sent  treaty. 

XV.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austriji 
recogaizes  all  the  alteratidns  which  have  taken 
place,  or  may  subsequently  take  place  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy. 

XVr.  Kis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria^ 
desirous  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  a 
Maritime  Peace,  accedes  to  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem with  respect  to  England,  adopted  by  France 
and  Russia,  during  the  present  Maritime  War. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  shall  break  off  all  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  and  with  respect  to 
the  E»iglish  Goverment,  place  himself  in  the 
situation  he  stood  in  previous  to  the  present 
war. 

XVII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  and  his  Majesjty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, shall  observe  with  respect  to  each  other, 
the  same   ceremonial  in  re^^ard   to  raak  and 
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Other  points  of  etiquette,  as  before  the  present 

XVIII.  The  Ratification  of  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  exchanged  within  six  days,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

Done  and  sij^ned  at  Vienna,  Oct.  14,  I8O9. 
(Signed)  J.  B.  Nompere  de  Champagny. 
John  Prince  of  Lichtenstein. 

We  have  ratified,  and  hereby  ratify  the  above 
treaty,  in  all  and  every  of  the  articles  therein 
contained  ;  declare  the  same  to  be  adopted,  con- 
firmed, and  established  ;  and  engage  that  the 
same  shall  be  maintained  inviolable. 

In  confirmation  whereof  we  have  hereto  affixed 
cur  signature,  with  our  own  hand,  being  coun- 
tersigned and  sealed  with  our  Imperial  seal. 

Given  at  our  Imperial  Camp  at  Schoenbrunn, 
Oct.  15,  I809. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

By  the  Emperor, 

Champagny,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  B.  Maret,  Minister  Secretary  of  State. 

Certified  by  us. 

The  Arch-Chancellor  of  State,  Eugene  Na- 
poleon. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MA- 
JESTY : 

The  humble  and  dutiful  Address  of  the  Lord  May- 
or ■,  Aldermen^  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don,  171  Common  Council  assembled. 


**  ]\Tost  Gracious  Sovereign y 

"  We,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
mons, of  the  City  of  London,  in  Common  Coun- 
eil  assembled,  approach  your  Majesty's  sacred 
person  with  our  most  lively  and  unfeigned  con- 
gratulation on  the  recent  Annircrsary  of  your 
Majesty's  Accession  to  the  Throne  of  these 
realms;  with  joy  and  gladness  we  hailed  the  day 
on  which  your  Majesty  entered  into  the  fiftieth 
year  of  your  Majtsty'g  reign,  not  only  over  the 
persons,  but  in  the  hearts  of  your  Majesty'*; 
subjects. 

"  When  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
Princes  to  place  the  sceptre  in  your  Majesty's 
hands,  the  brave,  free,  and  loyal  people,  whom 
your  IM;'.jesty  was  ordained  to  govern,  received  j 
with  pleasure  your  Majesty's  first  declaration  to 
the  Great  Council  of  the  Nation,  that  born  and 
educated  a  Briton,  the  peculiar  happiness  of 
your  Slajesty's  life  would  ever  consist  in  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  your  people,  and  your  Ma- 
jesty's resolution  to  maintain  our  most  excel- 
lent Constitution,  both  in  Chnrch  and  State,  with 
an  assurance  that  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
the  subject  were  equally  dear  to  yeur  Majesty 
with  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.' 

"  We  experience  and  acknowledge  the  bles- 
sings of  this  security  to  our  religion  and  laws, 
and  that  great  character  of  liberties  which  in 
Virtue  of  the  glorious  revolution  your  Majesty's 
illustrious  house  was  chosen  to  defend.  Throu«'h 
the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  your  Majesty 
has  proved  yourself,  on  every  occasion,  unweari- 
ed in  the  maintai nance  and  practice  of  all  the 
principles  so  graciously  pledged. 


*'  It  is  a  prond  suhject  for  yoar  Majesty't 
faithful  citizens  of  London  to  record,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  unexampled  struggles,  your 
Majesty  is  enabled  to  say,  now,  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  Majesty's  reign,  that  your 
Majesty  can  see  with  joy  of  heart  the  commerce 
of  these  Kingdoms,  that  great  source  of  our 
riches,  and  fixed  object  of  your  Majesty's  never 
failing  chxg  and  protection,  flourishing  to  an  «x- 
tent  unknown  in  any  former  war. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  gr.Ktitude  to  Almigh-' 
ty  God  for  the  innumerable  blessings  he  has  been 
pleased <to  pour  down  upon  this  highly  favoured 
nation,  and  more  particularly  for  his  wonderful 
and  great  goodness,  for  having  continued  his  di- 
vine protection  to  your  Majesty  until  this  joyful 
period,  we,  your  Majesty's  faithful  Citizens  of 
London,  have  implored  Heaven  to  accept  our 
fervent  prayers  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and 
to  continue  that  same  providential  care  and 
protection  to  your  ilajesty  for  many  years  yet  to 
come. 

**  Believe,  Sire,  that  it  is  the  warmest  wish 
and  most  fervent  prayer  of  your  Majesty's  Citi- 
zens of  London,  that  Providence  may  long  conti- 
nue to  this  nation  no  distinguished  a  mark  of  di- 
vine favour,  and  that  in  thefulaessof  time,  when 
your  M,ajesty  shall  be  called  from  your  earthly 
to  a  celestial  crown,  the  memory  and  example  of 
so  beloved  a  Sovereign  may  secure  to  a  grateful 
people  the  imitation  of  your  Majesty's  virtues, 
in  the  successors  of  your  Royal  House,  till  time 
shali  be  no  more. 

*'  Signed  by  order  of  Court, 

"  HENRY  WOODTHORPE." 

To  which  Address  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  giacious  Answer: 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  testimony  of  your 
zeal  and  affection  for  me  and  my  Government. 
It  has  ever  been  my  anxious  care  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  class  of  my 
subjects;  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  reflect,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  unex- 
ampled struggles,  and  notwithstanding  the 
duiation  of  the  wars  in  which,  for  the  safety 
of  my  people,  I  have  been  engaged,  the  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  of  my  City  ot  London 
have  been  carried  to  an  extent  unknown  at  any 
foimer  period." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  valuable  MSS.  of  «  An  Old  Englishman'* 
have  safely  arrived.  The  future  favours  of  Ferret, 
Albion,  and  J.  J.  W.J.  xvdl  be  thankfully  accepted. 

Erratum  in  No.  7,  col,  199,  line  21  from 
bottom,  for  supcrlation  appellative  read  superlative 
appellation  j — There  are  some  other  trivial  errata 
not  worth  mentioning ;  as  the  good  sense  of  the 
reader  will  enable  him  to  detect,  and  correct 
thein  with  a  pen. 
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*'  Englaud,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  iny  country ;  and  tboug^h  I  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  fkstructiuii,  it  is  my  duty  to  staiui  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  someconsolation,  too,  in  refJectiu^,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  tlve  stoinn; 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,-— that  their  FATHkr  neVf.R  bowed 

■  THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  FRANCE  I!!" — Extract  from  ColbetC's  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Iiaii;ke:}buri/i  publit/ied  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 


Contents: — The  tables  turned. — Retrospect  of  the  De,nagogue's  exultation  la'st  February^  tcitji  its 
present  sinking  application  to  hifnself  and  his  felloiv-labourcrs. — Importan  pitbiic  document,  (foiitain- 
Ing  the  Attorney-GeneraVs  opinion  of  th&  conduct  of  Colonel  Wardle. — The  Letter  of^^  Albio?«"  to 
that  immacnlate  Officer^  imchich  is  shoivn  that  h:s  attack  upon  the  Duke  of  York  loasnot  his  first  af- 
feynpt  to  acquire  popularity  ',  with  some  qj'.cries  respecting  a  certain  pilgrimage  joer/br.werf  by  him/ — : 
Review  of  an  interesting  political  pa^nphtet,  on  ihe  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  War,  in  xvhich  vari-  ^ 
ous  arguments  are  adduced  to  shoio  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  continuance  of  the  icar.— Another  Chap- 
ter of  the  Life  of  the  Botley  Demagogue,  in  which  he  is  given  ^  full  and  fair  play,  being  allowed  to  de- 
fend himself  ao-ami  the  charges  of  his  enemies,  in  the  best  manner  he  can  ! — Notices  to  Correspon- 
dents, §c. 
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A  PILL  FOR  THE  JACOBINS  ! 

"  Spare  him  no  longer!"         Pizarro. 
"  It  m^y  be  thougnt,  perhaps,  by  some,  that 


"  it  wonld  be  belter  for^roe  to  tvaii ',  to  reserv 
"my  observations  on  this  head,  until  it  be  seen 
*^  whether  Mr,  Wardle  be  able  to  substantiate 
"  his  charges  5^  especially  as  that  may  perhaps  be 
"  kvojcn   before   this  sheet  can  possibly  reach  the 

'^  press!      I    AM    of    a    DIFFTERENT    OPINION  3 

"because,  whatever  the  result  may  bef  there  is 
"  much  ill  the  report  wliieh  appears  to  me  loud- 
"  ly  to  call  for  that  observation,  with  which  it  is 
"  ray  intention  to  close  this  article ! ! !"  Extract 
from  Cobbett's  Register,  of  February  4,1 8C9, 
col.  162. 

So,  the  tide  in  the  afTairs  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, it  seems,  instead  of  leading  them 
on  to  the  summit  of  their  expectations, 
and  wafting  their  prejudiced  and  malig- 
nant idol  back  again  to  that  goal,  from 
which  the  current  of  common  sense  so 
rapidly  hurled  htm,  'has  actually,  driven 
him  so  far  beyond  the  pale  of  popularity, 
that  even  Gay's  Bear  in  a  Boat  did  not 
make  a  more  pitiable  and  contemptible 
figure  than  does  at  this  moment  the  ?/,p 
right,  patriotic,  honourable,  disinterest- 
ed, immaculate  Colonel  ! 

"  What!"  said  the  Demagogue  the  o- 
ther  day,  "shall  we  show  delicacy  to- 
wards fellows  like  these" — x'\nd,  what  ? 
/say,  shall  ice,  the  unprejudiced  and  ho- 
nest subjects  of  the  best  of  Kin^s,  show 
either  delicacy,  respect,  or  merci/,  to  Ja- 
cobins, either  collectively  or  individually, 
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to    retort   upon  the  Botley  Demagogue 
and    his   immaculate   coadjutor,    exactly 
that  sort  of  ?w<?rci/ which  they,  only  a  few- 
fleeting  pionchs  since,   intended  to  show 
to  the  Royal  personage  whcni,  they  ma- 
lignantly flattered"  themselves,   they  had 
got   beneath  their  fangs!-  No,  no;  said 
in  substance,  the  DeiTiagogue,  last  Febru- 
ary, we  have  no  business  to  wait  for  the 
result  of  the  tedious  investigation  of  the 
national  leprestintatives  ;  let  vs  proceed 
in  the  grand  work  of  inflaming  the  pub- 
lic mind;  let  Its  excite  their  passions  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  may  never  drop 
to  that  level  of  liberality  v.hich  has. hi- 
therto characterised  them  !  And  to  excite 
this  prejudice,  to  fan  this  flame,  he  had 
the  impudence  to   assert  in  his  Register 
of  Teb.  4th,  col.  163,  that  '^  there  n)as  nO: 
time  to  be  lost  f  Now,  I  do  solemnly  de- 
clare to  the  public,   that  profiting  by  my 
historical  knowledge  of  what  has  been  ef- 
lected,  at  various  periods  in  war,  in  poli- 
tics,  and   in    literature,   by   rapidity   of 
movements  and  vigour  of  execution,  I  am' 
as  great  an   enemy  to  procrastination  as 
the  Lotley  Demagogue  can  possibly  be; 
hence  I   am  determined  to  strike  whila 
die  iron-  is  hot,  and  give  the  closing  blow 
to  the  rivets  which  !=>hut  up  for  ever  from 
public  regard  tfie   popularity  .of  the  as- 
sailant of  [lis  Prince's  professional  reputa- 
t.on! — This   notification  will  account  for 
a  sudden  change  which  will  be  perceived, 
whose  conduct  merits  the  execration  otl^^  ™y  ™^^^^"^  of  to-day.    I  have  left  the. 
mankind,  and  has  actually  put  th\m  be-iS^'^^"^^  on  vvhich  it  was  expected   that  I 
yond  the  protection  of  the  law  ?  Ko,  ni.  ''V^h^  open  my  weekly  campaign  ;  and,  . 
if  you  please.  Gentlemen;  we  will  not  J"^'^^^^  ^'f-  skirihislmig  with  ihe^(jien€ral 
object  to  return   good  for  evil;  but  do  ^"^  h'\s party*,  I  have  wbeeled  round, 
not  let  us  just  now  overjiow  with   "  deli-       *  A  Letter  to  t'n-  Earl  of  Moirawasadvertis- 
"  cacy  towards  fellows  like  these  '*'  For  ^^'  ^^  ^"^ended  to  appear  in  this  dav's  R.  p:ister ; 

my  part,  not  being  just  at  present  in  ^  l^'^'^f  ^^^^'^^,"J\^''l' ^^^^^^^ 

T^rv  ^l,..^.U^J.l^  u   ^  T   p     ^  ^^"''  "'    ^  Wardle,  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  Pub  he 

Teiy  chantable  humour.  I  feel   inclined  was  ^^ suspended- h.zi  week.    . 
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and  opened  the  "  Albion*'  battery  in  full 
force  upon  the  more  insidious  enemy  of 
my  countiy  ! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  last Thursday, 
have  thrown  much  new  light  uj)on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Col.  Wardle. 
In  my  last  Register  I  was  under  a  small 
error,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  reflect  on 
the  circumstance  that  the  rule,  which 
was  moved  for,  to  procure  a  new  trial, 
in  the  case  of  Wright  versus  Wardle,  re- 
mained to  be  argued  against.  It  appear- 
ed to  me  that  the  rule  had  been  granted; 
iand  all-confident  as  I  was,  that  the  se- 
cond trial  would  terminate  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Jii'St,  Iwith-held  the 
Letter  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
Number,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reasons 
which  I  last  week  inserted.  Agreeably 
surprised,  however,  at  my  mistake,  and 
exulting  at  the  clear  and  decisive  expla- 
nations which  were  given  by  the  Judges, 
I  was  convinced  that  the  motives  of  my 
forbearance  can  no  longer  exist,  and  that. 


motives  of  this  restless  reformer,  and  all 
the  sophistry  and  spleen  of  Cobbeti  and 
his  whole  gang  of  JacObin  scribblers, 
will  not  deprive  him  of  one  particle  of 
the  disj^race  which  the  discoveries  which 
were  made  on  that  trial  have  entailed 
upon  him.  Instead,  however,  of  taking 
up  the  time  of  my  reader  with  farther 
preliminary  observations,  I  shall  at  once 
introduce  to  his  notice  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday  last.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, preluding  it  with  the  very  remark- 
able compliment  which  the  Botley  De- 
magogue paid  to  the  speech  of  Wardle, 
when  he  brought  forward  bis  charges 
against  the  Duke.  *^The  speech  (said 
"  he)  was  at  once  concise,  plain,  and  im- 
^'pressive;  the  allegations  were  unequi- 
''  vocal,  the  motives  undisguised,  and  the 
*'  principles  such  as  do  honour  to  the 
"  heart  of  the  speaker.  There  was  no 
*'  hypocrisy  in  this  speech,  no  afiected 
''  solicitude  that  the  charges  might  prove 
^' false;    the  persuasion  in  the  mind  of 


were  I  now  to  postpone  the  publication  of  ''  the  speaker  evidently  was,  that  he  wag 
the  Letters  in  question,  my  readers  might  ''  stating  truths/'*  Well,  Cobl)ett;  wlwtt 
suspect  me  of  trifling  with  their  feelings.! do  you  .  say  to  this?  Could,  you  ever 
The  avidity  of  the  Botley  Demagogue  to  have  imagined  that  the  highjiown  com- 
t\riie  down,  through  the  efforts  of  the  im-  plinient  which  you  made  on  the  speech 
maculate  Colonel,  his  Royal  Highness  of  your  i7«?«ac«/a/e  satellite  would  have 
the  Duke  of  York  immediately  occurred  j  been  applied  with  so  much  justice  to  the 
to  my  memory;  and  never  did  he  pen  a  speech  made  against  him,  by  the  ofticial 
Sentence  more  applicable  to  be  retorted  j  guardian  of  our  laws   against  the  efforts 


in  his  very  teeth,  than  the  one  which  Ijof  unprincipled  innovators?  Ah  I  Ccb- 
have  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle I  Certainly,  whatever  the  result  of 
the  neic  attempt  at  the  Conspiracy-busi- 
ness  mny  be,  there  is  much  in  the  report 
of  the  late  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  v/hich  appears  to  me  to 
call  loudly  for  the  reflection  of  every 
real  patriot  in  this  empire;  and,  in  order 
to  give  it  all  the  publicity  in  my  power, 
I  have  inserted  it  in  detail  in  this  Paper; 
having  merely  omitted  a  few  repetitions  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Marryat,  which  did 
not  at  all  bear  upon  the  question. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  go  back  into 
the  political  history  of  the  immaculate 
Colonel  for  the  last  eight  months,  to  re- 
mind the  public  of  the  causes  which  so 
suddenly  levelled  his  popularity  with  the 

momentary    fame. 


dust — a    short-lived 

whicti  sprang  out  bef;re  our  as'tonishcd 
eye>,  w  ih  all  the  volHti^e  exuberance  of 
sanii   like  the   inesistibie 


a  )0('ker,  but 


bett,  the  cacoethes  scribendi  has  been  a 
great  misfortune  to  thee;  and,  under  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  1  feel  convinced  that 
it  will  yet  be  a  greater! 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
COURT  OF  KING'S  DENCH,  ON  THURS- 
DAY, NOV,  23.  , 

"  The  Attorkey-General  said,  h«i 
was  to  show  cause  against  this  rule,  and 
unless  Col.  W^ardle  could  prevail  on  the 
Court  to  administer  justice  to  him  by  a 
rule  different  from  that  which  prevailed 
in  ordinary  cases,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  entertain  any  hope  of  success  in. 
this  application.  lie  was  quiie  sure  that 
fi<m  the  facts  known  to  his  learned  coun- 
sel they  had  ^iven  him  no  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  he  was  quite  sure  also,  ihat  if 
the  facts  whiih  have  since  transpired, 
and  which  he  shou  d  lay  before  the 
Court,  h?td  been  laid  before  it,  the  Courts 


gravwari  nof  itssMrk!   Itwas   the  trial  would    nevei    have   ^ranttd    thi.    .nle   to 
wh.ci.  he  ano  ,he  -folly''  to  hope  wouldishow  cau.e,  because  on     he  e  facts   his 


De  re.twed.   that  mst  opened   the  eyes  clients,   the  plaimifi,  and    hi^  w. 
©J  tne  people,  as  to  the  ciiaractcr  aaUJstood  in  a  very  extraordinary  si 


itnesses, 
ituatiocu 
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and  different   from  that  in  which  they 
stood  when  this  trial  took  place  ;  not  thai 
they  had  any  apprehension  of  th«  conse- 
quences of  standing  forward  on  this  occa 
sion,    but    their   situation  was    new    and 
most  extraordinary.    Col.  Wardie,  before 
this    motion  was   made,   had  preferred  a 
bill  of  indictment  at  Hick's  Hall,  against 
not  only  the  plaiatift'in  this   action,  but 
also  against  those  who   gave  evidence  at 
the  trial   of  this  cause.     He  was  correct 
in  saying  this,  for  it  was  matter  of  record 
in  the  Court  wherein  he  was  now  speak- 
ing, the  indictmeiit  having  been  removed 
into   it  by  certiorari.     It  was  an  indict- 
ment for  a  conspiracy  of  the  plaintiff  and 
his  witnesses  to  get  a  verdict 'for  him  by 
means  of  perjury,  which  verdict  was  now 
under    the    consideration    of  the    Court. 
The  removal  of  that  indictment  enabled 
the  Attorney-General,  he  said,  to  see  on 
whose  testimony   it   was  found,  and    he 
found  the   same  persons  on  the  back  of 
the   indictYnerit   as   those   who    are   now 
brought  forward  to  state  facts  in  support 
of  this  application,   and  on  whose  testi- 
mony Col.  VVardle  hoped  to  induce  the 
Court  to  grant  him  a  new  trial.     Now, 
with  great  deference  ^to    the   Court,  he 
would   take  leave   to   ask  them  whether 
they  would   entertain  this  fishing  bill  of 
Col.  Wardie  to  extract  out  ol"  Mr. Wright 
and  his  witnesses  all  the  facts  which  they 
will  state  in  answer  to  his  application,  in 
order  that  Col.  Wardie  may  know  how 
far  he  rnaij  safely  go  in  swearing,  when  he 
shall  be  examined  as  a  witness  upon  the 
indictment  for  a  conspiracy.     He  asked 
the   Court  whether,    if  they   knew  that 
Col.  Wardie  had  indicted  these  very  per- 
sons for   a   conspiracy,   and  then  came 
forward  with  a  motion,  calling  upon  them 
to  state  all  they  know  of  the  transaction  on 
which  they  are  to  be  tried,  to  aid  him  in 
his  attack  against  them  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, the  Court  would  have  granted  a 
rule  le  show  cause.      "  I  hope,-'  said  the 
Attorney-General,  "  that  Col.  Wardie  is 
not  now  out  of  Court,  as  he  states  himself 
to  have  been  at  the  trial.     I  hope  he  will 
not  always  have  that  excuse  to  oifer ;   or 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  those  who  had 
the  care  of  his  case,  for  which  reason 
he  came  for  the  extraordinary  interposi- 
tion of  the  Court  in  his  favour.*' 

Lord  Ellenborough — *' I    hope  no 
idea  is  any  where  entertained   that  the 


idea  suggested  itself  to  us  when  the  rule 
for  a  new  trial  was  granted.'' 

Mr.  Attorney-General ''  No, 

my  Lord,  that  could  not  be  imputed  to 
my  Learned  Friends  who  conducted  the 
defence  of  Col  Wardie,  for  more  honour- 
able men  never  practised  in  the  profes- 
sion. Indeed,  Col.  Wardie  himself  did 
not  say  in  direct  terms  that  he  was  be- 
trayed by  them,  but  there  was  a  kind  of 
insinuation  in  his  aifidavit  as  if  he  thought 
that  his  attorney  did  not  do  his  duty,  and 
this  he  seemed  to  countenance  by  chans^ 
ing  his  attorney  I  hold  that/'  said  Mr. 
Attorney-General,  *'  to  be  a  trick — to  be 
part  of  the  contrivance  of  Col.  Wardie  iii 
this  case,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the 
Court  to  believe  ivhat  Col.  Wardie  dares 
not  swear  :  that  he  thought  his  case  was 
not  properly  conducted  on  the  former 
occasion  by  that  attorney.  But  I  ant 
drawn  for  a  moment  from  the  observation 
I  was  making  to  your  Lordships.  Col, 
Wardie  complains  that  the  witnesses  who 
proved  the  case  before  your  Lordship, 
and  Jury,  did  not  state  truth;  plainly 
saying,  in  other  words,  tiiat  they  were 
gitiliy  of  perjury  on  that  occasion — that 
he  says  in  eli'ect,  but  he  has  not  dared  to 
indict  them  for  perjury :  and  he  has  the 
folly  to  suppose,  that  if  he  can  induce 
our  witnesses  to  state  all  they  know  up- 
on the  whole  of  this  case,  he  may  make 
use  of  it  afterwards  against  them,  by 
knowing  what  he  and  his  witnesses  may 
afterwards  with  safety  swear  u])on  the 
trial  for  conspiracy,  he  will  be  able  to 
convict  them  to  a  certainty.  W^as  such 
a  contrivance  ever  heard  of?  W^as  sdch 
an  impudent  proceeding  ever  before  heard 
of  in  a  Court  of  Justice?  To  indict  the 
plaintiff,  and  all  his  witnesser,  for  a  con- 
spiracy, to  procure  a  verdict — imputing 
to  them,  that  ^^^y  had  procured  a  verdict 
by  perjury  of  the  witnesses  examined  for 
the  plaintiff,  that  they  might  be  prevent- 
ed from  giving  evidence  of  the  transac- 
tion here,  lest  they  should  disclose  the 
whole  of  their  defence  to  him  when  they 
come  to  be  tried  upon  the  criminal  chargs 
made  against  them— that  he  may  know 
how  to  attack  them  afterwards  with  some- 
thing for  which  they  cannot  be  prepared. 
There  is  in  this  a  species  of  contrivance, 
which  your  Lordship  would  hardly  sus- 
pect of  any  man,  without  evidence  to  in- 
duce   such  a  suspicion — by  which  Col 


Court  granted  this  rule  to  show  cause  on  W'ardle  thinks,  that  he  shall  either  pre- 
an  idea  that  Col,  Wardie  was  betrayed  by  vent  these  persona  from  being  witnesses 
any  body  who  had  any  share  in  the  con-  against  him  on  the  discussion  of  this  Rule, 
duet  of  ins  defence  at  the  trial ;  no  suchior  if  there  are  such  witiiesses,  that  heshaU 
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be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them  after- 
wards on  the  trial  for  a  conspiracy.  He 
could  prevent  the  wile  ot  the  plaintift 
from  being  a  witness.  I  really  know  not 
how  to -describe  such  a  transaction,  or  in 
what  terms  to  express  the  sense  that  I 
have  of  the/o//y  and  the  wickedness  of  it. 
Your  Lordships  vyill  consider,  that  this 
indictment  is  hereafter  to  be  tried,  and  I 
believe  that  Col.  Wardle  had  some  appre- 
hension of  his' ou-n  fate,  on  his  being  a 
tvitness  in  the  criminal  prosecution  which 
he  has  instituted  upon  this  subject,  there- 
fore he  wished  to  know,  whether  there 
was  something  behind  all  this;  and  there- 
fore he  moves  for  a  new  trial,  for  which 
there  is  not  the  least  colour,  to  draw  from 
the  plaintiff  whatever  strength  there  is 
in  his  case,  to  enable  him  to  arrange  here- 
after the  criminal  case  which  he  wishes 
to  make  out  ag'ainst  the  plaintiff.  /  hope 
Col.  TVardle  is  ivithin  hearing.  If  he  be 
in  the  Hall,  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall 
hear  what  I  say ;  and  I  would  not  say 
this  if  it  were  not  for  the  excuse  wdiich 
Col.  Wardle  made  on  account  of  his  not 
being  present  in  Court  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  and  therefore  I  beg  your  Lordship 
to  consider  Col.  Wardle  as  now  being  in 
Court,  giving  his  own  instructions  to  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  are  to  discuss  this' 
subject  in  his  behalf;  he  saying  that  his 
own  instructions  were  not  given  to  them 

o 

at  the  trial.  This  rule  is  moved  for  a- 
gainst  xMi-.  Wright,  the  plaintiff  in-  thi^ 
cause,  and  I  say  it  is  brought  forward 
against  him  and  against  his  witnesses,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Col.  Wardle  to 
see  how  far  he  may  with  safety  go  on  the 
evidence  which  they  shall  give  on  the 
trial  of  the  indictment  which  he  has  pre- 
ferred against  them  ;  but,  my  Lords,  my 
learned  friends  and  I  feel  the  situation 
and  the  peril  of  our  client  from  the  course 
which  Col.  Wardle  has  taken  in  this  bu- 
siness. We  told  him  that  he  was  called 
on  to  answer  a  criminal  charge,  and  that 
his  witnesses  were  included  in  the  peril  ; 
that  persons  so  situated  in  a  civil  case, 
were  never  put  into  such  a  situation  as 
Ihey  stand  in  now  in  a  criminal  one,  and 
that  your  Lordships,  when  you  came  to 
be  informed  of  tlie.se  particuinr-s  would 
see  that  these  civil  proceedin-s  were  in 
SI  1  luted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitatino- 
pi'oceedings  of  a  criminal  natine,  or  thai 
the  proceedings  which  are  of  a  criminal 
nature  were  instituted  to  influence  the 
case  of  Col,  Wardle  in  the  civil  part  of 
yom   '     '  '  •  


II 


rule  on  th 


.ord:^hj}^i^.would  ("fescharge  this 


\v6  added,  that  if  these  facts  had  been 
communicated  to  your  Lordships  at  the 
time  of  moving  for  a  new  trial,  you^'ould 
not  have  granted  the  rule  to  show  cause. 
But  the  Attorney-General  said,  that  the 
answer  of  Mr.  Wright  was  that  for  which 
he  should  always  think  well  of  him,  the 
substance  of  which  was — that  he  knew 
the  peril  to  which  he  must  be  exposed, 
indicted  as  he  and  his  witnesses  were  for 
a  conspiracy,  by  coming  forward  to  state, 
in  this  civil  cause,  all  they  knew  of  the 
transaction  ;  but  such  was  his  conscious- 
ness that  his  cause  was  founded  upon 
truth,  that  he  would  run  all  hazards,  and 
state  the  whole  of  his  case  in  showing 
cawse  asjainst  this  rule.  Had  all  these 
facts  but  been  known  to  the  Court  when 
the  motion  was  made  for  the  new  trial, 
the  Court  would  never  have  granted  the 
new  trial. 

The  Attorney-Genekal  then  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  Col.  Ward' e,.  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom, \vhich  he  said  was  penned  on  the 
day  of  the  trial,  and  published  the  day 
following;  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  this 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom, upon  the  subject  of  an  Upholster- 
er's bill,  who  had  brought  an  action  a- 
gain'st  a  gentleman,  who,  after  promising 
to  pay  him,  had  refused  to  do  so,  and 
which  a  Jury  had,  b}/  their  verdict,  said 
he  ought  to  do.     The  letter  was — 

"TO  THE  PEOPLE    OF    THE   UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

"  Honoured  as  my  parliamentary  conduct  has 
been  by  the  approbation  bf  so  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  fee!  myself  called  upon,  in  consequence 
of  an  ^vent  that  yesterday  took  place,  imi'.3edi- 
ately  to  address  you,  and  that  in  vindication  of  my 
character^  j-endered  open  to  attack y>om  the  verdict 
of  the  Jury  upon  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Wright,  the  brother  of  her  upholsterer,  in  a 
cause  in  which  I  was  defendant,  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  detail  of  the  evidence  the 
public  piints  will  afford,  it  is  with  me  to  state, 
that  mycounsel,  satisfied  in  their  minds  that  the 
Jury  would  not,  upon  such  testimony  as  had 
been  given  by  the  plaintiff's  brother  and  Mrs. 
Ciarke  alone,  find  a  verdict  against  me,  did  not 
comply  with  my  entreaties  (repealed  to  them  in 
writintv  during  the  trial,  in  the  strongest  terms) 
that  Major  Dodd,  Mr.  Glennie,  and  other  respect- 
able witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  plaintiff  an«l 
mysclr",  might  be  Examined,  as  I  knew  their  tes- 
timony wuuld  be  founded  in  truth,  and  in  direct 
conti-sdictiun  to  wnat  had  been  sworn  against 
me.  Under  such  circumstances  the  verdict  was 
obtained.  There  ouly  remains  for  me  now,  be- 
fore my  God  and  my  country,  to  declare,  that  it 
was  obtained  by /)er/ur^  a/oTze;  aud  I  do  pledge 
rut/self  to  prove  the  fact  the  earliest  opportunity 
the  law  will,  allow  me  to  do  so.  Anxiously, 
therefore,  do  I  look  forward  to  that  period  j  arxd 
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I  trust  that  till  tlicn  the  public  loill  suspend  their ithe  case  ip  support  of  the  ru]e,^and  made 
♦K^^..„„«  ^  j^^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^  speech  to  show  ihe 


Judgment  upon  the  case 

Now  the  Attorisk Y  General  said 
that  this  letter  ivas  iiQt  true,  for  that  Co- 
lonel Wardle  did  not  earnestly  entreat  his 
Counsel  in  writing  to  call  these  witnesses, 
for  that  he  left  his  Counsel   to  their  own 
discretion  whether  they  would  call  Ma- 
jor Dodd  and  the  oth^^r  witnesses  or  not; 
of  which  there  was  the  best  proof  that 
could  be  given,  from  an  incident  which 
1   happened  while  Mr.  Serjeant  Best  was  ad- 
dressing the  Jury  in  behalf  of  Colonel 
Wardle.       He,     the    Attorney-General, 
leaned  towards  Mr.  Park,  to   learn  whe- 
ther any  witnesses  were  to  be  called  for 
the  defendant  or  not  j    when  Mr.  Park 
said  he  knew  not  what  td  do— he  had  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  Mr.  Sar- 
jeant  Best,  while   he  was  addressing  the 
Jury  ;  and  he,  Mr.  Park,  had  been  left 
to  his  own  discretion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sar- 
jeant  Best,  whether  they  should  call  wit- 
nesses   or, not.     But   nolo   Col.  Wardle 
would  have  it  be  believed,  that  he  did  give 
these  positive  directions   to  his   Counsel 
which  he  did  not,  and  he  affected  to  have 
been  surprised  by  the  verdict,  and  by  the 


necessity  of  a  new  trial  being  granted  in 
this  cause.  He  said  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  put  this  case  was,  that  the 
verdict  hrui  been  obtained  b}^  evidence  of 
which  the  defendant  could  not  be  a\'\are, 
and  there/ore  it  was  a  surprise  upon  him; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  what  was 
sworn  at  the  trial,  and  upon  which  the 
verdict  was  founded,  the  defendant  was 
led  to  seek,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fmd,  much  new  matter  in  evidence,  sucii 
as  if  it  had  been  offered  at  the  trial,  the 
verdict  would  have  been  for  the  defend- 
ant.'' 

The  rest  of  his  arguments  went  to  show, 
that  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Glennie,  Major 
Dodd,  Mr.  Curt,  and  Sir  R.  Phillips,  jus- 
tified the  contending  for  a  nev,  trial ;  and 
he  maintained,  that  there  would  be  a 
failure  of  justice,  if  there  should  not  be  a 
new  trial  granted. 

'*  As  to  the  confidence  which  the  At- 
torney-General expressed  his  clients  to 
feel  at  the  approaching  trial  for,  conspi- 
racy, h«  had  to  say,  with  a  firmness  equal 
to  that  of  tile  Attorney-General,  that  Co- 


evidence,  when  there  was  no  foundation  lonel  Wardle  had   as  eager  a  desire  for 
for  any  such  surprise  ;  and  if  the  Court j the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  that  trial  as  Mr. 


\y3re  now  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Col. 
Wardle  upon  a  charge  of  perjury,  upon 
the  aifidavit  which  he  had  made  in  the 
support  of  the  application  for  a  n,evv  tri- 
al, such  was   the  state  of  the  fact^,  that 


Wright  and  his  witnesses;  and  thaf,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  event  of  this  motion, 
the  facts  of  this  case  would  rcniain  as 
they  now  stood;  and  he  declared,  on  be- 
half of  Colonel  Wardle,  that  this  case  was 


the  Court  would  find  it  difficult  to  0?^,- [supported  by  the  same  conspiracy,  found- 


clare  that  CoL  Wardle  ought  to  be  ac 
quitted  of  that  offence. — '1  he  Attorney 
General  then  took  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  declared, 
that  such  was  the  state  of  the  case,  that 
notwithstanding  the  ^or/^tiwg'  of  Col.  War- 
dle of  what  he  would  do,  Mr.  Wright 
and  Eis  witnesses  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  the  trial  for  a  conspiracy, 
AND  WERE  CONFIDENT  OF  AN  ACQUIT- 
TAL ;  so  confident,  that  they  desired  him, 
notwithstanding  the  advantage  it  might 
give  to  Col.  Wardle,  to  state  ihe  whole 
of  their  affidavits  made  in  opposition  to 
this  rule. 

''  The  Court  held,  that  the  stating  ol" 
the  affidavits  made  in  a  civil  cause,  by 
those  who  were  defendants  in  a  criminal 
suit,  arising  out  of  one  and  the  same  set 
of  transactions,  would  be  bringing  the 
parties  improperly  into  jeopard v,  and 
creating  a  dangerous  precedent;  and 
therefore  held. that  these  affidavits  should 
not  be  read. 

*'  Mr.  Serjeant  Best  then  entered  upon 


ed  oil  the  same  perjury  for  vvliich  Colonel 
Wardle  meant  to  bring  the  parties  to 
justice.  After  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  his  Lordship,  he  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court  any 
longer.  His  client,  he  was  afraid,  must 
submit  to  lose  these  damages  ;  but  he  was 
willing  to  make  this  sacrifice,  under  the 
confidence  that  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  a  foul  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  asrainst  him.  He  should 
not  reply  to  the  severe -remarks  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Attorney-General, 
but  should  merely  observe,  fi(.in  the  affi- 
davits which  had  been  produced,  that,  as 
had  been  said  on  another  occasioii,  '  a 
great  deal  of  infamy  must  attach  some- 
where.' '' 

Mr.  Park  followed  on  the  same 'side. 
He  (observed,  "that  it  was  proved  on  the 
trial,  that  it  was  not  till  the  IGtiror  ISth 
of  INovembcr,  that  Mr.  Wardle^ was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Clarke;  and  yet  Curt  says 
in  his  affiduvit,.that  he  met  the  plaiiuiii) 
Wright,  on  the  9th  of  November,  going 
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to  Westbourne-place,  for  the  purpose,  as 
Wright  stated,  of  taking  measure  for  the 
carpets  and  fenders  in  Mrs.  Clarke\s 
house  at  that  place.  If  this  evidence  be 
true,  why  then  this  man  Wright  had  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  begun  to  iurnish 
Mrs.  Clarke's  house,  and  that  some  time 
before  she  knew  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Wardle.'^ 

Lord  Ellenborough— "  It  appear- 
ed on  the  trial,  that  Wright  had  sent  in 
several  articles  before  the  defendant  was 
linown  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  these  were  di- 
rected to  be  struck  oft"  the  debt.'' 

Mr.  Park — ''  Yes,  my  Lord,  but  ser- 
vants' beds  were  mentioned,  and  not  car- 
pets, of  which  we  had  heard  so  much  on 
the  trial.  The  learned  counsel  then  al- 
luded to  his  own  conduct  on  the  trial, 
and  observed,  that  he  had  never  received 
any  peremptory  instructions  from  his  cli- 
ent to  call  Messrs  Glennie  and  Dodd  ;  he 
understood  that  that  was  left  to  his  own 
and  his  learned  friend's  discretion.  He 
did  not  mean  to  rest  the  claims  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  his  client  having 
t)een  taken  by  surprise,  but  rather  upon 
thi?>  very  circurhstance  of  the  affidavits, 
stating  that  Wright  had  given  credit  to 
her,  W'hich  was  a  flat  contradiction  to 
what  appeared  on  the  trial.  Besides,  his 
client  had  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery  against 
Wright,  and  it  was  a  most  important  fact 
to  observe,  that  Wright,  in  his  answer  to 
that  bill,  admits  that  no  credit  was  given 
to  Wardle  in  his  books.     In  them   there 

appeared  nothing  of  the  debt  which  he 

claimed." 

Lord    Ellenborougii. — "  The    de- 

fVmdant  might  have  filed  his  bill  before 

the  tried,  and  would  then  have  obtained 

this  information.    The  Court  cannot  look 

at  that  now.'' 

Mr.  Park  then  submitted,  that  were  a 

new  trial  granted,  they  should  be  able  to 

prove  that  Wright  had  been  bail  for  Mrs. 

Clarke  in  near  forty  actions  for  debt,  of 

various  amount;  and  hovv  was  this  consist- 
ent with  the  pretence  that  he  woutd  not 

trust  her? 

Lord  Ellenborough. — '<  It  was  ea- 

sy.to  suppose  that  Wright  knew  he  be- 
came^ bail  for   her  without  any  risk;  he 

knew  she  w^s^femme  couvette,  and' not  The  demand  was  general 

liable.     People   m  his  way  are  tolerably 

acute  in  these  matters." 

Mr.   Park  would    trouble   the  Court 

with  only  one  niore  observation.     From 

the   alFidavit   of  Curt   it  appeared    ;hat 


tures  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  house  at  West- 
bourne-place;  and  also  that  Wright  ac- 
tually paid  the  first  and  second  quarters 
rent  for  the  house,  by  drafts  or  checks  on 
his  own  banker.  These  checks  could  be 
produced  in  Court — thei/  were  evidence 
that  could  not  lie — much  stronger  than 
parole  testimony,  to  show  that  Wright  had 
mixed  himself  with  Mrs.  Clarke'stransac- 
tioiis,  and  had  credited  her  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, long  before  she  knew  Mr.  Wardle. 
All  this  show^  that  he  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  giving  her  full  and  ample 
credit. 

Lord  EllenborOUGH — "  Was  not 
this  Curt  the  most  natural  witness  for  the 
defendant  to  have  brought  forward  at  the 
trial  ?  One  would  have  thought  the  de- 
fendant's attention  would  have  been  na- 
turally directed  to  such  a  witness." 

*'  Mr.  Marryatt,  on  the  same  side, 
began  by  adverting  to  the  observation 
of  the  Attorney-General,  that  this  was  a 
scheme  of  Col.  Wardle's  to  get  at  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  Plaintiif  and 
his  witnesses  meant  to  rest  their  defence 
on  the  indictment  for  a  conspiracy;  and 
remarked,  that  Col.  Wardle  had  com- 
mitted himself  as  effectually  by  this  de- 
vice, if  it  was  one,  as  he  conld  have 
hoped  to  have  commiited  the  otlijerpai- 
ties,  as,  he  had  t.old  the  cireuinstaivces- 
upon  which  he  intended  to  rest  the  pro- 
secution. But  the  question  in  the  case 
was,  whether  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
new  matter  discovered  to  lay  the  found- 
ation for  a  new  trial?  With  regard  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  want  of  the  means 
of  communication  with  his  counsel,  un- 
der whfch  Col.  Wardle  stated  himself  to 
have  laboured,  he  might  hsve  been  in 
the  hall,  and  yet  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  that  prompt  and  speedy 
communication  which  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  as  it  proceeded,  might  have 
required.  Col.  Wardle  could  not  exactly 
know  the  circumstances  which  were  to 
be  brought  forward  against  him.  The 
interval  between  the  demand  and  the 
trial  wat  short,  and  Col.  Wardle  had  not 
much  tiiBe  to  prepare  himself.  The  de- 
mand was  made  on  1st  of  June,  and  on 
the  3d  of  Jul  V  the  cause  came  on  for  trial, 


Wright  actually  gave  his  draft  to  the  a- 
monnt  of  1061.  tu  Mr.  Curt  ibr  the  fix 


^*  In  consequence  of  the  length  and  im- 
portance of  the  other  matter,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  insert  in  this  IS  umber , 
1  am  under  the  necessity  of  postponing 
the  speeches  of  th^  Judges  till  next 
week. 
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TO  COLONEL  WARDLE ; 

iSETTING  FORTH  HIS  MILITARY  EX- 
PLOIT S,  AND  MANY  IMPORTANT  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES HITHERTO  TOTALLY 
UNKNOWN  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

**  Sic  funis  Caci  mene  effcra  ;  nee  qjiid  in  assum 
Aut  intractatum  scelerisre  dolire  /" 

LETTER  V. 

Sir, — The  notoriety  of  great  men  na- 
turally leads  us  to  a  review  of  their  lives; 
and  it  is  not  on!y  an  act  of  jnstice  to 
them,  but  of  utility  to  their  contempora- 
ries, to  recapitulate,  and  set  before  them, 
the  several  steps  by  wliich  they  became 
admired,  execrated,  or  renowned.  For 
there  has,  perhaps,  rarely  passed  a  lite, 
of  which  a  narrative,  stripped  of  adveii- 
titous  decorations  and  disguises,  would 
not  be  useiul ;  as  there  is  no  man  bu; 
has,  in  5rhe  mighty  mass  of  the  world, 
great  numbers  in  the  s^^me  condition  with 
himself,  to  whom  his  mistakts  and  m  s- 
carriages,  escapes  and  expedients,  would 
be  of  immediate  use  and  consequence. 

The  history  of  most  public  characters 
can  be  traced  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  ;  and  the  biographer  can,  with  ease 
and  felicity,  set  forth  how  they  became 
celebrated  for  power;  why  they  were 
leaders  of  the  people  ;  whether  they  were 
wise  in  council  and  eloquent  in  debate ; 
and  for  what  particular  virtues  or  vices 
they  were  applauded  or  cona'emned. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  there  are  other  great  men  whose  ad- 
ventures can  never  be  accuratelyascertain- 
ed.  I  mean  ^uch  as  rush  upon  the  public 
stage  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  announce 
'  their  existence,  for  the  first  time,  by 
some  unexpecreu  and  extraordinary  Act! 
Thus,  Ravaillac  was  unknown  till  he 
assassinated  his  master,  Henry  the  IVth. 
Ankerstrom  was  a  stranger  in  Sweden 
until  he  murdered  Gustavus  the  Great. 
Guy  Faux  rose  out  of  obscurity,  by  la- 
bouring to  blow  up  the  parliament-house. 
Jack  the  Painter  had  no  claim  to 
immortality  till  he  a^  tempted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fleet;  and  you.  Sir,  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing,  were  con- 
sidered an  obscure  individual,  until  you 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  reputation  of  your 
Prince  ! — Being  necessarily  classed  in 
this  association,  a  letter  to  you  can  alFoid 
few  materials  for  amusement;  but,  as  I 
take  up  my  pen  to  detect  falsehoods,  to 
expose  mistatemcnts,  to  pluck  off  the 
masko^  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  and 
unveil  to  the  world  your  projects  and 
designs,  in  all  their  natural  deformity, 
there  can  be  no  arrogance  in  proaoiinc- 


ing,  that  this  sketch  shall  be  found  in- 
structive to  mankind. 

Before  1  lose  sight  of  the  villains,  with 
whose  names  posterity  shall    read  that  of 
yours  on  the  chronological    list  of  infa- 
mous events,  I   cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking, that,  during  periods  so  remote 
from  each  other,  as  those  which  separat- 
ed  such   sanguinary  deeds,   nothing  can 
be  considered   more  extraordinary,   than: 
that  you  should,  with  them,   have  been 
actuated  by  the  same  sentiment,  and  go- 
verned by  the  satne   advice.     For   it  is 
known,  that  Ravaillac  was  the  disciple  of 
a  Jesuit;  Ankerstrom  of  an  illuminati; 
the  Painter  and  Faux  of  a  Jacobin  ;  and 
you.  Sir,  of  the  Democratic  Whigs,  who 
infest  the  age  in  which  we  live  !   But  you 
have  the  merit  of  having   improved  on 
such  great  examples,  and  of  making  use 
of  a  power  more  subtile  and  more  pliable 
than  the  fire  or  the  svvcrd.     You  attack 
your  Prince  with  a  weapon  more  cold 
and  deadly;    with    a    Whig  instrument, 
that  murders  without  the  mark  oi  blood; 
that   palls  its  victim   in   the  covering  of 
public  sacrifice,  and  makes  you,  in  the 
eye    of  the    ignorant,  like   Brutus,  who 
staltbed  the  mighty  Caesar  for  his  coun- 
'^'■y*^  good.     You  attsick  with   cafumnt/, 
and    as    calumny  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
crime,  which,  for  its  madness,  as  v\ell  as 
guilt,   ought  to  shut  a  man  cut  of  civil 
society,  1  am  not  disposed  to  lay  it  to 
your  charge,  without  going  into  proof^ 
that  it  forms  a  component  part  of  your 
character.    Previously  to  this,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  observe,  that  your  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  Prince's  good  name  was  by 
no  means  your  first  public  debiH, — An 
astonishing  degree  of  ignorance  prevails 
on  this  head/// — Why,  Sir,  I  am   but 
just  returned   from  visiting  a  part  of  tue 
empire  (Ireland)  where,  when  you  were 
acquiring  the  dazzling  popularity  of  n>i- 
litary  fame,   you  were  considered  (how 
justly  you  can  best  decide)  as  tne  di'?non 
of  battle  ;    as  him,  who  first  waged  that 
sanguinary  species  of  warfare^  which  ir- 
ritated even  the  innocent,  and  whicfi  made 
rhe  kingdom,  all  around,  present  one  en- 
tire   scene    of    devastation  ; — a  people, 
waiting  for  misery  upi  n  mi^e^y,  and  ca- 
lamity   upon    caiamity — and    this    from 
your  hands!  In  tl  e  place,  then,  of  being 
an  adventurer  unknown,   it  appears  that 
you  are  a  man  whose  actions  are  written 
in  blood,  and,  that  as  long  as  r»pe  and 
rapine  exist,  as  long  as  orf  haiis  and  wi- 
dows mourn,   and  as  long  as  fields  and 
villages    are  made  waste,  sd  long  wilj. 
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your  name  be  recorded,  so  long  will  your 
nieiiioi)  live  !     Such,  too,  was  your  idea 
■  of  loyalty,  and  such  your  hatred  of  re- 
'publicanism,  duiing  the  time  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  when  you  were   major  of  the 
xVncient  Britons,,  that  you  /'ought  to  viur- 
der^  you  conquered  to  destroy ! — Liber- 
ty,  the  most  chastened,  i\ei\  at  your  ap- 
proach, and  death  attended  all  your  vic- 
tories!     *' No  age,  no  sex,  no   condition 
was   spared.'    The  wife  weeping   for  her 
butchered   husband,  and  embracing  her 
helpless  chihhen,  was  pierced  wi.th  them, 
and   peri.si^ed  by  the  same  stroke.     The 
old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and  the  in- 
firm, underwent  the  same  fate,  and  were 
confounded  in  one    common   ruin.      In 
vain  did  ILght  save  from  the  first  assault 
—destruction  was  everywhere  let  loose, 
and    met   the    hunted    victims   at  every 
turn  !     in  vain  w  as  recourse  had  to  con- 
trition, to  repentance,  to  tears  ;  for  deati] 
vras    everywijtre    seen   to    be   dealt,    al- 
.   though  protection  «t7aA^  expecled'^'h.Qn.  im- 
'ploredr'     l]ut  de^Tth   was   the  slightest 
•pun;shment  inflicted  by  those  under  your 
immediate    command:    all    the   tortures 
whicii  wanton  cruelty  could   device;    all 
the 
^•ui 


reign,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sobriety  of 
Aiind. — It  appears,  notwithstanding,  that 
ihis  salutary  change  was  not  etiected  till 
vou  proceeded  from  outrage  to  outrage  ; 
rill  rapacity  and  cruelty  had  exhausted 
themselves,  and  till  the  heads  of  a  court- 
martial  were  preferred  against  you,  for 
tyrannic  and  ungentlemanly  conduct,  by 
the  Commissary,  to  wdiom  you  apologized 
in  the  presence  of  Generals  JS'eedham  and 
Lake;  Colonels  Handheld  and  Moore, 
and  several  other  officers  of  rank  and 
distinction;  and'whom  you  also  thanked 
f(  r  being  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaty 
of  the  above-named  genthmen,  and  by 
your  own  abject  concessions,  to  abstain 
from  prosecuting  ycu  upon  charges, 
which  you  discovered  to  be  founded  oti 
facts,  that  would  mark  you  wiih  the  in- 
fallible ciiaracteristics  of  cruelty,  mean, 
ness,  and  oppression. 

No  evil  being  so  insupporl:ab]e  as  that 
which  is  accompanied  by  consci-iusness 
of  guilt,  you  abandoned  the  crusade,  with 
a  mind  gangrened  by  disappointment 
and  reniorse,  and  entered  on  a  pilgrimage 
of  extraordinary  extent.  In  poiiU  of 
time,  it  surpassed  any  ever  made  by 
Bunyan  and  other  repentant  sinners  of 
his  race;  and,  in 'point  of  space,  niust 
have  been  equal  to  the  circumference  of 


ngering  pains  of  body,  the  an- 
p-.-h  of  mind,  a^ul  the  ag'tnies  of  de- 
spair, weie  inflicted  ;  and  you  zealously 

s  rove  to  siiO'v  loyalty  and  devotion  toUhe  globe! — From  1798  to  1808,  no  trace 
your  -overeign,  by  sanctioning  ^he  com-  of  you  is  to.be  found;  and,  were  it  not 
niissiun  of  enormiiies,  for  which  depraved  for  the  lamentation  of  the  Irish  fcr  their 
nature  and  perverted  religion  have  hard- 1  altars  which  you  upset,  for  their  houses 


3y  left  us  a  precedent  or  a  name  !  Tacit- 
ly encouraged  in  these  atrocious  proceed- 
ings by  ihe  silence  of  Lord  Camden,  it 
was  with  much  ddTiCuity  hat  the  iliuctri- 
ous  Cornwailis  could  persuade  you  that 
he  had  instruct ons  horn  the  best  and 
most  g^iacious  of  masters,  4,o  suppress. the 
licence  of  your  regiment'  in  pa.\ic':hr, 
and  not  to  suffer  YOU,  or  any  other  Of- 
ficer, to  show  zeal  for  his  service  by  a 
violation  of  the  prniciples  of  humanity, 
or  <,f  the  taws  of  nations  and  of  war.  To 
YOU,  Sir,  wno  expected  promotion  from 


which  you  burnt,  for  their  population 
wiiich  you  destro^'cd,  for  their  virgins 
which  you  violated,  and  for  their  helds 
which  you  laid  waste,  it  miglit  have  been 
supposed  that  you  sprunfif,  like  Genii, 
from  the  earth,  or  descended  like  Angels 
from  the  heavens,  to  succour  the  distress- 
ed, and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
land*!  In  truth,  so  \gnpv3.nt  ivere  the 
English  of  your  Irish  exploits  OR  OF 
YOUR  FORMER  EXISTENCE,  that  they 
fell  into  this  delusion — and,  as  delusion 
once  admitted,  has  no  certain  Umitation, 


your   prowess;  to  you,  who  looked    forjthey  became    outrageously   enthusia.stic, 
admira.'ion  i\am  your  acts,  tlii  >  declara-       '"         ''        "  '  '        '        •       ' 

tion  must  have  been  a  deadly  bl'vv,  as 
well  asa  fatal  barrier  to  all  your  f'  tore 
views.-  Flushe.l  with  blood,  reeking 
with  garbage,  and  loaded  with  scalpf, 
ycu  wished,  perhaps,  to  im  igine,  that  vou 
had  noihi.ig  more  to  do,  than  to  rush^in- 
to  the  presence  of  your  Royal  Master, 
and  receive  the  award  of  all  your  migh:y 
de^JsJiad  ri- 1  this  '-ni,..nanimous  declara- 
tion of  he  nobie  Maruuis  restored  ymx  to 
f  juster  way  of  think'ing  of  your  Sove 


ind  worshipped  you  with  a  devotion  due 

to   a    saint ! How  you  passed  the  ten 

years^  jjilgrifnagef  or  where  were    your 

*  You  will  please  to  observe,  Sir,  that,  by  at- 
tributing to  tjou  all  these  horrid  deeds,  I  have  no 
inchniition  to  perSuade  the  world  that  you  pos- 
sessed powers  mpernatural !  I  mean  it  to  be  ex- 
pressly understood,  that  the  crimes  were  com- 
knitted,  not  bi/  you  as  an  individuai,  but  by  the 
band  (or  I  should  rather  say  banditti)  who  were 
rmder  your  command,  and  for  whose  conduct,  in 
I  every  respect,  you  wer.e,  and  ought  to  liave  l)etn, 
(responsible  I  .      .     "^        , 
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at  the  ivind.  The  truth  is,  the  afllilr  was 
deemed  lOo  dirty,  or  too  dangerv.'us,  for 
the  distinguished,  and  too  difticuU,  or  too 

sta  e  of  umid      ShocKed  at  the  past,  dis-' important   for   the   coniejnptible /SVh'iQ^. 

gu:  red   at  tl^e  present,  and  dreading  to  Under  this  dilemma,  as  I  before  observed. 


sojournings,  I  am  ignorant;  but  of  this  I 
aiii  certiiii,  tnai  you  made  your  appear- 
a..ce  in  London  in  a  savage  and  perturbed 


coiuemplate  the  tuture,  you  knew  noi 
vvliicli  way  to  turn  or  to  what  class  of 
men  !<•  look  for  society  and  encouragfe- 
ment.  Overpowered  with  chagrin,, you 
eageily  iistei.cd  to  the  fnsi  oilers  of  re- 
lief. The  Whigs  assailed  you  !  You 
chj.-cd  with  their  schemes — you  believed 
theii  promises. — Like  one  that  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  himscll,  you 
were  glad  to  repose  your  trust  in  any  o- 
ther,  iioucver,  vicious,  that  would  under- 
take to  guide  you. 

Atthi>  particular  period,  the  minds  ol 
tile  Whigs  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
fury  against  the  Crown,  which  could 
st;irce)y  bave  been  exceeded,  if  they  had, 
in  fact,  beeji  Ung  subjicLed  to  the  most 
severe  and  wanton  tyrann}'.  The  direc- 
tion, too,  which  they  gave  their  rage,  was 
the  most  mischievous  that  could  be  devi- 
sed by  malignant  ingenwity.  They 
were  exasperated,  not  merely  against  the 
Croum,  a  political  ])art3-,  or  the  minister 
of  the  day,  but  against  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood; — a  respect  for  whom  is  the  source 
of  all  cGnJidente  in  society,  and  the  ce- 
ment that  gives  stability  to  its  institu- 
tions. To  edlect  theii  diabolical  purpose, 
they  determined  to  select  a  particular 
vicdili,  and  having  fixed  on  one  (H.  R.  H 
the  Duke  of  York)  whose  public  conduct 
was  irreproachable,  it  was  resolved, 
*'  that  calumny  should  be  diflused  by  all 
arts  and  methods  of  propagation ;  that 
nothing  should  be  too  gross  or  too  refined, 
too  cruel  or  too  trifling  to  be  practised  ; 
that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
rules  of  honourable  hostility  ;  that  every 
weapon  should  be  accounted  lawful;  and 
that  those  who  could  not  thrust  at  life, 
should  keep  themselves  in  play  with  pet- 
ty malevolence,  to  tease  with  feeble 
blows  and  impotent  disturbance  !  V^ — On 
passing  these  dignihe'd  resolutions,  there 
remained  a  still  more  important  ques- 
tion for  debate.  That  is,  who  was  the 
most  proper  person  to  act  for  the  society, 
by  publicly  accusing  the  Royal  Duke, 
and  by  preferring  such  chaiges  against 
him,  iVom  time  to  time,  as  they  might 
-  think  fit  ? — Much  embarrassment  rose  out 
of  this  enquiry.  Mr.  Whitbread  had  too 
much  honour ;  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
too  much  despised  ;  and  to  employ  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  is  considered  "  the  dog'' 
of  the  community,  would  be  hut  baying 


they  ingratiated  themselves  with  you ; 
they  flattered  your  vanity,  and  made  you 
believe,  that,  although  you  might  not 
possiidy  strike  with  force,  still  that  they 
would  poison  your  wea})on,  and  render  it; 
capable  of  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  a  iie- 
fo  and  a  prince  1  To  abandon  metaphor, 
they  turned  over  to  you^  that  hideous 
mass  of  systematic  evidence  1  mentioned 
in  my  last  to  Sir  F.  Burdett ;  and  they 
recommended — they  urged  you  strongly, 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  a  no- 
torious female,  in  whose  breast,  it  was 
presumed,  were  deposited  tlie  secrets 
necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
Duke.  It  must  be  confessed,  Sir,  that 
your  proceedings,  on  so  important  a  mis- 
sion, amply  justify  the  oj^inions  enter- 
tained of  you  by  the  Whig  Club,  and 
your  zeal  in  their  employ  can  only  be  e- 
qualled  by  the  outrages,  mtnders,  confia- 
txrations  and  devastations  with  ubich  vou 
expressed  your  loyalty,  when  exercising 
the  duties  of  an  olticei  in  a  more  remote 
part  of  the  king's  domains.  In  compli- 
ahce  with  your  instructions,  you  intro- 
duced  yourself  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  pur- 
chased her  society  without  having  any 
passion  for  her  sensualities.  Like  the  ad- 
mirers of  Madame  Du  Bany,  you  were 
content  to  follow  her  footsteps,  to  tend 
her  table,  assist  her  toHetie,  attach  her 
sandals,  and  cast  a  fugitive  glance  on 
beauties,  which  her  antipathy  to  you,  or 
the  pre-occupation  of  your  mind,  hinder- 
ed you  from  enjoying.  Your  object  was 
to  rifle  her  secrets,  not  to  revel  in  her 
charms,  and,  to  effect  this,  you  traduced 
her  protector;  you  exaggerated  her  wants, 
which  you  attributed  to  him,  and  you 
contrived  to  excite  in  her  artificial  appe- 
tites, that  you  might  have  the  merit  of 
gratifying  them.  Having  thus  debauch-- 
ed  her  mind  without  violating  her  person, 
and  having  been  amused  with  idle  stories 
and  stolen  papers,  which  a  heated  imagi- 
nation magnified  into  sufficient  evidence 
against  the  Duke,  you  soon  became  un- 
satisfied with  negative  felicity,  and  you 
abandoned  the  beauties  of  nature  to  ghit 
a  hungry  intellect,  the  cravings  of  which 
could  only  be  gratified  by  base  and  arti- 
ficial stimulations.  Furnished  with  what* 
you  conceived  to  be  "  testimony  of  guilt/' 
your  attention  was  transferred  from  plea- 
sure  to   interest  :   vou   left   the  h(.a.-e  of 
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Mrs.  Clarke,  and  devoted  every  hour  to 
the  enjojment  of  business.    Prudence  and 
foresio-hl  exerted  their  influence. — Every 
niotion  referred  to  the  vvished-for  end  !  — 
The  accomplishment  of  the  great  design 
?ippeared  in  view  !—The  gradations  to 
eminence      diminished  ! — Wealth      and 
power  danced   before  your  eyes  ! — The 
voice  of  Fame  rung  in  your  ears,  and,  in 
ambitions   anticipations,   you   heard  the 
plaudits   of  the  Whigs,  and   the  frantic 
shoutings    of    lawless   multitudes !    Nor 
were  such  reveries  altogether  unattended 
by  a  veaiizAtion  in  the  result ;  for,  so  ig- 
Tioi*ant  were  the   parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple of  your  true  character;  of  your  con- 
nection with  the  Whigs,  or  of  the  causes 
and  consecjuences  of  that  connection,  that 
they  supported  you- in  your  career;  en- 
©uraged  you  to  proceed  fiom  error  to  er- 
ror; and,  in   the  place  of  cautioning  a 
criminal  that  he  niight  be  condemned  to 
the  Tower  and  the  block,  they  erected  al 


es,  first  echoed  in  debate,  and  afterward* 
published  in  venal  papers. — And  1  novV 
pronounce,  that  if  you  pursue  this  species 
of  semi -treason,  and  meet  with  encou- 
ragement from  the  parliament  and  the 
people,  a  period,  big  with  horrqr,  preg- 
nant with  ruin  to  this  country,  is  nigh  at 
hand  !  A  period  which  the  Whigs  may 
usher  in  with  songs  of  triumph,  but 
which  will  be  seen  with  der^pair  and  tor- 
ture by  the  community  at  large! — A- 
gainst  such  enemies,  and  such  an  event, 
strength  and  confidence  must  act  in  the 
place  of  forbearance  and  conciliation. 
Louis  XVI.  lost  his  croivn  and  his  lije, 
hi/  not  timeJif  resisting  the  foul'mouthed 
Jiends  of  calumny  and  Jacobinism  !  !  / 
Therefore,  Sir,  be  prepared  for  the  sword 
of  truth — it  is  the  only  weapon  winch 
our  merciful  Monarch  suffers  to  be  wield- 
ed in  his  peaceful  and  fl  )Urishing  domi- 
nions.  But  it  must  be  a  tw;o -edged  sword, 
or  it  will  never  prevail.   It  must  not  only 


tars, and otiered  up  incense  to adeliverer!  lidisperse   the  falsehoods  with  which  inno- 

In  former  periods,' however  loudly  welcence  is  attacked,  but  it  must  also  pierce 

may  exclaim    against   the   corruption  of  the  covering  with  which   the   enemy  at- 


those  time?,  no  Whig  dared  to  have  gone 
those  lengths  which  you  have  done,  nor 
would  the  parliament  or  the  people  sup- 
port  him    in  such  a  progress :   No,  Sir, 


tempts  to  disguise  himself  and  it  must 
expose  hmi  to  the  ju-^t  detestation  of  man- 
kind. Tliis  is,  indeed,  an  ungracious 
task,  and  it  disgusts  and  deters  those,  who. 


iiis  bead  would   have  paid  the   forfeit  of  through  indolence  or  false  delicacy,  flat- 


his  misdeeds;  for  there  was  then  a  spirit, 
a  vigour  in  the  constitution,  which  I  trust 
is  not  yet  altogether  lost ;  I  trust  that 
some  of  that  noble  blood,  which  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  our  ancestors  before  the  pu- 
trid race  of  Cromwell  contanyinated  thesa- 


ter  themselves  that  moderation  will  af- 
ford them  protection  in  such  a  conflict. 
YetjWhat  can  moderation  do  against fi  foe 
whose  characier,  Sir,  like  that  of  yours, 
is  desperate  activity,  and  who  hesitates  at 
nothing  to  gam  his  ends  ?  What  ran   b{ 


cred  stream,  yet  remains  to  warm  and  to  i  more  absurd  than  to  employ  moderation 
animate  posierity.  And  I  trust  that,  when  i against  an  adversary,  who  is  under  no  re- 
you  next  appear  in  the  House  of  Com-iStraint  whatever,  and  who  scruples  not  to 
mons,  the  national  delusion  will  have | use  means  tke  most  disgraceful  and  atro- 
passed,  and  that  this  letter  may  assist  tqlcious?  Such  an  adversary  can  be  resisted 
^ouse  the  sleeping  genius  of  my  country,! only  by  exposure — by  exciting   against 


and  unbind  those  eyes  which  have  so 
long  been  closed  against  the  rays  of  jus- 
tice and  of  truth.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
soliciting  amendment,   I   ardently   hope 


him  the  indignation  of  the  world.  His 
atrocity  constitutes,  at  once,  his  strength 
and  his  weakness.  It  will  render  him  in- 
vincible, unless  it  be  made  the  point  of 


that  you  will  proceed  in  your  ill-advised  attack;  it  will  subject  him  to  defeat,  if  it 
course.  Would  to  God  that  your  errors; be  incessantly  displayed,  in  its  true  co- 
were  complete,  the  measure  of  your  ini-j lours  to  the  country  at  large.  To  scrup!(?, 
/juities  full,  and  that  you  weie  this  instant  then  Sir,  with  such  an  antagonist  as  you, 
to  receive  the  reward  which  mOst  assured-  to  secure  all  the  advantages  that  truth  can 
:|y  awaits  your  unparalleled  conduct!  It  affbrd,  instead  of  moderation,  would  be  a 
is  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wish-  folly  or  treachery  I   should   blush  to  be 


ed,"  and  one  that  every  honourable  man 
beseeches  Heaven  to  see  accomplished  ! 

1  must  confess.  Sir,  notwithstanding 
my  long  and  melancholy  experience  of 
the  corruption  of  mankind,  I  could  not 
hear,  without  astonishment,  the  langua<ye 
}ie]d  forth  against  a  prince  in  your  speech- 


guilty  of:  I  shall  therefore  continue  my 
attack,  and,  in  a  second  Letter  to  you, 
which  I  shall  request  Mr.  Biagdon's  per- 
mission to  insert  next  Wednesday,  in  his 
incomparable  Register,  I  shall  exhibit 
your  political  apostacy,  and  prove  tjiat 
you  are,  not  only  an  enemy  to  princes^ 
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but  to  social  order  and  national  indepen- 
dence ! 

If  [be  reproached  for  warmth,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  contest  in  which  I 
am  engaged,  is  not  to  be  maintained  by 
an  exercise  of  the  mild  and  amiable  vir- 
tues, the  ornament  of  serene  and  tranquil 
times,  but  that  it  demands  rather  the  ex- 
ertion of  those  which  constitute  the  bold, 
manly,  and  resolute  character.  Every 
lenient  and  peaceable  method  has  alrea- 
dy long  been  pursued.  Authority  has 
been  treated  with  submission,  haughtiness 
has  been  soothed  with  humility,  and 
profligacy  has  been  tempted  to  reforma- 
tion by  allurement  of  pardon,  and  even 
by  the  prospect  of  praise;  but  in  vain, 
for  the  Genius  of  Britain  still  turns  with 
weeping  eyes,  from  scenes,  which  exhibit 
the  Cavendishes,  the  Howards,  the  Rus- 
sels,  &c.  patronizing  a  man  who  publicly 
declares  himself  the  enemy  of  their  prin- 
ces, and  whose  cause  is  openly  supported 
by  the  foulest  accumulation  of  systema- 
tic calumny  that  ever  profaned  the  earth, 
or  insulted  the  Heavens  ! 
I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  critical  Observer, 
Nov.  20th,  1809.  Albion. 

POUTICAL  LITERATURE. 
The  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  War. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Politi- 
cal Register,  one  of  the  advantages 
held  out  to  its  readers  was,  the  early  no 
tices  which  it  would  contain  of  such 
pamphlets,  &c.  as  might  demand  the  ge- 
neral or  particular  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  feature  has  never  for  a'  mo- 
ment been  lost  sight  of;  but  SKch  has  of 
late  been  the  paucity  of  political  tracts, 
that  for  several  weeks  scarcely  a  single 
brochure  has  presented  itself.  We  have 
now,  however,  two  or  three  in  our  eye, 
brief  analyses  of  which  cannot  fail  of 
exciting  a  certain  degree  of  interest. 

The  one  immediately  before  us,  is  the 
production  of  an  acute  observer,  and  a 
candid  and  intelligent  writer. 

The  '^  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the 
war"  form  a  subject  which  comes  home 
to  the  feelings  of  every  Englishman  who 
wishes  well  to  his  country ;  as,  in  the 
commencement  or  continuance  of  hosti- 
lities, it  is  important  that  we  should  be 
satisfied  of  their  justness  and  necessity. 
—Our  author  professes  it  not  to  be  his 
intention  to  entei*  into  the  origin  of  the 
present  war;  conceiving  it  to  signify 
but  little,  whether  it  were  at  first  under- 


taken to  restore  the  Bourbons,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  enthusiasm  and  infidelity, 
or  to  support  our  allies  against  a  wanton 
and  unprovoked  attack.  **  It  is  enougn,'' 
says  he,  **  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  ar- 
duous contest  with  a  most  powerful  and 
determined  enemy,  who  has  already 
overrun  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
whose  wild  and  unprmcipled  course  has 
been  checked  by  no  motive  either  of  jus- 
tice or  humanity. ''  We  perfectly  agree 
with  him,  too,  that  '^  if  there  be  any  one 
who  objected  to  the  first  causes  of  the 
war,  he  must  allow  that,  lately,  almost 
every  month  has  produced  some  addi- 
tional motive  for  its  continuance." 

After  taking  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
conduct  of  France  and  her  unprincipled 
chief,  he  enquires,  **  how  then  can  Great 
Britain  make  peace  with  France,  when 
such  abandonmeiit  of  principle  is  enforced 
by  power  so  gigantic  ?  It  is  not  that  I 
dread,  on  the  supposition  of  peace,  the 
eilects  of  a  sudden  invasion,  though  that 
might  certainly  be  expected,  or  the'ift- 
stiuction  of  our  government  by  the  plots 
and  machinations  of  France. — There  fs 
every  reason  to  conclude,  from  what  he 
has  done,  that  Napoleon  would  undertake 
such  enterprises,  or  any  other,  more  des- 
titute of  principle,  if  he  tiiought  them 
conducive  to  his  object — universal  power. 
Though  the  misery  of  such  a  state  would, 
be  great,  I  am  not  alarmed  at  his  final 
success  by  such  measures.  Peace  is  to 
be  deprecated  on  otfher  grounds.  The 
last  hopes  of  the  continent  are  turned  to- 
wards Great  Britain.  We  can  make 
peace  only  by  the  abandonment  of  those 
allies  who  have  looked  up  to  us  for  assist- 
ance; and  by  peace  the  dependence  of 
I'^urope. would  be  >ealed.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  the  independence  of  Europe  is  not 
worth  the  sacrifices  we  are  making,  or 
tliat  our  allies  have  been  so  much  subdu- 
ed, that  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  .^  Do  we  forget,  that 
the  cause  of  Europe  is  our  own  ;  and 
that  by  supporting  our  allies,  we  most  ef- 
fectually secure  ourselves  ?" 

Certainiss  it  is  not  with  contingent, 
but  with  present  danger,  that  we  are 
threatened;  for  the  Corsican,  who,  at 
this  moment,  meditates  new  triumphs, 
new  titles,  new  honours,  has  realised  all 
that  stemed  chimerical  in  the  plans  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  the  designs  of 'Richelieu 
have  been  completed  by  the  Protector  of 
the  Rhenish  confederacy,  the  servile  im-s 
itator  of  the  illustrious  Charlemagne; 
and^  unless  Britain  should  a  second  tima 
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avert  it,  the  family  compact  will  finally 
be  sealed  by  the  expulsion  of  Charles 
and  Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Spain. 

Well  then  may  it  be  asked,  whether, 
in  this  hour  of  danger,  Britain  shall  "  de- 
part from  the  salutary  maxiiys  of  her  an- 
cestors, aild,  sinouding  herself  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  her  ov/i  selfishness,  wit- 
ness iji  inaction  the  complete  destruction 
-of  that  system  which  it  has  so  long  been 
her  pride  and  her  giory  to  have  support- 
ed ?**  Every  honourable  feeling  that  ani- 
mates our  bosoms  forbids  it ! 

Our  author  judiciously  remarks,  that 
the  admlnistraiion  of  Mr.  Pitt  acted,  up 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  William 
111,;  viz.  "to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe  against  the  influence  of 
France."  He  remarks,  too,  with  equal 
justice,  with  a  truth  most  mortifying  to 
the  dregs  of  a  certain  party,  that  '•'  no 
sooner  was  Mr.  Fox  in  power,  than  fie 
adopted  the  identical  maxims  by  which 
the  conduct  of  his  adversary  had  been 
directed,  and  which  he  had  opposed  du- 
ring the  whole  of  his  political  career.''^ 

Yes;  this  was  the  son  of  Chathani's 
pro'udest  triumph;  the  greenest  laurel  in 
his  wreath  of  fame!  So  base,  so  servile, 
was  the  Foxite  administration,  so  poor  m 
its  own  resources,  that,  before  it  v^  as  well 


minality,  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  Minis- 
try; pertinently  insisting,  that,  "from 
tiiis  aiiejiation  of  Russia,  the  necessity  of 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  arose,  not 
the  alienation  from  the  expedition.'" 

Having  treated  of  it  as  a  settled  point, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  war  is 
absolutely  necessary ;,  and  insisting,  that 
Lhe  concurring  te-irimony  of  all  history, 
and  the  authority  of  all  illustrious  states- 
men, is  uniformly  in  favour  of  continen- 
tal co-operation;  he  proceeds  to  examine 
the  measures  which  have  been  pursued, 
during  tbe  late  campaign,  by  the  present 
Ministers.  In  this  examination,  consi- 
derable historical  knowledge  is  display- 
Cvl ;  but  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to 
follow  the  writer  in  his  detail.  Some  of 
his  remarks,  however,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  reader. 

"  It  is  not  the  polljcy  of  England," 
says  he,  "  to  send  a  large  army  to  the 
peninsula.— The  destruction  of  the  French 
in  .Spain  should  not  be  considered  as  the 
work  of  a  single  campaign: — we  have 
still  a  most  difficult  game  to  play  with 


that  high-minded  people. 


A  large  En- 


in  the  seat  of  power,  it  not  only  adopted  the  government. 


glish  force  would  at  once  paralyze  the  ■ 
efforts  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  desultory 
warfare,  in  which  they  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful, and  draw  upon  us  the  jealousy  of. 


the  wisest  and  the  most  able  measures, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  Pitt  Ministry, 
but  it  increased,  it  rendered  more  onerous 
and  more  obnoxious,  the'  most  onerous 
and  most  obnoxious  burden  that  had 
been  laid  upon  the  people  by  its  prede- 
cessor !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  "then, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  last 
opened  ;  that  they  w  ere  at  last  convinced 
of  the  wretched  inefficiency  of  these  soi- 
disant  "  j;nen  of  the  people?" 

It  would  have  been  v/ell  for  England, 
however— well   for  Europe  too — had  the 
Foxite  Ministry  adhered  still  more  close- 
ly 10  the  system  of  its  predecessor;   had 
it  regarded  the  spirit  rather  than  the  let- 
ter of  that  system.     But,   as  imitations 
almost  invariably  fall  short  of  their  ori- 
gmals,  so  did  the  Foxites  fail  in  their  ef- 
lorts;  for,  as  the^author  of  the  tract  be- 
'C   us   correctly  observes,  it  was  ''not 
'')  the  abandonment"  of  the  principle  on 
'  vinrh   Mr.  Pitt  acted,  but  to  the  "  in- 
■ccuy  '  of  rhe  measures  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
•d  v^.enville,  "  that  a  great  part  of  the 
1'  niiseries  of  Europe  are  to  be  ini- 

author   traces   the   alienation   of 
■  tlie  ineliiciencv,  net  to  say  cri-l 


"  It  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  a 
contest  which  lasted  thirty  years,  that 
the  liberty  of  Holland  was  fnially  con- 
firmed. The  English  never  deserted  that 
cause,  though  on  the  brink  of  ruin: — 
when  the  sovereignty  absolutely  went  a 
begging  throughout  Europe,  it  was  main- 
tained by  Elizabeth  with  advice  and  mo- 
ney, and  with  armies  sufficient  to  sup- 
port, but  not  so  great  as  to  tempt  the 
people  to  inactivity.  -Baylen,  Saragossft, 
and  Gerona,  are  lasting  memorials  of 
what  Spaniards  have  done,  and  incontest- 
able proofs  of  what  they  will  do  hdre* 
after.  The  same  pride  and  confidence 
which  led  the  Spaniards  to  resist  without 
leaders,  arms,  or  regular  governmenf, 
and  with  an  enemy  in  the  heart  of  th<i 
country,  would  render  them  jealous  if  a 
large  British  force  were  sent  to  Spain. 
Early  in  the  vvar,  this  was  exemplified  by 
the  refusal  of  any  aid  on  our  part,  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  the  French  ships 
in  Cadiz.  Besides,  we  should  endeavour 
to  make  the  Spaniards  soldiers,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  by  fighting  ourselves, 
and  letting  them  look  on,  like  spectators 
at  a  tournament.  A  small  force  of  dis- 
ciplined English  is  a  point  round  which 
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a  regular  Spanish  arm^''  can  be  formed. 
It  shows  our  earnestness  in  the  cause,  en- 
^  courages  them  to  persevere,  and  gives 
the  war  a  character,  not  of  insurrection; 
but  of  organized  hostility: — it  was  this 
principle  that  guided  our  conduct  in  the 
first  expedition  to  Spain.  We  sent 
money,  arms,  and  ammunition  ; — and, 
having  liberated  Portugal,  advanced  into 
Spain,  not,  however,  intending  to  enter 
the  lists  singly  with  Buonaparte." 

The  results  of  the  Spanish  campaign, 
observes  our  author,  in  a  subsequent 
page,  have  *'  been  highly  favourable  lo 
the  allies,  and  ther,e  results  were  obtained 
principally  by  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
The  retreat  was  unmolested.  The  legiti- 
mate government  has  been  secured  ;  Fer- 
rol,  Corunna,  and  the  whole  of  the  north 
freed  fiom  its  oppressors :  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  have  been  pi'otected  ; 
and  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
has  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  French  are  stiil  concentrated  ; 
the  conquest  of  Spain  is  as  far  from  being 
completed  now  as  when  the  first  French 
army  entered  the  country." 

Adverting  to  the  Scheldt  expedition; 
and"  contending  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  that,  with  the 
view  to  assist  Austria,  we  ought  to  have 
sent  50,000  men  to  the  Baltic,  against 
the  Russians,  or  to  Hanover,  to  encou- 
rage the  King  of  Prussia,  our  author  thus 
expresses  himself; — 

'^  Great  Britain  was  not  to  risk  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow :  she  was  to  do 
all  she  could  for  Austria,  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  her  allies.  If  she  foresaw 
the  relative  strength  of  the  contending 
parties  precluded  all  idea  of  co-operating 
with  the  Austrian  armies  at  a  g.»eat  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  on'  a  very  large 
scale,  her  duty  was,  to  chuse  a  scene  of 
action  near  her  own  coasts,  and  to  give 
the  succours  he  could  afford  with  as 
much  celerity  as  possible.  The  IMinistry 
therefore  adopted  a  plan  which  united 
these  requisites,  which  would  probably 
relieve  Austria  from  the  pressure  of  the 
Dutch  army,  if  not  of  a  more  consider- 
able portion  of  the  force  of  Buonaparte, 
which  enabled  Encjiand  to  continue  her 
protection  to  Portugal  and  Sicily,  and 
her  assistance  to  Spain,  opened  a  chan- 
nel  for  corresponding  with  the  malcon- 
tents of  Holland  and  Flanders,  which  had 
not,  like  an  attack  on  Brest  or  Boulos^ne, 
a  mere  British  object  in  view,  and  which 
w^as  the  very  precise  and  identical  plan 
marked  out  by  the  Austrian  government. 


An  expedition  was  prepared  to  attack  the 
island  of  Walchcren,  or  the  fortress  of 
Antwerp.  When  the  armistice  was  sign- 
ed, this  expedition  was  upon  the  eve  of 
sailing;  had  it  been  destined  lo  Germa- 
ny, it  must  have  been  relinquished;  but 
by  the  foresight  which  provided  for  con- 
ingent  failures,  it  sailed  in  spite  of  the 
armistice,  and  added  what  may  prove  an 
acquisition  of  vhlue  to  the  British  crown. 
I'hat  it  did  •not  accomplish  more — that 
Antwerp  did  not  fiili,  m^y  in  part  be  at- 
rributed  to  the  armistice,  and  the  capabi- 
lity of  a  large -army  being  immediately 
assembled  to  cover  that  fortress.  If  other 
reasons  exir.t,  surely,  in  the  absence  of  all 
docunients,  it  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  condemn  previous  to  investiga- 
tion.'' 

Our  author  also  defends  the  movements 
of  the  British  force  in  Sicily;  though 
certainly,  without  meaning,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Sir  John  Stuart,  or  even  of  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  he  acted,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  effect  of  those 
movements  was  but  of  inferior  import"' 
ance. 

Alluding  to  a  recent  domestic  event, 
our  author  very  truly  remarks,  that,  *'  to 
every  lover  of  his  country  it  opened  a  • 
p.ainiiil  prospect,  when  the  late  unfortu- 
nate distraction  in  the  Cabinet  threatened 
to  subvert  this  Ministry,  and  to  introduce 
the  late  Administration,  hbwever  distin- 
guished some  of  its  members  might  be^ 
for  talents  and  political  weight. 

"  From  those  parts  of  their  conduct 
which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  train 
of  my  preceding  arguments,  we  raay  es- 
timate their  fitness  to  conduct  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  at  this  eventful 
moment.  Our  armies  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  recalled  from  Spain;  the 
island  of  Walcheren  would  be  abandon- 
ed; the  character  of  Britain  lost  for 
ever  in  T^urope;  and  the  conquest  of  the 
continent  finally  sealed.'* 

After  expressing  a  wish,  thiat,  '^  some  ar- 
rangement may  yet  be  made,"  in  order 
to  apply  the  •'  talents"  of  I^ord  Castle- 
reagh  "  more  effectual!!/^*'  to  the  public 
service;  and  after  regretting^  *'  that^the 
nation  should,  at  this  moment,'  be  de- 
prived of  the  eloquence  and  genius  of 
Mr.' Canning/'  our  author  thus  con- 
cludes:— 

"Yet  we  have  still  an  administration, 
composed  of  men  educated  in  the  school 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  attached  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  British  policy;  and  whose  past 
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conduct  has  given  an  earnest  of  future 
success — success  as  great  as  the  times  *u 
which  we  live,  can  warrant  us  in  expeci- 
ing:  a  Ministry  at  once  firm  in  things  of 
importance,  but  gentle  and  conciliating 
in  trifles;  willing  to  listen,  but  slow  to 
innovate;  anxious  to  acquire  and  deserve 
a  character  of  fair  and  open  dealing  ;  stu- 
dious to  reduce  expence,  without  dimi- 
nishing the  lustre  of  majesty;  free  from 
religious  bigotry,  but  careful  to  preserve, 
whole  and  entire,  the  established  church 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Such  a 
Ministry  may  alike  despise  the  cavils  of 
party,  and  the  frantic  ravings  of  faction. 
The  first  it  may  answer  by  argument, 
the  latter  restrain  by  firmness." 

To  this  Ministry,  however,  it  may  be 
added,  the  acquisition  of  the  ardent,  vi- 
gorous, and  capacious  mind  of  the  Mar- 
quis  Wellesley  will  prove  a  "  tower  of 


strength/ 


Ferret. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 

OF 

WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE ; 

Comprising  a  Review  of  Ins  JVrifings,  in  America 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

**  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
thou  wicked  servant." 

"  Those  who  are  simple  enoujjh  to  listen  to  a 
demac^ogue,  seldom  care  about  his  moral  charac- 
ter. With  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  their  virtue, 
and  their  sovereignty,  eternally  vibrating  on  his 
lips,  he  may,  for  aught  they  care,  have  a  heart 
as  black  as  Tartarus.  If  he  writes,  let  him  fill 
h's  pages  with  frothy  declamation,  and  vaunting 
bombast,  with  the  canting  jar^ori  of  modern  re- 
publicans, and  it  matters  little  what  arrange- 
ment he  makes  u  :e  of.  Ambiguity  and  confusiqn 
are  even  an  advantage  to  him  ;  they  arc  a  laby- 
rinth ill  which  he  loses  the  wretches  whom  he 
has  enticed  from  duty.  In  short,  his  business  is 
to  awaken  in  his  reader,  jealousy,  envy,  rtvenge, 
and  every  passion  that  can  disgrace  the  heart  of 
man,  to  lull  his  gratitude,  reason,  and  conscience 
asleep,  and  then  let  him  loose  upon  society." — 
Coebett's  Works,  Vol  II.  p.  282. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Cohbetfs  attempted  vindicaHon. — Exposed^  hy  the 
author  o/"  The  Rival  Impostors. ""—Afraid  of  be- 
ing prosecuted  for  sedition.— Charged  loith  drink- 
ing "  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
w\ck.'"—'Cobbett"s pretended  ignorance. — His  head 
Jilled  loith  corruption.  —  Knoivs  nothing  at  all 
about  politics — Falsely  pretends  to  tell  truth.— 
Complains  of  injustice.— Discovers  that  "  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.''''— Convicted  of  numerous  lies.— 
Threatened  with  his  deserts. 

We   will   now  hear  what    Cobbett,  the 
absconder,  has  to  urge   in    his  defence. 


We  will  hear  him  attempt  to  prove,  that 
the  "  pi]blic  robbers,'^  as  he  impudently 
designates  the  publishers  of  the  damning 
Court-^Iartial,  are  '*i\\Q  falsest,  the  most 
base,  mean,  and  dirty  of  mankind;"  and, 
should  he  fail  in  his  proof,  let  him  labour 
under  the  merited  stigma  of  being,  as  he 
assuredly  is,  *' xh^  falsest  ih^.  most  base ^ 
mean,  and  dirty  of  mankind,''  himself. 

Cobbett,  in  his  Jacobin  Register  of 
June  17,  says — *'  On  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary, I  wrote  to  Sir  George  Yonge 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  the 
books  secured ;  that  is  to  say  taken 
out  of  the  hands  and  put  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  parties  accused.  .  On  the 
24^/i  of  January,  he  told,  me,  that  HE 
HAD  taken  care  to  give  directions  to 
have  these  documents  secured.  On  the 
18M  of  February,  in  answer  to  a  letter, 
in  which  I  (upon  information  received 
from  the  regiment)  complained  of  the 
documents  not  having  been  secured,  he 
wrote  to  me,  and  I  have  now  the  letter 
before  me,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
that  he  would  write  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  about  the.  books,  &c.  'Al- 
though,* says  he,  'I  cannot  doubt- but 
that  the  regimental  books  have  been  pro- 
perly secured.'  This  was  on  the  IS/A 
of  February,  mind  ;  and^iow  it  appears, 
horn  the  documents  which  the  pub- 
lic-robbers have  put  forth,  that  the  first 
time  any  order  for  securing  the  books 
was  given,  was  on  the  \bth  of  March, 
though  the  Secretary  had  told  me  he  had 
done  it  on  the  34M  of  January,  iiiul  re- 
peated his  assertion  in  writing,  on  the 
\^th  of  February.  There  is  quite  enough 
in  this  fact  alone  to  show  the  public 
what  sort  of  a  chance  I  stood  of  obtain- 
ing justice/* 

Commenting  on  this  passage,  our  very 
able  predecessor  in  the  exposure  and  de- 
tection of  the  apostate,  the  author  of 
"  The  rival  Impostors,"  says,  "  Now,  Sir, 
let  me  ask  you  how  you  reconcile  the 
assertions  that  you  waited  from  the  14th 
to  the  24th  of  January,  and  that  Sir 
George  Yonge  merely  heard  your  story, 
with  the  statement  in  your  905th  page, 
that  on  the  22d  of  January  you  wrote  to 
Sir  George  Yonge,  and  that  he  told  you 
on  the  24th,  that  he  had  taken  care  to 
give  directions  to  have  the  books  secur- 
ed .?  Really  you  should  preserve,  at  least, 
the  appearance  of  consistencj'-  in  your 
impudent  falsehoods,  otherwise,  even  the 
most  unlearned  of  the  Hampshive  swine 
will  detect  vou." 
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Cobbett,  in  his  Jacobin  Register    of 
June  17,  proceeds  as  follows: — 

"  Without    these    written    documents 
nothing  of  importance  could   be  proved, 
unless     the     uon-commissioned    officeis 
and  men  of  the  regiment  should  happen 
to  get  the  belter  of   their  dread  of  the 
lash;   and,  even  then,  they  couW   oi'ily 
speak  from  memory.     All,  therefoie,  de- 
pended upon  those  written   documents, 
as  to  the  principal  charges.     Therefore, 
as  the  Court-Martial  was  to  assemble  on 
the  24th  of  March,  I  went  down  to  Ports- 
mouth on  the  20thj  in  order  to  know  for 
certain  what  was  become  of  the  books* 
and,  I  found,  as,  indeed,  I  suspected  was 
the  case,  that  they  had  never  been  secu- 
red at  all;  that  they  had   been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  accused  from  the  14th 
of  January  to  the  very  horn-  of  trial;  and 
that,  in  short,  my  request,  as  to  this  point, 
the  positive  condition^as  to  this  most  im- 
portant matter,  had   been  totally  disre- 
garded.—There  remained,  then,  nothing 
to  rest  upon  with  safety,  but  our  extracts, 
confirmed  by  tlie  evidence  of  Bestland, 
the  corporal^  who  had  signed  them  along 
with  me;  and  this  I  had  solemnly  enga- 
ged with  him  not   to   have  recourse  to, 
unless  he  was  first  out  of  the  army;  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  vindic- 
tive and  bloody  lash.      He  was   a  very 
little  fellow ;  not  more  than  about  five 
feet  high;  and  had  been  set  down  to  be 
discharged  when  he   went  to  England; 
but  theje  was  a  suspicion  of  his  connec- 
tion with  rae,  and,  therefore,  they  resol- 
Y«ed  to  keep    him.     It  would  have  been 
jeruel,    and    even     perfidious,    to    have 
brought  him  forward*  under  such  circum- 
stances; and,  as  there  was  no  cliance  of 
doing  iuiy  thing  without  him,  1  resolved 
not  to  appear  at  the  Couit-Mai tial,  un- 
less the  dischari^e  of  Bestland   was  first 
granted.     Accordingly,  on  the  SOih  of 
March,  I  wrote,  from   Fratton,  a  village 
near  Portsmouth,  to  the  Judge-Advocaie, 
Stating,  over  a crain  all   the  obstacles  that 
had  been  thrown  in  m.y  way,  complain 
ing  particularly  that  the  books  and  dvj- 
cuinents  had    been   left  in   possession   (rf 
the  accused,  co;Urary  to  my  urgent  re- 
ijuest  and   to  the    [iO^itive   assurance-;  of 
t^ie  Secretary   at   War,  and   r  rcludii  g 
by  demanding  the  di  char^^e  f>f  tie  -na  > 
whom  I  >hould  name,  as  the  only  c^ndi 
tion    up(m    which   l,  would    attend    tlj« 
Couit  .Martial.     I  requested  him  to  >enf] 
me  »n  answt^r  by  the  next  d  ly,  at  night, 
111  my    former    lodging;    and   told    him, 
t^l^at,  unUss  suvh  an  answer  was  recei- 


-ved,  he  and  those  to  whom  my  repeated 
applications  had  been  made  might  do 
what  they  pleased  with  their  Court-Mar- 
tial :  for,  that  I  confidently  trusted  that 
a  few  days  would  place  nie  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  pc)v\er. — No  answer  came, 
and,aslleariied  in  the meanwhi]e,that there 
was  a  design  to  prosecute  me  fov  s^diiiong 
that  was  an  additional  motive  to  be  quick 
in  my  movements.  As  I  was  going  down 
to  Portsmouth,  I  met  several  of  the  ser- 
geants coming  up,  together  with  the  mu- 
sic master ;  and,  as  tliey  had  none  of 
them  been  in  America,  I  wondered  what 
they  could  be  going  to  London  for;  but, 
upon  my  return,  I  was  told  by  a  Capt. 
hane,  who  had  been  in  the  regiment, 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  to  swear, 
that,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  me  be- 
fore my  departure"  from  the  regiment,  I 
had  drunk  "  the  destruction  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.'*  This  was  false ;  but,  I 
ktiew  that  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  sworn  by  such  persons  and  i\\ 
such  a  case.  1  had  talked  prcttif  freeUf^ 
upon  the  occasion  alluded  to;  but  I  had 
neither  said,  nor  thought  any  thinor 
agaiftst  the  king;  and,  as  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  I  hardly  knew  what  it 
meant.  My  head  was  filled  with  tha 
corruptions  and  the  baseness  in  the 
army.  /  kneiv  nothing  at  all  about  po- 
litics. Nor  would  any  threat  of  this  sort 
hare  induced  me  to  get  out  of  the  way 
for  a  moment;  though  it ceitainly  would, 
if  I  had  known  my  danger;  iar  glorious 
"  Jacobinical"  times  were  just  then  be- 
ginning. Of  this,  however,  I  knew  nc- 
thing  ail  I  did  not  know  what  the  Siis- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  njcajit. 
When  you  liave  a  mind  to  do  any  thing, 
every  trifle  is  an  a^iditional  motive. 
Lane,  ivho  had  enlisted  me,  and  who  had 
always  shown  great  kindness  towards 
me,  told  me  they  would  send  me  to  Bo- 
tany Bay  ;  and,  I  now  verily  believe, 
that.  If  1  had  remained,  /  should  have 
famished  a  pretty  good  example  to  those, 
who  vMsheti  to  correct  military  abuses, 
i  did  not,  however,  leave  England  from 

Ins  motive.  I  could  not  obtain  a  chance 
of  success,  without  exposing  the  back  of 
my  (joor  faithful  iViend  Bestland,  which^ 
tiad  J    not   pledged   myseif  not   to  do,  I 

Aould  not  have  done.  It  was  useless  lo 
appear,  unless  1  could  have  loleiable 
fair  play ;  and,  besides,  it  stemed  bttier 
to  leave  the  wiiole  set  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  than  to  be  made  a  mortitied  wit- 
nes»  of-  what  ii  was  cj^uit^  evident   they, 

had  resolved  to  do* 
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"  Such  is  the  true  history  of  this  affair, 
which,  had  the  public  robbers  given  it  as 
'it  stooJ,  iiir.nutilated,  not  a  word  should 
I  ever  have  published  by  way  ot"  defence 
or  explanation.  .  At  the  time  when  I  was 
writing  against  Pitt  and  Melville, 
the  robbers  then  talked  of  exposing  me 
with  the  accountof  thistransaction,  which 
I  never  wished,  nor  had  any  reason  to 
wMsh,  to  keep  a  secret,  and  which  I  then 
called  upon  them  to  make  known  to  the 
world.  '  There  is,'  said  I,  '  nothing 
'that  I  should  like  better,  than  your 
'  publishing  tiie  whole  of  the  documents 
'relating  to  that    aiiair.     You  have  not 

♦  only  my  free  leave  to  do  it,    but  my 

*  requests  do  it.' 

"  They  knew  better.  They  knew, 
that^  with  whomsoever  should  read  all 
these  documents,  I  could  not  fail  to  rise 
in  esteem;  because  they  proved  me  to 
have  been,  in  all  times  of  my  life,  an  ene- 
my to  public  robbn^rs,  w  beiher  on  a  great 
or  a  small  scale.  Mark  what  these  rob- 
bers have  now  done.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  easily  find  out  who  the  rob- 
bers are  ;  and  I  beg  him  to  mark  how 
they  have  acted  in  this  instance. — Of 
TWENTY-SEVEN  letters,  written  by  me, 
these  miscreants  have  published  five, 
and  those  of  the  least  importance.  My 
petition  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the 
King:,  my  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  long  as 
one  half  of  all  the  rest;  my  last  letter  to 
the  Judge  Advocate ;  and  all  my  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  War;  all  the  charges, 
occupying  the  space  of  several  pages, 
all  these  are  suppressed,  and  with  them, 
all  the  groundsand  motives  of  my  coming 
forward ;  all  the  remonstrances,  that  I 
made  against  the  discouragement  I  met 
with ;  all  the  conditions,  upon  which  I 
pledged  myself  to  prove  guil't;  and  final- 
ly, all  the  reasons  wliich  I  gave  for  not 
appearing,  when  those  conditions  had 
been  violateil." 

"  Whether  the  letters/'  says  the  author 
of  "  The  Rivnl  Impostors,''  in  his  epistle 
to  Cubbett,  "  which  you  state  to  have 
passed  between  yoa  and  the'  Secretary  of 
War,  previously  to 'the  23d  of  Februan/, 
actually  were  written  or  not,  is  wholiy 
,  immaterial,  as  they  can  be  of  no  service 
to.  you  in  your  defence,  the  documents  of 
your  own  v^ri^ing  which  we,  'Public 
Robbers,"  have  caused  to  be  published 
ior  I  he  purpose  of  proving  you  a  scoun- 
drel, all  being  of  a  subsequent  date," 

After  a  most  happy  analysis  of  the 
proceedings  of  theCourt-Martuxl,  through 
which  we  sincerely  lament  that  our  li- 


mits will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him,  as 
far  as  Cobbett's  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Gould^  of  the  llth  of  March  (v»de  page 
215)  the  author  of  *' The  Riv^d  Impos- 
tors" thus  addresses  the  absconder:  — 

^' Now,  Sir,  please  to  oh  erve,  that  you, 
in  this  letter,  liated  so  late  as  f/ie T  LE- 
VE.MH  OP  MARCH,  declare  yourself 
to  be  on  a  fair  footing ,  and  that  you  have 
a  full  assurance  that  justice  will  be  done^ 
— You  will  also  observe,  that  it  is  m  this 
letter  you  pledge  yourself  by  the  niost 
solemn  ctnd  dreadful  imprecations  to  sub- 
stantiate your  charges — those  very  char" 
ges  which  you  acknowledge  to  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  on  the  "2Sd  of  February, 
{To  be  continued.  J 


TO  CORRESPOaDENTS. 

The  Letters  from  friends  of  this  undertaking, 
have  acciintulateti  so  greatly  upon  me  within 
these  few  weeks,  tiiat  1  must  intreat  the  writers 
to  he  satisfiefi  with  a  general  answer.  It  really 
is  not  ill  ttjy  po\\er  ti>  write  private  answers  t» 
many  of  such  letters  j  so  completely  am  I  a 
slave  to  Literature  Those  gentlemen  who  have 
expected  such  answers,  will  therefore,  i  lope, 
accept  my  apology,  and  banish  the  idea,  that 
my  neglect  is  the  consequence  of  want  of  res- 
pect. 

The  Gentleman  who  says  he  was  present  at  a 
Bookseller''s-sho|)  in  Southampton,  when  Cob- 
bctt  "grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,"  at  the 
sight  of  my  Register,  and  after  abusing  me  for 
ten  minutes,  almost  sglit  the  counter  with  a 
blow  of  his  fist,  is  requested  to  transmit  me  the 
particulars,  but  xoithout  exaggeration :  I  should 
like  to  publish  them ! 

The  Letter  signed  **  Charles  Jones,  Hants,'* 
but  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Newbury,  must  not 
pat=s  unnoticed,  were  it  only  to  convince  the  wri- 
ter how  much  I  am  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  all 
such  communications.  Mr.  Jones  says^he  is.  a 
friend  to  my  Paper,  and  a  hater  of  Cobbett — also 
that  he  is  "  «o  parson"  After  a  deal  m'oH.ahout 
what  he  is  and  v.hat  he  is  not^  (but  Which  he 
might  have  explained  in  t)\ree  words,  by  decla- 
ring that  he  is  a  notorious  Jacobin,J  he  abuses  me 
for  "  writing  only  five  columns"  for  my  last  Re- 
gister. Pray  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  how  do  you  know 
what  quantity  I  write  for  my  Paper? — You 
"take  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  .this  RegiKter, 
and  are  convinced  that  no  government  ever  had 
such  miserable  defenders!"  Then  whi/  do  you 
take  in  our  Papers?  Ah!  poor  Charles,  poor 
Charles,  you  are  the  most  stupid  Jacobin  1  ever 
met  with  :  you  cannot  disgaisa  yourself  even  by 
your  lies/ 

The  second  part  of  J.  J.-  W.  J's.  Letter  Oi* 
Peace,  shall  appear  next  week 
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England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country  j  and  though  I  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  lior  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  staud  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride,— -THAT  THEIR  father  never  bowed 
THE, KNEE  TO  THE  REGici DES  OF  FRANCE !! !" — Extract  from  Cobbett's  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Haivkesbury,  published  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 
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GiLRAY,  throws  into  the  back  ground  of 
his  eccentric  and  admirable  productions. 
Whoever  may  be  the  principal  objects  in 
the  , scene,  you  are  sure  to  see  behind 
them  a  variety  of  imps,  or  creatures,  as 
deformed  as  the  imagination  can  conceive, 
who,  as  it  were,  with  a  view  to  second  the 
eflbrts  of  the  leading  banditti,  employ 
themselves  in  hissing,  spitting,  vomiting, 
et  cetera,  at  the  King  and  Constitution ! — 
but  whenever  there  is  an  appearance  of 
danger,  you  are  sure  to  observe  them  fly- 
ing oil" into  obscurity,  and  leaving  their 
leaders  to  their  fate. — Nevertheless,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  in  their  retreat, 
they  get  caught,  like  bats,  iri  a  net  or  a 
trap,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  all  their  re- 
volutionary fervour  seems  to  forsake 
them  : 

"  They  run  and  howl, 

"  And  clap  their  tails  between  their  kgs !" 

or  else,  in  desperation,  they  continue  in 
their  career  of  outrage,  till  they  court  a 
merited  destruction. 

Now,  whether  there  have  been  polici/ 
in  waiting  thus  long,  in  order  to  get  hold 
of  certain  literary  imps,  or  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  advantageous 
to  the  state  to  have  nipped  their  blossoms 
of  sedition  in  the  bud,  1  shall  not  stop  to 
enquh-e,  but  will  leave  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  more  profound  observers  of 
human  nature!  That  disaffection  has  at- 
tained an  alarming  preponderance  must 
be  evident  to  persons  of  the  meanest  in- 
tellect, and  to  the  non  chalance  with 
which  the  Jacobin  press  in  this  country 
has  been  regarded  by  the  government, 
may  be  attributed  that  general  disposition 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  cry  up 
every  action  of  our  enemies;  arid  hold 
them  forth  as  the  only  great  nation  on  the 
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The  Public  is  respectfully  informed,  that 
the  First  Number  of  this  Register  (which  has 
ixiveaiiy  hcea  twice  printed)  I?,  AGAIN  OUT  of 
print!  A  Third  Edition  shall  be  produced  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  have 
to  request,  that  all  new  Subscribers  will  aecept 
their  sets  without  it.  When  it  is  ready,  I  will 
give  notice  in  the  paper. 

INTENDED      PROSECUTION       OF 

NEWSPAPER  LIBELLERS! 
At  length  it  seems  that  the  period  of 
forbearance  is  at  an  end  ;  and  that  the 
guardians  of  the  state  have  suddenly  a- 
waked  from  that  torpor,  in  which  (not- 
withstanding all  the  forms,  shapes,  and 
attitudes,  that  the  demon  of  Sedition  had 
assumed)  they  have  been  so  long  envelop- 
ed. They  at  last  begin  to  think  that 
*'  Jacobinism,^'  of  *•  different  sorts  and 
sizes,"  as  Cob  belt  say.s,  may,  by  its  inces- 
sant operation,  undermine  the  fabric  of 
Our  glorious  constitution,  and  prepare  us 
for  that  horrible  subjugation  which  has 
become  the  fate  of  most  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. However,  as  their  eyes  have  at 
length  been  opened  to  a  full  prospect  of 
our  danger,  I  hope  that  the  arm  of 
Justice  will  interpose  in  time,  and  re- 
scue us  from  the  impending  calamity, 
with  which  vve  have  so  long  been  threat- 
ened \ 

When  I  look  at  the  various  and  perpe- 
tually-increasing vehicles,  by  means  of 
which  Frerich  principles  are  propagated 
'  amongst  us,  I  find  it  impossible  (notwith- 
standing my  concern  at  their  influence) 
to  prevent  a  contraction  of  those  muscles 
which  produce  what  is  called  risibility. 
They  always  remind  me  of  the  minor 
things  which  that  inimitable  caricaturist^ 
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earth,  while  they  deprecate  whatever  ef- 
forts we  may  adopt  to   check  the  ambi- 
tion of  these  enemies,  and  actually  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  are  groaning 
under  indescribable  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion !  The  mischiefs,  therefore,  which  are 
caused    by  such   detestable  efl'usions   as 
are  issued  daily  and  weekly  in  London, 
are  incalculable  ;   and,  if  it  were  not  for 
the   vigour   which,    it    appears,  is  now 
about  to  be  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Jacobin  scribblers  would  have  proceeded 
in   their   libelous    career,    till    measures 
must  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
suppress  it,  that  could  not  fail  to  alarm 
evt^ry  person  who  knows  how  to  appreci- 
ate the  real  freedom  of  the  British  press. 
Amongst  the  Sunday  papers  which  are 
devoted  to  the  delectable  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the   people  dissatisfied  with   the 
government   that  protects  them,  is  one 
called  "  the  Examiner.^^    By  a  peculiar 
eccentricity  in  its  politics  and  scurrility 
in  its  other  departments,  for  without  a 
plentiful  portion  of  abuse,  against  what- 
ever is,  or  whoever  are,  good  and  meri- 
torious,  no  publication  will    please  the 
taste  of  the  vulgar,  this  paper  has  made 
some  noise.     Its  singularities,  however, 
having  attained  what  has  been  so  admira- 
bly denominated,    '•  a   tangible  shape,'' 
the     Attorney-General,      whom      some 
thought  to  resemble  a  lion  asleep,  has  sud- 
denly  put  out  his  paw,  and  astounded 
several  of  the  scQond-rate  Jacobin  politi- 
cians with  a  blow,  that  is  technically  de- 
nominated an  information !  My   readers 
%vill,  however,  heat  with  much  pleasure, 
that   this    state-lion   has  made   his   first 
grapple  with  the  BoLley  non-descript,and 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  miserable  jackalls  and  reptiles,  that 
have  attached  themselves  to   his  course, 
and  followed  ir;  his  scent,  should  have 
become,  as  it  were,  thunderstruck  at  that 
effort  which  has  drawn  both  their  leader 
and  themselves   into   the    same   vortex. 
But  it  is  time  to  dispense  with  metaphor, 
and  to  inform  such  of  the  public  as  may 
not  yet  have  heard  the  fact,  that  crimi- 
nal      INFORMATIONS      HAVE      BEEN 
FILED    AGAINST  THE   ExAMINER,  for 
a   libel   on  his  Majesty,    in  haranguing 
about  a  regency;  against  the  Morn'- 
ING  Chronicle,  for  copying  part  of 
the  said  libel:   against  the  Times 
(and   may  the  Devil,  with  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent to  boot,  help  them  out  of  the  scrape !) 
for  a  libel  on  the  Admiralty :  with,  I  be- 
lieve, one  or  two  more  well-merited  pro- 
secutions,  that  we  shall  hear  of  ia  good 


time.  For  these  2iCis  oii  vigour,  at  a  period 
so  critical,  government  assuredly  deserves 
the  highest  praise ;  but,  compared  with 
the   prosecution   of    the   Botley   Dema- 
gogue,  that,  of  all  the  other  scribblers, 
sinks  to    insignificance.      Here,   indeed, 
the  thunder  of  the  law  may  fall  upon  a 
creature  who  has  laboured  to  draw  it  up- 
on himself,  with  more  eagerness  than  ever 
the  Titans  of  antiquity  showed,  to  acquire 
the  indignation  of  Jupiter;    and,  what-* 
ever  may  be  its  force,  it  will  fall  upon  him 
without  exciting  a  single  scintillation  of 
pity  from  any  human  being,  except  his 
French  and  English  fellow-desperadoes  ! 
The  lamentations  of  the  young  men  of 
the  Examiner,  clearly  prove  what  I  have 
just  observed;  namely,  that  to  gain  the 
patronage  of  the  mob  for  any  publication, 
it  is  necessary  to  libel  the   government 
of  the  country!     "We    will    confess,'* 
(said  they  in  their  last  Sunday's  Paper,) 
that  ice  are  young  men,  seeking  a  com- 
petency !'*  and  that  "  the  Examiner  jjro5- 
pers,*'  Sfc.  Now,  surely,  this  is  a  clear 
confession  that  these  young  men's  expe- 
rience  has  taught  them  that  the  only  road 
to  drive  upon,  in  order  to  gain  a  com- 
petency by  literature,  is  the  road  of  Sedi- 
tion /  They  are  right!   Yet,  I  wonder  it 
never  occurred  to  them,  that  they  might 
drive   so    fast    and    unskilfully,    as    to 
chance  to  be  overturned.     At  any  rate, 
they   are   foolish   young  men;    and,  as 
they  have  no  inconsiderable  share  of  ta- 
lent, I  am  sorry  that  they  did  not  prefer 
keeping  it  in  embryo,  rather  than  have 
misapplied  it  to  so  base  a  purpose! 

I  have  often  considered  literary  Jaco- 
binism to  be  exactly  like  a  hydra.  You 
no  sooner  stun  or  lop  oft'  one  of  its  nn- 
merous  heads,  than  up  starts  another,  as 
it  were,  to  set  your  eftbrts  at  defiance. 
Whether  it  were  in  anticipation  of  some 
of  the  vehicles  that  are  under  prosecution 
being  stagnated  by  the  law,  or  from  what 
other  motive  I  cannot  guess;  but,  on 
Sunday  last,  up  rose  a  new  deformed 
monster  of  sedition,  entitled  "  The  Bri- 
tish  Political  Revieiv .'" 


The  Jacobins 
arel  fond  of  having  Sunday  fer  their 
publications,  because  on  that  day  there 
are  so  many  thousands  of  idle  vagabonds 
ready  to  swallow  their  poison.  As  I 
ought  to  consider  nothing  of  this  kind 
too  contemptible  for  notice  or  exposure,  I 
shall  inform  the  public  what  are  its  pro- 
minent features. 

That  it  is  a  spurt  of  Jacobinism,  by 
some  Irish  traitors,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever ;  but  whether  it  b^  tl;je  production 
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of  those  traitors  ivho  were  inveigled- over, 
in  our  fleet,  to  Walcheren,  to  fabricate 
accounts  of  the  distresses  of  our  army,  I 
have  not  just  yet  discovered!  A  propos! 
I  pledged  myself  to  the  public,  some  time 
since,  in  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the 
Phoenix,  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  ineans 
by  which  these  Irish  traitors  got  into  the 
expedition,  and   the  purposes  for  which 
they  went  out  with  it !     They  may  rely 
upon  it  that  I    have  not  forgotten  ray 
pledge.     The   new   Paper,   in   question, 
however,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mite  contri- 
buted by  some  such  wretches  towards 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution;  but  it 
will  not  answer.      The    fellows   expose 
themselves  too  clearly  :— they  show  that 
they   are    disappointed   turn-coats ;    for 
they  tell  us  that  the  meanness  "  of  scrib- 
'*  bling  for  a  party,  is  only  equalled  by 
"its  unprofitableness'/*    and   that   "the 
*^  labours  of  a  zealous  partisan  are   no 
"  longer  rewarded  as  they  were  a  centu- 
"  ry  ago,   by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of 
*'  those  to  whom  his  services  are  devo- 
*'  ted! !"     I  have  no  doubt  that. this  is  a 
truth  which   these  fellows  have  derived 
from  their  experience  ;  and  so  they  have 
shifted  about !     But  ''  to  let  the  cat  out 
of  the   bag"  at  the  very   beginning  of 
their  career,  is  surely  no  proof  of  their 
being  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  co«- 
jurors  !  for  what  confidence  can  even  the 
Jacobins  place  in  them,  on  perusing  their 
avowal,  that  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  writ- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  government,  when 
their  coadjutors  in   sedition    think  that 
they  have  persuaded  the  public,  that  the 
government  road  is  the  only  one  which 
leads  to  fame  and  fortune! — That  those 
who  write  on  behalf  of  the  government 
are  not,  at  this  period,  properly  rewarded, 
however  they  may  have  been  at  other  pe- 
riods, cannot  be  doubted;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  such  herds  of  unprincipled 
scribblers  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  disaffected.  It  was  the  real  and  origin- 
al reason  why  theBotley  Demagogue  be- 
came, this  last  time,  a  Jacobin  !  For  his 
inordinate  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  four  thousand  pounds  of  the  public 
money  which  he  received  in   180S,  for 
writing  a  single  pamphlet  against  Re- 
form and  the  French;  he   presumed  to 
set  a  value  upon  his  gross  and  wretched 
-talents,  which   the   government  of  that 
time  knew  to  be  far  above  their  deserts ; 
they  therefore  despised  him  for  his  at- 
tempts at  extortion,  turned  their  backs 
upon  him,  and  cas^him  out  upon  the 
world  1  And  hence,  by  turning  in  revenge 


against  his  king  and  constitution^  he  has 
proved  liovv  well   ne  knew  the  superior 
advantages  th2it  weve  to  be  acquired  "by 
the  diffusion  of  the  })rinciples  of  demo- 
cracy ! — The   inference    is   simply  this, 
that  the  government  of  the  present  day, 
either  hold  the  Jacobins  in  too  much  con- 
tempt, to  give  even  negative  encourasje- 
ment  to  those  who  have  the  ability,  the 
inclination,  and  the  perseverance  neces- 
sary to  expose  and  refute  them,  or  they 
are  absolutely  afraid   of    afibrding    ne- 
gative patronage  to  literati,  who  come  for- 
ward to  support  the  constitution,  lest,  as 
they  have  been  so  often  the   dupes  of 
knaves   and   double-faced  traitors,  their 
mode  of  encouragement,  whatever  it  may 
be,  might  be  laid  open  to  the  world,  their 
intention  vilified  and  misrepresented,  and 
themselves  held  up    to    the   disaffected, 
as  objects  of  satire  and  ridicule  !   Suppo- 
sing, however,  this  to  be  the  actual  state 
of  the  case,  arid  I  have  great  reason  to 
think  that  it  is,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  lamentable  v/ant  of  ybr/i- 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  government  alto-^ 
gether.    Thus,  the  Jacobins,  knoiving  the 
fact  to  be   ex'^ctly   as  I  have  stated  it> 
take  every   advantage  of  the  pusillani- 
mity of  our  governors,  and,  in  spite  of  ri 
few   trials  for    libels,    will    ultimately 
WRITE  THEM  DOWN,  by  tempering 
the  i;io/^wce  of  their  attacks  with  cautions 
sophistry !  so  as  to  corrupt  and  inflame 
the  public  mind,  without  rendering  them' 
selves  cognisable  by  the  law  of  libels,  as 
it  noiv  exists!     Hence,  dreading,  as  I  do, 
the  consequences  of  apathy  on  one  side, 
and  undermining  activity  on  the  other,  I 
must  confess,  that  without  any  interested 
nnotive,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  sort 
of  vigour  renewed  by  which  the  immor- 
tal Pitt  preserved  this  kingdom  frohi 
destruction!  1  should  like  to  see  a  daily 
newspaper  or  two  forthcoming,  under  th^ 
acknowledged  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  just  such  a  thing, 
for  example^  as  Napoleon^s  3Ioniteur, 
I  wish  the  people  at  the  head  of  our  af- 
fairs, for  instance,  would   have   merely 
spirit  enough  to  give  me  a  sack  full  of 
''Jacobin  Guineas,"  as  Cobbett  calls 
them,  (or  a  bushel  or  two  of  the  depreci^ 
ated  bank  notes  would  do  equally  well) 
to  make   ducks  and  drakes   of,   in  •the 
cause   of   my  fellow-Englishmen ;    and 
I  would   not  care   if  all   London  "%ere 
to  observe  me  commg  oeit  of  the  Treasu- 
ry with   the  sack  upon  my  shoulders ! 
They  should  see  how  soon,  by  the  disper- 
sion*^ of  IIATIONAL  LlTERAjTUBE  evertf 
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day,  I  would  compel  the  numerous  swarms 
of  Jacobin  scoundrels,  in  the  metropolis, 
to  *' bite  the  dust ;''  in  other  words,  by 
the  incessant  exposure  of  their  detesta- 
ble artifices,  to  WITHDRAW  their  delu- 
'ded  adherents,  and  thus,  by  sheer  ruina- 
tion, reduce  the  scribbling  demagogues 
to  that  insignificance  from  which  they 
would  never  have  arisen,  in  any  degree, 
formidable  to  the  state,  had  not  gradual 
and  pitiable  relaxation  taken  the 
place  of  the  r^a/ vigour  of  the  years 
1794  and  1795! ! )  As  it  is,  the  Attorney- 
General  may  institute  a  few  prosecutions, 
and  the  obscure  and  insignificant  libellers 
may  be  convicted  and  imprisoned;  but 
Tvhat  will  be  the  w/a/w«?^  consequence? 
Kothing  less  than  an  increase  of  Jacobin- 
Ism  with  tenfold  fury  !  The  ah-eady  cor- 
rupted portion  of  the  public  will  be  in- 
duced to  Ijelieve  that  the  convicted  cul- 
prits are  the  maims  of  despotism ;  and 
they  will  recommend  and  encourage  their 
seditious  rhodomontades  with  redoubled 
interest!  Wilkes  would  have  passed  into 
©bscurity,  for  he  was  neither  a  writer  nor 
an  orator  worthy  of  posthumous  celebrity, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  sensation 
which  was  excited  by  his  violent  conduct : 
but  the  times  are  materially  altered: — 
the  modern'  Jacobins  must  not  only  be 
Jawed  down,  (my  readers  will  excuse  me 
for  making  a  participle  which  was  never 
before  introduced  into  the  English  Gram- 
mar)—no,  they  must,  Atso  be  tvritten 
doivn/  Every  tfibrt,  in  short,  must  be 
employed  to  effect  iheir  annihilatioir!  If, 
therefore,  I  could  be  arrogant  enough  to 
suppose  the  Ministers  were  to  ask  of  me, 
"'  what  Would  yoit  advise  us  toP'  [  would 
answer,  "  show  some  extra  vigour,  cor- 
responding with  the  awful  crisis  at 
which  we  have  arrived!  Let  us  have  no 
whining,  simpering,  methodistical  jargon, 
no  timidity,  no  milk  and  ivater  measures; 
but  exert  the  intluence  which  you  pos- 
sess, from  your  situations! — If  necessary, 
let  us  IMMEDIATELY  have  a  *' VIGOUR 
BEYOND  THE  LAW!''  Let  the  first 
proce^eding  of  the  Senators,  when  they 
assemble,  be,  the  SUSPENSION  OF 
THE-  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT!!!— 
Bestrfiy,  as  it  were  with  a  breath, 
those  infamous  and  destable  foci  of  sedi- 
tion, ihe  Debating  Societies,  which  make 
•converts  to  democracy  every  day  in  the 
^  year  Iflbme  forward,  I  would  say,  and  show 
'the  Jai^bins  that  you  do  not  merely  dis- 
^regardiheii  active  energies,  but  that  you 
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have  the  means  effectually  to  counteract 
their  artifices;  prove  to  them  that  you 
have  the  power,  if  yo?*Mi7iA:  that  necessi- 
ty requires  you  to  exert  it,  to  sweep  their 
embodied  principles  from  the  face  of  tha 
earth,  as  a  whirlwind  drives  before  it  ac- 
cumulated heaps  of  sand — Send  the  De- 
mocrats, in  lohole  phalanxes,  to  the  cham" 
bers  of  Cold  Bath  Fields! — In  short, 
CRUSH  THEM  AT  ONCE,  by  the 
power  which  you  possess,  with  the  same 
ease  I  could  crush  a  saail  with  the  sole  of 
my  shoe!  If  you  hesitate,  you  are  lost; 
for  if  you  do  not  look  around,  and  adopt, 
such  measures  as  may  be  commensurate 
with  the  present  unparalleled  corruption 
of  the  public  mind,  THE  JACOBINS 
WILL  VERY  SHORTLY  CRUSH  YOU 
AND  YOUR  WHOLE  SYSTEM,  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  I" 

This  is  what  I  would  say  to  Ministers, 
supposing  it  possible  that  they  should  re- 
quire to  know  my  sentiments;  and  with 
this  advice  to  those  whom  it  may  concern^ 
I  close  my  present  lucubrations ! 

Fkancis  William  Blagdon. 


Cobbett*s  infamous  Register.— 
The  Demagogue's  paper  of  last  Saturday 
atfords  a  striking  example  of  the  impu- 
nity with  which  the  Democrats  can,  at 
present,  outrage  the  feelings  of  English- 
men. I  do  not  think  that  any  rebel, 
even  in  the  worst  periods  of  our  history, 
ever  had  the  audacity  to  publish  a  work 
so  completely  French,  as  is  the  Register 
in  question.  To  let  it  pass  without  ex- 
posure would  be  a  breach  of  that  promise 
which  I  have  made  to  the  public,  and 
which,  I  understand,  it  is  expected  that  I 
shall  regularly  perform.  Having,  how- 
ever, been  drawn  into  a  longer  series 
of  remarks  than  I  expected,  on  th« 
subject  just  discussed,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible this  week,  to  commence  ano- 
ther topic,  which  cannot  be  reduced 
into  a  limited  compass.  In  ray  next  Pa- 
per, however,  the  detestable  principles  of 
the  Botley  crew  shall  once  more  be  laid 
open  to  the  world.  In  the  meantime^  I 
can,  with  exultation,  assure*  the  public, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  the  above 
iifernal  publication  is  rapidly  retrogra- 
ding to  that  level,  which,  except  through 
some  strange  infatuation  amongst  the 
public,  it  never  would  have  passed  ! 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  ON  THURS- 
DAY,  Nov.  23. 


Continued  from  page  368. 

L.ord  Ellenborouoh — "  He  might 
have  called  for  a  bill  of  particulars/' 

Mr.    Marryatt    continued    to    ar- 
gue that  Wright  must  have  been  perfect- 
ly aware  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  real  situation, 
.  from  his  having  been  bail  for  her  in  se- 
veral  actions,   and  having    debited    the 
good.s  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Farquhar,  as 
well   as  having  insured    them  and    hej 
ether   property    for  her. — Mr.  Marryati 
further  observed,  that  Curt  had   contra- 
dicted Mrs.  Clarke  by  the  deposition    in 
his  affidavit,  that  Mrs.  Clarke   had   told 
him  that  the  nev/  house  in  Weslbourne- 
place  was  fo  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Wright, 
and  not  by  Col.  Waddle.    Daniel  Wright 
had  stated,  ihat  the  goods  which  had  been 
originaily  given  on   hire,  had  been  con- 
verted into  goods  sold,  and  placed  to  the 
account  of  Col.  Wardie.     Ytt  it  appear- 
ed  from   Mr.   Wrigia's   own  admission, 
by  his   answer  in   Chancery,  that  there 
was  no  account  with  Col.  W.  in  his  books. 
He  said  that  the  Plaintiff  would  have  gi- 
ven no  credit  to  Mrs.  C.  and  yet  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  bail  for  her  in 
many  instances.  Sir  R.  Pliiilips  had  been 
engaged  in  a  treaty  with  Mrs.   Clarke, 
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evidence  at  the  trial,  to  make  an  appli- 
cation  to  the  court,  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
sent  capacity,    to  contradict    the   facts 
sworn  to  at  the  trial,  and  require  that 
the  case  might  be   heard  a  second  time 
upon    motion    for    a    new  trial,   on  the 
ground    of  the   present  capacity  of  the 
defendant,  who  had  neglected   to  use  or- 
dinary diligence   in  his  defence  at  the 
trial.     Wliereas  the  Court,  in  grantino-  a 
new  trial,  expects  that  the  party  niovino' 
for  it,  should  have  used  his  opportunity 
of  bringing   forward   his  defence   at  the 
trial ;  for  the  Court  expects  that  the  par- 
ty shall  not  be  deficient  in   tije   ordinary 
and  customary   attention  to   the  subject 
<.f  his  defence  at  the  trial.     But  where 
that  attention  is  bestowed,  and   the  par- 
ty  is  actually  surprised,  the  Couit,  hi$ 
Lordship  said,  in  case  the  parly  was  actu« 
ally  surprised,  by  the  course  which  things 
had  taken,  was  in  the  habit  of  granting 
a  new  trial.''     But,  his  Lordship  asked, 
what  pretence  of  surprise  existed  in  this 
cas»^;  in   which   a  party,  determined    tp 
use  ordinary  dilij]jence,  mi'^ht   not  have 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  proof      Here 
his  Lordship  went  over  all  the   heads    of 
evidence  which  had   been  sfated  in   the 
affidavits  to  be  new  in   ppjnt   of  matter 
since  the  trial.     That  of  Mr.  Curt,  who 
stated  facts  concerning  the  plaintiff's  ha* 
\'n\^   takincr  a   house  of  him    for    Mrs. 


for  the  publication  of  a  certain  book,  and  j  Clarke.  Col.  WardJe  knew  Cw/t  to  be 
had  afterwards  been  applied  to  by  a  No-  M<?  landlord,  and  therefore  there  icas  no 
h\e  Person,  whom  he  need  not  name,  fo\\pretencefor  saying,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  suppression  of  the  book.  Sir  Richard  surprise  at  the  trial  his  evidence  became 


ipp 

stated,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
actions respecting  this  publication,  i^Irs. 
Clarke  had  declared  that  she  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wright  for  this  very  furniture. — 
These  facts  had  been  discovered  since 
the  trial,  and  some  of  them  could  not 
have  been  found  out  before  by  any  rea- 
sonable diligence.  The  defendant  then, 
he  submitted,  had  new  matter  to  oG't-r, 
which  he  could  not  have  before  disco- 
vered, in  addition  to  several  circum- 
stances which  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
found  out — and  was,  biesides,  taken  by 
surprise.  He  therefore  hoped^  that  tlie 
rule  would  be  made  absolute,  and  a  new 
trial  granted. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said—"  I  thiik 
thatthe  Court  would  establisha  most  dan- 
gerous precedent,  riiuch  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  administration  of  justice,  if  this 
attempt  to  ob  ain  a  new  trial  were  success- 
ful; for  then  it  would  only  remain  for  de- 
fendants to  lie  by,  to  hear  thp  case  of 
tk»  plantiffi  ami  without  bringing  any 


■prtsi 
necessary ;  he  was  most  naturally  point- 
ed out  as  a  witness  for  the  iletendant  at 
the  trial,  if  he  v/anted  to  prove  the  facts 
stated  in  his  affidavit;  and  as  to  what 
Mr.s.  Clarke  swore  at  the  trial.  Col.  War* 
die  must  be  supposed  to  have  contem- 
plated his  relative  situation  with  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  pre- 
.pared  to  refute  her  t<?stimi)ny,  if  she  swore 
any  thing  that  was  false,  relative  to  what 
passed  bxitween  him  and  the  plaint. if,  ia 
the  presence  of  Major  Dodd ;  and  as  to 
the  bouse  which  Mrs.  Clarke  occupied 
while  Col.  Wardie  was  acquainted  vvitfjk 
her,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
for  him  to  look  at  the  lea^e  of  the  house, 
and  then  to  have  subpoenaed  the  land- 
lord, who  would  have  related  on  the  tri- 
al ever3r thing  which  appeared  in  the 
affidavit  on  thar  subject.  This  was  no 
groiand  of  new  trial,  on  accourvt  of  jswr- 
prise,  it  wt.s  th^j  etl'ect.of  the  tlefendant's 
negligence,  and  this  motion  was  in  that 
respect  an  application  to  the  Court,  ao^ 
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to  administer  relief  to  diligence  or  to  vigi- 
lance, but  to  negligence  and  supineness. 
As  to  the  subject  of  the  assurance  on  the 
house  being  charged  to  the  defendant, 
he  was  apprised  of  that  by  the  bill  of 
particulars  of  the  plaintiff's  demand 
wliich  had  been  delivered  to  him,  and 
he  might  have  been  prepared  to  meet  it 
at  the  trial;  and  if  the  bill  of  particulars 
was  defective,  it  must  have  been  amend- 
ed upon  summons  taken  out  before  a 
Judge  for  that  purpose,  but  that  article 
was  disallowed  by  the  Jury.  As  to  the 
<liscoverv  which  had  been  made  b} 
answer    to    a  bill    which    had 


\\ 


right'-'? 


been  filed  against  him  in   Chancery,  b} 


of  that  course,  and  thought  it  would  have 
been  belter  for  him  to  have  examined 
witnesses,  the  fault  was  his  own,  and 
thatwas.no  ground  for  granting  a  new 
trial.  He  agreed  with  his  Lordship  in 
the  observations  he  made  on  the  particu- 
lars of  the  evidence,  and  was  clearly  con- 
vinced, there  ought  to  be  no  new  trial  in 
this  case. 

vSir  Simon  Le  Blanc  said,  that  this 
application  came  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  was  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  this  application  for  setting  a- 
side  the  verdict,  on  the  ground  of  sur- 
prise, should  come  forward  at  a  time 
when  there  was  an  indictment  pending 


wrhich  't  had  been  said   he  didnut ted  rhdl] for  cons jnraci/.     This  circumstance  alone 


Co^  \v'ardle  was  iio-  charged  in  his  books, 
notice  might  hav-e  been  given  to  Wright 
to  produce  his  books  at  the  trial,  or  the 
bill  in  Chancery  niight  have  been  filed 
sooner,  injuncUon  might  have  been  ob- 
tained against  Wright'?  proceeding  at 
law,  until  the  coming  in  of  the  answer 
to  that  bill,  and,  therefore,  that  could  be 
510  inducement,  to  he  Court  to  grant  a 
new  trial.  Tor  all  these  reasons,  the 
ground  (Jid  not  appear  to  his  Lordship  to 
be  made  out,  that  the  case  at  the  trial 
came  by  way  of  suiorise  on  the  defen- 
dant, for  there  was  nothing  at  the  trial 


would  be  suflicient  to  make  the  Court  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  granting  the  new  tri- 
al. He  took  the  rule,  however,  to  be, 
generally,  that  when  an  application  of 
this  sort  was  made.  On  the  ground  of  5Mr- 
pnse,  or  evidence  discovered  since  the 
trial,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  party 
to  show,  that  no  exertion  of  ordinary  in- 
dustry and  diligence  could  prevent  them 
from  such  surprise,  or  have  discovered 
the  evidence  in  time  for  the  trial.  This 
was,  however,  not  attempted  to  be  done 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  could  not 
have  been  52tr/>r?'5^rf  either  as  to  the  na- 
to  m'^iet  which  the  defendant  might  notlture  of  the  action,  or  of  the  principal  wit- 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  prepared. iHesses  that  were   to  be   called  upon  to 


As  to  his  not  having  actual  communica- 
tion with  hisCouuse];,  he  might  most  po- 
tentially have  done  so,  by  taking  about 
twenty  steps  to  come  into  Court;  for  it 
M'as  not  doubted  that  he  was  walking  in 
the  xlall,  and  it  appeared  by  the  affida- 
vits of  h:s  own  witnesses,  that  they  Were 
flirected  by  him,  to  3pp«>ar  in  Court;  and 
this  further  appeared  by  Col.  Wardle's 
own  letter.  In  short,  the  defendant 
knew  the  whole  of  the   plaintiff's  case. 


prove  it.  His  attention,  or  the  attention 
of  his  Attorney,  should,  therefore,  natu- 
rally have  been  directed  to  the  books  of 
Mr.  Wright,  with  respect  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  credit  was  given,  and  to 
Mr.  Curt,  who  was  the  landlord  of  the 
house  at  Westbourne-place,  who  now  had 
sworn  about  the  payment  of  money  for 
fixtures,  and  who  might  have  been  natu- 
rally supposed  a  person  capable  of  giv- 
ing information  as  to  the  delivery  of,  the 


and  might  have  been  prepared  to  meet  it,|furniture  in    his    house.     If    new   trials 


-SO  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  a 
new  tnai,  and  if  the  Court  should  rrjant 
one,  there  would  be  infinite  danger  iri  the 
-precedent;  for  which  reasons  his  Lord- 
ship was  cldarly«,f  opinion  that  this  rule 
ought  to  be  discharged.  .,    . 

'  Mr.  Justic'j  Grose  was  of  the  same 
opinion. ,-There  was  suflicient  evidence 
given  -;t  the  trial  to  sustain  a  verdict,  and 
there  was  no  pretence  for  saving  that  the 
defendanr  had  been  taken  'by  surprise, 
c  Misequently  he  ought  lo  have  been  pre 
pared  to  meet.it;  and  if  he  hid  not,  bu 
took  IS  chance  by  resting  his  def-nce 
upon  a  speech  to  the  Jury,  without  call- 
ing evidence,   and    afterwards  repented 


ut 


were  to  be  granted  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
when  the  party  was  not  surprised  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  yet  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  contradict  the  plain- 
UtVs  witnesses,  defendants  vvould^  in  other 
cases,  have  a  very  considerable  advan- 
tage. They  would  have  nothing  to  do 
b'.ii  lie  by  and  hear  the  case  made  by  the 
plaintiff's  witnesses;  and,  after  a  verdict 
had  gone  againt  them,  bring  forward  a 
number  of  witnesses  to  ipipeach  the  wit-^ 
nesses-of  the  plantiff  They  would  have 
this  great  advantage,  that  the  plaintiff's 
wi  tnesses  w ould  be  pledged  and  bound 
down  by  what  they  had  never  sworn  ; 
whereas  the  new  set  of  witnesses  woul^ 
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see  what  had  been  already  sworn,  and 
would  shape  their  evidence  accordingly. 
The  defendant  must  take  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  own  neglect;  and  if  even  in- 
justice had  been  done  in  this  case^  it 
would  be  better  that  justice  should  not 
be  attained  in  one  individual  case,  than 
that  all  the  rules  of  the  Court  should  be 
violated,  and  the  security  of  all  other 
property  destroyed. 

Mr.  justice  Bailey  entirely  concur- 
cured  with  the  opinion  of  the  other 
Judges,  that  the  production  of  any  pa- 
pers, facts,  or  witnesses,  which  could  be 
had  at  the  former  trial,  was  no  ground 
for  a  new  trial,  as  the  defendant  had  not 
been  in  any  wise  taken  by  surprise  by 
it. — Rule  discharged.  Mr.  Wardle  was 
not  in  Court, 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sir, — Although  you  have  been  pleased 
to  signify  your  intention  of  publishing, 
this  week,  a  former  letter  of  mine  to 
Col.  Wardle — still  I  beg  to  encroach 
on  your  goodness,  and  to  request  that 
this  letter  may  also  be  inserted  in  the 
next  number  of  your  rising  Register*.  It 
is  the  vindication  of  a  much-injured  cha- 
racter :  it  is  the  only  vindication  extant ; 
and  therefore  cannot  too  speedily  be  laid 
before  the  Public;  for  those  circumstan- 
ces which  Mr.  Canning^s  delicacy  has  in- 
duced him  to  conceal,  I,  being  free  from 
any  such  influence,  think  proper  to 
PUBLISH  TO  THE  WORLD  !  Hence, 
while  all  the  venal  and  jacobin  Papers  in 
London  oppress  this  eminent  Statesman, 
let  it  be  your  pride.  Sir,  to  be  his  friend 
and  advocate. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  WELLESLEY' 

CONVEYING  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  MR.  CANNING,  WITH 
WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  ARE  AS  YET 
ENTIRELY  AND  COMPLETELY  IGNO- 
RANT ! ! ! 

BY  ALBION. 

**  Et  mecp^  si  q-uid  loquar  audiendum 
Vocis  accedat  bona  pars ''''  HORACE. 

LETTER  VI. 

My  Lord. — The  state  of  warfare  in 
which  this  country  has  been  necessarily 
engaged,  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
has,  amongst  other  evils,  engendered  one 
of  a  very  peculiar  and  formidable  nature 
— it  has  sown  the  seeds  of  dismay  and 
distrust,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
Ministry,  however  qualified  and  endow- 
ed, to  give  content  and  satisfaction  to 
the  people.  It  has  made  the  country  a- 
bound  with  men  of  restless  tempers ;  of 
envious  and  implacable  dispositions,  who, 
pleaded  with  nothing  that  is  not  absolute- 
ly of  their  otvn  performance,  extract  the 
most  heinous  crimes  out  of  the  most  in- 
nocent transactions: — they  make  disap- 
pointments culpable — allow  no  merit  to 
success,  and  insist  upon  contradictory 
accusations! 

Is  it  not  notorious,  my  Lord,  to  all  the 
world,  that,  in  every  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  sums  asked  by  Ministers,  to 
carry  on  the  war,  were  treated,  by  some, 
as  excessive  and  extravagant;  and  by 
others,  as  parsimonious  and  mean.  At 
this  rate  of  reckoning,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  innocent: — If  they  grant  sub- 
sidies— that  is  apparent  prodigality; — if 
they  withhold  them,  they  are  accused 
of  an  ill-timed  and  destructive  economy 
— their  deliberation  is  dangerous  inactivi- 
ty, their  quickness  is  the  etVect  of  violence 
and  hurry. — But,  surely,  when  it  appears, 
that  people  are  resolutely  bent  to  allow 
that  nothing  shall  be  right,  it  may  be  ve- 
ry fairly  presumed,  that  their  bare  asser- 
tions are  no  competent  evidence  that  any 
thing  is  wrong. 


*  Whatever  Albion  may  condescend  to 
transmit  to  me,  shall  always  meet  with  respect- 
ful attention.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  am 
obliged,  occasionally,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  merit; 
being  limited  both  in  respect  of  space  and  time. 
The  insertion  of  his  second  letter  to  Col.  War- 
dle, this  week,  as  well  as  the  present  most  mas- 
terly vindication,  would  have  caused  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  continuations f  the  chain  of  which 
ought  never  to  remain  imperfect  beyond  the  pe- 
ri od  of  a  week. 


Whatever  projects  were  of  the  propo- 
sal of^^Ministers,  previously  to  your  Lord-- 
sh»»)'s  accession,  though,  in  respect  to 
matters  most  agreeable  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  were  treated  as  wild,  imprac- 
ticable, and  ridiculous;  and  whatever 
schemes  they  rejected,  would  have  been 
infallibly  attended  with  success.  The 
supporting  of  public  credit  was  no  testi- 
mony of  their  wisdom  ;  the  mildness  of 
their  administration,  no  proof  of  their  love 
jof  freedom; — their  firmness  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  is  declared  to  be  no  mark  of 
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courage.  In  short,  whatever  they  advi- 
sed was  weak,  or  mal-d-propos ;  whatever 
they  attempted  in  vain,  teas  foreseen  by 
every  body  but  themselves;  and  what- 
<?ver"they  executed  with  felicity,  was  the 
eiTect  rather  of  chance  than  of  design. 
When  they  were  zealous  for  the  war,  il 
was  to  render  it  unsuccessful;  when  they 
declined  making  a  separate  peace,  it  was 
from  temerity  and  indiscretion  ;  when 
they  appeared  disposed  to  accept  a  gene- 
ralone,  if  was  produced  by  timidity  and 
despair ! — This  long  series  of  heavy  char- 
ges, without  any  support  but  from  facts 
distorted,  and  fictions  as  improbable  as 
thev  were  groundless,  prove  the  guilt  on- 
ly of  their  contrivers;  and  show  how 
ready  some  men  are  to  misapply  parts, 
and  expose  their  own  great  abilities,  to 
fight  other  people's  quarrels  unsought, 
and  gratify  an  unprovoked  and  an  unde- 
served resentment. 

I  presume,  my  Lord,  to  make  these 
few  cursorv  observations,  in  order  to  ac- 
count  for  the  cry  that  has  prevailed  a- 
gainst  all  administrations  for  a  number 
of  years  back,  and  particularly  to  show 
that  the  odium  heaped  on  the  late  Minis- 
try was  more  the  eftect  of  this  perversion 
of  the  public  mind  than  of  neglect  and 
incapacity  on  its  part.  And  I  am  the 
more  particular  in  pressing  ttie  necessity 
cf  seeing  things  in  a  just  light,  as  I  find 
that  almost  every  paper  is  predetermine 
ed  to  deceive,  and  to   impose  on   your 


confess,  that  my  readings  have  never  af- 
forded me  so  hue  an  example  to  follow, 
or  so  distinguished  a  precept  to  pursue. 
At  a  time  when  he  could  have  seduced 
us  by  eloquence,  and  cleared  himself  by 
revelation,  he  rejects  all  adventitious  ap- 
paratus; he  conlines  himself  to  the  drud- 
gery of  a  vulgar  journalist,  and  locks  up 
in  his  own  bosom  those  secrets  and  cir- 
cumstances which  wouhl  infallibly  restore 
him,  in  triumph,  to  the  public  esteem  ! 
My  Lord,  there  is  a  modesty,  a  delicacy, 
and  an  integrity  in  this  proceedings, 
which  have  so  much  of  my  admiration 
and  regard,  that  I  am  determined  to  ob- 
trude on  jniur  Lordship,  and  amply  ex- 
pose what  j^our  honourable  friend  has 
been  so  solicitous  to  conceal.  I  will  ex- 
pose the  true  cause  of  his  treatment  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  show  ichi/  his 
pamphlet  and  his  apology  have  been 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  contempti- 
ble and  mean  ! 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  in 
the  exordium  of  this  letter,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied,  and  must  be  lamented,  that  the 
frequent  indisposition  of  his  Grace  of 
Portland  often  destroyed  that  golden  ba- 
lance of  power  which  should  ever  direct 
the  particular  services  of  the  Members  of 
the  Cabinet.  That  is,  it  necessarily  ac- 
corded or  transferred  that  authority  and 
duty  to  another,  which,  unfortunate  infir- 
mities refused  his  Grace  cq^aclty  to  per- 
form.    Nor  was  the  distribution  of  these 


Lordship's  belief.     In  consequence,  they  j  vicissitudes  equalised    among  the  Minis 
vilify    the     best    mleasures,     and    con- 
demn men  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  judg- 


ment, integrity,  and  truth,  lind  as  their 
principal  victim  is,  at  present,  your  Lord- 
ship's learned  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  I 
shall  make  this  letter  serve  as  a  tribute  to 
his  talents,  and  prove  how  grossly  i^^-no- 
vant  the  newspapers  are  of  the  cause  of 
his  recent  actions,  as  well  as  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct  and'private  worth. — This  ob- 
ligation is  more  imperious  upon  me,  who 
feel  a  strong  conviction,  zvho  knotv,  to  a 
certainti/,  that  there  exists  a  motive,  an 
honourable  motive,  which  must  ior  ever 
deny  Mr.  Canning  the  possibility  of  ex- 
•  culpnting  himself.     In  fact,  delicac       '" 


:yoi 


inmd  and  dignity  in  judgment,  condemn 
hira  to  a  mere  recital  of  dates  and  events;. 
and,  although  correct  dates  and  diurnal 
events  are  stubborn  things,  still  will  they 
never  predominate,  or  set  their  yoke  on 
the  licentious  neck  of  calumny  and  hate. 
Under  circumstances,  tyrannicaland  ar- 
bitrary as  these,  Mr.  Canning  composed 
his  exculpatory  pamphlet  3  and,  I  must 


try.  Mr.  Perceval  contented  himself 
with  the  honourable  execution  of  the  bu- 
siness of  his  own  department.  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  not  presumption  sufficient  to  in- 
vade the  province  of  others,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Ministry,  save  Lord  Castlereagh, 
found  sufficient  employment  in  their  re- 
spective spheres.  Much  then  devolved 
on  that  nobleman;  lor,  accustomed  from 
his  infancy  to  office,  and  possessing  some 
ambition  and  considerable  contumely,  he 
courted  the  weight  which  oppressed  his 
Grace,  and  was  at  once  War  and  Prime 
Minister.  Under  this  situation,  Mr.  Can- 
ning reviewed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and, 
with  the  deepest  melancholy,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration. A  generous  diffidence  hindered 
him  from  speaking  out  boldly: — had  he 
not  been  governed  by  such  delicacy.  Lord 
Castlereagh  would  not  have  had  to  charge 
him  with  hypocrisy  and  subterfuge;  for 
he  would  have  heard  the  following  senti- 
ments, which  were,  beyond  any  contrar 
diction,  those  of  his  liberal  opponent,  al- 
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though  he  thought  proper  not  to  express 
them. 

''Let  the  last  campaign  be  the  fair  and 
substantial  grounds  of  argument,  to  decide 
upon  the  extensive  and  important  ques- 
tion between  me  and  Lord  Casrlereagh/' 

"  As  to  its  expeditions  to  Spaiy  and  Wal- 
cheren,  it  is  apparent  to  thewhoie  world, 
that  the  daring  spirit  of  action,   which 
once  distinguished  the  councils,  and  ele- 
vated the  valour  of  this  country  above 
her  ancient  enemies,  is  now  fatally  chan- 
ged to  rash   enterprize  iu  one  country, 
•and  to  cold  and  ignominious  caution  in 
another  !  In  both,  it  is  now  no  longer  con- 
quest or  death.     It  is  lingering  shame, 
and    protracted    disgrace.      That   army, 
which  once  commanded  the  homage   of 
nations,  is  now  become  the  object  of  pity 
or  contempt.     Those  arms  that,  for  ages, 
snatched  uncertainty  from  fortune,  are  at 
length  the  splendid  pageant  of  defensive 
pride,  or  wasteful  inactivity  and  sloth.    It 
would  be  as  ungenerous  as  unjust,   to  at- 
tribute   to   our   commanders,    by  sea  or 
land,  the  ill-success  that  has  attended  their 
endeavours.     They  have  done  all,  (and, 
indeed,  more  than  all)  that  they  ought  to 
have  done,  in  obedjence  to  the  plans  of 
such  a  Minister.      The  bravery  of   our 
troops,  if  it  have  not  altogether  equalled. 


the  glory,  and  the  terror  of  the  world  ! 
He  exhorted  him  to  c<  mpare  the  present 
ruinous  state  of  mihlary  aiiairs  with  that 
envied  condition  in  which  it  had  been  in 
former  times  !  and  then  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  tliat  man,  who  had  led  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  Parliament,  and  the  nation,  in- 
to military  operations  which   had  produ- 
ced such  direful   and  calamitous  effects  ; 
a  man  who,  (as   the  eilects  of  his  mea- 
sures prove)  had  lavishly  squandered  the 
public  money  ;  spread   an  enormous  ef- 
fusion of  human   blood ;  abased   the  na- 
tion's confidence;    partly  alienated  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  thus  may  be 
said  to   have   tarnished  the  lustre  of  the 
crown,  and  the  councils  of  the  kingdom! 
He  humbly  entreated  him  to  remove,  that 
Rlinister,  who  had   so  dangerous!)^  con- 
ducted military  enterprise,   to  put  a  stop 
to  the  system  of  policy  he  pursued,  and 
seriously  think  upon  some  method  of  le- 
forming  a  department  which,  with  rapid 
strides,  was    hastening    the    country  to 
ruin  ! 

That  his  Grace  of  Portland  wavered, 
instead  of  following  such  noble  admoni- 
tions, is  a  truth  for  ever  to  be  deplored. 
And  why,  says  Mr.  Canning's  enemies- 
why  not  abandon  the  Duke  and  the  Ca- 
binet, and  openly  appeal  to   his  Majesty 


has  left  nothing  to  reproach  it  in  the  an-  in  so  important  a  cause?  Neither  step 
nals  of  antiquity.  Neither  the  Greciansi  could,  with  any  propriety,  be  taken.  No- 
i)or  Romans  ever  fouaht  with   more  zeal  thinar  can    reduce   a    £),enerous   mind    to 


and  ardour,  in  the  public  cause,  than  our 
Britons  have  fought  under  the  controul 
of  Lord  Castlereagh, — a  Member  born, 
ipdeed  to  command — to  be  obeyed — and 
tp  be  despised." 

Such,  my  Lord,  were  IMr.  Canning's 
genuine  opinions  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  War  Department — circumstances 
which  were  to  him  lamentable  indications 
of  the  necessity  of  a  change,  however 
such  a  change  might  be  attended  with 
difficulty  andanpuish.  It  was  a  situation 
when  policy  demanded  the  most  calm 
consideration  ;  it  was  not  a  nJoment  to 
run  hastil^r  into  measures,  to  vvliich  his 
individual  exertions  were  inadequate:  at 
such  a  moment  it  was  his  duty  to  consult 
his  colleagues,  and  ofier  his  best  advice 
to  his  dignified  friend,  his-  Grace  of  Port- 
land. He,  therefore,  implored  his  Grace 
to  look  back  to  that  glorious  period  of 
the  Pitt  Ministry,  which  succeeded  the 
American  war,  when  every  flattering  cir- 
cumstance contributed  to  royal  happiness, 
^nd  when  the  prosperity  of  a  loyal  and 
fifTectionate  people,  through  a  flourishing 
^nd  extended  empire^  formed  the  pride, 


mortifying  alternatives.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was  to  him  as  a  father,  as  an  in- 
structor, and  a  friend!  Should  he  aban- 
don him  in  the  hom*  of  peril  —  in  the  hour, 
too,  when  infinnily  v'as  hurrying  him  to 
the  grave,  and  apply  to  his  Sovereign  for 
the  correction  of  evils,  v.  hich  his  patron 
had  power  to  redress?.  No,  my  Lord, 
these,  as  I  have  just  observed,  were  alter- 
natives not  becoming  a  libera!  mind. 
Mr.  Canning  rejected  tlicm,  and  pursued 
the  only  line  of  conduc:  proj)er  to  l)e 
pursued.  With  equal  delicacy  and  firm- 
ness, he  exposed,  remonstrated,  and  i/Vi- 
plored !  Tliis  ungracious  task  \\e  .fre- 
quently performed  ;  and,  having  at  lengiii 
succeeded  in  promoting-  the  good  of  his 
country,  by  obtaining  tht  proviilsed  dis- 
mission of  Lord  Castlereagh,  it  was  very 
judiciously  left  to  Loi'd  Camden,  that  No- 
bleman's benefactor,  to  prepare  his  dis- 
position for  the  reception  of  so  disgrace- 
ful an  event.  Mr.  Canning,  in  point  of 
age,  was  nearly  the  youngest  member  iii 
the  Ministry:  it  was  proper  that  the  good 
he  meditated  should  operate  in  silence, 
and   it  would   have   been   arrogant  and 
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presimipluous  in  him  to  safTer  the  fall 
extent  of  his  Services  and  intentions  to 
be  blazoned  mio  publicit-y  and  fame. 
There  was  much  modesty;  but  no  dupli- 
city whatever  in  his  conduct.  The  truth 
is,  my  LordjU  scene  of  duplicity,  evasion, 
and  subterfuge,  has  been  acted  by  his  ad- 
versaries, 2vliich,  for  depth  of  intrigue 
and  malignity  of  design,  h(,is  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  Cabinets!/!  Lord 
V  ,7sr'ereagh  was,  from  the  very  first 
f  j^^ir^  from  the  first  dawn  of  that  light 
-vhihh  betrayed  his  incapacity  and  dark- 
.  .  -,  mkde  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
t?  determined  resolutions  of  his  oppo- 
nent. And  why,  your  Lordship,  natural- 
ly asks,  why  did  he  not  express  imme- 
diate resentment?  Why  did  he  not  in- 
stantly resign  his  place  of  trust,  and 
satiate  his  injured  feelings,  as  he  since 
has  done,  by  seeking  to  shed  the  blood 
of  him  to  whom  he  attributed  the  decay 
of  his  greatness .?^  My  Lord,  thu  motives 
which   governed   my   Lord   Castlereagh, 


it  must  be  allowed  that,  had  not  the  vic- 
tory of  the  one  proved  fruitless,  and  the 
siege  of  the  other  abortive,  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  been  hooted  out  of  office,  as. 
a    jealous    alarmist,    and    his    Lordship 
ivould   have    been   at   this   moment  the 
Premier  of   the  State!  — "Do  not    quit 
the  ministry,'^  exclaimed  this  Noble  Se- 
cretary's friends,  '*  until  you  prove  the 
issue  of  these  two  events.    If  you  succeed 
— you  are  more  firmly  established  than 
ever ; — if  vou  fa.\\ — vou  can,  as  now,  be 
but  only  turned  out  of  place!'     The  con- 
sequence of  pursuing  this  advice  is  too 
well  known  to  your  Lordship,  to  need 
any  mention  here.     I  shall  only  observe, 
that  a  blacker  piece  of  intrigue  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.     At 
the  first  intimation  of  disgrace,  although 
tremblingly  alive  all  over,  and  acting  un- 
der a  sensibility  approaching  to  anguish, 
his  Lordship  AVOIDED  an  explanation, 
by  which,  he  knew,  be  must  be  hurt; 
but,  so7ne  months  after,  when   calamity 


on  this  occasion,  are  so  obvious,  that  Land  dir^appointment  haunted   him  out  of 
am  astonished   they  have   not  obtruded  office,  he  feels  injuries,  ?iei?^r  committed >i. 
themselves  on  ycur  Lordship,  and  on  the  and  resents  aflronts,  never  intended.   Dis- 
public,  long  before  this;  and  I  regret  that  gusted  with  himself,  he  seeks  retirement; 


it  remains  yor  me  to  display  them.  I 
regret  this  the  moi^e!,  jiij  t  am  not  at  liber- 
ty to  give  up  my  Authorities  in  a  public 
manner;  but,  shouhJ  Lord  Castlereagh 
presume  to  asp^r^e,  or'tb  (jphtradict  my 
statement  of  this  proceed  in  n^,'  I  shall  per- 
haps ^be  driven  ,to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures which  mriv  place  the  subject  beyond 
any  manner  of  question  or  dispute!!! 
Yet  it  may  be  deemed  needjess  for 
the  author  of  the  Letters  to  Lords  Erskine 
and  Cochrane,  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
-and  Mr.  AVardle,  to  give  any  testimony 
4)f  his  principles,  as  it  is  allowed    that 


or,  weakened  by  chagrin,  he  acts  vvitl^^ 
an  undiscriminating  imprudence,  whic|\ 
knows  no  circumstances,  bounds,  or,/ 
place!  -: 

Those  of  Lord  Castle^eagh^s   friends,- 
whose   heads  have  been  deepest  in  this 
guilty  counsel,   have  the  impudence   to 
ask  me,  *'  If  it  had  been  possible  for  Mr. 
Canning   to  clear   himself,  why  did   he  ' 
not  embrace  the  opportunity  of  doing  sO' 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  public,  in  his 
late  address  ?" 

These  objections,  my  Lord,  are  already 
answered  in  the  early  part  of  this  letter. 


those  letters  bear  sujjicicnt  evidence  ofj I  shall,  however,  strengthen  them  by  ar- 
his  integrity,  and  that  his  political  kaow-jguments  still  more  forcible.  Ministers 
ledge  ?««<?^  be  drawn  from  the  most  pure j labour  under  a  very  sensible  disadran- 
and  distinffuishcd  source.  But '^  ^/le  ?no-|tage  ;  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  betray 
lives'*— Yo^v  Lordship  is  impatient  ibr|secrets,  or  to  tell  all  they  know,  upon 
the  mofi}M\  which  restrained  the  account  any  provocation   whatever.     Thev  must 


Of   Lord   Castlercagh's   impetuosity /and 

•''iolence.     They  were  simply  these,   my 

v^ofu'^When   the   gloom   first  gathered 

.>ver  his. 'Lordship's  head,  he  would   in- 

;i*m>i!fy  have  abandoned  the  region  of  the 

•.■:  'm,  and   culled   Mr.  Canning   to    ac- 

:      n.  for  exposing  him  to  its  rage,   had 

ot  been  governed   by  hopes,  which 

ed  to   aflord  him  the  most  exalted 

?,  and  the  permanent  possession  of 


any  .provocation  wliatever.  1  ney 
never  suii'er  the  resentment  of  their  own 
wrongs  to  become  prejudicial  to  their 
country  or  to  their  characters.  In  short, 
they  are  bound  by  as  many  ties  to  pa- 
tience, as  their  adversaries  "are  excited  by 
diiierent  motives,  to  insult,  and  even  toz«- 
J2ir€  them.  It  is, therefore,  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Canning  is  silent  on  the  principal 


jo:: 
th£- 


point  of  a  dispute  which  so  much  affects 
him  ;  for  his  fame  only  runs  a  hazard 
.'al  place.  These  sanguine  hopesifrom  the  falsehoods  his  enemies  take  the 
'  of  the  Battle  of  Talavera  and  libeity  of  throwing  out;  but  he  would  be 
nUcd  reduction  of  ^infM-er;?,   Andlreallv  betrayed  and  sacrificed,  if,  suffer- 
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ing  himself  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard,  he 
should  either  recriminate,  or,  to  manifest 
his  ova  innocence,  divulge  what  it  was 
his  du'y  to  cumeal !  I  must,  however, 
admit,  that  some  distances  might  be  pro- 
-^uced  against  this  prac'rce  ;  b-n,  1  may 
venture  to  say,  my  Lord,  tnat  most>  if 
not  all,  of  these  would  appear  arguments 
in  favoar  of  that  pr-^cuce  ;  since,  where 
ministers  iiave  mdulged  themselves  in 
such  liberties,  they  i-vve  geijeraily  paid 
more  dearly  for  them, 'than  i  f  they  had  been 
tranquil  undc  abuse.  The  famous  Con- 
de,  Duke  d'Oiivarez,  was  supplanted  and 
turned  out  of  his  ministry,  upon  pre- 
tences that  were,  tor  the  most  part,  false; 
yet  the  best  historians  agree,  that  he 
would  have  infallibly  recovered  the  full 
exercise  of  his  power,  if  he  had  remained 
quiet  under  the  loss  of  it ;  but  he  wrote 
an  eloquent  vindication,  which  hurt,  in- 
deed, his  enemies,  but  himself  much 
more  ;  for  it  laid  open  the  secrets  of  state 
in  such  a  manner,  as  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  prince,  who  still  honoured  him 
with  his  affection,  to  repose  any  confi- 
dence in  him  again. 

Upon  these  principles,  therefore,  I  ac- 
count for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning 
while  in  power  and  when  out.  When  the 
former  was  his  station,  he  was  never  found 
to  be  wanton  or  vindictive ;  and  now, 
while  in  the  latter  situation,  he  never 
suffers  envy  or  resentment  to  prompt  him 
to  any  thing  unworthy  his  former  great- 
ness. 

But  really,  my  Lord,  the  enemies  of 
this  distinguished  statesman  insist  on  so 
many  contrary  accusations,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enlighten,  or  even  to  sa- 
tisfy them.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  after 
what  I  have  written,  to  perceive,  that  of 
a  dozen  papers  and  pamphlets  avowedly 
against  him,  now  before  me,  six  accuse 
him  of  saying  nothing  in  his  defence,  and 
six  abuse  him  beyond  all  measure  for  pro- 
lixity, and  for  betraying  the  most  import- 
ant secrets  of  the  state  !  Confused  by  such 
contrary  accusations,  I  had  recourse  once 
more  to  his  vindication,  and  I  again  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  most  honourable  pro- 
duction that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  the 
kind.  Without  the  parade  of  refinement 
or  afiectation  of  singularity ;  without  the 
glow  of  revenge,  or  spirit  of  resentment, 
it  is  at  once  simple  and  luminous,  and 
must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind, 
whose  concurrence  may  be  considered  as 
estimable.  Above  all,  I  deny  that  it 
reveals  any  one  secret.  Indeed,  so  pru- 
dent and  circumspect  was  the  judicious 


author,  that  he  confined  himself  to  the 
precedents  of  the  affairs  of  the  great  Sul- 
ly, in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  of  the 
immortal  Chatham,  in  his  quarrel  with 
the  Earl  of  Bute ;  and  gave  no  more  to 
the  public  than  the  dates  and  transac- 
tions which  bore  absolutely  upon  the 
question  in  dispute.  The  first  blush, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  work, 
betray  concealment,  and  a  desire  to 
clear  ihe  writer,  6m?  not  at  the  expence  of 
any  other  7nan  or  set  of  men.  When  the 
public  know,  yrom  this  letter  and  from 
what  may  follow,  how  amply  Mr.  Can- 
ning could  have  vindicated  himself,  I 
trust  they  will  render  him  justice,  and 
prove,  by  the  publicity  and  warmth  of 
their  approbation,  how  ardently  they  de- 
sire to  see  him  replaced  among  his  col- 
leagues, the  ministers  of  the  nation. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  I  have  re- 
cited, my  Lord,  it  is  a  great  consolation 
that  the  enlightened  choice  of  our  coun- 
try has  confided  its  highest  trust  to  your 
Lordship — to  a  man  so  distinguished  by 
his  talents  and  services  ;  whose  loyalty 
is  known,  and  whose  disposition  to  ad- 
vance the  public  weal  cannot  be  equal- 
led. Accept,  my  Lord,  this  tribute  of 
my  esteem,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with 
the  most  distinguished  consideration  of 
respect.         Your  Lordship^s 

devoted  and  obedient  servant, 
December,  1809.  Albion. 

ON  A  PEACE  WITH  FRANCE. 
Continued  from  page^^l , 

Some  of  the  friends  to  pacific  overture, 
though  of  ever  so  base  and  degrading  a 
nature,  pretend  to  justify  their  crouching 
conduct,  and  to  gloss  over  their  fawning 
opinions,  by  vague  and  ill-founded  allu- 
sions to  the  finances  of  the  country,  and 
the  fancied  oppressive  burthens  on  the 
people,  which,  I  must  needs  sa}',  proceeds 
from  nothing  else,  viewing  it  in  the  best 
possible  light,  than  vulgar  error.  But 
they  must,  indeed,  be  unprincipled,  who 
would  not  rather  even  suffer  every  hard- 
ship and  privation,  in  a  just  cause,  like 
the  brave  Spaniards,  or  other  brave  peo- 
ple, who  defend  their  king,  their  countrvi 
and  their  rights,  than  compromise  their 
own  individual  honour,  and,  with  it,  tliat 
of  their  country,  by  entering  into  such  ev 
sordid  pteace,  in  order,  forsooth,  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  temporary  pecuniary 
burthens,  even  supposing  that  the  public 
expences,  in  support  of  the  war,  affected 
them  in  that  manner.  This  would,  ini 
deed,  be  highly  ignoble  conduct,  a«d  un- 
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worthy  of  Britons !  But,  fortunately,  the 
fact  is,  that,  though  the  war  taxes  be 
great,  the  country  is  very  well  able  to 
bear  the  expence  attendant  even  on  ac- 
tive war ;  and  as  the  war  taxes  evidently 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  increased  industry, 
and  ultimately  fall  only  on  the  IDLE 
RICH,  they  cannot  be  deemed  oppressive; 
bat  rather  as  indirectly  tending  to  the 
wealth  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  of  the  nation.  iShould, 
however,  tins  be  thought  a  mistaken  idea 
of  the  etfect  of  the  war  taxes,  which  yet, 
on  a  minute  scrutiny,  I  think  will  not  be 
found  the  case,  awd  that  the  expences 
attendant  on  active  war  prove  too  op- 
prt^ssive,  there  lemains  still  another  kind 
of  warfare,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
preferable,  as  contending  with  our  pre- 
sent foe,  to  aciive  war,  and  infinitely 
so,  to  any  desciiption  of  a  qiiasi   pacific 


that  navy,  so  important  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  against  all  inroads, 
would,  I  say,  be  deemed  useless  in  time 
of  peace ;  and,  whilst  ours  was  getting 
into  disrepair,  most  likely  a  powerful 
navy  would  be  erecting  in  France,  in  or- 
der to  surprise  us  sleeping.  War,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  maritime  powers,  is 
the  best  support  of  our  navy,  a  most 
necessary  defensive  force  in  our  insU' 
lar  situation,  and  without  which  we  ♦ 
can  exj)ect  no  lasting  security  against 
the  threatened  attacks  of  the  blood- 
thirsty and  revengeful  foe,  who  never  has 
been  known  to  lay  aside  a  foul  determi- 
nation, nor  to  lose  sight  of  revenging 
even  a  jfair  victory  gained  over  him,— 
Every  man  must  see  the  iraj)ortance  of 
our  navy,  and  that  by  war,  at  least  a  de- 
fensive and  maritime  one,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  can  we  only  expect  to. 


treaty,  I  mean,  ^ir,  a  defensive  war :  andimaintain  owr  exclusive  right  to  a  suj-etior 
had  even  such  a  system  been  thought  of, | navy — to   command  the  seas— to  delend 


and  acted  up  to,  instead  of  a  disgraceful 
peace,  or  any  kijid  of  peace,  wlieii  such 
was  attempted,  and  at  that  time  a  mes- 
sage.of  proud  defiance  sent  to  the  Usurp- 
er, signifying,  that  we  would  no  longer 
seek  a  contest  with  him  as  dishonourable, 
but  stand  with  our  hands  upon  our  swoids, 
I  conceive  it  would  have  been  highly  to 
the  honour,  as  well  as  pecuniaiy  advan- 
tage, of  the  country  ;  as,  by  that  very 
unwise  and  unfortunate  attempt'at  peace, 
there  was  a  considerable  loss  sustained, 
by  the  dismantling  and  disbanding  of  our 
fleets  and  armies.  Had  such  lofty  con- 
duct, 1  say,  been  pursued^  on  our  part, 
,  you  might  then,  Sir,  have  expected  to  see 
the  imperious  Buoitaparte  crouching  to 
this  country  (if  any  tiling  he  does  be  de- 
serving of  a  thought),  as  is  usual  with 
persons  of  his  cast;  but  v^dio,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  politely  dc-alt  with,  on  any 
compliance  with  their  desires,  generally 
bear  you  down,  and  return  you  blows  lor 
bows. 

A  peace  then,  I  declare,  would-at  all 
rvents  be  ruinous  to  this  country.  On 
a  peace,  all  our  sinews  of  war  would  be 
unnerved — all  would  be  unhinged,  whilst 
the  enenjy,  in  disguise,  (the  anguis  sub- 
herbaj  would  be  v.orking  double  tides,  as 
we  lay  like  Holofernes's  guards — our  ar- 
my, our  volunteers,  and  even  the  greatest 
part  of  our  navy,  would  then  speedily  be 
laid  aside,  not  only  as  being  unnecessary 
in  peace,  but  in  order  to  reduce  our  ex'- 
pences,  our  public  and  oppressive  bur- 
thens, as  they  are  ingeniously  and  .ab- 
surdly called  by  knaves  and  fools—Even 


our  territories. — Why  then,  and  to  wjiat 
purpose,  embrace,  and  shake  hands  with 
that  Tyrant  of  the  continent?  W  hy  think 
of  vvillingl}'  sanctioning  the  murders,  the 
rapjces,  the  usurpations,  and  all  the 
other  high  cVimes  of  so  foul  an  assassin? 
Why  croucii,  as  I  may  well  call  it,  if  we 
listened  to  overtures  of  peace,  to  so 
haughty  a  despot,  who  cannot  even  suf- 
fer friendly  powers  to  go  unmolested,  or, 
u  hen  speaking  of  them  or  any  other,  ut- 
ter a  word  of  truth?  What  faith  even  to 
he  placed  in  so  impudent  a  violator  of 
and  swerver  from  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
and  abuser  of  friendly  alliances?  If  an 
important  and  lasting  advantage,  deriva- 
ble from  a  peace  with  France,  indepen- 
dent of  the  consideration  of  a  compromise 
of  honour,  was  not  evidently  to  flow  from 
such  a  treaty,  why  think  of  it  all,  or  har- 
bour the  idea  for  one  monjent  ?  But, 
Sir,  if  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  treaty 
Could  be  viewed  as  nothir.g  less  than  the 
absolute  vsacrifice  and  compromise  of  the 
honour  and  exalted  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  and  people,  in  the  eyes  of 
surrounding  nations,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
eyes,  without  any  real  or  permanent  se- 
curity or  advantage,  why  not  scout,  with 
disgrace,  every  pacific  overture  made  by 
the  enemy  of  the  British  empire,  and  of 
mankind  every  where,  ami  deem  those 
either  knaves  or  fools  who  would  now 
propose,  advise,  or  support  such  pacific 
measures  ? 

I  hope.  Sir,  I  shall  see  men  of  all  par- 
ties (and  truly  the  nation  is  disturbed 
and  disgraced  by  party)  grow  wiser,  34^4 
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let  their  privations  be  what  they  may, 
whilst  seeing  the  necessity  of  war  inces- 
sant, cry  aloud  with  one  Toice,  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  that, 
"  war,  even  horrid  war,  is  the  only  thing 
<'  that  can  be  OUR  safeguard  and  se- 
^*  curity  with  the  unprincipled 
*'  Usurper  and  Tyrant  of  France, 

"  AND  that  no  proposals  OF  PEACE, 

"  upon  any  terms  whatever,  can 
*'  or  will  be  made  or  listened 
"to  !  !  !'' 

With  this  hope,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Clifton,  Nov.  13,  1809.        J.  J.  W.  J. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 

OF 

WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

,       THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE; 

Comprising  a  Review  of  his  Writings^  in  Aynerica 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Continued  from  page  388. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  insinuating 
now,  that  your  ardour  in  the  cause  aba- 
ted, because  you  learnt,  on  the  I5th  Fe- 
brnart/,  that  part  of  y(^ur  charges  had 
been  suppressed.  Tlje  6nly  charges  that 
were  suppressed  related  lo  transactions 
which,  as  you  stated,  had  been  committed 
three  years  previously  to  your  preferring 
them;  and,  therefore,  the  Mitthiy  Act 
prevented  their  being  examined  into. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  tiiat  although  you 
say  a  vast  deal  about  a  Mr.  Margas  in 
this  letter,  you  do  not  even  mention  the 
name  of  little  "fivefooV^  Corporal  Best- 
land,  whose  discharge  you  now  pretend 
to  have  been  so  anxious  to  obtain,  and 
who  you  now  state  was  such  a  very  ?na- 
terial  witness." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  epistle  to 
Cobbett,  the  author  of  "  The  Rival  Im- 
postors" thus  proceeds.: — "  Now  let  me 
entreat  you  to  examine  Mell  the  dates 
and  contents  of  these  documents,  and  then 
•  point  out,  if  you  can,  the  interval  from 
whence  we  '*  public  robbers,'^  have  stolen 
the  TWENTY-TWO  letters  which  you 
criielly  accuse  us  of  having  suppressed. 
-r^l  confess  myself,  even  with  the  assit- 
ance  of  a  pair  of  excellent  spectacles,  un. 
able  to  discover  any  break  in  the  chain 
of  the  correspotidence,  not  one  link  ap- 
pears to  be  missing,  for  each  succeeding 
letter  refers  immediately  and  exclu- 
sively to  that  which  precedes  it.  I 
therefore  most  vmec[uiyocally  assert,  that* 


your  accusation  (like  all  those  which  you 
preferred  against  Captain  Powell  and 
Lieut.  Hall  and  Seton)  is  wilfully  false 
and  maliciously  infamous  / 

"You  selected  Corporal Bestland^or ^ 
scape  goat,  because  you  knew  he  was 
DEAD,  and  therefore  could  not  contra- 
dict you  ! 

"  Your  story  relative  to  the  ^ooA;.y  is 
not  even  calculated  to  delude  those 
who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  keeping  regimental  accounts; 
for  you  acknowledge  that  you  and  Best- 
land  had  true  copies  of  all  the  documents 
that  were  necessary  for  your  purposes, 
and  although  he  were,  as  you  pretend, 
afraid  to  come  forward  and  swear  to  their 
correctness,  unless  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge,  you  were  fully  competent  to  da 
so ;  and,  unless  your  real  character  were 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Court, 
your  oath  would  have  been  quite  suf- 
ficient— if  any  erasure  or  interlineation 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  books,  that 
circumstance  would  have  been  strong 
presumptive  proof  against  the  officers 
whom  you  had  accused.  But,  Sir,  all 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  military 
affairs  know,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  defendants  to  keep  back  the  books, 
or  to  alter  them  in  the  smallest  degree, 
without  detection.  All  such  documents 
are  religiously  preserved  by  every  regi- 
ment, and  as  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  54:th,  at  the  time  of  the  Court-Mar- 
tial, was  your  particular  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  rascality,  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald, 
the  books  were  of  course  in  his  custody, 
and  he  actually  produced  them  in  Court 
on  the  day  of  trial,  when  Corporal  Best- 
land  and  all  your  other  witnesses  were 
present/' 

Another  extract  or  two,  fiom  the  E- 
pistle,  to  the  writer  of  wliich.we  are  al- 
ready so  much  indebted,  and  we  shall 
have  done. — "  From  Elizabeth  Wools' 
evidence,^'  says  he,  addressing  Cobbetf, 
it  is  clear  that  you  did  not  abscond  till 
Wednesday,  March  the  21st,  althoucrh 
you  assert  that  you  wrote  iVom  Fratton 
lo  the  Judge-Advocate  on  the  20th,  sta- 
ting, that  you  should  expect  his  answer 
to  be  left  at  your  lodgings  on  the  21st. 
Now, Sir,  you  will  observe  that  the  afore- 
said Elizabeth  Wools  produced  in  court 
three  letters  unopened,  one  of  whfch  was 
left  for  you  at  your  lodgings  on  the  21i3't 
of  March,  just  after  your'  departure; 
therefore  (even  supposing  j'ou  had  writ- 
ten, as  you  pretend)  it  is  evident  that  you 
never  took  the  trouble  to  enquire  if  the 
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Judge-Advocate  had  sent  any  answer. 
Besides,  she  distinctly  stated  that  she  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  any  thing  of  you, 
since  the  hour  you  absconded. 
"  You   say,    that   Captain   Lane 


that 


^ou 


told 
had 


you.  It  would    be   sworn   tnai    y 
drunk  'destruction  to  the  House  of  BrunS' 
%vi 
the 


icky  (a  very  natural  toast  certainly  for 
e  author  of  the  *  Soldier's  Friend,'  and 
the  tool  of  the  traitor  Fitzgerald)  but  how 
could  you,  after  having  told  us  how  much 
you  had  read,  and  what  a  wonderful  cle- 
ver fellow  you  were,  declare  that  you 
were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  the 
House  of  Brunswick  meant  ?  (Sec  page 
907.)  You  also  declare  your  ignorance 
as  to  the  meaning  of  suspending  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act,  which,  by  the  bye,  had 
not  at  that  time  been  suspended,  although, 
when  it  was  subsequently  was  so,  during 
your  paroxysm  of  loyalty,  you  violently 
applauded  Mr.  Pitt  for  adopting  such  a 
salutary  measure. 

"  Your  motives  for  alluding  to  it  now, 
are  sufficiently  evident." 

Cobbett,  with  an  affectation  of  triumph, 
exclaims,  '^  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Yorke 
have  been,  since  my  return,  and  the  for- 
mer was  before,  Secretaries  at  War ;  they 
had  the  whole  history  in  theit  office ;  and 
yet  nobody  in  the  country  has  ever  spo- 
ken,  and,  I  believe,  thought,  better  of  me, 
than  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Yorke  have. 
I  remember,  that  in  dining  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
at  Mr.  Windham's  in  August,  1800,  the 
former  asked  me  about  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  We  talked  about  him  a  good 
deal.  I  gave  the  company  present  (of 
which  Mr.  Canning  was  one)  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  while  at  the  regiment;  I 
spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  his  zeal  for 
the  service,  and  I  told  Mr.  Pitt,  that  Lord 
Edward  was  the  only  sober  and  the  only 
honest  officer,  I  had  ever  known  in  the 
ftrmy.'' 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  says  the  author  of 
*'  The  Rival  Impostors,"  in  answer  to 
this  passage,  "  that  Mr.  Windham  and 
Mr.  Yorke,  while  secretaries  at  war,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  over  the  musty 
records  of  their  office  ?  I  can  tell  you.  Sir, 
there  was  not  even  a  clerk  in  that  de- 
partment of  Government,  who  had  any 
recollection  of  the  circumstance  ;  which 
was  first  communicated  to  us,  *  Public 
Robbers/  by  an  officer  of  the  54th  regi- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  without  considera- 
ble trouble,  that  we  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain the  documents. 

"  The  officers  of  th«  army  are  greatly 


obliged  to  you  for  asserting,  that  "  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  the  only  sober 
and  the  on\y  honest  officer  you  ever  knew 
in  the  army  ;"  particularly  when  they 
recollect,  that  since  you  procured  your 
discharge,  you  have  branded  him  as  a 
rascal  and  a  traitor  ^!  But  this  was  du- 
ring your  loyal  and  anti-reforming  jjarox- 
ysm  r* 

Cobbett  again  triumphantly  exclaims — 
''  Can  it  be  believed,  that  I  should  have 
put  myself  to  all  this  trouble  and  ex- 
pence,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing a  parcel  of  officers  and  soldiers  to 
London,  and  making  fools  of  them  ?  Be- 
sides, if  this  had  been  the  case,  hovr 
comes  it,  that  I  have  remained  in  Eng» 
land  now,  for  nine  years,  and  have  never 
been  called  upon  by  any  one  of  the  cc- 
cused  parties  to  unsay  what  1  have  said 
of  them  in  1792  ?  True,  it  is  now  so  long 
as  seventeen  years  since  the  charges  were 
preferred  ;  but  it  was  only  eight  years 
when  I  returned  to  England.  If,  there- 
fore, either  the  parties  ov  the  Government 
had  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  me, 
why  did  they  not  do  it  immediately  upon 
my  return  ?"  ^ 

"  In  reply  to  these  very  ingenious 
queries,''  subjoins  the  author  of  "  The 
Rival  Impostors,"  "  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  you  did  not  put  yourself  to  trouble 
and  expence  to  make  fools  of  the  officers. 
It  was  diabolical  revenge  which  instigated 
you  to  accuse  them  falsely.  They  had 
strongly  reprobated  your  tyrannical  con- 
duct to  your  inferiors,  and  threatened  to 
have  you  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and^o^- 
ged. 

"  This  was  their  only  crime  ;  and  this 
was  what  your  malignant  heart  could 
neither  forget  nor  forgive.  You  well 
knew  that  Captain  Powell  was  DEAD 
before  you  returned  to  England.  In- 
deed, as  you  had  been  absent  above  seven 
years,  the  statute  of  limitations,  woul4 
have  prevented  any  of  the  injured  par- 
ties from  supporting  an  action  against 
you:  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, as  appears  by  one  of  the  docu- 
meats  published,  had  declared,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  undoubted  atrocity  of 
your  conduct,  as  your  villany  was  exclu* 
sively  your  own,  you  could  not  be  pro- 
secuted criminally  for  a  conspiracy." 

Cobbett,  thou  art  indeed  the  falsest, 
the  most  base,  mean,  and  dirty  of  maiK 
kind!" 


Fereet. 


^  ^lyide  Porcttpiae's  Wor| 
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*"       AUSTRIAN  DOCUMENT. 

PRAGUE,  NOV.  1. 

Our  Emperor  has  published  the  follow^ 


t/ig  General  Order. 


*'  I  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in 
order  to  restore  to  my  people  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  no  longer  to  expose 
their  prosperity  to  the  fortune  of  uncer- 
tain events.  You  have  shewn  your  fide- 
lity, and  your  unshaken  attachment  in 
the  midst  of  every  danger,  and  thus  have 
you  drawn  closer  and  made  still  more 
indissoluble  the  ties  which  bind  the  So- 
vereign to  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
In  my  army,  upon  whose  atchievements 
I  shall  ever  reflect  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, I  recognise  the  supporters  of  my 
throne,  and  the  protectors  and  guaran- 
tees of  the  future  tranquillity  of  my  sub- 
jects. In  the  three  last  sanguinary  en- 
gagements, they  acquired  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  whole  world.  Your 
innumerable  proofs  of  inflexible  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  my  person,  gave  you 
the  strongest  claims  upon  my  affection ; 
they  are  to  you,  the  surest  pledges  of  my 
gratitude. 

"The  means  of  promoting  your  pros- 
perity, and  distinguishing  you,  shall  ac- 
cordingly be  the  most  important  object 
of^my  future  cares.  To  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  every  individual,  according  to 
the  wish  of  my  heart,  whilst  the  happi- 
ness of  all  is  equally  dear  to  me,  is  at 
this  moment  impossible.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  army  shall  receive  the 
highest  proofs  of  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  is  possible  for  me  lo  give.  Besides 
the  promotions  that   have  already  taken 


dignity  shall  not  be  impaired;  and  that 
one  and  all  of  their  commanders  shall 
zealously  co-operate  with  me  in  main- 
taining that  spirit  of  order  and  internal 
regulation,  whicii  can  alone  secure  to  us 
a  permanent  peace  and  the  esteem  of  our 


neighbours. 


(Signed) 


'^  FRANCIS,'' 


NORTHERN  CRITICS  ver.ms  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY REFORM  5  or, 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Cobbett,  and  War- 
dle  exploded,  by  the  edinburgh  re- 
VIEWERS. 

We  resume  our  task  of  accompanying 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  through  their 
remarks  on  the  non-necessity  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

Taxation  is  a  subject  which  interests 
every  individual,  in  every  class  of  socie- 
ty; taxes  are  always  paid  with  reluct- 
ance and  grudging  by  the  ignorant;  on 
which  accounts,  our  modern  reformers, 
who  preach  to  the  mob,  and  whose  fol- 
lowers are  the  children  of  ignorance, 
hold  forth  a  reduction  of  taxes  as  one  of 
the  immediate  effects  which  would  result 
from  a  change  in  the  representation  of 
the  country. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  do  not 
accord  with  Messrs.  Wardle,  Cobbett, 
Burdett,  &c.  on  this  point.  **  With  re- 
gard to  the  taxes,^'  say  they,  *'  it  appears 
to  us  in  the  hi-ihest  de-iree  chimerical, 
to  imagine  that  any  change  in  the  plau 
of  representation  should  sensibly  lessen 
their  amount/'  Bo  not  1\ I essrs.  Wardle 
and  Co.  know  this,  as^well  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers? — Certainly  they  do; 
but,  if  they  were   to   avow  their  know- 


place,  and  the  gratuities   distributed  to  ledge  aud  belief,  they  would   lose  one  of 


the  troops,  I  have  ordered  a  number  of 
crosses  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  gold  and  silver  medals  of  distinction, 
together  with  particular  presents,  to  be 
distributed  in  each  of  my  armies.  I  have 
also  appointed  a  chapter  of  the  order  to 
be  held,  and  nominated  Commissioners 
for  disposing  of  the  medals,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  whom  every  individual,  who  is 
conscious  of  merit  from  distinguished 
acts  of  bravery,  may  assert  his  claim. 
One  and  all  shall  experience  impartial 
justice. 

"  I  confidently  expect  that  they  will 
continue  to  cherish  the  same  spirit  of 
discipUne,  ever  allied  with  true  valour ; 
the  same  patriotism  and  harmony  with 
their  fellow  citizens,  which  ha^e  hither- 
to animated  them  ;  that  their  justly  earn- 
■«d  consciousness  of  their  cati.  vrorth  and 


their  most  successful  lures  to  the  cause  of 
disaffection,  sedition,  and  rebellion.  "  The 
greater  part*'  of  the  taxes,  justly  observe 
our  northern  critics,  "  are  actually  levied 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts  which 
have  been  contracted  ;  and  avast  propor- 
tion of ,  the  remainder  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  That  war,"  they  continue, 
"  and  almost  ail  the  other  wars  by  which 
our  debt  has  been  created,  has  hitherto, 
been  most  unquestionably  popular;  and^ 
it  is  reasonable  therefore  to  presume, 
would  have  been  carried  on  to  at  least  as 
great  an  extent  by  a  legislature  more 
nimediately  under  the  influence  of  popu- 


lar feeling:  " 


We  can  readily  conceive,  how  senti- 
ments such  as  these  must  gall  the  fre-- 
qu^nters  uf  the  Crown  and  Anchor^  more. 
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particularly  when  they  are  known  to  is- 
sue from  the  pens  of  those,  whose  support 
they  are  most  anxious  to  obtain. 

Sinecure  places  and  pensions,  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  taxation,  and  as  tending  to 
increase  the  influence  of  government, 
form  another  stalking  horse,  on  whicli 
our  reformers  prance  about  with  consi- 
derable eft'ect.  The  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers, however,  though  they  admit,  that  the 
multipiicaiion  of  offices  and  salaries  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  influence  of 
government,  and  that  in  former  times 
they  were  occasionally  multiplied  for 
that  purpose,  express  iheir  opinion,  that 
no  slight  accession*  of  strength  which 
could  be  gained  by  such  corrupt  profu- 
sion, could  ever  compensate  the  loss  of 
popularity  and  of  general  credit  which 
necessarily  resulted  from  an  increase  ol 
this  burden."  They  think,  too,  that 
"  though  there  may  have  been  an  undue 
tenaciousness  in  the  case  of  certain  old 
sinecures,  and  certain  places,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  have  increased  beyond 
all  calculation,^^  ''  the  obvious  policy  of 
economical  measures,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  is  to  the  full  as  good  a  security 
for  their  adoption  as  the  warmer  zeal  and 
higher  sense  of  duty  that  are  expected 
from  a  reformed  legislature.^' 

The  Reviewers  express  themselves  to 
be  ''  very  much  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion," by  the  *'  extraordinary  statement 
of  Mr.  Wardle,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  that  a  saving  might 
be  ehected  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  to  the  amount  of  16,000,0001. 
per  annum,  They  say,  that  on  looking 
into  Mr.  Wardle's  items  of  proposed  de- 
dnction,  they  find  that  they  do  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  the  retrenchment  of  un- 
necessary expenditure,  as  in  a  radical  al- 
teration of  many  points  of  our  general 
policy;  and  with  re.^pect  to  our  armyand 
navy,  they  perfectly  agree  with  every 
man  in  the  kingdom,  not  possessed  of 
such  imcommon  sense  as  Mr.  Wardle,  that, 
"  if  tiie  war  is  carried  on  at  all,  both  t'he 
numbers  and  pay  of  our  army  ought  to 
be  increased,  instead  of  being  diminish- 
ed; and  that  any  retrenchment  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  navy,  must 
be  attended  with  the  iitm^^st  hazard.^' 

So  much  for  Mr.  Wardle's  most  stupid 
of  all  stupid  plans  of  reform  ! 

The  Edingburgh  Reviewers,  however, 
say,  that  even  if  they  *' agreed  entirely 
v.iih  Mr.  Wardie,  that  the  whole  of  the 
sums  he  has  mentioned  might  be  re- 
trenched without  danger  to  the  public, 


still,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  niaintain 
that  they  have  been  hitherto  expended 
from  motives  of  corruption,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow,  that  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons  would  see  the  propriety  of  the 
retrenchment.'* 

fTo  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDEiNTS. 

The  Letters  of  J.  A.  and  of  Philo  Ang- 
lus  are  intended  for  insertion,  as  soon  as 
ever  room  can  be  found  for  them.  Ma- 
ny other  favours  are  carefully  preserved. 

I  accept  the  challenge  of  "  Charles 
Jones,''  and  without  caring  whether  he 
be  *'Jacobin,  Parson,  or  Anti-Jacobin,'" 
as  he  speaks  so  much  of  talents,  I  will 
^wthis  abilities  to  the  test!  But  let  him 
go  well  over  his  ground.  I  will  not 
abuse  any  public  character,  because 
Charles  may  bear  him  personal 
animositi/  !  I  think  he  had  better  keep  to 
himself  his  private  reasons  for  disliking 
the  character  in  question !  But  as  he  re- 
ally speaks,  in  his  Letter  of  to-day,  very 
much  like  an  y^«/i-Jacobin,  and  is  aware 
of  what  may  be  eftected  by  the  Press  "  in 
hunting  down  and  exposing  those  infa- 
mous pests  of  society  Jacobin  writers," 
I  offlr  to  insert  whatever  he  may  produce 
in  aid  of  the  grand  cause  to  which  this 
Register  is  devoted ;  provided  always, 
that  I  may  think  his  writings  are  adapted 
to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  more  Cor- 
respondents I  have,  the  more  the  public 
are  likely  to  be  pleased '^with  the  variety 
that  comes  before  them.  Nay,  farther,  if 
I  choose  to  be  "  loyal  for  nothing^'  ^^y" 
self,  I  do  not  wish  others  to  act  upon  such 
a  plan  !  My  Correspondent  may  receive 
a  liberal  compensation  for  his  writings— 
if  they  deserve  it,  and  he  require  the  re- 
compense. 

THE  PUBIC  DOCUMENTS. 
The  Subscribers  may  be  assured  that 
all  the  Public  Documents  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  for  reference,  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  course  of  the  Volume. 
The^e  is  no  alternative  but  either  keeping 
them  back  till  opportunity  offers  for  in- 
serting them,  or  publishing  them  in  a 
double  number.  The  latter  mode  I  will 
not  adopt,  if  there  be  a  possibility  of  dis- 
pensing with  it.  Mr.  Canning's  Pam- 
phlet is  classed  amongst  the  number  of 
the  documents  in  question. 
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**  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country  •  and  though  I  niay  neither  Retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  paititke  in  her 
fate!  1  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecti»?f,  that  if  my  children  shoujii  outlive  the  stin>*n, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride, — that  their  fathkr  never  uowed 
THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  France!!!" — Extracjt  from  CobhptCs  Tliiid  Letter  to  Lord 
Hawkeahurriy  publl'ihed  on  the  Pence  o/"  ISOl.   , 

Contents  : — Congratulation  on  the  events  of  ike  Conspiracy  business  ! — Reasons  tvhy  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a  form  Jit  for  the  perusal  ofourposierif//.  The  Report  condensed 
from  all  the  different  newspapers  of  yesterday. — Important  Letter  of  **  AlhioN"  to  the  CHAIRMEN 
OF  Grand  Jurifs,  containing  a  review  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled ,  ^^  Seven  Chaiges  to 
Grand  Juries,  S^c.""  xohich  pamphlet  teas  published  several  years  ago,  and  received  the  sanction  (f  the 
Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  Is'eio  facts  communicated  by  Albion,  relative  to  the  effects  produ  ed 
by  seditious  NeicspaperSy  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  j  ivith  an  appeal  to  the  benches  or  Ma- 
gistrates, that  they  may  stop  the  licences  of  all  public-houses  in  England,  ivhich  take  in  the  numeroua 
vehicles  of  treason,  that  emanate  from  London! — Various  answers  to  Correspondents,  S^c. 
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THE  SUSPENDED  JUDGMENT  LE 1 
FALL  ON  THE  RIGHT  HEAD ! 
<*  'Tis  all  a  libel,  Paxton,  Sir,  will  say. 


"  Come,  swear  it !  Damn  thyself. 
— . — — be  double  daninM  ! 


PorE. 


Shaks. 


Wardle «  Good   people  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  suspend  7jour  judgment  for  the'  present, 
till  I  get  this  woman  placed  in  the  pillory  !  I 
never  did  any  thing  naughty  with  her,  no  more 
than  the  child  unborn.  It  was  all  for  the  good  of 
my  country!  I  assure  you  I'm  as  firm  a  patriot 
as  ever  purchased  a  convex  mirror  or  a  red  Tur- 
key carpet  r The  People-—"  Ha!  ha  I  ha! 

he!  he!  hcV— Extract frmn  oneofTegg's  Carica- 
tures. 

CoBBETT,  Stand  off! — "  We  are  not 
at  leisure/'  as  Shakspeare  says,  at  least 
to-day,  to -give  even  a  momentary  glance 
at  the  unparalleled  exertions  which  you 
and  your  gang  have  been  making,  for 
the  last  fortnight  in  particular!  There 
is  more  important  game  in  view;  the  hal- 
loo of  genuine  loyalty  must  now  be  made 
to  reverberate  throughout  the  land,  as 
an  announcement  of  the  overthrow  of 
at  least  one  wild  beast  of  democracy, 
nhose  form  bears  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  that  of  human  nature,  but 
whose  actions  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  cautious,  slinking  tiger,  who 
cr-eeps  from  ambush,  and  darts  upon  his 
prey,  in  the  moment  of  unsupicious  se- 
curity. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  my 
country  upon  the  decision  which  has 
been  given  by  a  British  Jury,  against 
a  being  whose  cruel  and  vindictive  arti- 
fices to  ruin  the  Son  of  his  King  were 
never  equalled  by  the  worst  and  most 
obscure  of  traitors,  in  the  most  disloyal 
periods  of  our  history ;  and  whose  malice 
extended   its  ramifications    towards   the* 
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individuals  who  had  thwarted  his  views, 
like  those  of  the  Zoophytes  of  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  which  first  lure,  and  then 
draw  to  destruction  the  aniinals  that 
come  within  their  range! 

Thank  Heaven  and  a  British  Jury,  in- 
famy has  at  last  met  its  reward  ;  and  the 
momentary  fame,  so  shamefully  acqui- 
red, has,  by  the  now  complete  degrada^ 
tion  of  its  votary,  vanished  **  into  air, 
^hin  air/' 

For  myself,  I  really  consider  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  in  question,  to  be  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Constitution:  for  ne- 
ver did  Sedition  make  such  rapid  strides, 
as  v^^hile  this  pseudo-patriot  scattered  liis 
audacious  calumnies  amongst  the  vulgar, 
and  made  himself  the  idol  of  a  senseless 
mob!  In  his  whole  career  he  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  advice  of  Ju» 
VENAL,  who  |)oints  out  the  road  to  fame 
to  be,  the  commission  of  acts  that  ought 
to  be  rewarded  by  imprisonment  and 
transportation  I 

"  Audi  aliquid  brevibus,  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignion, 
*'  Si  vis  vsse  aliquis — " 

The  great  advantage  of  the  decision 
of  Monday  will,  however,  be,  that  the 
deluded  advocates  of  this  man's  duplicity 
will  feel  ashamed  of  their  former  weak- 
ness, and  will  resume  the  exercise  of  ti)at 
judgment  which  his  clamours  and  avtifj- 
ces  jiave  for  so  many  months  "  suspend - 
ed."~They  will  not  fail  to  recollect, 
that,  even  from  the  outset  of  his  reform- 
ing career,  the  integrity  of  Wardle  was, 
at  best,  very  equivocal;  for,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  resorted  to  immoral 
and  hypocritical  means  to. obtain  his 
evidence;  means,  which  any  honest  or 
honourable  person  viould  have  been  a- 
shamed  of: — Thousrh  a  married  man,  he 
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avowed  that  he  had  solicited  (and  as  it 
noio  appears,  he  actually  purchased  J  an 
iniimacy  with  a  strumpet  whose  profli- 
gacy  was    unequalled,    that   he    might 
prevail    upon    her    to    afford    him   the 
means   of    ruining    the    generous    and 
open-hearted  character,  under  whose  aus- 
pices, like  a  serpent,  she  had  basked  ! — 
How  much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
elucidations  which   have    been    thrown 
upon  this  base  conspiracy   by   the  two 
trials  of  the  Wrights>  were  not  made  dur- 
ing the    investigation  in   the   House    of 
Commons  !     What  trouble  it  would  have 
spared   the    gentlemen  who  so    ardently 
])ursued  the  inquiry  !   how  greatly  would 
the  public  business  have  been  facilitated, 
and  what  a  unanimity  there  would  have 
appeared  in  the  ultimate  decision  ;  while, 
instead   of  the   resignation  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief (whose  public  conduct 
was  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  unim- 
peachable)  having    been    accepted,  the 
honour    and   dignity  of  the   Parliament 
Tvould  have  been  compromised  without 
his  continuance  in  office;    inasmuch  as 
he  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  set  of  wretches,  who  had  descended 


nicate  its  <?wd*  /  I  therefore  hasten  to  fill 
my  pages  with  its  details. 

To  give  any  thing  more  than  an  ab- 
stract of  these  proceedings  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  me ;  for  two   whole  sheets  of 
my  paper  would  be  inadequate  to  com- 
prise the  ample  reports  which  yesterday 
furnished.     And  I  also  wish  it  to  be  ex- 
pressly understood  that  I  give  them,  not 
because  they  will  have  the  charm  of  no- 
velty when  they  reach  my  readers,  but 
because    it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
every  friend  to  his  country  should  have 
the  substance  of  such  documents  always 
as  it  were  under  his  thumb  :  that  he  may 
be  able  to  refer  to  them  with  the  same  ease 
as  he  could  find   out  any  specified  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible.     This,  indeed,   is   the 
principal  advantage  of  my  Register.     It 
is  the  very  feature  of  the  Demagogue's, 
by  the  misapplication  of  which  he  is  ena- 
bled   to  do  so  much  injury  to  society  ; 
and  by  the  adherence  to  which,  in  a  con- 
trary degree,  I  hope,  in  time,  to  be  able 
to  counteract  his  infamous  speculations. 
In  short,  whatever  tends  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Jacobinism  is  sure   to  be  given 
in  detail  by  the  Demagogue,  even  to  the 


to  greater  depths  of  infamy  to  effect  his 'most  insignificant  rant  of  the   drunken 
overthrow,  than  ever  was  attempted  by  mob-orators  at   the  Common-halls,   and 


the  most  abandoned  spies  and  informers 
of  any  Government  upon  earth. 

Surely,  by  a  proper  application  of  the 
facts  that  have  lately  transpired,  aided 
by  a  perseverance  in  the  various  means 
which  we  now  possess,  such  as  a  combi- 
nation of /i/^rafz^y^  and  law,  the  demon 
of  Jacobinism  may  be  stunned  and  ren- 
dered harmless  ! — I  shall  be  anxious  to 
discover  what  sophistry  the  disheartened 
banditti    will  noiv   produce    to   support 
their  fallen  idol  1  But  perhaps  none  of 
them  will  have  courage  enough  to  offer 
a  sentence  in  his  behalf,  till   the  Botley, 
Demagogue    (who,    in     February    last, 
thought  "  that  every  part  of  the  inquiry, 
*'  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  should 
'*  be  made  as  public  as  possible  /'')  shall 
have  delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  un- 
looked-for ending  !  Come,^then,  thou  Ni- 
sus  of  all  modern  Jacobins,  come  forth, 
and  let  us  see  if  thou  canst  protect  thy 
poor  sinking  Euryalus  from  the  con- 
tempt and    the   pity  with  which   he   is 
now  enveloped  I — We  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  this  new  specimen  of  ihy  Her 
culean  labours.     In  the  mean  time,  as 
you  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  publicity 
to  the  beginning,  of  this  eventful  history, 
80  the  task  ivd^  lallen  upon  me  to  commu- 


the  jargon  of  the  seditious  promoters  of 
the  riots  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  merely  an  act  of  justice 
on  my  part  to  insert  such  facts,  of  an  op^ 
2)()5i^e  tendency,  as  he  would  most  ear- 
nestly pray  might  never  see  the  light, 
but  it  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  pub- 
lic>  never  to  let  such  occurrences  as  the 
present  pass  off  without  recording. 

The  proceedings  which  follow,  relate 
to  the  criminal  prosecution  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  and  the  Wrights,  by  the  immacU" 
late  Colonel  Wardle,  for  a  con^fAacy  / 
The  indictment  recited  that  the  aefend- 
ant,  Francis  Wright,  having  sold  certain 
articles  of  household  furniture  to  Mrs. 
Clarke,  the  defendants  conspired  toge- 
ther to  charge  Gwyllym  Lloyd  Wardle 
with  the  price  of  them  ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  that  conspiracy,  Francis  W^right 
brought  an  action  asainst  Mr.  Wardle. 
which  coining  on-  to  be  tried,  the  other 
defendants,  Mary  Ann  Clarke  and  Da-' 
niel  Wright,  appeared  as  witnesses  in  the 
cause. — The  testimony  they  gave  was 
then  set  out  in  the  indictment,  the  mate- 
rial parts  of  which  were,  that  Colonel 

*Thc  Second  Letter  of  Aleion  to  Wardle 
will  doubtlessly  be  deemed  a  very  ippropria^ 
E^iloguQ  to  the  whole  Tvagi-Conicdy. 
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Wardle  had  undertaken  to  pay  for  those 
good^,  by  means  of  which  false  testinio* 
iiy  the  defendant,  Francis  Wright,  ob- 
tained a  verdict  against  the  prosecutor. 

This  is  what  may  be  called  an  outline 
l)r  delineati  )n  of  the  case. — My  first  in- 
teniion  of  commenting  upon  particular 
passages  a^^  they  should  occur  (and  which 
is  the  mode  adopted  by  Cobbed)  is  ren 
dered  totally  unnecessary  by  the  very  lu- 
cid and  eloquent  exposure  of  the  Aitor- 
ney-General,and  the  superlative  summa- 
ry of  Lord  Ellenborough,  which  must 
bring  in  irrefragable  conviction  upon 
every  honest  man's  conscience. — The  on 
ly  privilege,  therefore,  which  I  shall  re- 
serve to  myself  is,  that  of  printing  in  ital- 
ics, certain  points  of  remark,  as  well  as 
questions  or  answers,  that  the  reader 
may,  instead  of  a  superficial  glance,  pon- 
der over  them,  and  give  vent  to  his  occa- 
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fiional  sensations  of  ridicule  or  disgust ! 
•  Mr.  Alley  was  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  Serjeant  B*»st 
being  subpoenaed  as  a  witness.  After  the 
usual  string  of  lamentationt  about  his  zn- 
ubility  to  do  justice  to  so  important  a 
cause,  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Jury  to  the  parties  on  the  present  in- 
dictment. The  first  of  them  was  Col. 
Wardle,  the  prosecutor.  He  was  a  gen- 
tlenran  of  an  honourable  mind  and  feel 
ing ;  a  man  who  had  served  his  country 
both  in  the  senate  and  the  field.  In  the 
senate,  by  the  honourable  and  patriotic 
path  he  had  pursued,  he  had  merited  and 
gained  the  applause  and  esteem  of  his 
country— as  a  soldier  he  had  also  served 
his  country  no  less  loyally  and  honour- 
ably ;  for,  when  rebellion  had  raised  its 
head  in  the  kingdorn  of  Ireland,  Colonel 
Wardle,  accompanied  his  reginipnt  to 
that  island,  and  then  did  his  duty  no  less 
zealously  than  he  had  since  done  in  the 
senate.  The  other  parties,  the  defend- 
ants, on  this  record,  were  Mrs.  Mary 
Anne  Clarke  and  Mr.  Francis,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Wright.  The  defendant,  Francis 
Wright,  was  an  upholsterer,  in  Rathbone- 
place,  and  Daniel  Wright,  his  brother, 
now  thought  proper  to  describe  himself 
as  a  servant  to  Francis,  and  not  a  partner, 
though  it  might  very  well  be  doubted  if 
he  had  not  dropped  his  character  of  part- 
ner, that  he  might  .serve  his  brother  as  a 
witness  in  a  late  action  against  Colonel 
Wardle.  The  other  defendant  was  Mrs. 
Marv  Anne  Clarke.  Of  her  he  knew  not 
how  to  speak,  or  how  he  should  describe 
her.  He  wished  not  to  speak  ill  of  her, 
and  well  of  her  he  could  not  speak.     He 


must  t^e  indebted  to  her  for  hdr  own  de« 
scription  of  herself,     bhe  was,  to  u-;e  hef 
own  language,  a  lady  living  "under  pro- 
tection.^'     She  had  indeed   lived   under 
protection  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and 
Irishmen  :   she   had   been    protected    by 
brokers,    navy   agents,   ay,    r^nd    army 
agents  too ;  and  her  wiles  had  enabled 
her  to  fix  a  deep  impression  on  a  noble 
and  illustrious  Personage,  in  whose  kiild- 
ness  she  for  some  time  was  indulged  with 
all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,but> 
like  the  viper  in  the  fable,  whtn  she  had 
acquired  life  and  strength,  she  stung  the 
bosom  of  her  noble  and  generous  Protec* 
tor,  and  repaid  his  fond  indulgencies  with 
abuse  and  foul  attempt  to  sully  his  illus- 
trious character,  and  destroy  his  exist- 
ence as  an  honourable  man  in  his  rank  ia 
society.     The^e  were  the  parties  before 
the  Court.     He  was  aware  it, might  be 
said,  because  indeed  it  had  already  been 
insinuated;  that  an  indictment  for  a  con- 
spiracy was  not  a  proper   line  to  have 
been  adopted,  but  that  an  indictment  for 
perjury  ought  to  have  been  preferred,  if 
any  perjury   had    been  committed  on  a 
former  trial ;  and  it  had   also  been  said, 
that   his  client   had   pledged   himself  to 
that  mode.     This,  he  took  leave  to  say, 
could  only  happen  by  a  misunderstand^ 
ing  of  Mr.  Wardle's  Letter  to  the  People 
of  England.      In  that  letter   he  stated, 
that  a  verdict  had  been  obtained  against 
him   by   perjurj'^;    and    this  he    pledged 
himself  to  prove  in  due   time  and  place, 
and  he  now  confidently  asked  the   Jur- 
ry  whether    he    had   not    redeemed  the 
pledge.     It  had  also  been  objected  that, 
by  including   all  the   parties   in  an   in- 
dictment for  a  con^pirac}',  it  was  depri-» 
ving  them  of  the  testimony  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  have.     But  there 
was  nothing  in  this  objection,  for  if  no 
evidence  should  be  adduced  against  any 
one  of  the  parties,  his  Lordship  would  di- 
rect an  immediate  acquittal,  and  thus  en- 
able the  acquitted   party  to  become  an 
evidence  for  the  others.     But  he  and  his 
Learned  Friends  who  assisted  in  this  pro- 
secution were  far  frorA  wishing  to  shrink 
from  the  advice  which  they  had  given. 
They  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  advise  an 
indictment  for  a  conspiracy,  for  otherwise 
the  roost  guilty  would  escape.     Francis 
Wright,  the  man  who  had  pocketed  his 
client's  money,  had  not  been  a  witness  in 
the  former  cause,  and  an  indictment  for 
perjury  would  not  have  reaelied  him,  al- 
though  he,  of  all   the  others,  w-as  the 
person  the  mo»t  desirable  t©  bfi  panisb* 
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ed,  inasmuck  as  he   was   the   principal 
mover,  and  the  person  chiefly  benefited 
by  the    nefarious   transaction.      Having 
now  cleared  his  way,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  narrate  the  facts  of  the  transac- 
tion,    lie  here  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  the  case,  with  many  able  comments, 
the  summary  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 
That   Mrs.   Clarke    having   spent   some 
tirhe  of  the  summer  of  the  last  year  in  the 
country,  returned  to  town  in  the  winter, 
and    the   defendant   Francis   Wright,   to 
whom  she  was  previously  known,  was 
employed  to  look  out  for  a  house  for  her. 
Mr.  Wright  introduced  her  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Bull,  who  had  a  house  in  Holies- 
street,  Cavendish-square,  and  there  intro- 
duced her  not  as  Mrs.  Clarke,  but  as  Mrs. 
Farquhar ;    he  represented  her  as  a  lady 
of  whom  he  had  taken  many  thousands, 
and  that  lie  was  looking  out  a  house  for 
her,  which  house  he  was  to  furnish — she 
remained  there  for  some  time,  until  Mr. 
Bull  discovered  who  she  was,  and   then 
he  remonstrates   with^  Mr.  Wright   for 
having  introduced  a  strumpet  to  his  house, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  it.    At  that 
time  Mr.  Wright  had  a  house  empty  in 
Bedford-row,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  removed 
thither,  still  under  the  name  of  Farquhar. 
And    here  he    must   remark  a  trick,  to 
which  Mr.  Wright  was  a  party — the  fur- 
niture was  pi'otected  from  Mrs.  Clarke's 
creditors  by  using  her  mother^s  name  of 
Farquhar.     It  was  during  this  time  that 
she  lived  at  Bedford-row  that  she  became 
acquainted  with  Col.  Wardle.     On  her 
cross-examination  at  the  trial,  she  swore 
it  was  in  the  autumn,  that  at  last  she  was 
forced  to  admit  it  was  not  before  the  18th 
day  of  November.     He  begged  the  Jury 
to  remember  that  date,  because  she  had 
sworn  on  thdt  trial  that  Colonel  Wardle 
had  promised  to  furnish  her  house,  and 
that  no  furniture  had  been  supplied  on 
l)er  credit,  that  she  had  not  a  single  gui- 
nea,   that  Wright    knew    her   situation, 
and  would  not  give  her  credit.     He  had 
already  stated,  that  he  should  call  evi- 
dence  to   show  that   Wright   had    then 
stated  to  Bull,  previous  to  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Col.  Wardle,  that  he  was  look- 
ing out  a  house  for  her,  which  he  was  to 
furnish,  and  he  should  show,  that  after- 
wards,  a    house    being  to  let  on  West- 
bourn-green,  Mr.  Wright  was  the  person 
to  negociate  with  Mr.  Curt,  the  landlord, 
for  it;  and   when    Mr,   Curt   applied  to 
Wright  for  her  character,  he  said  she  was 
a   la-Jy    of  whom    he    had   taken    many 
lti(>i^nel.^juutj,]^  .and  was  to  furuisli  the 


house  for  her.  The  lease  of  this  house 
was  to  be  executed  the  9ih  of  November, 
before  the  time  she  became  acquainted 
with  Col.  Wardle.  Two  days  after  this 
he  should  pi'ove,  that  Wright  went  to  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measure 
for  the  carpets,  although  she  had  had  the 
profligacy  to  swear  he  would  not  trust 
her  a  single  guinea.  Did  not  the  Jury 
see  through  this  artifice.''  Mr.  Wright 
had  truly  taken  much  of  her  money,  he 
knew  what  her  conduct  and  situation  in 
life  had  been.  He  knew  she  was  a  sole 
trader,  if  not  according  to  the  custom  of 
London,  yet  according  io  the  custom  of 
Maryle-bonne,  and  to  set  her  up  in  a 
fine  furnished  house,  was  to  put  her  in 
the  way  of  her  trade.  The  fine  window 
curtains  were  to  be  the  cobwebs  which 
were  to  entangle  the  butter-flies  of 
fashion,  who,  when  caught,  were  to  pay 
Mr.  Wright  all  he  had  advanced  to  Mrs, 
Clarke.  But  this  was  not  all.  Mr. 
Wright  she  proved  would  not  give  her 
credit  for  a  guinea.  It  happened  that 
there  was  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
odd  pounds  to  be  paid  for  fixtures.  Mr. 
Curt,  after  he  bad  let  the  house,  observed 
it  was  necessary  he  should  be  paid  that 
sum,  for  which  shortly  before  he  had 
paid  hard  cash  out  of  his  own  pocket; 
she  at  first  wanted  it  to  stand  over  for  a 
year,  but  as  Mr.  Curt  could  not  spare  the 
money  it  was  ultimately  paid  by  Mr. 
Wright's  own  draft,  which  he  should 
prove;  this,  therefore,  completely  falsi- 
fied her  statement  that  Mr.  Wright 
would  not  give  her  any  credit.  He 
should  also  show  that  Mr.  Wright  sent 
in  coals  and  other  articles,  and  even  paid 
for  her  policy  of  insurance.  To  proceed 
next  to  the  interview  had  at  Wright's 
house: — on  the  1st  of  December  she  ac- 
companied CoU  Wardle  on  some  business 
of  the  enquiry  to  Barnard's  Inn — on  her 
way  back  she  proposed  to  call  at  her  up- 
holsterer's, and  then  she  swore  she  intro- 
duced Col.  Wardle  as  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  furnish  her  house,  and  that  he  As- 
sented, and  that  he  ordered  a  sideboard 
and  other  articles.  He  should  call  Col. 
Wardle,  who  would,  in  the  most  distinct 
and  unequivocal  terms,  contradict  her, 
and  would  state,  that,  seeing  a  handsome 
sideboard,  he  merely,  as  matter  of  curi- 
osity, asked  the  price  of  it.  With  res* 
pect  to  another  material  fact,  namely, 
that  he  had  paid  5001.  in  part,  by  a  bill 
accepted  in  favour  of  Illingworth,  he 
should  show  that  Mrs.  Clarke  addressed 
herself  to  Major  Dodd  and  Mr.  Glenny^ 
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whom  he  would  call,  to  intercede  with 
Col.  Wardle  to  let  her  have  5001.  as  the 
Wrights  were   pressing   her  for  money. 
Mr.  Glenny  told   her,   again   and   again, 
that  he  did  not  think  Colonel  Wardle 
would  do  it;  but  as  she  entreated  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  at  last  Major  Dodd  got 
Mr.  Illingvvorth   to  give   Wright  a  bill, 
on  his    unuertaking    to  indemnify    him. 
He   stated   further,   that    he  should   call 
Major  Dodd  to  confirm  what  Mr.  War- 
die  would  state  as  contradiciory  to  Mrs. 
Clarke.     And  here  ii grieved  him  to  state 
to  the  Jury,  that  Majoi    D./dd   had  suf- 
fured  most  severely  for  doing  his  duty  to 
his  country  and  appearing  as  a  witness; 
HE    HAD     BKEN     DISMISSED     FROM    A 
MOST    I/UCRATIVE   SITUATION,    and   it 
was  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  be 
so  dismissed,  if  he  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  Grand  Jury.      He  preferrer] 
his  duty  to  loealth.  and  cheerfully  sacri- 
ficed exterior  trappings  to  a  sense  of  du- 
ty, and,  like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  was  con- 
tent  to  retire  with  honour  to  obscurity 
and  virtue.     And  here  again  he  depre- 
cated going  into  any  political  discussion; 
but  if  it  should  be  insinuated  that  a  No- 
ble Personage  on  the  Bench  (the  Duke 
of  Kent)  had  any  part  in  these  transac- 
tions, he  defied  the  Attorney  General  to 
prove  it ;  «  word  to  the  wise  tvas  enough, 
' — if  the  Attorney  General  should  ven- 
ture to  put  the  Arch  Juggler  into  the 
box,  he  would  of  necessity  be  led  into 
an  examination  most  painful  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  must  disclose  a  scene  which  he 
contemplated  with  terror;  but,  whatever 
it  costs  hk  feelings,  he  would  boldly  do 
his   duty  to   his  client,  and  go  through 
with  it.     He  loved  his  King,  and  would 
shed  his  blood  in  his  defence,  and  would 
unwillingly  go  in  to  a  disclosure  of  circum- 
stances which  might  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any   branch   of   chat  Illustrious  family, 
unless,  by  the  course  taken  by  the  de- 
fendant's Counsel,  he  should  be  driven 
into   the   sea  of   political  machinations. 
He  could  not  close  this  statement  of  facts 
without   observing,  that  no   application 
for  payment  was  made  to  Col,  Wardle 
until  the  middle  of  June,  although  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  articles  were  to  be 
sold  for  a  ready-money  price.     To  sum 
the  whole  in  one  short  fact,  it  was,  whe- 
ther Col.  Wardle  had  ever  made  himself 
liable  to  pay  for  Mrs.  Clarke's  furniture? 
She  swore  that  he  had,  and  other  wit- 
nesses would  contradict  her;  and  he  con- 
tended that  contradiction  of  bis  client's 
would  be   supported   by  other  circum- 


stances above  stated,  which  must,  in  eve- 
ry reasonable  mind,  abundantly  confirm 
Col.  Wardle,  and  prove  the  falsity  of 
Mrs.  Clarke's  testimony.  The  Counsel 
here  again  went  into  an  eulogium  of  his 
client's  services  in  the  Seriate,  which  led 
him  to  a  view  of  the  States  of  l{urope, 
and  he  argued  that,  as  corruption  had 
enervated  the  falling  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
it  was  the  highest  virtue  to  reform  cor- 
ruption at  home.  He  was  proceeding 
with  considerations  on  the  rise  and  pow- 
er of  Buonaparte,  when 

Lord  ^Ellenborough  observed  he 
was  unwilling  to  stop  him,  if  he  could  be 
any  way  relevant  to  the  issue  before 
the  Court,  but  he  did  not  see  how  it 
could  possibly  apply. 

The  Counsel  apologised,  and  shortly 
concluded  with  thanking  the  Jury  for 
their  attention,  and  expressing  ac  confix 
dential  hope  of  a  verdict  in  favour  of  his 
client. 

The  Attorney  General  rose  and 
protested  he  did  not  know  to  what  wit- 
ness Mr.  Alley  meant  to  allude  as  the 
"  chief  juggler,'*  nor  did  he  understand 
his  dark  allusions;  he  begged  to  know 
who  it  ivas  he  meant. 

Mr.  Alley  replied,  he  could  not  dis- 
close the  secrets  of  his  client's  case.  He 
was  not  bound  to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  in 
commenting  upon  Mrs.  Clarke's  Me- 
moirs, then  stated,  that  the  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester had  paid  her  no  less  a  sum  than 
ten  thousand  pounds!!! — When  the 
transcendant  genius  of  Milton  could  ob- 
tain no  more  for  his  godlike  work  than 
fifteen  pounds!!!  Thus  Wickedness 
stalks  in  open  day,  or  rides  over«  our 
necks  with  her  chariot,  whilst  modest- 
merit  starves  in  a  garret.  What  a  me- 
lancholy reflection!  that,  instead  of  in- 
dicting the  author  of  such  an  atrocious 
libel,  she  should  be  rewarded  with  wealth, 
with  riches!  The  learned  counsel  than 
drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  cause  that 
led  to  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; he  described  corruption  as  the  evil, 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  afflictions  that  be- 
fel  that  vast  nation,  and  he  showed  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Col.  Wardle  had 
acquired  enemies,  was  the  efforts  which 
in  the  Senate  he  made  to  stem  its  wide- 
spreading  waste,  such  a  waste  as  in  Rome 
first  made  its  way  from  the  palace  to  the 
forum,  and  pervaded  all  the  constitujted 
authorities,  till  in  the  end  overwhelming 
ruin  seized  the  whole,  and  the  mighty 
Empire  fell. — 

Mr.  Wardle  was  the  first  witness  ex- 
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amined;  the  substance  of  his  evidence 
was,  that  be  was  not  introduced  to 
Wright's  as  the  person  who  was  to  pay 
for  Mrs.  Clarke's  farniture,  nor  did  he 
even  make  any  objection  to  the  expence 
of  it,  as  had  beeil  said. 

The    first   application,   (said   he),   for 

fayment  was  made  to  me  in  June,  1S03 
saw  Mr.  Gfeimie,  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, on  the  subjject  of  letting   Mis 
Ciarke  have  money.  Mrs.  Clarke  had  be- 
fore pressed  me  to  lend,  or  procure  for  her 
5001.   Shestaled  thatMr.  Wright, her  up- 
holsterer, was  pressing  hard  for  money  ; 
and  she  stated,  that  she  had  owed   hnn 
5  or  6001.  for  a  long  time,  and   1  under- 
stood that  it  was  to  pay  that  old  demand 
During    that     conversation,   D.    Wiigh 
came  in,  I  think  on   the  same  day,  and 
pressed  the  same  very   hard.      My   an- 
swer  wa^,  I    could   not  do  it.     Wright 
pressed  in  common  with  Mrs.  Clarke  to 
get    money,    for    they   were   extremely 
hard  pushed  and  disfre  sed.     I  answered. 


the  event  of  this  cause  would  influence  the 
payment  of  the  damages  in  the  other,  he 
said  he  had  formed  no  hopes,  hut  Now  Ad 
had  hopes,  from  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
amining  so  particularly  to  it ;  he  was  in 
.he  army,  and  quitted  it  when  his  regi- 
ment was  reduced  ;  he  never  saw  Mrs. 
Clarke  until  the  ISth  of  November ;  they 
talked  over  many  points  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  of  investigation;  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  name  vvas  never  made  use  of  in 
I  he  business;  Mrs.  C.  had  not  said  she 
would  not  go  on  without  Major  Dodd ; 
he  never  made  any  stipulation  respecting 
sjajor  Dodd. 

The  Attosney  GENERALasked  how 
Major  Dodd  came  to  he  introduced  .'' 

Mr.  Wardle — **  I  am  not  desirous  of 
concealing  any  thing,  but  it  that  ques- 
tion be  pressed,  I  must  state  circumstan- 
ces which  I  v.ish  to  conceal  out  of  res- 
pect to  the  feelings  of  very  illustrious 
persons." 

Some  observations  being   made  upon 


the  thing  was  impossible;  I  could  not  j  this,  Mr.  Wardle  again  said,  M;^jor  Dodd's 
^o  it.  I  told  her  she  could  raise  the  mo- 
ney herself  on  ai)plica!ion  to  the  Book 
Roller  vyho  v\us  to  publish  her  intended 
book.  She  pressed  me  fieqnently  again 
afterwards,  at  Ust  I  spoke  to  Glennie,  and 
?isked  him  if  he  could  procure  her  5001. 
on  her  work.  •  Ultimately,  I  communi- 
cated v\i  h  Dodd  and  Glennie,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  that  Illingworth 
should  raise  the  5001.  There  vvas  a 
counter  security  given  by  me  to  Illing- 
worth, it  vvas  an  acceptance  by  me  for 


2501;  I  saw  Mr.  F.  Wright'  once  or 
twice  at  Wesi bourn-place,  but  never 
made  any  promise  to  him,  I  never 
stated  that  I  had  taken  the  payment  on 
inyself,  I  never  on  any  occasion  stated 
any  thing  lik  it." 

[A  letter  vvas  put  in  frcm  Mrs.  Ciarke 
to  Mr.  Wardle,  which  was  read.  It  sui- 
ted a  number  of  things  u  hich  she  claim 
ed  as  having  been  promised  to  her,  viz 
payment  for  her  furniture;  an  annuity 
of  5001.  a  year;  provision  for  her  son  and 
brother  in  the  army;  and  the  Duke  of 
JCent's  interest.] 

Cross-examined — He  had  never 
made  a  ly  of  the  promises  staled  in  tha. 
letter.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Keni 
was  never  attached  to  any  promise.  Me 
had  had  a  verdict  against  him,  but  had 
not  paid  ^he  money;  he  understood  hi 
attorney  had  taken  steps  to  set,  aside  the 
jud^^n)en;,  but  as  he  was  not  a  lawyer  he 
did  not  know  what  tho^e  steps  were  Be- 
ing pressed  to  i>ay  whether  he  did  not  hope 


name,  and  the  reason  for  which  he  was 
introduced,  was  connected  with  circum- 
stances to  which  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
publicity,  and  if  the  Attorney  General 
forced  him  to  make  the  disclosure,  he 
would  himseir  give  credit  for  his  motives 
when  he  heard  those  circumstances. 

The  Attorney  General  had  said  he 
knew  not  what  this  dark  answer  meant, 
and  desired  him  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
let  the  evil  of  it  fall  where  it  might.  Mr, 
Wardle  appealed  to  the  Court. 

Lord  Ellenbouough  said,  though 
the  Attorney-General  was  ready  to  hear 
it,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  suffer  the  feel- 
ings (jf  any  one,  whether  high  or  low,  to 
be  unnecessarily  wounded,  and  therefore 
he  desired  to  know  whether  it  vvas  con» 
nected  with  the  issue  now  tryii?g,  if  not 
it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  Wardle.— The  interview  be- 
tween Mrs.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Dqdd  was,  \y\ 
consequence  of  what  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
said  Mr  Dodd  had  said  ;  she  stated  that 
\Ir  Dodd  had  j^iven  certain  opinions, 
and  I  took  means  to  prove  to  her  that  her 
assertions  respecting  Major  Dodd  were 
false. —  I  put  a  letter  into  her  hand.s,  pro- 
ving that  fact;  she  had  sated  that  Ma^- 
jor  Dodd  had  given  an  opinion,  and  held 
up  that  as  a  re  ison  (or  not  giving  the  in- 
I'rmatlon  I  requested.  She  urged  Dodd 
had  said  it  vyould  bring  destruction  oii 
herself.  She  ii^ave  me  the  information, 
which,  if  it  becomes  my  duty  to  painfuW 
ly  repeat,  I  will  do. 
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He  was  then  asked  if  this  detail  was 
false?  he  replied,  he  hoped  it  was,  but 
he  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther it  was  wholly  so  or  not,  some  of  it 
he  had  found  to  be  false  It  was  to  do 
away  these  as>ei;ions,  and  quiet  her  mind, 
that  he  produced  Major  D^  dd's  letter  to 
her.  lie  said  he  had  no  object  in  getting 
accjuaiiaed  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  on  the 
charges  to  hv  instituted  against  tiie  Com- 
majider  in  Cnief. 

He  was  next  cross-examined  as  to  II- 
lingwonli's  bill,  which  he  denied  was  r. 
contiivance  to  conceal  bim  from  the  pub- 
lic as  payini]^  xMts.  Clarke  forherevidence 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  never  ad- 
vised SVri-ht  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  Luke  ui  York,  he  said,  if  it  is  the 
Duko  3  debt,  why  do  you  press  Mio. 
Clarke?  He  was  in  the  Hall,  and  at  th. 
hotel,  near,  during  the  iasi  trial,  he  had 
sul)poena(.d  Major  Dod  ),  but  not  Glennie 
or  Illingw  rth,  though  the  later  were 
both  in'  the  hall    and  he  sent  them  into 


to  give  a  bill  to  Wright  for  500L  and  he 
and  Wardlegave  him  acceptances  of  2501. 
as  counter  securities. 

He  w^as  asked  when   lie  ceased  to  hold 
the  appointirent  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived?   His  answer  was,  '<  A.s  that  is 
not  Cc-nnected  with  tiie  prcion-  question, 
and  may  be  matter   for  discussion  In  the 
present   Court   hereafier,  i  bey"  leave  to 
decline  stating  any  thmg  upon  ttuit  sub- 
ject.    On  h]-   cross-f  xv.minat.on  he  said 
that  he  assisted  Col.  Waidle  in  the  course 
of  the  v.iqidry,  and  had  freiiiient  comnni- 
Plications  with  him      He  alwt:iys  th M^^ht 
the  evidence  of  Mrs  Clarke  most  importT 
ant,  but  he  never  made  any  notes;  he  was 
never  in  the  II<»u    -  :!*  Con)tpons  bu*  the 
day  Mr.  W.  made  his   moiion,     He   did 
not  consider  Mrs.  Clarke  in  bad  circum- 
stances, though  he  knew  Col.  Wardie  had 
advanced  her  lOOl.  to  pay  her  butcher 
and   baker.     Mrs.  Clarke   had   also  bor- 
HAved  a  trifle  of  him,   viz,  five  ponftd^  / 
With  respect  to  the  5001.   he  was  aware 
that  inquiries  would  be  made  in  the  House 


of  Commons  as  lo  what  Mrs.  C.  might 


Court  to  be  examined.     He  had  commu- 
nication wnh   his  attorney,   Mr.  Coiiield|have  reteived,  and  he  thought  it  was  bet- 
— when  he  understood  what  Mrs.  Clarke  iter  Wardle's  name  should    not   appear, 
had  sworn,  hewrot'   a  no:e  in  the  coflee-lHe  was  Secretary  to  the   Duke  of  Kent 


house,  in  vviiich   he  desired  Mijoi  Dudd 
might  be  e  amitied  :  his  observation  was, 
that   the  verdict  was   his  own,  when    he 
found  that  .siie  ii-.d  stated  a  conversation 
at  which,  Major  Dodd  was  present.     He 
afferwdids   ^law    Mr.  Corlield,    vvho    told 
him   the   counsel  were  sausfied   that  the 
Jury  weve  with  them,  and  that  the  poli- 
cy of  assurance  had  convinced  them,  and 
then   he  left  it  to  their  discretion  to  call 
witnesses  or  not    He  had  subpoenaed  Ma- 
jor Dodd    as  ihe   only  probable  w'itness, 
although  lie  did  not  know   how,  or  by 
what  witnesses,  the  case  against  him  was 
to  be  proved,  and  therefore  he  might  be 
lair.y  said  to  nave  been  taken  oy  surprise. 
When  he  went  in  November  to  see  tlie 
Martello  Towers hegave Mrs  Clar kelOOl. 
to  paij  her  hatcher  and  baker,  and  he  gave 
her  201.  when  they  came  back,  which  was 
all  the  money  she  ever  had  from  him. 

Lord  Ellenbokough  asked  rf  he  had 
made  any  promise  of  any  sort  to  Mrs. 
Clarke? — He  answered.  No.  All  he  had 
said  was,  that  if  she  were  a  steady  friend 
to  the  public,  he  would  be  a  steady  friend 
to  her. 

Major  Dodd,  be-ng  examined,  merely 
derposed  to  his  having  been  pre^^ent  at 
the  time  Mrs,  C.  lixed  on  her  furniture 
at  Wrig^it's.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
induced  Illingworth  the  wine-j^aerchant; 


ivhile  the  charges  zvere  preparing,  hefre- 
qnenthj  went  from,  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
presence  to  Westbourn-place,  bat  he  ne^ 
ver  gave  a  hint  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  what 
was  going  forward  against  his  Royal  Bro- 
ther. He  knew  the  \  'uke  of  Kent  disap- 
proved of  the  investigation,  that  he  would  ., 
have  done  any  thing  to  have  discouraged' 
it,  and  that  his  decided  and  uniform  opi- 
nion was  averse  to  it. 

Bein<j   asked   if  he  thoui^ht  he  acted 
right  in  concealing  this  from  his  Royal 
Mastei*>  he  said,  he  considered  Col.  W  «? 
serving  his  country,  and  he  had  himself' 
served  his  country  for  25  years,  and  thatV:^ 
in  not  giving  a  hint  to  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
but  assisting  in  the  inquiry,  he  conceived 
he  was  acting  an  honest  pqrt  towards  his 
country  ! — Two  letters  were   banded   to 
him,  the  hani-wriung  of  which  Mr.  Gar- 
row  asked  him  if  he  could  indenify  ?  He 
answered,  that  ihey  had  been  -vritten  by 
niniseif. — ''  You  are  suri^  ol   that,'*  said 
Mr.  Garrow?   He  replied,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  but  he  would  not  swear  ei-r 
ther  that  he  did  or  that  hs  did  not  write 
them  !  He  b^li^ived  them  to  be  in  his  hand- 
writing, but  was  iiQt  sure  ! — *'  Havi  you 
any  doubt  r^'   inquired  the  learned  coun- 
sel • — No ;  was  the  answer.     Then  you 
must  be  sure  that  they  were  written  by 
you  ?  Mr.  Garrow  observed.    To  this  the 
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witness  replied  tha  he  would  not  take 
his  oath  of  It !  Here  the  ieirneJ  gt^ntle- 
inan  leininded  hini  thai  he  was  on  his 
Oath ;  he  then  said  that  on  his  oath  ht- 
believed  the  letters  icere  written  by  him^ 
but  though  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  not 
say  he  was  certain  they  were,  nor  would 
he  positively  swear  to  them  ! 

Llr.  Glennie,  who  had  been  an  offi- 
cer in  ilie  artillery,  merely  deposed  tlia; 
Mrs.  C.  had  piessed  him  to  get  Col.   W. 
to  become  answerable   for  Wright's  debt, 
and  she  was  to  repay  the  loan  from  the 
money  that  was  to  arise  frc  m  the  sale  of" 
her  narrative,   containing    the   Duke    of 
York's  letters ;  but   the    witness  refused. 
He  expressed  his  surprise  to  Wright  that 
he  sliould  give  ihat  person    fresh  credit, 
when  by  his  own,a'cknowledgment  she 
had  owed  him  mone}'  so  long.     To   thi^ 
observation  W light  replied,    that   it  was 
the  only  chance  which  he  had  of  getting 
paid.     The  witness  then  observed,  that  he 
thought  Mrs.  Clarke  might  have  been  sa- 
tisfied with  le-^s  expensive  furniture.    The 
answer   of  Wright    to    this   observation 
was,  *'  why  she    is  a  very   gay    u  omaii, 
fond  ol   figuring  away,  and  of  living  ex- 
travagantly/'    Wright    never   said    nor 
hinted  thai  he  looked  to  Col.  Wardle  for 
payment,  or  that  he  had  in  point  of  ho- 
nour any  claim  upon  him.     }3eing  cross- 
examined    by  the   Attorney  General,  he 
said  he   had  accompanied    Col.   W.    and 
jjurty  to   the  Martello  Towers;  and  had 
taken  no'es  from  the  information  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  during  their  journey,  which  rela- 
ted to    the   Royal   Family.     He  denied 
that  he  kept   a    record  of  these    facts — 
they  were  only  'juemurandums  uiiich   he 
had  ma;de  of  .vvhat  she  had  told  her  com- 
panions Voluntarily.     Some  of  these  were 


relating  to  anectlotes  about  making  B<> 
roneis,  Peeis,  "  and  District  Generals, 
which  he  declared  was  never  intended 
by  him  to  meet  liic  public  eye. 

Mr.  Illingworth,  tlie  wine-mer- 
chant, merely  depost'l  to  his  having 
handed  ovav  to  Dodd  the  biU  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  &fter  it  had  been  taken  up. 
There  was  no  secrecy  imposed  on  the 
wime.ss  as  to  the  tiansacti(  n.  He  called 
on  xMrs.  Clarke,  and  iiiformed  her  that  he 
had  waited  on  her  by  desire  of  Major 
J)«)dd  to  take  her  notj  for  5001.  and  to 
givj?  it  Mr.W'riglit  in  return  for  his  own 
«icceptat:ce  for  that  surn,  which  was  not  to 
becom6  payable  untd  after  the  note 
which  .she  was  to  give  had  become  due. 
The  period  was  three  months.    The  notes 


were  accordingly  exchanged,  and  Dodd 
and  Wardle's  paid  when  due. 

The  people  who  let  the  houses  to  Mrs. 
Clarke  in  Holies-street  and  Westbourn- 
place  were  next  examined,  but  their  evi- 
dence was  too  ihsignificant  to  be  wortb 
recording. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  deposed,  that 
he  had  some  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Clarke  respecting  a  book  about  to  be 
published  by  her.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  which  took  place  as  to  the 
amount  of  her  debts,  she  said  she  was 
under  obligations  to  Wright  to  pay  him 
20001.  for  the  furniture  of  the  house  in 
Westbourn  place.  This  was  about  the 
illhorl2Lh  of  March.  On  his  cross- 
examination,  he  stated  thar  she  expressed 
her  expectations  of  paying  for  the  furni- 
ture by  the  sale  of  this  book,  by  sayi''g, 
''  If  I  do  not  obtain  so  much  money  tor 
it,  how  am  I  to  pay  for  all  this  fjini- 
ture  ?"  This  conversation  took  place 
about  fourteen  days  or*  three  weeks  after 
the  first  interview.  It  uas  certainly  after 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Inquiry,  for  she  said  s!ie  did  not 
know  of  it,  and  he  was  the  first  to  inform 
httr  of  it. 

Lord  Folkestone  was  called  ;  but 
the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  not 
insist  on  his  examination,  and  here  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  closed. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  then  rose 
to  address  the  Jury  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendants. The  Learned  Gentleman  ob- 
served, that  the  complexion  of  the  prose- 
cution was  not  only  to  be  collected  from 
the  tumult  which  they  had  heard  out  of 
doors,  but  also  by  the  manner  in  v\hich 
the  case  had  been  opened.  It  had  been 
of  late  much  the  fashion,  when  men  in 
the  situation  of  the  prosecutor  were  ip 
distress,  to  take  vvKat  is  called  ''  the  inde- 
pendent line,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  stand 
up  and  make  a  great  outcry  and  noise 
-tgainst  what  they  termed  '^Corruption.'' 
The  prosecutor,  Colonel  Wardle,  now 
driven  to  his  last  stakfe,  had  instructed  his 
Counsel  to  state,  that  government  had  dis- 
possessed the  vvitness.  Major  Dodd,  of  his 
valuable  appointmtnts,  as  a  chastisement 
(iie,  the  Attorney-General,  must  sup- 
|jo.se)  for  the  independence  of  his  princi- 
ples. When  the  Counsel  for  the  prose-* 
cution  had  stated  so  much,  he  confessed 
his  indignation  was  rou.sed,  and  he  had 
sent  for  the  papers  which  then  lay  before 
him,  and  which  contained  his  own  opi- 
nion, given  some  years  before,  upon  ^he 
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case  of  Major  Dodd,  and  which,  in  point 
of^'  fact,  led  to   the   dismissal,  which  was 
n  )^    made    the    ground    of    complaint 
agninst   rhe    government.     It    had   been 
assjcrted,  that  the  witnesses  had  been  at- 
tacked  by   government  forsooth  on  that 
account  :  but  at  present,  with  the  know- 
ledge he  had  on  the  subject,  it  could  only 
raise    his    disgust   and    contempt.     The 
Jury,  by  the    evidence  of  Mrs.    Clarke, 
as  given  on  a  former  trial,  would  have  a 
clue  to  find    that  Colonel  Wardle,  after 
sending   his  ailorney,  and  a  threatening 
le./uer,  informing  her  that  Serjeant  Best, 
if  she   made    her   appearance    in  Court, 
would  cut  her  up,   if  she  gave  her   testi- 
mony, V  ffered  terms  of  compromise,  that 
if  she    refused.    Colonel   Wardle    would 
give  It  cut  that  the  object  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  a  trick  of  the  Ministry.     Indeed 
so  it    had   been   proved   by  Corfield,  the 
attorney   of  Mr.   Wardle,  who   went   to 
her.     If  Mr    Wardle    did  not  send   that 
nu'ssage,   his  counsel   might  have  called 
Co-titui,  who   would    have  disproved  it. 
But  :iQ— -they  knew   better — they   knew 
they  dared  not  to  call  Corfield,  for  at  the 
bottom  of  mis  prosecution  there  would  be 
found  nothing  of  truth,    nothing  of  ho- 
nour, nothing   of  integrity,   nothing  in- 
deed but   shame   and   wickedness.     In  a 
ca^e  like  this,  by  the  unusual  mode  pur- 
sued, it  became  highly  necessary  that  the 
Jury  should  give  their  best  attention   to 
the  case  laid  before  them.     The  defend- 
ants had  been  denied  that  sort  of  evidence 
which  they  were  entitled  to  by  the  ma- 
nceuvres  that  had  been  practised  in  carry- 
ing on   the  prosecution.     Instead  of  in- 
dicting them  individually  for  perjury,  as 
they  might  have  done,  they  had  included 
them  all  in  one  prosecution  for  conspira- 
cy ; — a  species  of  proceeding  that  was 
before  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  law. 
The  oldest  practitioner  in  the  law  had 
never  heard   or  read  of  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding.    If  the  object  of  Col:  Wardle 
had   been   simply  to  obtain  justice,    he 
might  have  pursued  another  course.  Was 
there  any  evidence  of  conspiracy  }     The 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  said  that 
it  was  proved  by  showing  that  each  of  the 
two  witnesses  swore'falsely,  and  therefore, 
if  they  were  guilty,  he  must  also  prove 
that  Francis  Wright  suborned  them.     It 
was   only  the   supposition  that  Francis 
Wright  was  guilty  of  subornation  of  per- 
jury that  he  could  be  indicted  for  conspira- 
cy. If  any  ground  existed  for  that  supposi- 
tion, he  might   have   been  indicted  for 
subornation,  and  then  the  innocence  of 


the  whole  would  have  been  manifested  by 
the  testimony  of  each.  By  the  mode  that 
they  had  adopted,  the  wife  of  the  defend- 
ant, Francis  Wright,  who,  it  was  proved, 
was  present  at  the  conversation,  was  shut 
out,  so  that  they  would  see  that  they  were 
deprived   of  the   evidence   which    they 
otherwise  would  have  had.     The  prosecu- 
tor had  stated  that  he  hoped  he  might  suc- 
ceed, because  it  might  ultimately  lead  to 
the  rescinding  the  verdict  against  him. 
The  Learned  Gentleman  said  he  would  put 
it  to  his  Lordship,  whether  there  was  any 
proof  of  the  conspiracy,  but  he  would  de- 
cline the  contest,  and   reason  only  from 
the  facts  which  he  took  to  be  proved,  not 
only  that  the  defendant  was  acquitted, 
but  that  the  verdict  on  the  trial  was  right; 
let  them  consider  for  a  moment  who  the 
parlies  were.     In    the   first   place    Mrs. 
Clarke  was  a  woman  who,  previous  to  ihe 
year  1803,  had  been  supported  at  a  con- 
siderable expence,   that  she  had  then  the 
means  of  supplying  lo  the  utmost  extent 
her  unbounded  extravagance.      In    that 
state  of  things  Mr.  Wright  gav«  her  cre- 
dit to  the  amount  of  26001,  of  which  sum 
about  6001.  remained  due;  and  up   to  a 
certain  time,   there  was  no  doubt  in  his 
mind   but  that  it  would  be  paid.     Her 
state,  however,  had   altered ;  she  was  no 
longer   in   affluence;    the   hopes   which 
she  had  of  retaining  the  influence  which 
she  had  possessed,  had  given  way,  and 
she  was  left  pennyless.     In  that  situation 
she  was  found  by  Col.  Wardle.   It  would 
be   then   for  the  Jury  to  see  how  that 
gentleman    stood    with  respect    to   her. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  not 
the  means  of  paying  Wright  the  debt  of 
6001.  which  remained.     It  was  madness 
therefore  to  suppose  that  he  would  trust  her 
unless  the  Jury  could  bring  themselves  to 
believe   the   absurd   notions  which   Mr. 
Glennie  had  promulgated,  that  it  was  on- 
ly by  giving  her  additional  credit  that  he 
hoped  to  get  his  money.     Wh}'  in  the 
world,    to   trust   her   therefore   was    the 
greatest  absurdity  that  could  ever  enter 
into  the  contemplation  of  man.     Trust 
Mrs.   Clarke — a  mere  beggar — impossi- 
ble !  Let  them  see  how  Mr.  Wardle,  Ma- 
jor Dodd,  and  Mr.  Glennie  stood  in  this 
business.     Mr.  W.  had  built   his    hopes 
of  great  reputation  and  of  high  renown 
with  the  public  on  prosecuting  the  inqui- 
ry into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  indeed  the  cord  on  which  he  staked 
his  existence     He  had  no  other  object  in 
view  for  the  success  of  his  perilous  un- 
dertaking.    Well,  what  did  he  do  ?  Why, 
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he  sought  out  Mrs.  Clark©  as  the  person 
on  whose  testimony  he  was  to  carry  the 
inquiry  through. — H-e  hr.d  acknowle''afecl 
tiiat  he   iad  paid  her  lOOl.  only  two  days 
before  the  inquiry  was  instituted.     This 
was  the  retaining  fee  that  he  had  give  i 
her. — If  he   had   mentioned  this  circum 
stance  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
any  of  the  Honourable  Members,  neither 
he  nor   she  would   have  gone  fiee   from 
that  inquiry  without  receivin*?  dliJerent 
treatment.     Mr.  Wardle  had  every  ihi:)g 
•at  slake,  he  could  not  steer  without  Mrs. 
Clarkey  and  she  was  not  a  person  who 
would   give   her   evidence  without  some 
good    reasons  for   it.     She  was  excluded 
from  her  former  situation,  and  wished  to 
get  something ;    if,   therefore,   she   gave 
into  the  inquiry,  she  w^as  not   likely  to 
lend  her  a^sistfuice  without  those  positive 
assurances  of  supp:^rt   that  Mr.  Wardle 
had  givfii  her.     Besides,  that  the  threats 
that  he  threw  out,  that  if  her  old  friends 
did  not  assist  her,  her  new  friends  would 
^ivt'  her  reason  to  expect  that  assistance. 
Thus  stv)od  Col   Wardle  with  Mrs.  Clarke. 
How  tiicn  stood   Major  Dodd  ?  He  held 
the  situation  of  principal  confidential  Se 
cretary    to  one    of    his    Pdajesty's    sons, 
wasvvell    acquainted   with    the    inquiry 
that    was    ab«jut    to  be    made  into    the 
conduct    of    the     Duke    of    York,    ani. 
Jie     must    have    known    that   his    Royal 
Highness   the  D-ike  of  Rentes   fraternal 
feelings   would   have    been  wounded   by 
such     a      procedure    against    his    Royal 
Master's  brother.     Major  Dodd  then  was 
leaguing  with  jMr.  Wardle,  an  advocate 
ill  the  political  project  that  was  on  foot  to 
lower  the  character  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  then  Commander  in  Chief — cer- 
taiti  of  being  ruined  themselves  if  they 
failed,  but  looking  to  great  advantages 
if  the'y   succeeded.     They  were  risking 
their  fame,  their  character,  and   in  short 
every  thinjy  that  was  dear  to  them.    This 
private  secretary  was   found  then  in  the 
day  time  attending  the  consultations  in 
\Vestbourn-place,  and   at  midnight  most 
probably  would  go  fawning  to  his  Royal 
Master,  full   of  expressions  of  disappro- 
tion  and  disgust  at'  what  he  had   heard. 
So  much  for  the  conduct  of  Major  Dodd. 
The  next  on   the  list  was  Mr.  Glennie, 
and  was  he  less  implicated  than  the  other 
two }     No,  he  wa,s  not ;  by  his  own  con- 
fession he   had   taken  minutes  from  the 
mouth   of  Mrs.  Clarke ;  he  would  wish 
the  Jury  to  believe,  that  the.  object  of 
his.  journey  to   the   Coast  was   only  to 
examine    the    raartello    towers.      The 


learned    gentleman    declared,    that    he 
aimost  blushed  to  mention  the  conduct  of 
a  man  who   had  confessed   that   he  drew 
from  Mrs.  Clarke  all  the  private  inform- 
ation, for  the  purpose  of  studiously  com- 
mitting it  to  writing,  that  whatever  was. 
most  offensive  and  nauseous  he  mi.yht  re- 
gister for  his  future  purposes.    With  this 
evidence   before  them,   what  conclusion 
couid    the    Jury   draw,    but    that    iMr. 
v'V^right  gave  credit  to  Mr.  Wardle,  and 
not  to  Mrs.  C  who  bad  not  the  means  of 
paying  him  ?     W.  ,     Ir.  W^ardle  delicate 
in  gratifying  her  wi.-hes;  did   he  not  ad- 
vance her  1001.  and  was,  not  this  a  proof 
that  he  couid  not  stir  a  step  without  her? 
It  was  impossible,  it  vvas  incredible,  that 
she  would  have  given  her  testimony  with- 
out the  hope  of  receiving  a  rec<jmpence. 
After  her  visit  to  ihe  Martello  Towers, 
did  they  not  all   go  to   the  shop  of  Mr. 
Wright,  and  was   it  not  in  proof  that  he 
.vould  nos  trust  her  on  her  own  account? 
Being  there,  w^as  it  not  consi>tent  with 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  incon- 
sisttnt  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Wardle.  that 
he   should   be    'here   for    any   otlier  ob- 
ject   but  the  payment  of  the    monev  ? 
besides    all    the    goods    were    sent    in 
after    the   2d    of    September.       It    had 


been  said  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
^hat  the  bill  that  had  been  given  for  5001. 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  furniture  of 
'.Vestbourn-place.  But  this  assertion 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  ma^ 
chinery,  and  proved  that  the  transaction  of 
the  bdls  was  bonajide,  beca-ise  the  note 
accepted  by  Mrs.  Clarke  would  have 
been  presented  when  due.  The  receipt 
which  had  been  given  was  on  account  of 
goods  delivered  at  W^estbourn-ptace. 

[This  receipt,  which  was  dated  the  2d 
of  January,  was  here  read  by  the  Attoi-, 
ney  General ;  it  expressed  to  be  for  a 
note  received  from  Mr.  Illingworth. 
which,  when  paid,  was  to  be  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Clarke,] 

If  any  doubt  remained  on  the  minds  of 
the  Jury,  the  receipt  must  explain  the 
transaction;  with  respect  to  the  interest 
which  Mr.  Wardle  might  be  supposed  ta 
have  in  this  transaction,  was  his  own  adr 
mission,  that  in  the  eventof  a  verdict  go- 
ing against  the  defendants  in  this  trial, 
he  hoped  to  be  relieved  from  the  pay-^ 
ment  of  the  sum  awarded  against  him  in 
the  late  trial.  Major  Dodd  was  embark- 
ed in  the  same  boat;  was  removed  from 
his  own  connections;  and  when  he  found 
he  was  discovered,  he  >vished  the  Jury  ta 
believe,  in  his  o>vn  language,  that  he  had, 
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retired.  They  would  see  then  how  deep- 
ly he  was  interested  in  vSUj>porting  his 
lieu  iVieiid-;.  He  was  the  i)nly  other  wit- 
Tie»  tliat  said  a  word  agviiiist  the  testimo 
ny  on  the  fornier  trials  there  was  nothing 
in  shoiL  in  the  evidence  of  Wardle, 
jDodd,  and  Glennie  that  could  impeach 
the  solemn  testimony  which  the  dHferul- 
ants  had  given  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
\Vas  it   to  be  end'ired  that  Mr.  Wardle 
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sion,  the  Jury  mu-t  >ee  how  the  bench, 
even  at  that  kiie  hour  of  the  rii^ht,  was 
crowded  by  royal,  n(»ble,  and  distin- 
guihed  persons  [On  the  Itf:  of  die  learn- 
ed Jurlge  sat  the  Duk(->  of  York  and 
Keni,  li's  highness  the  Duke  of  Giouccs- 
ter,  I  he  Earls  sif  Moiia  a-.d  Chiclje-^ter, 
IVTr.  Tierney.  &c  ],  none  of  whom  had 
been  called  and  these  subjuMuas  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  raisirrg   tn  the  public 


shr^uld  now  come  forward,  and  sav  that  ;>?z?zf/.  that  their  testimony  ivou Id  give 
the  woman  whom  he  desired  shcaiKI  hf^lweight  to  the  proseci'tion-  arid  for  sa:/ing' 
believed  on  her  mere  ipse  dixit  m  the  the  late  verdict  was  a  trick  of  the  ^uijus- 
course  of  the  inquiry,  must  now  be  dis-  try  Such  a  mode  o.  j;ruce«  ti<n^  uad  jii 
credited   on  her  oath?  Could  he  ask  the  it  more  than  met   the  pub  ic  eve  or  ear. 

His    learned    friend,    very    ill-advi^ef.iiy. 


Jury  to  disbelieve  her  leslimony  when  he 
produced  her  to  attack  and  endeavc;ur  to 
tarnish  and  sully  the  character  and  cre- 
dit of  the  S  n  of  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms!     She  then  according  to  his  aver 


njent  was  all  simplicity!  all  honour!  all 
truth!  but  now,  not  even  the  sanction  of 
an   oath  was  to  procure   for  her  credit 


had  thrown  out  an  insimiation,  ih<«t  there 
was  someihing  in  the  former  pniceeding 
v\hich  could  not  meet  the  public  e>e. 
He  had  bbldly  said,  Jrom  his  in.Miuctions 
no  doubt,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that 
he  slo<  d  up  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
learned  friend's  speech,  Und  chaiienged 


She  then  was,  as  to  veracity  unimpeach-  him  to  the  proof.ahat  ""if  they  dare  call 
able  — he,  Mr.  Wardle,  well  knowing  atl the  principal  juggler  in  the  transaction, 
the  time  that  the  witness,  so  adornediarising  out  of  the  situation  in  vvhich  nei- 
with  all  these  precious  virtues,  had  re-lther  his  birth  nor  character  had  pi  iced 
ceived  a  doceur  for  her  evidence,  the!  him,  tli^  Attorney  General  knows  w  ho  I 
,  sumoflOOI.  within  the  first  days  of  their!  mean,  but  1  do  not  wish  to  disclose 
acquidntance,  and  also,  that  she,  from  her!  names.  Til  bring  up  a  story  that  shall 
^necessities,  had  been  compelled  to  take  harrow  up  h's  soul." — Who  or  what  his 
"  tile  loan  of  a  pitiful  51.  from  Major  Dodd.  learne"rl  friend  mean*,  bv  this  dark  rnsinu- 
\V as  it  possible  that  the  Jury  would  take  a' ion  he  was  at  a  loss  to  cf^njecture, 
her  testimony  to  redetm  the  character  rf  When  he  had  heard  this  utlkno\^n  per- 
Mr.  Wardle?  Had  any  doubt  been  irn-|Son  depiced  as  ^'  (he  principal  juggler,^* 
plied  during  ihe  investigation  of  her  ve  I  he  was  derious  to  know  who  was  meant, 
racily?  Why,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  albecause  if  he  were  within  the  reac4i  of 
Very  saint  up  to  the  time  of  the  decision 'man  and  ho.ise  he  winild  have  sent  off 
,on  tiiat  inquiry.  Since,  however,  to  suit  immediately  for  him  to  appear  in  Couit, 
his  own  purpose,  he  had  discovered  that  if  he  could  have  prevailed  on  his  learned 
fbe,  even  she,  was  all  falsehood,  all  foul-  frie:  d  to  have  called  on  him,  or  could 
ness,  all  perjury.  Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  even  have  guessed  one  om,  aOer  he 
that  with  such  disgraces  as  had  bef^illen^ should  have  made  his  a})peari)nce.  But 
iMr.  Waidle  (for  he  could  not  call  them  no — his  ieirned  friend  would  not  give 
by  any  oilier  name),  he  should  set  up'  his, him  the  clue  ;  this  person,  therefore, 
testimony  ugainst  hers.  Against  the  tes-!nnict  remain  in  darkne.ss,  and  must  bu 
timony  of  Mr.  Ward  e.  Major  Dodd,  anditaken   as  the  more   phantom  of  his  own 


Mr,  (jlennie,  they  had  ihe  testimony  of 
Mr,  Francis  Wright.  Mrs  C  arke.  and 
Mr.  Wrighi's  brother:  »he  latterof  whom 
his  learned  friend  had  taunted,  or  half 
taunted,  as  being  the  partner  of  Mr.  F. 
Wright.  He  wished  that  his  learned 
friend  had  been  able  to  call  him,  in  order 
to  show  how  that  fact  s  ood  He  (he 
Attorney  General)  should  then  have  been 
able  to  have  dealt  with  him,  and  shown 
that  those  surmises  vveie  only  the  state- 
ment of  counsel  made  in  consequence  of 
the  fabrications  of  his  client.  There  had 
been  no  want  of  subpoenas  on  the  gcca« 


brain  ;  he  was  afraid  to  meet  nothing  in 
this  case.  The  defendants  wcie  private 
individvals,  and  why  these  dark  insinua" 
tions  shfui.d  be  made  he  cfjuid  not  con- 
ceive, ihey  could  ordybe  made  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  that  clamour  by  which 
Mr.  Wardle  was  greeted  on  leaving  the 
Court.  Having  made  these  observations, 
he  should  <:onc.nde,  stating  that  he  did  ^ 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  farther  into 
ihern,  for  the  strength  of  his  case  remain- 
ed yet  behind,  and  he  saw  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  been  wondering  for  some  time 
that  he  had  not  before  stated  it.     His 
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and  stating  that  he  had  sent  his  carnage 
For  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  there.] 
I  went  to  Col.  Wardic  in  consequence  of 
the  letter  which  has  just  been  read.  I 
found  the  Colonel  at  breakfast^  in  the 
front  drawing-room,  with  several  persons. 
On  my  entering,  he  directed  the  servant 
to  light  a  fire  in  the  back  drawing-room. 
(To  be  continued. J 


learned  fiiend  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  who 
had  so  ably  conducted  his^defence  on  the 
late  tMHl,  had  been  subpcrnaed,  but  they 
had  not  dared  to  call  him  into  Court.  In 
tut.  address  that  Mr.Wardle  had  made  to 
ihe  People  of  England,  he  had  stated 
that  his  counsel  had  not  called  Major 
Dodd  or  Glennie,  because  they  believed 
that  no  Jury  would  give  credit  to  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  JVow  his 
learned  friend  might  have  been  called  to 
prove  that  fact;  but  no,  they  rather 
chose  to  go  to  the  Jury,  and  to  take  the 
chance  of  their  disbelieving  Mrs.  Clarke's 
evidr-nce.  That  chance  did  not  prosper. 
Mr.  Attorney  (General,  after  making  some 
farther  observations,  expressed  his  wishes 
tc  si'l  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ;  he  had, 
ho.\  ever,  an' evidence  to  bring  forward, 
which  would  show  them,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Stokes,  the  defendant^'  present  attor- 
ney, how  lamentable  a  thing  it  was  to 
(lepart  from  the  truth.  He  then  stated 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  S.'okes  (which  will 
be  found  in  our  report  after  the  conclu- 
«iou  of  thj.s' speech),  uj>on  whose  testimo- 
ny he  defied  them  to  cast  any  reflection. 
lie  was  not  oidy  an  honourable  man,  but 
he  was  als(;  honoured  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  tiie  learned  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cation.  When  they  had  heard  v/hat  he 
had  to  disclose,  they  would  rejoice  in  be- 
ing enabied  to  deliver  from  the  trammels 
men  who  were  encompassed  with  such  a 
net,  as  that  which  had  been  cast  round 
the  det^endants.  In  conclusion,  he  relied 
very  securely  on  their  verdict  being  giv- 
eii  in  favour    f  his  cli'ents.  ^ 

Mr.  Stokes,  Attorney  for  the  Defend- 
ants, was  then  called. 

Previous  to  his  examination,  Mr.  Alley 
applied  to  his  Lordsliip,  to  permit  the  ex- 
am,nation  to  be  postponed  until  he  could 
send  for  Mr.  Wardle,  who  had  left  the 
Court. 

To  this  application  his  Lordship  very 
handsomely  assen  ed,  observing  that  he 
sat  there  for  the  furtherance  of  justice, 
and  would  wait  the  live  minutes  as  requi- 
red by  I  he  learned  counsel.  ' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.Wardle  made  his 
appearance,  and  then 

Mr.  Stokes  was  examined. 

i  received  (said  he)  a  summons  to  at- 
tend the  House  of  Commons. — [The  sum- 
mons was  read,  dated  6ih  of  Feb.  requir- 
ing his  attendance  at,  the  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York.  A 
letter  wa>^  also  read  from  Mr.  Wardle  of 
the  date  of  the  7th  of  February,  desiring 
to  see  Mr.  Stokes  at  his  (Mr.W.'s)'housc, 


TO  THE    CHAIRMEN,  (PRO  TEM- 
PORE,)   OF    THE    DIFFERENT 
GRAiND  JURIES  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  EMPIRE  : 

RECOMMENDING  TO  THEIR  ATTEN- 
TION, AND  FOR  THEIR  EXAMPLE,  A 
MOST  IMPORTANT  AND  VALUABLE 
LITTLE  PAMPHLET, 

Entitled  "  Seven  Charges  to  Grand  Ju- 
ries," jchtch  was  published  some  years  agOy  jawcT 
dedicated  to^  and  gratefully  accepted  by.,  that  im- 
viortal  Statosmarij  the  RiGUT.  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke  I 

By  ALBION  ! 

^*  Inspicere  ianquam  in  speculum  in  vitas  omnium 
JubeOf  atque  ex  aUissumere  eicemplum  sibiV 

Terence. 

LETTER  VII. 

Gentlemen, — The  rank  you  main- 
tain in  your  respective  counties,  and  the 
services  which  that  local  rank  enables 
you  to  render  the  community  at  large, 
expose  you  to  this  importuniiy  : — It  is, 
to  recommend  to  your  notice,  in  the  most 
urgent  manner,  a  small  pamphlet,  just 
put  into  my  hands,  entitled  "  Seven  Char- 
ges to  Grand  Juries,  &c.^' — The  moral 
and  eloquent  author  was  too  diffident  to 
say  by  whom,  or  where  the  charges  were 
delivered.  Indeed  some  years  have  since 
elapsed;  but,  alas!  Gentlemen,  the 
"  charges"  are,  unfortunately,  as  yet,  by 
no  means  unseasonable,  for  the  lion  still 
walks  abroad,  and  few  are  found  so  capa- 
ble as  this  judicious  writer,  of  exciting 
the  dormant  attention  of  a  too  unsuspect- 
ing people. 

The  pamphlet  itself,  bearing  the  sterile 
marks  of  provincial  business,  is  not  cal- 
culated for  an  extensive  circulation,  or  to 
satisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  the  gene- 
rality of  readers;  but  I  must  presume  to 
assert,  that  the  man  who  would  seek  to 
avert  from  it  any  portion  of  that  merit 
which  it  so  unquestionably  deserves, 
could  neither  be  deemed  the  lover  of  elo- 
quence, the  adrocate  of  truth,  or  the  friend 
of  his  country. 

The  charges  contain  much  multifarious 
matter,  but  as  it  for  the  most  part  relates 
to  the  conditionbof  the  county  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  and  to  circumstan- 
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ces  which  ho  longer  exist,  I  shall  confine 
my  observations  simply  to  ale-houses  and 
Is^ditious  puhlications,  to  which  the  au- 
thor, with  great  propriety,  attributes  all 
the  calamities  of  the  State !  It  is  only  ju>it, 
however,  to  remark,  that  one  particular 
view  pervades  the  whole  work.  An  ab- 
horrence of  Regicide  France,  and  an  ap- 
prehension of  British  Reformists,  are  ma- 
nifest in  every  line.  The  enlightened 
author  appears  to  think,  that  France  has, 
through  the  means  of  this  description  of 
her  friends,  been  able  to  support,  and  see, 
with  arrogant  satisfaction,  a  continuance 
of  the  war;  that  these  are  the  men,  who, 
making  her  believe  what  they  still  so  ar- 
dently wish  may  happen,  have  expatia- 
ted, in  ail  the  passions  of  the  drama,  on 
the  discontent  and  wretchedness  of  their 
countrymen;  that  rebellion,  jacobin 
friendship  and  equality  form  their  creed 
of  political  worship;  and  that  no  oppor- 
tunity willingly  escapes  these  itinerant 
Reformers  of  the  world,  the  employment 
of  which  can  undermine  our  remaining 
happiness,  disturb  our  unanimity,  and 
enfeeble  our  efforts  of  resistance.  The 
author's,  respect  for  such  men  does  hot 
appear  to  be  ripened  into  any  kind  of 
confidence ;  neither  was  he  inclined  to 
recommend  us  to  trust  their  abilities  with 
a  share  of  our  governmental  concerns  j 
nor  their  integrity ,vf\i\\  an  arrangement 
of  our  finances  I  To  follow  his  advice,  we 
ought  never  to  yield  ourselves  up  to  the 
soft  responsive  harmony  of  Whig  elo- 
quence, but  leave  the  full-enjoyment  of 
levelling  fraternity  to  others,  and  never 
encourage  mischievous  innovations  which 
tarnish  the  character  of  mankind  and  tam- 
per with  the  virtues  of  the  heart ! 

A  friend  to  his  country,  a  friend  to  so- 
cial order,  and  to  our  present  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  author  contem- 
plated on  the  various  events  which  were 
passing  before  him  with  the  deepest  sen- 
sations of  indignation  and  shame.  The 
great,  the  wonderful  success,  attending 
the  arms  of  France,  and  which  would 
consequently  spread  all  her  mad  and  in- 
coherent principles  over  the  \Thole  face 
of  Europe,  excited  much  pain,  and  a  ter- 
ror, from  viewing,  in  anticipation,  in  what 
manner  this  success  would  ultimately  af- 
fect Great  Britain.  For  he  appeared 
sensible,  with  what  artful  cunning  and  in- 
dustry the  principles  of  rebellion  were 
circulated  in  Frraice,  and  in  every  other 
state,  open  to  admit  them,  in  order  to  se- 
cure partizans  to  their  cause.  He  well 
knew  such  novel  and  fascinating  doctrines 


were  calculated  to  attract;  to  mislead 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  to 
meet  with  many  designing  and  zealous 
advocates.  He  vi'ell  knew  that,  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  populous  state,  there  always 
exist  men,  and  men  not  a  few  in  number, 
who,  discontented  with  their  present  con- 
dition, whatever  that  condition  may  b<i^ 
and  ambitious  of  raising  themselves  to  ani 
elevated  point  of  distinction,  are  prepa- 
red to  seize  every  favourable  opportunity 
to  alter  that  condition,  and  to  lift  them" 
selves  into  notice.  Governed  by  these, 
and  similar  convictions,  he  exhorts,  he 
admonishes  his  auditors,  he  addresses 
them  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  an  ancient 
Roman  ;  he  calls  upon  them  to  c-herish 
loyal  and  honourable  principles;  to  make 
great  and  uncommon  exertions,  and  not 
to  cramp  and  bend  the  spirit  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  entering  into  mean  and  * 
treasonable  associations!  l^e  tells  them 
the  importance  of  the  object  at  stake,  is 
no  less  than  their  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent, nation,  and  that  the  rage  which 
fills  the  bosom  of  their  enemy  can  only 
be  quenched  in  the  blood  of  their  extinc- 
tion. He  shows  them  how  serious  and 
critical  were  the  times,  and  implores  them 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government 
with  a  liberality  and  energy  becoming 
the  former  greatness  of  their  disposition 
and  character. 

Such,  gentlemen,  was  the  general  drift 
of  this  pamphlet,  at  the  time  it  was  pub- 
lished. I  now  revert  to  the  danger  of 
seditious  publications,  and  the  disorder  of 
ale-houses. — In  his  capacity  of  Chair- 
man, he  solemnly  warns  the  Jury  to  be 
upon  their  guard  agivinst  all  taritings  a.nd 
harangues,  which  aim  at  the  subversion 
of  government,  and  va  hich  are  inconsistent 
with  the  pe?ice  and  orde*-  of  society  ;  and, 
above  all,  to  abridge  the  superfluity  of 
village  ale-houses,  that  deplorable  source 
of  most  of  the  disorders  and  tumults,  vi- 
ces and  crimes,  poverty  and  poor  rates  in 
the  king'dom.  To  promote  tlii>i  design,  or 
at  least  to  correct  the  evil,  he  addressed 
the  keepers  of  inns  and  ale-houses  in  thia 
simple,  yet  useful  manner.  *<  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  render  it  peculi- 
arly necessary,  that  good  order  and  rule 
should  be  most  diligently  kept  in  your 
several  houses;  in  particular,  that  ^w?7iZd//5 
and  disorders  of  every  kind,  and  against 
whatever  person  directed;  the  publica- 
tion oi  seditious  ivritings ;  and  the  hold- 
ing of  seditious  debates  and  conversationSr 
should  be  most  carefully  prevented. — 
There  is  much  reason  to  fear,  and  indeed 
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no  room  trj  doubt,  that  public  c/^^^wr^an- 1— «anfie  have  chang<'d,  from  depravity  of 
ces  and  mischief j,  eittier  Have  their  Dey;in-Ithinki4)g,  and  s<»me  have  apostatized  /or 


ning,   Of   tiiid   a   great   im  rease,    in  mns 
and  aJe-houses,     For  ihis  reason,  the  ma- 
within    these    iiundreds     have 


gistrates 


thou«/lit  fu   to  call 


yau  together 


111 


ord 


er 


to  your  receiving  an  admonitiun;  and,  1 
do  accordingly  ailuionish  you,  that  you 
and  all  pers.;ns  employed  by  you,  in  the 
fttHna^euient  of  your  houses,  do  conduct 
yourselves  as  peaceable  and  faitiiful  sub 
jticts  of  the  King:  and  also,  thar  you  di- 
ligent ly  observe  the  conduct  of  persons 
resorting  to  your  houses  ;  and  speedily 
report  to  a  Magistrate  any  riotous  or  tu- 
multuous behaviour,  whether  it  be  on  a 
pretence  of  loyalty,  or  from  manifest  fUS" 
affection  :  for,  whoever  disturbs  the  pub- 
lic peace,  he  is  an  enemy  to  his  King!  1 
must  farther  admonish  you,  that  your 
Houses  are  licensed  solely  for  the  public 
accommodation  and  benefit,  therefore, 
whenever  any  t>f  them  shall  cease  to  an- 
swer that  good  purpose.  Magistrates  will 
be  bound  in  duty  to  reduce  the  number 
of  them,  which,  in  most  of  our  villages, 
>s  very  unnecessarily  great/' 

So  far,  Gentlemen,  I  have  given  you 
the  sentiments  of  a  man,  whose  conduct 
as  a  Cnairman,  and  whose  writings  as  a 
scholar,  inspire  me  with  every  sentiment 
of  veneration  and  respect.  Permit  m  • 
now  to  intrude  my  own  opinions,although 
on  the  subject  which  has  but  just  been 
dilated. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "Seven 
Charges,"  seditious  writings  have  multi- 
plied in  so  alarming  a  manner,  that  those 
rery  Newspapers  which  were  at  that  time 
attached  to  the  government,  have  now 
changed  sides,  and  areas  degenerate  and 
licentious  as  they  possibly  can  be.  Be- 
sides, paper.v  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  find  their  way  into  habitations  that 
formerly  had  no  pretensions  of  the  kind. 
The  e^tabiishment  of  Sunday  atul  Lan- 
castrian schools  have  increased  this  abi- 
lity and  appetite  for  news,  to  so  greedy 
an  excess,  that  it  can  only  be  appeased 
bv  showv  and  stimulatinsc  entertain- 
lucnls.  'lliis  dangerous  conviction.  Gen- 
tlemen, has  operated  on  most  of  the  Lon- 
don prints;  the  loyal  have  become  dis- 
aii'fCteJ;  the  disaffected  treasonable,  and 
nnd  the  treasonable  ferocious  and  fierce  ! 
There   never   has   been  a  time  when  the 


bread/  Whde  new  ones,  who  would  de^ 
vole  theic  energies  to  constitutional  wri- 
ting, are  deterred  from  the  generous  ef- 
fort,  by  the  absolute  want  of  patronage, 
without  which  they  cannot  hope  to  over- 
come   the    corruption   and  depravity  of 
the  public  mind!  The  above  apostacy, 
however,    is    a    melancholy    necessity, 
and  one  which  cries  for  correction  more 
than  any  other  evil  that  tends  to  desolate 
the  land.  Cobbettcalculated  thathecould 
double  his  income  by  becoming  the  ene- 
my, instead  of  continuing  the  advocate  of 
the  state!    Experience   has  justified   his 
reckoning;  and  almost  every  other  Editor 
is  following  the  infamous  example  which 
he  has  set  1 !  In  consequence,  the  number 
of  good  weekly  publications  is  very  few  in- 
deed; and  of  daily,  ther-e  absolutely  is  not 
one  ttQ  be  found.   There  is  not  one  but  what 
\s  tfjMnifiiiing  or  evasive;  luke- warm  or  inti- 
midated, treac  hero  us,  or  unsound  IThisva- 
ciilanov  and  tlaijitiousness  are  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  as,  from  the  corruption  of 
education  and  society,  those  papers  form 
the  study  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  system 
oi'  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  youth  of 
the  land.     The  full  extent  of  this  danger 
can    with  difficulty    be  conceived ;    for 
nothing  has  so  direct  a  tendency  to  de- 
bauch the  world,  as   to  debauch  igno-, 
ranee  and  youth:  and  the  earlier,  it  be 
made,  the  more    effectual;   for  thereby 
innocence  and  virtue  may  be  so  effaced 
as,  in  a  little  time,  to  leave  no  memory  or 
trace  of  them  on  the  mind — no  more,  re- 
collection of  them  than  had  Quartilla,  m 
Petronius  Arbiter,  who,  though  a  young 
woman,  did  not  remember  that  she  had 
ever  been  a  maid  /  /  Under  such  circum- 
stances, then,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  of 
extraordinary  public  utility,  if,  in  your 
respective  charges  to  Grand  Juries,  yoa 
would  not  only  recommend  an  attention 
to  the  decorum  and  number  of  inns  and 
ale-houses,  but  also  make  it  well  under' 
stood,  that  the  Magistrates  would,  in  fu- 
ture, deny  any  coantenance  to  such  hou- 
ses as  took  in  "  Cobbett's  Register;  the 
British  Press;  the  Statesman;  the  Chro- 
nicle; the  Examiner;  or,  the  Independ- 
ent Whig.''    It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  gen- 
tlemen, that  150,000  numbers  of  the  above 
prints,  and  of  others  of  an  equally  de- 


periodical  literature  of  a  metropolis  was  praved   tint,    are  disseminated  weekly; 


sunk  so  deep  in  prostitution,  prf)fligacy, 
and  disgrace  I  Tliere  hardly  subsists  a  pa- 
per of  sterling  in.leG:iity or  unsullied  faith  ! 
•Most  vvriierij  have  abandoned  the  state : 


and,  admitting  that  only  ten  persons  have 
access  to  each  impression,  the  number  of 
Englishmen  exposed  to  this  mental  poi- 
son, still  will  aaaouat  to  ONE  million? 
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FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  diuriiaUy, 
and  every  succeeding  seven  days!  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  such  inns  and 
ale-houses  as  take  in  treasonable  papers, 
generally  placard  the  vice  on  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  their  premises,  I  never 
ride  in,  or  around  London,  but  what — 
'*  The  Statesman  every  evening '^ — "  The 
Independent  Whig  taken  in  here^^  &c. 
strikes  my  attention,  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect an  instance  of  ever  seeing  an  honour- 
able or  loyal  paper  so  notified  and  an- 
nounced !  I  fear  this  is  a  tacit  admission 
that  nearly  all  the  public-houses  of  low 
resort  derive  an  interest  from  such  pub- 
lications, and  that,  after  the  manner  of 
Italian  brothels,  they  find  it  profitable  to 
publish  their  prostitution  on  the  exterior 
of  their  house  ! 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations. 
Gentlemen,  with  the  recital  of  a  fact,  for 
the  authenticity  of  which,  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  every  gentleman 
of  the  Irish  Lieutenancy,  of  1798,  can 
vouch. — It  (vas  discovered  that  several 
private  men  in  the  Militia  regiment  of  the 
county  of  Monaghan  quartered  in  Eel- 
fast,  a  town  notorious  for  disaflection  and 
sedition,  had  been  seduced  to  become 
members  of  the  infamous  society  of  Uni- 
ted Irishmen,  and  had  taken  the  oath  ad- 
ministered to  all  the  members?  of  that  de- 
testable gang  of  traitors,: — Many  of 
them  were  immediately  arrested  and 
tried  by  Courts-Martial ;  four  of  them 
were  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  others  to 
various  species  of  military  punishment. 
The  four  tvretches  condemned  to  death, 
when  kneeling  on  their  coffins,  prepared 
for  the  fatal  bullets,  declared,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  they  had  been  sedu- 
ced from  their  allegiance,  and  into  the 
measures  which  brought  them  to  their  de- 
plorable situation,  principally  by  reading 
the  treasonable  publications  in  "  the 
Northern  Star;"  and  earnestly  ex- 
horted their  fellow  soldiers  never  to  per- 
use that  flagitious  paper.  This  pathetic 
dying  exhortation,  and  the  view  of  the 
bleeding  carcases  of  these  unhappy  vic- 
tims to  treason,  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  private  soldiers  of  the  regiment, 
that,  upon  their  return  to  their  quarters, 
they  unanimously  drew  up  a  dec'aralion 
of  their  repentance,  and,  on  the  following 
night,  stole  from  their  barracks,  broke' 
into  the  printing-house,  and  demolished 
the  presses,  the  types,  and  the  whole  of 
the  editor's  professional  apparatus  ! 

May  I  presume.  Gentlemen,  to  remind 


"  Northern  Stars. '*  In  the  political  ga- 
laxy, there  is  no  planet  that  shines  with 
such  malignant  lustre  as  that  of  CoB- 
bett's  Weekly  Register.  I  invoke 
you  to  prohibit  it  in  the  houses  of  your- 
selves, publicans,  and  friends.  Remem- 
ber, I  denounce  it  as  the  inost  dangerous 
paper  that  ever  was  published  in  any  ci- 
vilized and  christian  count? y,  or  in  any 
country  whatsoever,  where  any  form  of 
regular  government  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
served !  There  are  other  papers,  too, 
which  you  will  find  it  profiiable  to  sup- 
press in  your  charges  to  grand  juries ; 
particularly  those  which  I  have  named  in 
a  preceding  paragraph, 

You  fuid.  Gentlemen,  that  I  attribute 
to  you,  considerable  influence  around 
your  respective  homes.  I  even  employ 
the  word  *  sup})ress,*  from  a  firm  belief 
that  it  is  2M  your  power  to  promote  or  to 
annihilate  whatever  papers  you  may 
please  to  approve  of  or  to  despise.  Hi- 
therto, though  I  have  always  regarded 
this  subject  in  a  proper  light,  yet  1  am 
much  indebted  to  the  author  of  '^  Seven 
Charges"  for  additional  information  on  sa 
important  a  head  ;  and  if  his  eye  be  yet 
animated,  and  should  meet  this  passage, 
I  entreat  him  to  regard  it  as  a  tribute  to 
his  genius  and  his  worth. — Yes,  Gentle- 
men, it  is  in  your  power  to  advance  the 
intercots  of  your  country  far  beyond  the 
limited  range  that  is  erroneously  under- 
stood. Your  office  is  eminently  adapted 
to  promote  the  Avelfare  of  human  nature, 
and  to  propagate  tlie  peace  and  prosperi* 
ty  of  mankind.  You  have  revenues,  dig- 
nities, titles,  and  learning,  to  distinguish 
you  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  as 
no  emolument  is  attached  to  your  servi- 
ces, they  are  esteemed  more  valuable 
than  those  of  the  church  or  the  robcv  In 
short,  it  is  in  your  power  to  conciliate,  to 
confirm,  and  toanimate  the  j.eople  on  the 
side  of  religion,  morals,  and  social  order. 
It  is  in  your  power.  Gentlemen,  to  apply 
to  each,  the  several  topics  which  are  best 
suited  to  our  circumstances,  our  condi- 
tions, our  prejudices,  and  our  wants.  Pro- 
fit, I  beseech  you,  by  your  situation. 
Emulate  the  example  of  the  sage  author 
of  the  "Seven  Charges."  If  to  the  peo- 
ple he  again  and  again  recommended 
and  inculcated,  and  enforced,  with  all  the 
varied  beauty  and  energy  of  his  fascina- 
ting eloquence,  a  principle  of  obedience, 
submission,  and  resj.ect  to  their  lawful 
rulers  of  every  denomination  ;  to  magis- 
trates, and  to  ali   men  in   the' exercise  of 


you    that    this     country    has    also    its  local  authority,  be  did  not  spare  to  re 
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count,  in  the  calmer  tone  of  more  argu- 
mentative discussion,  the  faults  and  errors 
to  which  their  stations  render  them  pecu- 
liarly liable,  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  that  union  between  mercy 
and  justice,  without  which,  the  one  de- 
generates into  weakness,  and  the  other  in- 
to cruelty;  and  to  admonish  them,  for 
their  own  tranquillity  and  happiness,  to 
protect,  not  oppress  the  people  ;  as  well 
as  to  improTe,  not  impair,  the  legal  secu- 
rity of  the  subject  in  his  person  and  in  his 
property.  Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  this  eminent  wri- 
ter. 1  once  more  recommend  it  to  your 
notice.  To  soften  the  obdurate,  to  con- 
vince the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  vindic- 
tive, are  employments  worthy  your  de- 
liberation.— Nor  let  the  present  cry  a- 
gainst  the  imbecility  of  some  few  States- 
men seduce  you  to  form  a  general  opini- 
on of  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. No  government  cov  Id  subsist  for 
a  month,  i/*  INDIVIDUAL  errors  were  to 
justify  defection  !  And  particularly  hold 
in  view,  i[\2iifew  errors  and^euj  faults  of 
government  can  authorise  AN  APPEAL 
TO  THE  PEOPLE,  who  ought  hot  to  judge 
what  they  cannot  understand,  and  whose 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reason, 
hut  caught  by  contagion  !  J  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
your  devoted  servant, 
Albion. 


Bath,  has  safelv  reached  me. 


[35« 
His  threat 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  THE  Public. — The  vast  increase 
of  important  Public  Documents,  foreign 
and  domestic,  has  reduced  me  to  the  al- 
ternative of  either  publishing  a  double 
number,  or  of  abandoning  that  feature  of 
my  Register  which  will  give  it  the  chief 
ascendancy  over  Cobbett's.  My  readers 
will  recollect,  that  I  have  gone  on  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  without  once  giving 
them  a  duplicate  ;  and  when  I  assure 
them,  that  its  publication  will  aftbrd  me 
an  opportunity  of  inserting  some  ff^w  of 
the  numerous  favours  of  Correspondents, 
«*  well  as  many  of  the  documents  in 
question,  I  trust  they  will  consider  its 
appearance  an  advantage.  To  me,  I  as- 
sure them,  it  will  be  attended  with  a 
highly  serious  loss ;  being  in  every  respect 
a  double  expense.  I,  however,  intend  to 
publish  a  supplementary  number  next 
\V  idnesday. 

To  Albion.- — I  hasten  to  comply  with 
the  wish  of  Albion,  by  informing  him 
that  his  large  packet,  dispatched  from 


of  withdrawing  his  literary  aid,  should  I 
presume  to  institute  any  impertinent  en- 
quiries, IS  surely  superfluous!  He  can,  if 
he  please,  preserve  all  the  mystery  and 
all  the  secrecy  of  Junius;  for  even  had 
I  more  than  woman^s  curiosity,  my  inte^ 
rest,  setting  honour  aside,  would  foi  iid 
the  exertion  of  it!  May  1  entreat  him  to 
find  time,  notwithstanding  the  appr  ach- 
ing "  public  duty' ^  to  which  he  has  allud- 
ed, to  continue  his  literary  recreations  ? 
As  to  secrecy,  I  must  be  permuted  to 
hope,  that  as  he  seems  to  think  it  neces- 
sary, he  will  not  suffer  the  pleasure  of 
adulation  to  induce  him  to  make  the  dis-  ' 
covery!  La  Rochefoucauld  most  truly 
says,  *' How  can  a  man  expect  that  ano- 
ther will  keep  his  secret,  when  he  is  prov- 
ing to  him  that  it  is  more  than  he  can  do 
himself'."'  I  anticipate  great  eclat  from 
the  publication  of  Albion's  extraordinary 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wilber force! 

•'Charles  Jones  is  informed,  that 
his  last  Communication  has  been  hand- 
ed over  to  the  Gentleman  whom  he  so 
scurrilously  and  unjustly  abuses.  I  say 
unjustly,  because  it  is  not  possible  that 
he  can  know  any  thing  of  the  gentle- 
man in  question,  whose  talents  are  ma- 
terially superior  to  his  own,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge.  A  man  Vic« 
customed  to  write  for  the  press,  may 
write  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  shapes,  if  he 
can  but  find  time  !  Nay,  though  Charles 
chuses  to  pay  me  the  negative  compli- 
ment of  hoping  that  I  will  write  more 
myself,  I  insist  that  he  does  not  know 
ichat  quantity  I  write,  nor  is  it  proper 
that  he  should.  For  aught  he  can  guess, 
I  may  be  the  author  of  the  very  senti- 
ments, at  which  he  is  so  indignant!  But 
if  the  declaration  will  give  him  any  sa- 
tisfaction, I  assure  him  that  I  am  not ! 
As  Charles,  however,  has  though  proper 
to  decline  the  challenge  which  I  offered 
him,  and  will  not  take  the  advantage  of 
proving  the  Awpcr-extraordinary  talents 
which  he  possesses,  he  may  be  assured 
that  this  notice  is  the  close  of  the  Cor- 
respondence between  us.  The  postage 
of  his  letters  will  not  concern  me,  but  he 
must  not  flatter  himself  that  I  shall  no- 
tice any  more  of  them  in  any  way. 
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**  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country ;  and  though  I  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride, — that  their  father  never  bowed 
ITHE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  FRANCE !!!" — Extract  from  CobbetCs  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Ilaio/cesburj/j  published  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 


Contents  : — A  refutation  of  the  infamous  remarks  of  Cohbetty  contained  in  his  Register  of  the  2d  insU 
in  which  it  is  shoivn  that  we  are  in  no  danger  ivhat  ever  from  France  ;  but  that  France  will  yet  be  in  im- 
minent danger  whatever  from  us,  provided  Ministers  refuse  to  compromise  the  honour  of  the  country  by 
a  dangerous  peacCy  and  resolve  to  check  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobins. — A  Letter  to  Albiov,  entreating 
him  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  exposing  the  horrible  machinations  of  Cobbett ;  from  whom  the 
State  is  in  more  danger  than  from  the  united  efforts  nf  all  the  modern  VVhigs  ;  in  this  Letter  is  con- 
tainedsome  ludicrous  afiecdotes  of  Cobbetfs  hypocrisy  totmrds  the  Irish. — The  second  Letter  of  Albi- 
on to  Col.  Wardle,  with  an  appeal  to  the  People  of  England,  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  theif 
may  retrieve)  their  present  degraded  character. — Buonaparte's  Address  to  the  Senate. 
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"  How  shocking  it  is,  that  we  no  sooner  get 
"  rid  of  one  humbug,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
"  stumble  upon  another!"  Anon. 


About  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  since  I 
pledged  myself  to  take  some  notice  of  an 
infamous  attempt  made  by  the  Botley 
Demagogue,  to  intimidate  the  people  of 
this  country,  by  a  variety  of  daring  as- 
sertions, the  sole  object  of  which  was  to 
persuade  them  that  nothing  but  a  com- 
plete revolution  can  prevent  them  be- 
coming a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  French 
prowess  and  ambition.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  he  does  not  venture  to  use  the  very 
words  which  1  have  chosen,  whereby  to 
express  his  evident  intentions;  but  a 
more  impudent,  a  more  vulgar,  a  more 
audacious  insult  was  never  oflered  to 
force  open  the  almost  scarified  wounds  of 
a  brave  and  loyal  nation. 

A  writer  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  when  comment- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the 
eflbrts  of  the  seditious  of  that  period,  a 
time  when  those  efforts  were  by  no  means 
directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  consti 
tution,  observes,  that  "  nothing  is  of 
greater  utility  to  the  state,  than  to  have 
such  dangerous  principles  examined  and 
refuted.  They  are  sore  places  or  tumours 
in  the  commonwealth^  which  ought  to  be 
laid  open,  lanced,  and  probed  ;  for,  if 
they  are  suffered  to  fester  and  corrupt, 
they  must  produce  such  inflammations  as 
may,  at  last,  threaten  the  very  being  and 
life  of  the  body  politic!"  If  the  events 
which  occurred  in,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
which  were,  at  most^  confined  to  a  parlia- 
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meniary  party,  scrambling  for  place, 
could  call  forth  such  pointed  strictures, 
what  language  can  we  find  adequate  to 
describe  the  dangers  of  that  political  de- 
pravity which  now  prevails  amongst  us, 
when  sedition  has  assumed  its  boldest 
aspect,  and  stalks  abroad  triumphant  and 
undismayed ! 

The    upright  and    loyal   Englishman, ' 
who  is  obliged   to  peruse  such  infamous 
and  detestable  declamation,  may,  without 
the  most  distant  liability  to  the  charge  of 
blasphemy,  appeal  to  his  Maker  to  grant 
him  patience,  and  to  check  those  patrio- 
tic ebullitions  which  would  lead  him  to 
the   commission    of  some  desperate   act 
against  the  outcast  who  thus  seeks  to  de- 
grade his  fiivoured  nation  !     But  after  a 
momentary  impulse  of  abhorrence,  does 
it  not  occur  to  the  reader,  who  may  hap- 
pen to  take  up  Cobbeit^s  infernal  vehicle 
from  mere  curiosity,  (unless,  indeed,  like 
myself,    he  be    compelled    to   peruse  it 
from  a  patriotic  principle  J  that  his  advo- 
cates and  admirers   must  be  either  the 
most  abandoned  democrats  that  were  ever 
suffered  to  pollute  a  free  nation  with  their 
existence,  or  the  most  debased  and  illite-- 
rate   of  mankind,    to  whom  nature   has 
denied  the  smallest  portion  of  ability  to 
exercise   her  benign   gift  of  reflection  f* 
There  cannot   be  an  alternative  :  the  de- 
magogue assuredly  has  no  admirers  but 
such   as  wish  to  riot  in   their  country's 
overthrow,   or   whose   ignorance,  whicb 
places  them  upon  a  level  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  precludes  them  from  all  ex- 
ercise of  their  rational  faculties. 

My  readers  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
being  told,  however  Cobbett's  may,  that 
clamours  for  reform  did  not  have  their 
origin  at  so  late  a  period  as  that  of  th« 
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French  Revolution.  The  demagogue, 
however,  has  f:»und  cut,  oy  tlje  cltbrL  of 
cutting  out  the  vaves  of  old  bocks,  to  re- 
print under  the  title  of  *•  State  Trials/ 
that  a  senator,  named  Booth,  in  the  re'^u 
of  Charles  II.  ialkect  some  nonsense  about 
a  change  of  principles  being  the  tirst  stejj 
to  our  liappii.iiss;  and  that  a  change  of 
men  will  i)  ji  do  !  This  jargon,  to  be  sure. 


famili/  experience,  that  good  seldom  or, 
ever  results  from  taking  back  a  whole. 
crew,  v\ho,  when  employed  before,  had 
conspired  to  annoy,  to  rob  him,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  his  authority  over  them, 
though  he  niight  chuse  to  make  a  selec- 
tion  of  tho^e  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  most  propriety  when  in  place 
— We  will  suppose  him  in  the  capacity  of  u 
comes  in  very  applicable  for  the  purpose! master,  who  is  coiivinced  tba  the  shall  not 
of  our   modern  revolutionisers,  who,  by  be  better  hy  reinstating  his  former  set; 


their  perpetual  abuse  o?  ail  miuislers,  of 
every  man,  an^  of  every  set  of  men, 
whom  his  Majesty  has  selected,  undisgui- 
sed ly  show  that  we,  i.  e.  the  thinking 
people,  with  the  Sovereign  at  their  head, 
have  no  men  whose  measures  will  satis- 
fy the  democrats.  Then,  where  are  the 
men  to  come  iVom,  who  are  capable  of 
elfecting  such  wonderful  changes,  for  the 


what  is  his  alternative  ?  Is  he  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  going  out  upon 
the  highway,  and  soliciting  the  services 
of  the  very  refuse  of  mankind,  who  might 
be  expected  to  cut  his  throat  on  the  hrst 
night  which  they  were  allowed  to  pass 
beneath  his  roof?  This,  indeed,  would 
be  the  merited  fate  of  a  master  who,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  might  resolve  t© 


benefit  of  the  Imman  race  ?     Why,  from  have  a  set  of  servants  without  characters, 
amongst  the  sanguinary  reformers  them- j and    to  take   them   promiscuously '  from 
selves,   to    be   sure  !     It   is  not  wealth, 
rank,  or  talents  which  can,  according  to 
their  chaste  and  disinterested  ideas,  pre- 
serve this  devoted  country  !    No  :  it  is,  at 


amongst  the  rabble. 


As,  therefore,  a  change  of  men  (that  is, 
I  suppose,  exchanging  the  present  mini- 
sters for  some  who  have  been  in  place  at 
the  demagogue  boldly  asserts,  a'change  other  periods)  would,  according  to  the 


of  TTMximS  and  RULES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
that  is  wanted.''  This  is,  indeed,  going 
some  steps  farther  than  the  reformists 
have  ventured  to  go.  It  is  truly  astonish- 


ideas  of  the  common  reformers,  produce 
no  national  benefit,  it  is  clear  that  they 
wish  the  selection  to  be  made  from  their 
own    angelic  host ;    and  then   the   very 


ing  to  me,  that  the  beings  who  read  and  |  change  o^  rules  and  principles  would  fol- 
admire  sucii  bombast,  cannot  have  saga-llow  as  a  matter  of  course.     JSovv,  I  am  of 
city  enovigh  to   perceive,  that  the  very  .opinion,  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
same    infamous  artifices,    intrigues,   and  for  entreating   the  interference  of  those 
even  sentiments,  have  not  only  been  em-jstate  saviours;   though  perhaps  "force 
ployed  at  diiierent  periods  since  the  hor-|"  of  one  sort  or  another"  may  at  last  be 
lible   Revolution  that   hag  enslaved   the] resorted    to,  in  order  to  convince  them 
continent",    but  also,  that   they  were,  in 
every  degree  of  similarity,  brought  for- 
ward at  tlie  time  of  Lord  Clarendon,  even 
to  words  and  phrases  !     The  object,  at 
each  reforming  period,  was  evidently  the 
same,   and  the   earlier  wretches,  who  la- 
boured to  involve  the  country  in  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war,  were  no  doubt  equally 
sanguine  of  success,  as  are  their  ignorant 
imitators  of  the  present  day,  who  arrogate 
to  tiiemselves  the  entire  credit  of  the  va- 
rious modern  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
the  state. 

But,  reverting  to  the  cant  and  rant  of 
tire  demagogue,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  there  can  be  a  change  in  the  rides 
of  a  government,  without  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  whole  system,  a  la  mode  de 
Cromwell  cu  de  Napoleon.  We  will 
supposfc^tp?w^iJ)j,^^f4f  the  sake  of  argu* 

p<^n|<^^SS?NB™>«»ag'^f»«,  that  his  Ma- 

^  jesty  vvi       '    *      .";.  ,  .       '  for  some  w^m; 


^y^w^y/iJl  gay,  by 


that  they  have  made  a  miscalculation  of 
the  energies,  as  well  as  of  the  lenity  of  a 
free  government !  Speaking  of  the  force 
which  was  employed  when  the  Jacobites 
and  Papists  were  about  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution,  the  demagogue  says,  "  But 
''  w  hat  did  it  finally  efiect  ?  AVhy,  the  re- 
"  newal  of  those  bitter  and  loud  com- 
"  plainings  which,  at  last,  it  was  attempt- 
"  ed  to  put  a  stop  to  by  the  bayonet ; 
"  and,  then,  in  a  twinkling,  away  went 
tf  the  whole  thing  !" 

Ay,  there  it  is.  The  government  of 
that  day,  like  the  one  of  Louis  XVI.,  let 
matters  go  on  a  little  too  long,  and  then 
tliey  only  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  them  : 
— whereas,  if,  instead  of  puerile  attempts 
'T-insiead  of  timid  and  enervating  half- 
measures,  if  they  had  done  the  business  in 
the  Cromwell  or  Buonaparte  style,  they 
might  then,  or  at  any  future  period,  put 
out  the  flames  of  rebellion  with  as  much 
ease  as  a  certain  Captain  Lemuel  Gulli- 
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put  I 

The  demagogue  has,  I  perceive,  be- 
come an   alarmist.      He  fears  that  we 
shall  be  conquered  ;  though,  but  a  few 
days  since,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
French,  if  they  were  to  ome,  could  not 
put  our  land  in  their  pockets!  "Ask  any 
*'  man    of  sense/'  says   he,    '^  what   he 
*^  thinks  will  be  the  result  of  the  present 
"  contest ;  and,  no  matter  of  what  party 
*'  he  may  be,  he  will,  at  best,  tell  you, 
"  that  he  cannot  even  guess  at  that  result. 
"  He  will  tell  you,  that  he  hopes,  that  we 
*'  shall  still,  remain   an  independent  na- 
*'  tion ;    but   he   will  hardly  state    any 
"  grounds  of  such  hope/^— I  do  not  aspire 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  demagogue^ 
men  of  sense  ;  but  I  have  some  grounds 
for   hope  on  this  head  notwithstanding. 
My  principal   ground  I  must  confess  to 
be,  that  of  anticipating  some  ''new  rules 
and  maxims  of  government/'  that  shall 
correspond  with   "  our  present  alarming 
situation  V     But  the  cause  of  these  rules 
must  be,  4he  persuasion  in  the  minds  of 
our  governors,  that  we  actually  are  in  an 
alarming   situation :    and   I  think   that, 
when  Cobbett  and  his  gang  assure  them 
of  the  fact,  while  I,  and  the  rest  of  the 
king's  friends,  give  a  sort  of  double  as- 
surance to  his  asseverations/ they  must  be 
absolutely  siupid,   blind,  and  idiotic,  if 
they  will  not  believe  either  one  or  the 
other  of  us  !    My  next  ground  of  hope  is, 
that  there  are   yet  a  certain  number  of 
"  men  of  sense*'  (or  foolish  men,  if  you 
please,)  in  the  kingdom,  who  are  abso- 
lutely resolved  that  we  shall  remain  an 
independent    nation ;    and  that,   too,  in 
apite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  No-Proper- 
tymen,  to  make  over  to  France  the  good- 
will, as  it  were,  of  our  loyalty  and  our 
fortunes.     Nay,  the  very  historical  fact, 
which  the  demagogue  immediately  afier- 
w^ards  inserts,   namely,   that    "  England 
•'  and  France  have  for  centuries  been  ri- 
*'  yal  nations/'  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  ought  to  be,  and  I  hope  are,  determin- 
ed, never   to  be  conquered   by  France, 
either  by  ivar  or  by  peace  !     What !  do 
the  Jacobins,  in  the  effervescence  of  their 
liberality  and  equal  benevolence  for  the 
whole  of  the   human  iac6    (a  heavenly, 
sympathetic    philanthropy,   which    puts 
the  human  brute  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
upon  a  level   with  an  Englishman,  en- 
lightened by  just  philosophy  ana  true  re- 
ligion)— do    they  want    to   persuade   us 
that  we  have  been  fighting  all  this  while 
for  love  /    This  effort  does  not  require  a 


seriotis  refutation.     We /tawe  been  fight- 
ing for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  ; 
and  this  existence  will  certainly  not  be 
worth  preserving,  if  we  suffer  the  Usurp- 
er to  make  our  island  an  appendage  of 
France.     "  England   and  France/'  says 
the  demagogae,  "  had,  for  many  centii-  ^ 
"  ries,  been    rival    nations— many  their 
"  struggles  for  the  upperhand  in  the  affairs 
'*^  of  Europe,  but  neither  seemed  to  pre- 
"  vail  much  over  the  other.     Sometimes 
''  France  appeared  to  be  rather  upper- 
'*  most,  and  sometimes  England  ;  but  still 
'*  the  rivalship  continued,  and  as  to  Eng- 
"  land*s  fearing  her  rival,  the  idea  never 
'' entered  into  any  man's  mind.  The  con- 
*'  test  was  always  for  some  colonial,  or  com- 
"  mercial,  or  continental  object!"     This 
precious  summary  of  the  object  of  our 
vva4*s  with  France,  it  is  evident,  is  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  England  and  France . 
were  no  more  than  rivals,  and  that,  when 
the  trivial  object  for  which  we  began  the 
fight  had  been  lost  by  the  one,  or  obtain- 
ed by  the  other,  the  contending  parties 
would  shake  hands,  and  reciprocate  their 
friendship!     Oh!  ye  vile  Jacobin  hypo- 
crites; do  ye  think  that  you  can  persuade 
us  that  France  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  common  rival ;  and  that  we  have 
no  more  to  fear  from  her  than  from  th« 
poverty-stricken  kingcioms  of  Sweden  or 
of  Denmark?     Tel;  this  to  yom  men  of 
sense,  and  we  will  not  envy  them   their 
credulity;    but    we  foolish  people  will 
not   believe    one   word    of  it!     Vv^e  can 
read  Cobbett;  and  our  authentic  histories 
prove  tons,  that  France  has  always  been, 
not  merely  our  rival,  but  our  mortal  ene- 
my;' the   inference   we   draw    from    the 
past  and  the  present  therefore  is,  that  we 
can  preserve  ourselves  from  the  full  exer- 
cise of  the  enmity  of  France,  only  by 
maintaining  a  proud  and  manly  defiarice 
in  time  of  war;    and,  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  we   are  so  unfortunate  as    to 
make  a  peace  with  the  Gallic  tiger,  with- 
out   having  first  drawn  his  teeth,    and 
pulled  out  his  nails,  from  that  hour  we 
must  continue   to  look  upon  the  French 
with  an  eyo.  of  suspicion;  we  must  regard 
them  in  the  same  light  as  we  would  men 
who  come  before  us  with  presents  in  their 
hands,    and  daggers  concealed    in    their 
sleeves — who  mix  in  our  society  only  to 
discover  our  vulnerable  parts,  and,  when- 
ever they  perceive  us  off'  our  guard,  to 
bury  their  weapons  in  our  bosoms !     It 
is,    therefore,  certainly  not  a   rivalship 
which    exists     between     England     and 
France.     On  the  part  of  the  latter  to- 
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wards  us,  it  is  a  rankling  and  deadly  jea- 
lousy, originating  in  our  naval  preponde- 
rance, which  alone  prevents  the  ambition 
of  France  from  encompassing  the  whole 
of  the  habitable  world  :  while,  on  our 
part,  it  is  a  well-founded  national  animo 
sity,  which  our  forefathers,  for  many  ge- 
nerations, have  implanted  in  and  engraft- 
ed upon  our  very  nature  ;  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  specious  and  sickening  cant 
of  the  tender-hearted  Jacobins,  I  flatter 
myself,  we  shall  always  maintain  amongst 
us: — at  least,  this  animosity  is  another 
ramification  of  those  grounds  on  which  I 
hope  and  believe  that  "  we  shall  still  re- 
^•"main  an  independent  nation.'^ 

The   Demagogue,    in  his  overflowing 
sensibility  towards  the  French,  tells  us, 
that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  conquer 
,  France  is,  that  ''there  is  something  want- 
"  ing    in    the    principles   on    which   oar 
*'  rulers  since  1793  have  acted  :  there  has 
*'  no  change/'  says  he,  "  taken  place  in 
"  the  geographical  situation  of  England 
*'  and  Trance :    the  countries  lie  tvhere 
"  they  cud  foi'merly ;  their  physical  means 
"  of  defence  and  of  olFence  are  what  they 
"  formerly  were  ;  and,  of  course,  all  that 
*'  France  has  gained,  she  has  gained  by 
"  superiority  of  moral  means." — True  ; 
but  the  first  consideration  that  ought  to 
arise  in  any  man's  mind  on  seeing  such 
shocking,  such  pitiful  jargon  in  print,  is 
whether  it  ought  to  be  treated  with  ridi 
cule  or  with  silent  contempt?  Perhaps  not 
with  the  latter,  because  the  men  of  sense, 
who  admire  Cob bett's /o^-ic,  take  what  he 
says  for  gospel !  In  fact,  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  the  sentence  I  have  just  quoted  is 
a  truism,  which  no  anti-jacobin  can  have 
the  effrontery  to  controvert.     We  must 
not  presume  to  question  the  assertion,  that 
the  countries  of  the    continent  lie  just 
where   they    did   formerly.     No   doubt, 
whosoever  goes  to  Paris  after  the  war, 
will  find  it  lying  under  the  same  meridi- 
an, and  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as 
it  did  before  the  revolution;  and  so  with 
respect  to  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
But,  if  this  be  stated  as  the  only  point 
which  affords  the  deduction  that  we  ought 
to  have  conquered  France,  and  that,  be- 
cause we   have  not,  there   is  something 
wanting  in  our  principles  of  action,  then 
it  will  be  of  no  use  to  chop  logic  with  the 
Jacobins!     But  softly,  let  us  give  them 
all  the  advantage  of  their  argument.     It 
is  by  the  superiority  of  moral  means  that 
France  has  gained  every  thing!      Me- 
thinks  some  of  my  good,  honest,  country 
readers  may  be  apt  to  startle  at  this  dis- 


closure, and  to  suppose,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  that  they  have  been  all 
along  deceived  as  to  the  real  character  of 
their  enemies:  that,  instead  of  being 
the  terrible  reprobates,  deists,  atheists, 
&c.  which  we  have  represented  them, 
that  they  have  really  been  a  good,  moral, 
church-going  sort  of  people,  and  that 
they  have  actually  prayed  down  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Prussians,  the  Swiss,  the  Itali- 
ans, the  Hanoverians,  the  Dutch,  and  all 
the  other  hordes,  whose  countries  lie  just 
where  they  did  before!  No  such  thing. 
You  seem  to  forget,  reader,  that  Cobbett 
has  acquired  a  little  laming  since  he  be- 
came lord  of  a  manoh  He  does  not 
mean  to-  say,  that  the  French  are  the 
smallest  degree  less  deep  in  all  sorts  of 
wickedness  than  they  were  before ;  but 
he  opposes,  in  the  term  moral  means,  the 
superiority  of  their  efforts  to  the  inferi- 
ority of  ours ;  and  it  is  by  these  eflbrts, 
arising  out  of  their  physical  means,  name- 
ly, the  number  of  slaves  which  the 
Usurper  has  under  his  controul,  and  the 
facility  of  putting  arms  in  their  hands  to 
cut  the  throats  of  all  who  oppose  them — 
it  is  by  these  efforts  that  the  said  Usurper 
has  been  able  to  gratify  his  boundless  am- 
bition! 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  de- 
magogue makes  a  handle  of  the  French 
successes,  to  turn  against  our  government 
all  the  filth  and  venom  of  his  engine  of 
democracy.  ''It  is  vain,"  say  she,  "to  tell 
"  us  that  her  (France's)  means  have  been 
"  o(2in  extraordinary  k'md;  for  the  answer 
"  is,  that  ive  should  have  employed  ex- 
"  traordinary  means  also !"  Now,  before 
we  proceed,  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  unprecedented 
calamities  of  Europe,  since  the  French 
revolution,  may  be  attributed  to  the  erro- 
neous opinions  which,  at  diflerent  times, 
have  prevailed,  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  war,  and  the  mode  in  which  France 
ought  to  be  opposed.  Had  the  combined 
powers,  before  France  could  have  enter- 
tained the  slightest  hope  of  being  able 
to  disperse  them  like  draft)  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  consider  the  war  as  one  of 
an  "  extraordinary^^  nature;  and, instead 
of  trusting  to  mere  calculations  of  com- 
parative physical  strength,  had  counter- 
acted the  moral  me2i\\s  which  the  French 
acquired  from  the  furor  of  the  revolution, 
by  patriotic  efforts  of  a  similar  nature, 
arising  almost  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  the  press  I — had  the  besotted  govern- 
ments of  the  continent  been  aware,  or 
had  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  per- 
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suaded,  that,  by  the  moral  means  which 
France  employed  (the  very  means,  in  the 
success  of  which  the  demagogue   is  now 
exulting)  she  would  be  able  to  overcome 
every  disadvantage  or  dilemma,  whether 
military  or  civil,  we  should  not,  at  this 
day,  have  been  left  to  lament  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  such  palpable  obstinancy, ig- 
norance,     and     self-sufficiency — effects 
which  are  now  more  or  less  felt  by  the 
whole  civilised  world. — As  for  ourselves, 
in  spite  of  the  demagogue^s  venom,  we 
know  that  we  form  the  only  independent 
nation  on  earth  !  Never  were  means  so 
*'  extraordinary'^  so    grand,  so    liberal, 
and  so  comprehensive  resorted   to,  since 
ambition  first  excited  men   to  shed  the 
blood    of  their  fellow-creatures,   as   we 
have  employed  in  the  dreadful  war  of  the 
revolution;  and  howeter  galling  may  be 
the  reflection,  it  is  to  the  imbecility  of 
the  whole  continent,  that  we  must  attri- 
bute our  present  situation.     Had  those 
powers,   in  whose  behalf  we  have  from 
time  to  time  lavished,  profusely  lavished, 
our  blood  and  our  treasures,  been  either 
firm  or  consistent  in  their  views  and  their 
operations — had  they  not  been  actuated 
by  selfishness  and  petty  jealousies,  which 
led  them  to  thwart  each  other,  instead  of 
making  a  vigorous  and  consentaneous  op- 
position and  resistance   to   the  common 
destroyer,  the  vain  and  arrogant  French 
would,  at  this  day,  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge   the  Rhine  as  the  natu- 
ral boundary  of  their  present  almost  unli- 
mited empire !  But,  from  these  causes,  the 
continent  has  been  submitted  to  a  slavery 
and    debasement   quite    unparalleled, — 
Yet  the  Jacobins  would  wish  to  persuade 
us  that,  as  we   have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  which  excites  some  alarm,  through 
the  criminal  imbecility  and  treachery  of 
our  former  allies,  that  it  is   nothing  for 
us  to  hold  our  heads  proudly  above  all 
existing  nations,  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
astonished   world,  that  here,  in  England 
alone,  is  to  be  found  the  only  refuge  of 
the    oppressed    and    ruined    foreigner; 
while  England  herself  is  the  only  enemy 
which  France  can  regard  with  mortifica- 
tion and  dismay. 

Hence,  I  can  see  no  part  of  that  ''great 
danger,^'  to  which  the  demagogue  says 
"  we  are  exposed  from  France ;"  though 
I  agree  with  him  that  "  France  will  not 
''  give  as  a  peace,  in  which  we  shall  have 
"  a  moment's  safety  '/'  He  says,  as  a 
reason  for  the  defiance  held  out  by  his 
little  friend,  that  "  France  is  in  no  ^dan- 
ger at  all  from  u$  r\  This,  I  must  con- 


fess, does  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
such  of  us  2iS  are  determined  that  Eng- 
land shall  remain  "  an  independent  na^ 
tion  f'  The  very  last  inflated  address  of 
the  tyrant  shows,  that  France  is  in  danger 
from  us;  and  as  to  our  war  being  "pure^ 
ly  defensive,"  (vide  Cobbett,  p.  835,)  it 
is  astonishing  to  hear  Cobbett,  or  any 
other  desperate  demagogue,  promulgate 
such  laughable  nonsense,  when  self-de* 
fence  seems  an  idea  that  has  not  for  ma- 
ny years  entered  into  our  heads — a  suffi- 
cient prpof,  I  should  think,  that  we  are 
never  again  to  be  terrified  by  tlie  old- 
womanish  bugbear  of  a  French  invasion  ! 
— Surely  the  reader  must  have  soma  faint 
recollection  of  all  the  bombastic  and  tre^ 
mendous  anathemas,  that  the  Usurper,  at 
various  periods  of  his  successful  career, 
has  fulminated  against  us ! — How  often 
he  has  threatened  to  erase  us  from  the  list 
of  independent  nations,  and  to  abolish 
our  system  of''  corruption^'  with  a  thou-, 
sandth  part  of  the  ease  which  all  our  in- 
ternal Jacobins  could  well  flatter  them- 
selves that  it  would  cost  them  !  But,  ia 
order  to  effect  this  great  consummation, 
it  turned  out,  that  the  Usurper  would 
want  "  SHIPS,  COLONIES,  and  com- 
merce \'*  Oh  !  ho  !  say  we  ;  then,  as 
you  have  been  weak  enough  to  tell  ua 
what  is  necessary  for  you  to  acquire,  be- 
fore you  can  destroy  us,  we  will  pre- 
serve ourselves  in  a  very  easy  and  sum-* 
mary  way;  for  the  devil  a  one  of  the 
three  shall  you  have  much  longer  1  Cob- 
bett, you  see  that  we  have  kept  this  reso* 
lution.  The  commerce  of  France  is  an-^ 
nihilated ;  of  colonies  she  Jias  now  but 
two  in  the  world  that  are  worth  taking; 
viz.  Guadaloupe  and  the  Isle  of  France; 
and  these  we  shall  have  "  anon,  anon. 
Sir;"  and  as  to  her  ships,  for  them  to  bc: 
captured,  they 

" need  but  to  be  seen '." 

Thus  whatever  the  demagogue  may 
think  as  to  France  being  in  no  danger 
from  us,  poor  devils,  who  are  obliged  to 
carry  on  a  war  *^ purely  defensive,''  it  is 
clear  that  Napoleon  has  his  doubts  upon 
that  head ;  for,  in  his  late  address,  he  has 
not  only  abandoned  all  his  threats  of  ex- 
termination, but  he  has  actually  passed 
over  his  former  resolve  of  obtaining  a 
maritime  peace,  which  shall  give  to  his 
vassals  equal  liberty  on  the  ocean  with 
ourselves,  while  all  the  triumph  whicli 
he  now  appears  to  hope  for,  is,  to  make 
our  gallant  little  army  in  the  Penin- 
sula "  betake  itself  to  the  ocean!'*  All 
this  proves,  that  Fiance  is  ia  some  dan« 
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ger  from  us;  and  I  should  even  go  so  far 
as  to  think,  that  as  iono-  as  we  niaiiitain 
our  naval   superiority,  ann  <  at  oil  fron. 
her,   all  the  extraneous   accommodation 
xvhich  she  formerly  derived  from  an  ex- 
tensive commerre,  various  colonies,  and 
abundance  of  ships,  that  that  danger  will 
increase  :  When,  at  length,  ii  lias  got  to 
such  a  pitch  that  the  feelings  and  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  arising  from  their 
distresses  aiid   privatio  js,  can  no  longer 
Tie  tiisregarded   or  tampered  with,  then 
will  be  the  period   that  the  t\  rant,  in  or- 
der to  secure  himself  and   hia  creatures 
from  any />ro*/)tcdwe  disaster,  will  be  in- 
clined to  dispense  with  his  ambition,  for 
a  time,  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  sut- 
f«:ring    humanity,- — He    will    then,    not 
GRANT  us  a  peace  upon  consistent  terms, 
but  he  will  be  induced  io  treat  with  us, 
upon  a  safe  and  reasonable  basis,  and  to 
accede  to  such  stipulations  as,  whenever 
they  are  promulgated,  will  piiove  to  the 
world  that   England    is  the  only  nation 
which  has  been  able  to  reduce  him  to  a 
sense     of    reason     and     of    justice  ! — 
This,    however',   will    depend    Myon    the 
course  which  we  may  henceforth  pursue; 
for,  if  those  who  may  be  impowered  to 


have  occurred,  or  by  the  clamour  of  the 
disafiected,  (who,  in  the  most  admirable 
projects  would  find  cause  for  exciting 
sedition  and  discontent  amongst  the  peo- 
ple), that  we  have  the  declaration  of  the 
Jacobins  on  record — They  do  not  want 
a  chaiigc  of  men — they  want  a  change 

of  ''  the    RULES    AND   MAXIMS  OF    GO- 

''  vernmentI"  The  result  wili  be,  that 
if  our  nunis.ers   give  way,  vvhen    they 
have  the  poiver  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion, they  will  not  only  sacrifice  both  it 
and   themselves,  but  we — ay,  all  of  us, 
the  ten  millions  of  i)eople  who  form  the 
population  oF  the  united  empire,  shall  be' 
ruined,  through  their  imbecility  :— that  is 
to  say,  ten  millions  of  people  will  be  sa- 
crificed, because  only  ten    or   a  dozen 
individuals,    who      have     authoiit}^     in 
their    hand?,    are    too   timid    to   put    it 
into  a  proper  channel    of  execution  ! — 
Any  man   must   be   blind    indeed,  who 
does  not  believe  the  democrats  are   en- 
c\'02ic\v[u^'\n.\.hQ.'\v pretensions,  while  those, 
who  ought  to  counteract   them,  seem  to 
be  thunderstruck.     In  the  very  Jacobin 
Register  which   has   given  rise  to   ihese 
desultory  comments,  the  demagogue  bold- 
ly declares   (p.  83G)  that  it  would  new 


call  forth  all  our  energies  and  direct  ourp  be  DOING  nothing  to  grant  the  rea 
"yet  profuse  resources,  OUR  />%5fc«/ "  5owa6/e  prayer  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;" 
means,  should  v\aste  them  on  such  incom-  that  "  to  grant  what  the  Catholics  now 
prehen>ihle    and    appalling  speculations  <*  ask  for,  is  necessary,  but  to  grant  them 


as,  durincf  the  last  eighteen  months,  have 
astoni  ht:i:    and    disgraced    us,    then    we 
must   be  compelled  to  aiiniit  that  the  de- 
magogue has  not  calumniaied  us  as  a  na- 
iiott,  vyhen  he  declares  thut  we  are  re- 
duced to  such  ^  state  as  to  acknowledge 
that  the  power  of  Buonaparte  can  destroy 
pur  independence  as  it  were  at  u  blow, 
(Cobbett,  page  834),  and  that  we  must, 
m   Future,   ''confine   our   hopes   to  the 
*'  keeping  the  French  out  cf  Eng'and," 
(page  835),^ — Hence,  if  the  government 
.*:^o  wo^  ridbpt  vigorous  measures;  if  they 
ido  not  prove  thu-,  while  they  dify  the 
external  J  I  hey  despise  zniii  have  the  pow- 
cr  to  crush  the  internal  enemies  of  Bri- 
tain, then  will  the  demagogue  be  justi- 
fied   in   boastiiig,    that   ''  the   principles 
'*  upop  which  Our  government  has  i-cled 
*'  for  the  last  seventeen  years  must  be 
"wrong!"   (page  836) — I  wish,  there- 
that  those  who  have  undertal^en  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  national  affairs,  at  so 
poitentous   and    awful    a    crisis,  'would 
merely  recolject  that,  if  tbey  suffer  iherii- 
Selves  to  be  intniiidated,  or  deterred  from 
grand  and  enlarged  undertakings,  either 
fy   the    unforeseen    misfortunes  which 


that  without  granting  them  7norc  would 
produce    little  effect  I"    This  means,   I 
suppose,  if  it  mean  any  thing,   that   to 
emancipate  the  Catholics,  without  follow- 
ing up    that  eniancipation  hy  any  other 
demand  which  they  might  make,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
a  revolution  ;  ''  Gentlemen,^'  1  would  say 
to  those  who  compose  the  government  of 
my  country,   *'  Can  you  be  aware  that 
such  a  mass  of  sedition   is  weekly  issued 
from  our  abused  and  degraded  press,  and 
yet  be  callous  ?  Can  you  venti^'e  to  per- 
suade yourselves  that  it  has  no  effect  up- 
on the  minds  of  the  vulgar  ;  as  well  as 
upon  those  who  hold  a  higher  rank  in  so- 
ciety, but  whom  the  pressure  of  the  ne- 
ce.jsary  burthens  of  the  state  make  cla- 
mourous and  disaffected  ?  Ifyou  really  be 
cadous  against  the  eiibrts  of  modern  de- 
mocracy, which  assumes  all  the  variegated 
shades  and  changt^s  of  the  camelion,  for 
heaven\s  sake,  do  not  involve  ns,  *'  THE 
PEOPLE,"  in  the  consequences  of  your 
apathy;  but  either  tacitly  admit,  that  the 
jacobins  are  right,  when  they  boldly  de- 
clare, that  a  change  of  men  will  effect  no 
advantage  j  but  that  we  must  have  a  set 
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of  NEW  RULES  OF  GOVERNMENT,  or 
else  have  vigour  enousfh  to  show  that 
yoQ  think  otherwise :  I  therefore  again 
entreat  you  to  ahandoii  your  places  im- 
mediately, and  let  men  of  firmness  per- 
form that  duty  at  which  you  hesitate, 
unless  you  really  mean  to  protect  vs  all 
from  the  horrible  designs  which  the  jaco- 
bins have  formed,  and  almost  brought  to 
maturity,  against  our  liberty,  our  proper- 
ty, and  our  lives  1 

Francis  William  Blagdon. 

The  above  remarks  have  arisen  entire- 
ly out  of  a  cursory  perusal  of  Cobbett's 
infamous  Register  of  the  2d  inst.  Equal- 
ly abominable  is  his  detestable  copy  of 
the  9th,  in  which  the  most  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy that  ever  disgraced  the  press  is 
poured  out  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Happily  I  have  been  spared  the 
disgusting  task  of  holding  it  up  to  public 
execration,  by  the  admirable  letter  which 
I  here  insert. 

TO  ALBION: 

DIRECTING  HIS  ATTENTION  TO  COB- 
BEIT's  TREACHERpUS  ESSAY  «' ON 
THE  DANGER  OF  IRELAND,"  PUB- 
LISHED IN  HIS  REGISTER  OF  THE 
9th  INSTANT. 

-   ■■  Pudet  hare  opprohria  nobis 

Et  potuisse  diet,  et  non  polulsse  refelli. 

HORACE. 

Sir, — As' I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity which  Cobbett  is  endeavouring 
to  disturb, — a  friend  to  the  constitution 
which  he  is  labouring  to  overturn,  and  a 
faithful  subject  of  the  king,  whom  he  dai- 
ly provokes,  I  am  conscious  you  will 
pardon  me  for  regretting  that  you  do  not, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Blagdon,  bend  your  at- 
tention to  his  Paper,  and  expose  to  the 
world  the  enormity  and  danger  of  his 
present  political  "  works.''  His  two  last 
Registers,  in  particular,  cry  aloud  for 
chastisement  and  reproach;  and  should 
you  not  have  leisure  to  transmit  Mr. 
Blagdon  your  opinions  on  the  subject, 
perhaps  this  paper  may  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  the  approbation  of  that  gentle- 
man, whose  unparalleled  exertions  and 
varied  talents  I  so  much  respect.  Per- 
mit me,  then,  to  submit  my  reflections  in 
the  manner  they  have  occurred. 

Of  all  the  vermin  which  infest  the 
ease  of  a  free  people,  none  are  at  once 
so  dangerous  or  so  loathsome  as  those 
which  proceed  from  the  corruption  of 
the  press.  A  government,  tender  of  the 
laws,  finds  it  dillicult  to  brush  off  those 
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insects  from  its  borders,  without  endan- 
gering the  delicate  texture  of  its  liberty. 
Hence  it  is.  Sir,  that  in  this  country  tlie 
danger  of  oflending  by  the  press  is  in- 
consider-able,  and  therei'ore  the  evil  more 
frequent  than  in  other  empires.  But  it 
may,  sometime  or  other,  become  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  patience  of  a  govern- 
ment, however  tender  it  maybe  to  the^ 
laws,  may  not  be  provoked  to  stretch  its 
power  as  far  as  the  sons  of  Sedition  over- 
stretch their  liberty.  When,  therefore, 
I  take  up  the  pen  for  the  chastity,  I  take 
it  up  for  the  freedom,  of  the  press.  All 
purposes  of  writing  may  be  answered  by 
the  one — no  ends  of  Sedition  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  other. 

But  Cobbett,  whom  I  invade,  has  taken 
care  to  remove,  by  his  candour,  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  government,  cautious  of 
pruning  the  licentiousness  lest  it  wound 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Assisted  by 
"  the  Statesman, '^  which,  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  is  demoninated  '^  Gobbett's 
bully,"  he  endeavours  to  crucify  the  Irish 
peace  between  two  thieves !  The  shafts 
of  this  pair,  it  is  true,  fly  difterent  ways, 
but  they  are  drawn  from  the  same  quiver. 
Like  Sampson's  foxes,  their  faces  are 
turned  towards  opposite  quarters,  but  the 
brands  of  Sedition  meet  at  their  tails.  Dri- 
ven by  other  men*s  guilt,  impelled  by 
their  own  hunger,  they  run  to  spread  the 
flames  of  faction  over  the  land. 

Before  I  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  Mr,  Blagdon  was  perfectly 
right  when  be  lately  assured  us,  that  the 
popularity  of  Cobbett  is  on  the  decline. 
His  paper  is  kaown  to  be  falling  some 
hundreds  a  month,  and  he  finds  the  reed, 
on  which  he  has  been  so  long  leaning,  at 
length  nearly  broken  into  his  side.  To 
obtain  a  still  more  slender  support,  and 
to  preserve  some  appearance  of  his  for- 
mer plethoretic  fame,  he  now  affects  to 
commiserate  the  Irish,  and  to  prove  to 
them  that  they  are  a  neglected  people, 
in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
"  anger"  of  the  English,  and  by  French 
Invasion,  enterprise,  and  skill.  How- 
ever meritricious  the  means  are  to  which 
he  resorts  for  the  getting  of  a  few  sub- 
scribers in  that  island,  still  it  is  from  a 
sentiment  of  rumamty  that  I  attribute 
this  proipeeding  to  be  the  intent  of  his 
two  last  publications;  for,  if  I  strip  them 
of  this  design,  they  can  be  clothed  with 
no  other,  tlian  an  inieniion  to  excite  Ire- 
land to  rebellion,  or  to  invite  Buonaparte 
to  send  a  small  force  to  that  country,  and 
make  her  ofthejirst  consequence  to  France, 
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AFTER  the  subjugation  of  Spain!  What 
other  construction  dues  it  bfear? 

"  The  English,"  says  he,  looking  upon 
the  Irish  as  scarcely  countrymen,  or  as 
an  inferior  race  ot  beings — *'  there  are 
hut  few  amongst  the  English  who  do  not 
perceive;    who    have    not    great   misgi- 
vings, that,  if  Napoleon  were  master  of 
Ireland,  England  would  soon  ex|jerience 
the  same  fate/*     And,  again,  he  tells  the 
ijrish  "all  ihe  hardships  that  accompany 
such  a  state  of  life  as  theirs,"  arise  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Engjlish;  and  he  tells 
Buonaparte  that,  ii  he  takes  Ireland, Eng 
LAND     MUST    IN     ALL     PROBABILITY 
SOON  EXPEKIENCE  THE  SAME  FATeI  !! 
I  am  f.  ee   to  confess.  Sir,  that,  were  1 
to  follow  this  hpecies  of  verbal  criticism, 
I  could  make  out  for  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral as  strong  a  case  as  ever  employed  his 
talents;  but  I  -hall  abandon  this  vantage 
ground,  and  restrict  myself  to  the  general 
«piiit  and   effect  of  the   entire   piece:  — 
firsi  remarking,  that  there  is  something 
imperfect  in  that  law  which  would  hang 
a  d  unken  wretch  for  proclaiming,  in  an 
Iri.^h   tap-room,  "  You   are  despised   by 
*'  th  •  Knglish — they  hate  and  are  '*  an- 
**  GRY**  with  you — they  are  task  masters, 
*'  and  you   beggars   and   slaves.       Why 
*'**  not  cast  off  ail   allesriance,   and  throw 
*f  yourselves  into  the  arms  of  Fi  ance,  who 
*'  wil!  not  only  afijid  you  protection,  bui 
'*  cLab'e  you,  in  yur  turn,  to  jjut  a  yoke 
*'  on  the  necks  of  those  who  so  long  have 
''  held   you   in  bondage  and  chams?'' — 
And  yet   the  same  law  passes  by  a  be- 
ing who  pnbiishes  the  same  matter  through 
every  corner  of  Ireland,  in  a  paper  sanc- 
tioned, loo,  by  ihe  royal  stamp  I — Now, 
i^ir,  were  1,  or  any  other  man,  to  write  a 
confidentiai  le.ver  to  Buonaparte,  and  to 
tell  him,  as  Cobbeit  does  in   the   8b6tli 
page  of  his  Regi-i^er,  **  Once   master  ol 
i'  ireiand,  England  must  soon  experience 
"*  the  same  fate  ;'^  if  I  were  disccvered, 
the  law  would   instantly  be  put  i.i  force; 
and  still  the  sr.me  law  disregards  the  man 
who  publishes  this  treason  in  print,  and 
disseminates  it  throughout  the  eXtcnt  of 
theearihl!!     There  is  someining  inex- 
plicable in  this. — 1  beg,  ISir,  you  will  give 
^t  alteniion  at  s  sme  future  time. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  open  the  e\esof  the  public, 
by  showing  the  general  tendency  of  the 
j)erfunaance,  and  proving  that  neithtj 
Erai\ce,  nor  the  (li^alilcted  ammg  our- 
selves, can  play  their  cards  better,  than 
to  stir  up    or  to  revive  NATIONAL  ANi 


will  speak  for  itself;  it  is  sufficient  if  / 
strip  the  hack  oi  iSediiion  ;  let  others  ap» 
ply  the  lash  of  chastisement. —  The  hor- 
ror of  so  foul  a  prospect  as  I  shall  lay- 
open,  will  strike  every  Virtuous  Briton 
too  deeply,  for  me  to  fear  that  there  will 
be  much  occasion  to  repeat  or  to  repay 
those  insults  to  decency  and  common 
sense  which  appear  in  Cobbett's  perform- 
ances, and  which  not  only  are  unspirited 
by  wit,  but  unsupported  by  argument  or 
fact. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  genera- 
lity of  readers,  1  bhall  bound  my  view  to 
he  breaking  out  of  the  suppressed  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland.  While  matters  were  at 
that  crisis,  it  is  notorious  to  every  man, 
who  can  remember  what  passed  ten  years 
ago,  that  with  the  English  the  cry  was, 
"  That  all  the  Irish  were  rebels  in  their 
hearts;  that  they  were  an  ungrateful  and 
perverse  generation,"  &c.  And  the  game 
of  those  who  herded  with  the  Irish,  was 
to  ply  them  with  eternal  alarms — to  per- 
suade them  that  there  was  a  design  to 
render  Ireland  a  prc^ince  of  England;  to 
deprive  her  of  ail  her  trade,  and  to  with- 
h'»id  from  her  citizens  every  place  of 
t;ust  in  the  church,  the  army,  or  the 
state ! 

In  all  these  practicesit  was  not  enough 
that  the   one  nation  should  be  exaspera- 
ted; the  work  was  but  half  done,  if  they 
did  not  meet  one  another  halfway: — the 
business  was,  to  abuse  the  Irish  as  well 
as  the  English,  and  the  cry  being  pro- 
pagated, the  ENDS  of  the  faction  were 
either   tvay  answered.      The  success   of 
the  first  battles;  the  severities  which  are, 
on  such  occasions,  partly  neCessary  and 
due  to  justice  in  the  general,  partly  in- 
flicted  by    wantonness    in   the    soldiers, 
j^ave  a  fresh  handle  to  the  general  cry, 
that  the  Irish  were  to  be  extirpated  /     I 
would  not  load  the  measure  of  the  un- 
fortunate, but  it  is  well   known  how  the 
same  act  had  been  practised  during  the 
rise,  and  through  all  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion.     It  is  no  secret  how  the  afiec- 
tions  which  almost  every  man  has  for  his 
native  place,  were  worked  up  by  certain 
chiefs,  who  found  it  necessary  to  animate 
tfieir  reluctance  by  quickening  their  spi- 
rits, with  that  darlingmoiive  of  preserving 
themselves   to   their   country  and    their 
t;ouniry  to  themselves.     What  sach  men 
as   Mr.  Grattan   and   his   Whig  connec- 
tions were  performing  at    that    period, 
Cobbett  and  the  party  who  support  him, 
are  executing  at  this  present.     Cobbett 


MosiriES.   if  I  miike  this  out,  the  thing  bellows  out,  that  the  Irish  are  an  honea^t 
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suffering  people,  and  that  the  English 
are  exirem*  ly  nationcil,  wealthy  aud 
proud,  overbearing  in  their  temper,  and 
insaiierably  insolent  in  their  manners 
in  every  station:  that  their  hatred  of  the 
Irish  is  implacable,  and  implanted  in  their 
nature,  descending  from  father  to  son; 
while  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
sect  or  religion,  but  is  diifj.-.ive  and  ge- 
neral, and  operative  upon  the  whole 
race! 

My  intention.  Sir,  in  these  pages,  is 
not  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  inve- 
terate hereditary  Whig  from  his  opinion 
but    to    guard    the    unwary     and    vveli 

I  meaning  from  imposture.  I  speak  to  the 
latter,  and  ask  him,  whether,  if  he  did 
not  see  and   read  this  worse  than  sediti- 

.  ous  rhapsody  in  Cobbeti's  print,  he  could 
believe  that,  at  a  time,  when  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  Ireland  are  just  closing;  when 
the  scene  of  civil  commotion  is  just  end- 
ed, and  when  the  fallacy  of  the  clamour, 
that  the  trade  of  Ireland  would  be  ruined 
by  the  Union  is  exploded,  so  audacious  an 
EXCITEMENT,  durst  have  appeared  in 
print?  Can  it  be  said,  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  he  so /ee/i«or/y  deplores 
in  Ireland,  curbs  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
or  abridges  the  rights  of  the  virtuous? 
Sir,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  what  has 
all  this  treasonable  lamentation  to  do 
wiih  the  cause  for  which  he  pretends  to 
to  lake  up  his  pen?  If  it  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  cause,  why  are  such  re^ 
grets  e  pressed  ?  His  own  audacious 
libel  answers,  his  own  insinuations,  and 
makes  him  venture,  upon  the  strength  of 
the  liberty  we  constitutionably  enjoy,  to 
carry  controversy  into  wild  invectives, 
and  invectives  into  the  most  desperate 
and  abominable  doctrines. 

Cobbett  next  calls  in  those  trusty 
auxiliaries,  the  Irish  Papists,  to  the 
assistance  of  his  jacobin  allies.  He 
endeavours  to  unite  them  in  the  same 
cause;  and  without  the  least  attempt 
4o  prove  what  connection  their  case 
has  with  that  of  his  subject,  he  lugs 
them  into  the  common  quarrel.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  practice  in  life, 
that  betrays  a  greater  want  of  sense,  than 
that  of  casting  reflections  out  againt  a 
whole  sect  for  the  sake  of  a  few.  There- 
fore, I  am  far  from  vindicatini?  any  hard- 
ships  the  Papists  may  labour  under,  but 
I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  Papists  of 
Ireland  have  put  it  OUT  of  an  English 
Protestant  government's  poiver  to  suffer 
$hem  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit   pf  that 


constitutional  indulgence  which  distin- 
guishes a  free  people;  and  1  am  likewise 
sorry  that  the  contempt  with  which  *'  the 
demagogue"  sfjeaks  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  confirms  me  it»  my  opinion. 
"  Poor  old  Mother  Church,''  is  NOW  the 
language  of  this  apostate  beiiu"^,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  daring  reprobate,  who, 
in  his  *  Republican  Judge,'  in  answer  to 
one  Mr.  Kean,  who,  while  he  polluted 
America,  accused  him  of  ivant  of  respect 
for  religion,  observed,  "  1  think  it  wr^uld 
**  puzzle  the  devil  himself  to  produce 
''from  ray  writings,  a  single  passage 
''which  could  be  tv\isted  into  an  attack 
*•  upon  it.  But  it  would  be  extremely 
"  easy  to  prove,  that  I  have,  at  all  times, 
"when  an  opportuni'}'"  offered,  repelled 
"  the  attacks  of  its  etu  mies,  the  abothin- 
"  able  battalions  of  Deists  and  Athnsts, 
"  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  mind, 
"  with  all  my  soul,  and  with  all  my 
"  strength.  The  bitterest  drop  in  my 
"  pen  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  them  ; 
"  because,  of  all  the  foes  of  the  'human 
"  race,  I  look  upon  them,  after  the  devil, 
"  as beingthe  greatest  and  themostdiead- 
<i  ful  I'' — Yet,  Sir,  this  wretch  now  has 
the  audacity  to  sneer  at  "  Poor  o/d  mo- 
ther  Church  V*  on  which  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  "  Poor  old  mother  Carey  !'* 
is  also  the  language  of  him  who  aposcro- 
phies  the  Twawe^  of  the  keeper  of  hisonce- 
favourite  brothel ! — There  ivas  a  time — 
but  I  must  proceed. 

From  the  several  Rebellions  of  Ireland 
— Cobbett  w  >uld  also  wish  to  prove  many 
favourite  deductions.  But,  Sir,  their  com- 
plections  were  so  different,  that  they 
fully  confute  all  his  lefltctions  on  the 
present  state  ot'  the  Irish  nation.  Those 
of  former  years  happened  before  the 
prejudices  of  the  Irish  were  in  any  mea« 
sure  worn  out,  Plence,  it  follows,  that 
the  nobles  were  as  deeply  engaged  as 
the  peasantry;  men  of  large  properties, 
great  estates,  and  numerous  followers, 
embraced  the  abjured  cau^e,  and  the 
scarcely  settled  state  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment flattered  them  with  prospects 
of  success.  But  even  in  such  rebellions, 
five  parts  out  six  of  that  people  remain- 
ed uncorrupted  in  their  principles,  and 
unshaken  in  their  allegiance. 

The  rebellion  which  broke  out  in 
1798  presented  a  v^^ry  different  appear- 
ance, the  distance  of  mdny  years  had 
mellowed  down  the  acrimony  of  the  more 
polished  part  of  Irehi^id.  '  The  people 
had  found  the  benefit,  they  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  J^ritish  intercourse.    Mo- 
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ney  lost,  as  industry  acquired  ralue. 
The  tanner,  by  the  influx  of  English  im- 
provements, learned-  how  to  pay  his 
rent,  not  in  labour,  but  in  coin.  The 
landlord  perceived  that  cultivated 
grounds  and  elegant  life  brought  more 
true '  comforts,  and  gave  him  greater 
weight  in  the  world,  than  ever  his  useless 
vassalages,  or  barbarous  dependencies  had 


It  is  in  his  power  to  dip  his  pen  in  venom,  if 
he  cannot  in  candour  and  wit.  The  saw 
as  w-ell  as  the  razor  may  be  annointed 
with  poison.  Cobbett  raves  at  the  "  An- 
ger^* of  the  English  against  the  Irish, 
and  seems  desirous  that  the  world  should 
believe  that  there  is  a  national  antipathy 
between  the  two  people,  indeed  1  take 
this  to  be  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
done.  Therefore,  it  W'as,  that,  amongst' whole  desio-n  :  for  he  as  much  as  tells 
all  the  Irish  families  of  quality  or  consi-ius,  that  this  antipathy  once  established, 
deration,  none,  or  next  to  none,  joined  in  insidious  France  will  supply  the  brar.ds 
the  rebellion:  most  of  them,  on  the  con- 1 of  civil  dissention;  she  will  spread  its 
trary,  were  seen  venturing  their  livesl blaze,  she  will  feed  its  fury;  she  will 
and  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  protestant  watch  the  fatal  crisis,  M-hen  Britions, 
liberty,     and     drying    up    the    springs  weakened  by  fighting  for  freedom,  or  for 


which  supplied  disloyal  motives  to  the 
Catholic  brethren.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  Cobbett  now  declares,  that^  because 
there  is  a  |)ower  in  the  law  to  make  re- 
bels "  remain  within  their  houses  from 
"  sun  set,  to  sun-rise,  (page  867)  the 
people  are,  or  ought  to  be,  disaft*ected. — 
And  that  many  of  the  most  respectable 
did  join  in  a  former,  and  are  now  willing 


fettfers,  must  become  at  once  the  prey 
and  scorn  of  her  arbitrary  power,  and  of 
her  towering  ambition. 

I  shall  now  turn  my  discourse  more 
particularly  to  this  man,  whom  I  have 
treated  with  so  little  ceremony :  in  my 
opinion,  he  has  no  right  to  deserve  to  be 
treated  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of 
an  incendiary.     His  writings  are  all  of 


to  join  in  any  other  rebellion.     The  first  that  inflammatory  style,  and  his  inten- 
part  of  this   assertion  merits  no  regard  |^iow5  still  more  virulent.     An  incendiary 


from  its  impotence ;  the  latter  may  be 
noticed  in  a  few  words.  1  own  what  he 
says  to  be  in  part  just.  But  I  ask  him, 
for  he  it  is  that  well  can  tell,  where  is  the 


menaces  sometimes  what  he  does  not 
mean  to  execute ;  while  Cobbett  means 
more  than  he  can  effect.  The  one 
threatens  a  family,  the  other  a  nation. 


people  that  are  without  debauched  and  {That  he  has  abetters,  as  well  as  readers, 
desperate  persons  among  them? — The  I  is  also  too  visible.  But  the  spirit  from 
broken  fortunes- of  some,  and  the  pervert- j  which  he  is  abetted,  is  detestable  enough 
ed  principles  of  others,  might  have  even  to  make  barbarity  blush.  There  is 
brought — and  may  bring,  a  few  above  not  a  nation  so  unpolished,  there  is  not  a 
the  vulgar  to  a  rebel  standard  ;  but  they  |  set  of  principles  so  inhuman,  as  to  exclude 
have  been,  and  can  be  so  few,  that  they  from  the  breast  sentiments  of  private  af- 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  an  appear- fection  and  compassion.  But  nothing  is 
ance. — Besides  if  a  Catiline  couldj more  plain,  from  the  man*s  writings,  than 
find  confederates  in  Rome,  can  an  impos-ih^it  the  enthusiasm  of  the  staunch  jaco- 
iorhe  expected  to  be  without  followers  bin  is  as  unsubmitting  to  the   principles 


in  Ireland?  The  seats  of  luxury  ever 
border  upon  the  mansions  of  want.  The 
poor  and  profligate  everjoin  the  disturbers 
of  peace,  whether  the  invasion  come  from 
France  or  the  Peninsula:  and  enthusiasm 
will  burn  and  bleed  for  her  principles, 
whether  she  draw  them  from  a  Fitzge- 
rald, a  Waidle,  a  Bnrdett,  or  a  Paine  ! 

Affer  all.  Sir,  upon  what  ground,  is  this 
"  Anger,"  this  distinction  founded,  which 
Cobbett  so  industriously  endeavours  to 
establish?  Is  there  any  justifying  him  in 
wrapping  up  all  the  English  in  his  sheet 
of  low  ribaldry  and  coarse  defamation  ! 
No;  the  thing  itself  is  too  extravagant 


of  humanity  as  of  government ;  for,  while 
some  of  the  wretched  Irish  are  now  lying 
under  the  uplifted  sword  of  justice — some 
in  prison,  some  in  exile ;  while  the  So- 
vereign suspends  the  stroke  which  their 
country  has  aimed  ;  whWe  clemency  averts 
the  calamity  which  justice  has  decreed; 
while  the  highest  power  withholds  its 
thunder,  and  seems  inclined  to  lay  aside 
the  bolts  of  vengeance  against  a  prostrate 
foe  ;  I  say.  Sir,  even  in  those  lenient  cir- 
cumstances, this  man  has  the  insolence  to 
point  them  out  to  public  justice,  and  to 
tempt  the  patience  of  government  anew. 
I  fear.  Sir,  I  encroach  upon  Mr.  Blag- 


to  gain  credit  with  any  but  of  his  own  sort. 'don's  limits,  and  shall  therefore  conclude. 
Perhaps  all  his  infamous  performances! by  observing,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
would  be  lost,  even  upon  them,  did  he  remarkable  than  the  friendship  which 
not  overload  them  by  slander  and  abuse.  I  Cobbett  now  professes  for  the  Irish  peo- 
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pie,  whom  he  always  execrated  as  his 
most  inveterate  enemy.  Such,  indeed, 
was  hia  hatred  and  animosity  towards 
them,  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States,  that,  by  his  virulent  abuse  c  f 
them,  he  prevailed  on  Mr.  John  Adnm.^, 
the  then  president, to  frame  a  law  against 
the  admission  of  Irish  into  the  American 
territo.  V.  He  represented  them  as  a 
''  ferocious,  savage  peoplf^  fond  of  ra- 
"  pine  and  blood,  and  fit  only  to  reside 
'*  amoiig  »he  wild  beasts  of  tiie  woods 
*'  and  wildeiiiess^."  In  his  American 
"  Porcupine,"  of  1757,  he  says,  "  I  want 
"  a  printer!  NO  DAMNABLE  IRISH- 
"  MAN  NEED  APPLY  V  and  over  an 
essay  on  that  abused  people,  in  a  foreign 
land,  in  the  same  paper,  is  to  be  found 


—  a  ra^e 1 


Able  to  bring  a  gibbet  iu  disgrace  ?" 
And  again — 


I  would  not  quote 


The  name  of  Pat,  without  an  antidote.''* 

In  a  letter  to  the  president,  John  Adams, 
he  observes,  rhat  *'  an  Irishman  is  a  na- 
''  tural  jacobin,  and  incurable  by  acts  of 
"  /ewi^y,  generosity, a. k1  f.iendly  dealing; 
"  for  though  he  vvili  temporise  to  gain  his 
"  purpose,  yet  lit  w^il!  be  sure  to  lay  hold 
*'  of  tl'.e  first  opportunity  to  distuib  the 
"  state  he  resides  in,  and  to  CUT  HiSlSir,  Cobbetfc,  to  whom  they  weekly  look 
"  NEIGHBOUR'S  THROAT."  In  fine,  up  for  information,  can  reply  to  this  en- 
such   was   the    dreadful    cry    whiclv  he  quiry  in  the  most  satisfactory   manner; 


tent. — I  remain,  Sir,  with  great  sincerity, 
your  very  warm  fiieiid  and  advocate, 

Philo-Albion. 
Southampton,  Dec.  16,  1809. 

TO  COLONEL  WARDLE : 

SHOWING  THAT  THE  WHIGS  GOVERN 
HIS  CONDUCT  AN  D  INVESTIGATE  HJS 
PROCIEDINGS  AGAINST  HIS  PRINCE 
AND  HIS  COUNTRY. 

By  ALBION. 

"  Sic  fur  lis  Caci  vienseffera ;  nee  quid  in  ausnm^ 
Aut  intractatum  scelerisre  dolire  ."* 


LETTER  VIII. 

Sir, — The  observations  which  have 
been  made  on  my  last  Letter  to  you,  in- 
duce me  to  believe,  that  your  friends  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  discordant  co- 
lours, the  inconsistent  qualities,  which  I 
was  compelled  to  employ  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  your  character. — Having  been  de- 
corated by  the  Whigs,  wiiij  every  attri- 
bute of  a  hero — with  everv  virtue  of  a 
saint,  they  blush  at  the  production  of  a 
fignre,  monstrous  rather  than  human,  and, 
under  tho  influence  of  a  latent  conviction 
and  confused  state  of  ideas,  they  ask, 
what  motives  could  govern  you  in  the 
course  of  such  a  life  as  I  describe  ?  Wh\r, 


raised  against  ihe  liisn  in  America,  that 
Mr.  Adj^ms  wrote  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  request  no  more  Irish  subjects 
anight  be  sent  there  legally;  for  that,  if 
they  were,  they  would  either  not  be  suf 


for,  at  the  time  that  you  exhibited  the  SPIT 
and  the  GRIDIRON  on  the  top  of  your 
'tent,  to  denote  that  Jacobins,  Democrats, 
vYhigs,  and  Papists,  were  roasted  alive 
in  your  camp,  A^  placed  the  Crown  and 


fered  to  land,  or  else  sent  into  the  swamps  ^llT^^  on  the  back  of  a  Porcupine,  over 


of  Louii:iana;  there,  like  negro  slaves,  to 
cultivate  the  woods !  !  !  !  It  surely  re- 
mains for  the  demagogue  to  reconcile  his 
present  sensibility  for  a  people  he  so 
grossly  calumniated  in  a  distant  land; 
for  my  part  I  cannot: — therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  I  hope  he  will  ex- 
tricate himself  out  of  an  affair  of  such 
tergiversation  and  disgrace. 

As  to  the  rest,  Sir,  1  fear  you  will  find 
this  letter  too  prolix  and  ditfus«.  I  beg 
you  to  believe,  that  in  following  a  man 
like  Cobbett,  who  deals  in  wild  generali- 
ties, dark  obscurity,  and  wide-wasting 
abuse,  it  Is  not  possible  to  criticise  like  a 
critic,  or  to  write  with  any  regard  to 
academic  rules.  I  have  confined  myself, 
however,  to  a  strict  regard  to  truth,  and 
to  the  lashing  only  of  such  vices  in  his 
composition,  as  could  not  be  mistaken 
either  in  their  principle  or  in  their  in- 


his  door  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  signal  that 
he  had  darts  and  arrows  for  every  repub- 
lican who  durst  insult  the  glittering  en- 
sign of  his  Sovereign,  or  the  heavenly 
emblem  of  his  Christianity  1 ! — At  present, 
you  are  both  employed  in  the  frightful 
labour  of  undermining  that  throne,  and 
of  ridiculing  that  gospel,  you  so  enthusi- 
astically adored  1 !  When  your  friends 
have  the  goodness  to  reconcile  such  con- 
trasted proceedings,  I  will  patiently  at- 
tend to  any  queries  they  may  be  pleased 
to  propound. — I  can  now  only  notice, 
that  I  am  also  reproached  for'  "  speaking 
daggers,"  and  using  the  language  of  irri- 
tation and  force. — Surely,  Sir,  the  hour  is 
at  last  arrived,  when  authority  and  confi- 
dence must  take  place  of  humility  and 
and  moderation;  when,  instead  of  launch- 
ing farther  into  a  sea  of  Jacobinical  trou- 
bles, we  must  trv  what  can  be  saved 
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from  the  wreck  of  the  continent,  and  se- 
cure the  honour  and  prosperity  of  our  Is- 
lands. This  manly  conduct  is  the  more 
essential  and  necessary  towards  you,  as 
the  illusion  is  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  your  own  mind,  but  its 
baneful  influence  must  be  circulated  by 
Cobbett  and  other  venal  writers,  througii 
every  corner  of  the  nation ;  and,  by  a 
shameful  perversion,  that  anxiety  for  the 
public  welfare,  which,  in  times  like  these, 
IS,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  of  public 
virtues,  must  be  amused  with  the  pa- 
geantry of  domestic  warfare,  by  combats 
in  the  eerena  of  a  theatre,  and  by  the  pro- 
secution of  a  strumpet  from  the  stews."^ 
However,  Sir,  I  own,  even  on  principles 
of  criticism,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs,  whose  executive,  for  a  moment, 
you  are,  and  the  style  of  their  annals,  is  a 
very  favourable  criterion  of  the  present 
times.  In  their  happier  days,  when  they 
murdered  sovereigns,  and  brought  their 
prelates  and  nobles  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  block,  their  characteristic  was  plain 
conciseness.  Victories  were  tKen  too 
rapid,  too  numerous,  to  admit  of  a  di- 
lated relation. — Success  is  seldom  tedi- 
ous :  but  now,  that  their  highest  achieve- 
ments in  London  amount  to  no  more 
than  riots  in  play-houses,  and  the  depre- 
dations of  robbers  in  pilfering  public  of- 
fices and  private  bureaus,  their  verbosity 
expands,  their  gazettes  multiply,  and 
their  virulence  increases — Upon  my 
word.  Sir,  though  we  may  censure  our 
late  Ministers,  the  Whigs  at  least  show 
some  generalship  ;  if  they  cannot  fight 
our  enemies,  they  are  prompt  enough  to 
mislead  our  countrymen  ;  though  they 
discover  no  taste  for  the  arrangement  of 
armies,  they  have  an  admirable  talent  in 
marshalling  traitors,  pimps,  prostitutes, 
and  newspapers  !  They  have  given  cele- 
brity to  boudoir-breaking,  and  blazoned, 
inallthepompousprolixity  of  ostentatious 
phraseology,  the  important  memoirs  of 
"   ■  another  ''  Fanny  Hill,''  another 

child  of  vice  and  public  infamy  ! — In  pro- 
ving the  contemptibility  of  the  Whigs, 
however,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  1 
wish  administration  to  disregard  their  con* 
ductaltogether.  On  the  contrary,  I  ivaru  it 
to  be  vigilant,  to  watch  their  proceedings, 
and  to  make  War  !  War  !  War  !  resound 
through  the  House  as  long  as  the  folly  of 
the  people  returns  a  Jacobin  to  the  Par- 
liament ! 

It  is  now  high  time.  Sir,  that  I  re- 
sume that  subject,  which  was  necessarily 
interrupted  by  the  length  of  my  former 


letter  to  you. — Having  traced  you  from 
the  fountain  of  your  imbecility,  into  the 
rapid  current  of  popularity,  1  am  now 
to  show  that  you  were  led  to  the  despe- 
rate act  of  taking  a  political  voyage 
pregnant  with  nothing  but  audacity,  and 
with  a  Whig  cargo  of  presumed  grie- 
vances and  palpable  lies  on  board.  The 
stale  of  the  case,  without  any  sophistical 
bearings,  simply  is,  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  Jacobin  society,  finding 
that  you  could ^ght  without  loyalty ,  de» 
bate  without  principle,  debauch  without 
love,  j)rosecuie  without  conviction,  and 
violate  confidence  to  gratify  an  unprofit- 
able revenge,  determined  to  make  you 
act  as  their  executive,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reigning  delusion  and  the 
idolatry  with  which  you  were  ivorshipped, 
enable  you  to  acquire,ybr  them,  those  ob- 
jects they  had  been  so  many  years  vainJy 
striving  to  obtain.  Encouraged  by  the 
means  you  employed  in  shivering  a 
branch  of  that  sacred  tree,  under  whose 
foliage  we  all  flourish,  they  jTresumed  you 
capable  of  Herculian  tasks,  and  sent  you 
into  parliament  to  combat  tythes,  tax- 
es, public  debts,  banks, paper-credit,  mo- 
nopoly, riches,  wealth,  national  distress, 
self-defence,  freepress,  military  force, 
peculations,  pensions,  catholic  questions, 
indemnity  bills,  insurrection  bills,  bank- 
rupts, prostitutes,  clerks,  and  some  thou- 
sands more  pretended  grievances,  too  nu- 
merous and  artificial  to  name  without  con- 
tempt and  disgust ! — In  this  conduct,  the 
genius  of  Fox  was,  indeed,  absent  from 
the  Opposition.  His  endeavour  always 
was,  to  discover  owe  vulnerable  part  in 
the  Ministry,  and,  by  applying  his  oaw- 
stic  to  the  morbid  spot,  occasion  pain  to 
be  felt  more  acutely.  W^ile,  by  your 
representing  that  nothing  but  rottenness 
and  decay  pervaded  the  whole  and  every 
portion  of  the  country,  system  and  state, 
your  judgment  was  doubted,  and  your 
nostrums  hove  back  into  your  face  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  for  yourself  and  followers 
to  swallow  and  regurgitate.  The  Whigs 
are  now  conscious  of  their  error,  and  can- 
didly confess  that  they  gave  you  more  to 
execute  than  you  had  capacity  to  per- 
form. And  so  certain  were  the  most 
boisteroHs  and  noisy  of  the  club,  of  this 
insipience,  at  an  early  period  of  your 
proceedings,  that  they  literally  abandon- 
ed you  to  your  fate,  or  to  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  fools  and  enthusiasts  of  the 
faction.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  gave  you  no 
manner  of  aid  ;  Mr.  Sheridan  kept  aloof, 
and  all  the  knQwing  ones  of  the  society 
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J  were  equally  inefficient,  tranquil, and  mute. 
Folly  and  enthusiasm   had   all   the  work 
to  perform,  while  wit  and  knavery,  with 
anxious  mind,  awaited  the  resulu     The 
result!  what  result.  Sir ? — Is  it  the  frui- 
tion of  the  cabalistic  string  of  charges, 
with  which  you  went  sinking  into  the 
house  ?  No,  Sir,  he  must  be  a  shallow  po- 
litician who  conceives  that  the  Whigs 
cared  one  fraction  for  the  issue  of  your 
budget  of  tythcs,  taxes,  pensions,  catho- 
lic   question,     &c.    &c,  the  result  they 
looked   for,  from  accusing   the  govern- 
ment of  such  a  multiplicity  of  crimes, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  change  of 
Ministry — A  Change  of  Ministry  ! 
And  this.  Sir,  they  informed  you  of,  at 
the  time  that  you  were  engaged   to  per- 
form '^  the  important  services  ivhieh  no 
gratitude  could  overrate,  and  no  remune- 
ration could  overpay  J'*  A  Change  of 
Ministry!  yes.  Sir,  and  to  effect  this 
single,  this  particular  purpose,  it  was  ne- 
cessary either  to  purchase  or  to  debauch 

'you  ;  to  cloth  you  in  the  sacred  garb  of 
' 'patriotism  and  public  spirit,  and  arm  you 

^*with  powers  to  insult  a  prince,  impose 

v'on  a  nation,  and  overthrow  the  fabric  of 

\   the  state  !  ! 

To  this  great  and  most  important  of 
all  results;  this  cause  and  end  of  all 
Whig  logic,   argument,  and  eloquence  ; 

1  this  attractive  power,  to  whose  magnetic 
force  all  the  lightest,  or  weightiest  bodies 
of  Jacobin  reasoning  must  irresistably  gra- 
vitate, I  have,  with  mixed  sensations  of  re- 
gret and  satisfaction,  caused  you  to  arrive. 
Regret,  that  a  British  officer  and  member 
of  the  senate  should  have  been  actuated  by 
"base  and  interested  motives;  and  staisfac- 
tion,  that  I  have  been  able  to  expose  the 
magnitude   and  atrocity  of  his   views  ? 

j  We  know  all  Whigs  to  be  tyrants ;  but 
it  remained  for  you  and  the  present  Oppo- 
sition, to  show  to  what  an  extent  your 

/^jtranny  can  be  carried.  What,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  consequence  of  your 
procedure ;  of  your  inroads  on  the  go- 
vernment, and  of  your  violations  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  ? — It  has  drawn 
contempt,  and  I  trust  it  will  draw  venge- 
ance on  your  head  I  Setting  aside  your 
budget  of  political  accusations,  and  con- 
fining myself  to  your  calumny,  I  assert, 
there  is  no  punishment  equal  to  your 
crime.      It    was    an    intentional 


ROBBERY  OF  THE  HIGHEST  NATURE, 
and  you  were  not  so  properly  an  acces- 
sary, asf  a  principal,  before  the  fact. — 
The  prince.  Sir,  would  have  been  robbed 
•f  his   honour,    and,  through  him,   the|life,  and,  with  a  black  ingratitude,  they 


whole  body  of  the  country  would  have 
been  defrauded  of  their  dearest  fame,  but 
for  the  noble  exertions  of  a  few  spirited 
men ;  and  the  gracious  compliance  of  our 
beloved    sovereign   with    the   perverted 
wishes  of  an  ungrateful  people  ! ! ! — The 
good,  great,   and    venerable   King  \  al- 
though with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  he  holds 
his  head   amidst  the   stars.     He  always 
steps  forward  in  the  precise  moment  of 
time,  and  is  ever  ready  to  become  the  sa- 
viour of  his  country,  or  gloriously  to  fall 
amidst  its  ruins.     He  has  often  seen  the 
period  when  the  Whigs  had  to  be  repul- 
sed, to  tremble,  and  to  retire,  or  whert 
Enerlishmen  might  sit  down  with  folded 
arms,  and  in  despair  abide  the  fate  that 
might  await  them  !    But  he    should  see 
such  times  no  more.     Gratitude  and  ho- 
nour forbid  it !  And,  Sir,  if  he  should, 
WE  will  not  give  up  the  contest  tamely  : 
we  will  have  a  struggle  for  our  sove- 
reignty; and,  if  we  must  perish,  we  will 
perish  nobly ;  we  will   expire  with  LOY- 
ALTY in  our  mouths  and  on  our  hearts, 
and  its  exit  shall  be  marked  with  many 
a  scar ! 

It  is  painful  to  have  the  eye  continual- 
ly on   scenes  of  disgrace,  but  I   really 
cannot,  at  this  moment,  turn  it  to  a  more 
cheerful  view !  This  country,  by  its  ad- 
dresses and  harangues,  by  its  triumphs 
and  ovations   to  you,  has  so  associated 
and  partaken  of  your  guilt,  that  I  fear 
her  evil  genius  has  marked  her  for  de- 
struction, nor  will   quit  her  till  she  is  le- 
vel with  the  dust  ! — Allow   me.  Sir,  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  while  I  contemplate 
the  degrading  spectacle  that  has  passed. 
A  spectacle  that  engrossed  the  attentioa 
and  cl-aimed  the  indignation  of  the  world. 
Allow  me  to  contemplate  YOU — a  phe- 
nomenon of  modern  ages — a  new  constel- 
lation in  the  political  hemisphere, — not 
rising   by  slow  degrees,  and  from  small 
corurscations,  but  bursting  forth  at  once 
into  full  vigour  and  maturity;  not  che- 
rished in  the  soft  lap  of  peace   and  vir- 
tue, but  shaking  oft",  in  its  outset,  the  long 
established  dominion  of  a  sovereign  mas- 
ter, and  thriving  in  the  midst  of  carnage, 
calumny,   and  desolation!  Nor  does  th^ 
evil    rest    here.      There    is  much  more 
abundant  matter  for  national  humiliation. 
"  The  people,"  as  just  observed,  excited 
by  your  accusations  and  harangues,  have 
forced  a    revered  parent  to  wi'thhold  a 
beloved  son  from  the  councils  and   from 
the  services  of  the  nation!    They  have 
embittered  the  evening  of  that  parent's 
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have  torn  a  branch  from  that  very  tree, 
which,  ioYnfty  yrars,  has  been  their  vw- 
lif  shelter  a.ul  support  I — Having  been 
deceivcit — grossly  deceived,  by  you,  it  is 
fortuucite  that  the  people  can  atone  for 
such  atrocity,  and  repair  their  miscon- 
duct.    It  is  even  true,  that  I  could  tell 

them  what  means  are  lett  to  avert  the  ga-jcont.  actor  or  pensioner  ; — frequenting 
thering  infa-uy,  how  they  should  tread  neither  the  palaces  of  the  great,  nor  the 
back  the  mazers  of  error  and  folly,  through  porticos  of  the  learned :  being  only  seen 
which   y^m    have  (Conducted    them,  and  in  tlelds  and  villages,  or  in  the  humblt- 


to  excite  in  th^m  .  n  indignation,  that 
sense  of  ther  jngraueful  con  xt,  which 
m:^y  aiiimate  ^hem  i.>;  itdress  the  injzired, 
and  thet  vv  v.  ze  j^roin  t  ery  monnTrent, 
the  f  »u;  V  uchers  of  tneir  late  disloyalty 
ana  oastr.tys ! 

Beinj?  nei     '  r  officer,  civil  or  military. 


ivhers  are  the  resources  from  which  the 
gleams  of  honour  might  be  drawn,  to  ba- 
nish the  clouds  of  disgrace  and  ignominy. 
-—But,  deaf  to  the  solemn  call  of  glory 
and  necessity,  they  rej<'ice  in  the  absence 
of  thought,  in  ihe  contempt  of  foresigni. 
Like  the  wretch,  who  seeks  in  stupefa-c- 
tion  a  momentary  rehef  from  sorrow^  they 
sink  from  a  voluntary  intoxication,  into 
a  torpid  insensibility! — However,  Sir,  as 
they  are  no  longer  inflamed  by  falsehood, 
or  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  ficti- 


asylum  of  content  and  inn©cence  :  being, 
in  fine,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  one  of 
that  people  whose  errors  I  depl  >re,  and 
whose  amendment  I  supplicate,  1  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  "  the  people'^  will 
hear  me,  in  preference  to  you.  Sir,  and 
that  legion  of  hungry  Whigs,  whose  na- 
tural aliment  is  the  blood  and  bowels  of 
the  Constitution  and  Government,  I  can- 
not possibly  have  any  other  view  than 
the  good  of  "  the  people ;"  to  promote 
this,  I  expose  the  character  and  designs 


tious  patriotism  ;  and,  as  they  are  sinking  of  their  rapacious  leaders,  and  I  suppli- 
into  a  calm,  upon  the  disclosure  of  facts,  cate  them,  in  return,  to  heaiken  to  my, 


which  startles  even  the  wildest  demons  of" 
faction,  I  will  tell  them  that  there  is  yet 
one  possible  way  of  saving  the  dignity 
and  reputation  of  the  country.  Let  "  the 
people"  abandon  those  Republican  pilots, 
who  have  been  so  loner  steering  them  in- 
to  ruin  and  contempt ; — let  them  set  their 
face  against  Cobbett  and  those  venal  pa- 
pers, by  whom,  and  by  which  they  have 
been  so  shamefully  seduced  ; — let  them 
intrust  their  honour  to  men,  and  to  prints, 
of  more  integrity  and  judgment; — let 
them  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  ilie  wrongs 
tiiey  have  committed  ; — let  them  REND 
theit  insurgent  addresses  from  their  mu- 
nicipal books  ; — and  Fet  them  implore  his 
Majesty  to  vindicate  justice,  by  gracious- 
ly accqDting  their  sorrow^  for  the  outra- 
ges committed  against  their  much-injur- 
td  Prince  ! — Let  them  do  this,  and  I  will 
join  heartily  in  paying  that  tribute  of 
praise  which  such  gieatness  of  mind  will 
deserve.  Let  them  do  ihis,  and  /,  their 
present  inveterate  adversary,  will  yield  to 
none  in  exej'uons  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, to  elevate  their  character,  and  ad- 
vance them  in  virtue,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
sperity, far  above  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth  ! — And  even  now,  on  my  k.iees, 
humbled  in  the  dust,  I  invoke  the  good 
genius  of  my  country,  to  haunt  the  foot- 
steps of  the  people;  to  dismay  them  by 
danger;  to  abash  them  by  reproaches,  and 
to  encourage  them  by  hope  j  to  inspire 
them  with  veneration  for  their  Sovereign ; 
attachment  for  his  family,  and  above  all 


voice,  and  to  adopt  .vuch  measures,  in 
their  parochial  and  corporate  councils,  as 
will  entitle  them  to  the  good  I  pray  for, 
and  prompt  his  Majesty  to  obliterate  from 
his  mind  the  part  they  werQ  excited  to 
take,  by  Colonel  Wardle's  caluniny 
against  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
their  Prince — a  Prince  who  was  so  emi- 
nently fitted,  by  the  acquirements  of  ex- 
perience and  the  acc^mpHshments  of  na- 
ture, for  the  post  from  which  calumny 
and  flagitiousness  alone  nas  brutally  dri- 
ven him. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  you  intend  to  adidte- 
rate  tlie  current  which  1  have  puiifiexj, 
by  casting  into  it,  "  infidelity,  di;^sipa- 
tion,  &c."  I  ask  you.  Sir,  sirce  when 
is  it,  that  princes  have  been  expected  to 
to  exercise  the  austerities  of  saints  ? — 
Since  when  is  it,  that  heirs  of  the  crovvjv. 
whose  marriages  ?Lre  frigid  and  political, 
have  been  called  upon  to  be  faithful  to 
their  beos  ?  Siiice  when  is  it,  thut  man- 
kind ceased  to  be  indulgent  to  men  mar- 
ried under  such  arbitrary  and  cruel  res- 
traints ?  And  again.  Sir,  since  when  is  it, 
that  a  people  look  for  NORE  virtue  in 
their  princes  than  they  find  practised 
among  themselves? — But  I  can  myself 
tell  since  ivhen.  It  is  since  the  ini  oduc- 
tion  of  that  contemptible  and  diabolical 
hypocrisy  which  disgiac?d  the  era  of 
Charles  I.  It  is  since  he  infamous  poli- 
tics of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  groaning 
religion  of  Mr.  Wilberforcc,  and  the 
eleemosynary  education  of  Mr.  Whitbread, 
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It  is  since  Englishmen  began  to  "  speak 
evil  of  dignities''  and  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  a  neighbouring  nation,  which  poi- 
soned and  alienated  the  affections  of  a 
people  from  their  princes,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy that  reverence  and  respect  which 
ought  to  be  entertained  for  all  rulers  and 
governors.  And,  it  is  since  "  the  people/' 
inflated  by  dissention  and  discord,  by 
Whiggism  and  disloyalty,  have  been 
taught  by  you  and  others  to  look  at 
princes  as  characters  possessing  all"  the 
inferior  quaHties  of  the  human  heart,  and 
destitute  of  those  virtues  which  illumine 
the  obscurer  paths  of  life ! — It  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  that  the  same  signs  appeared  in 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  in  evert/ peri- 
od that  has  been  marked  with  peculiar 
atrocity  and  effusion  of  blood.  An  af- 
fectation of  morals  and  sanctity  has  been 
the  uniform  companion  of  every  traitor 
that  has  disturbed  the  earth.  The  beg- 
garly politics  of  a  Cobbett,  the  chop- 
stick  learning  of  a  Lancaster,  the  howl- 
ing religion  of  a  Rowland  Hill,  and  the 
fastidious  morals  of  a  Wardle,  are  nothing 
new — they  were  exercised  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France;  of  Charles  IX. 
of  France  and  I.  of  England  ;  in  the  ci- 


micili?\ry  visits  through  the  empire,  and 
run  from  kitchen  to  garret,  from  water^ 
closet  io  boudoir,  and  then  report  your  pro- 
gress and  discoveries  to  self-created  tribu- 
nals, which  would  undoubtedly  wish  to 
have  the  power  tosend  one  half  of  us  toNew- 
gate  and  the  other  to  Botany  Bay  ! — We, 
"  the  people,"  do  not  pretend  to  be  any 
better  than  what  we  are,  nor  do  we  vvisli 
to  improve  by  Whig  morality.  Besides, 
Whig  morality  is  a  voluntary  thing ;  it 
can  no  more  be  forced  than  reason,  or 
memory,  or  any  faculty  of  the  soul.  To 
be  whiggishly  moral  against  my  will  is 
an  absurdity;  and  it  is  ridiculous  in  you 
to  try  to  make  me  so  in  spite  of  myself. 
Neither  my  mind  nor  my  palate  can  be 
subject  to  your  jurisdiction  ;  for,  if  you 
take  upon  yourself  to  regulate  my  throat 
and  stomach,  and  direct  me  how  much  to 
swallow,  I  am  to  expect  that  you  will  as- 
sume dominion  over  other  otfices — and 
dictate  to  all  the  operations  of  my  nalure. 
The  rock  of  Tarpeia  has  expiated  tyran- 
ny like  this — but  the  Tower  of  London 
has  yet  that  justice  to  perform  ! 

Cease  then.  Sir,  to  instruct  "  the  peo- 
ple" W'ith  Whig  morality ,  which  only  in- 
spires them  with  restlessness  and  discon- 


vil  war  of  1745,  and  in  the  recent  rebel- tent.     Your  sole  aim  is  to  convulse  them 


lion  of  Ireland.  And  all  for  the  direct 
and  known  purpose  of  enveloping  the 
country  in  so  dense  a  cloud  of  ignorance, 
that  treason,  irreligion,  rapine,  and  every 
species  of  crime  and  immorality  might 
be  practised  without  the  restraint  of  the 
laws  or  the  intervention  of  princes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  any 
justification  of  the  Royal  Duke — he  needs 
none  whatever,  in  my  opinion;  and  I  lead 
a  life  as  moral  as  my  neighbours— I  on- 
ly mean  to  tell  you.  Sir,  what  you  ought 
to  know,  that  it  is  with  princes  as  it  is 
with  nature.  The  tnost  luminous  bodies 
are  frequently  darkened  by  exhalations 
from   the  most  obscure,  and  that  nebula 

'  which,  at  this  moment,  disfigures  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  has  been  created  by  the 
attraction  and  virtue  of  his  beams. 

As  to  the  rest,  his  Royal  Highness  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  natural  energies  of 
mind,  heightened  by  all  the  attainments 
that  official,  learned,  and  polished  society 
can  give,  to  add  lustre  and  utility  to  the 
head  of  any  department  of  the  state;  and, 
this  being  acknowledged,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  contemptible  *than 
intermeddling  in  his  moral  and  private 

'  concerns.  Besides,  the  precedent  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  absurd.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, I  presume,  you  intend  to  pay  do- 


by  the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  infamous 
Cobbett,  and  the  insidious  arts  of  your 
other  revolutionary  friends.  Your  only 
wish  is  to  fix  in  the  honest  unsuspecting 
hearts  of  the  people,  the  canker-worm  of 
disaffection,  in  order  to  realise  your  own 
wild  dreams  of  personal  aggrandizement. 
But  you  are  now  known  better  than  ever, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  deprive  the 
country  of  its  interests,  its  dignity,  and 
its  honour,  without  being  well  assured 
that  the  surrender  shall  nut  be  voluntary, 
even  on  the  part  of  *'  the  people."  If 
left  to  themselves,  they  are  brave  as  loyal, 
and  are  convinced,  that  any  disparity^ 
they  experience,  is  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  human  society,  or  the  circum- 
stance of  the  times. 

I  cannot.  Sir,  detain  you  any  longer, 
but  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
next  number  of  this  Register,  in  which 
you  will  see  a  letter  to  Lord  Moira,  from 
vvhich  you  may  glean  some  farther  ma- 
terials for  the  improvement  of  your  po- 
litics, morals,  and  mindl 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  constant  and  critical  observer, 

Albion. 
25th  Not.  1809. 
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FROM  THE  MONITEUR. 


OPENING  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BODY, 
AND  SPEECH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AND 
KING. 

Paris,  Dec.  3 The  Emperor  being 

seafed,  the  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Body  newly  elect  took  the  oath*;  after 
which  the  Emperor  made  the  following 
speech : — 

**  Gentleratn   Deputies  of  the  Depailments  to 
the  Legislative  Body. 

*'  Since  your  last  Session,  I  have  re- 
duced Arragou  and  Castile  to  submission, 
and  driven  from  Madrid  the  fallacious 
Government  formed  by  England,  I  was 
inarching  upon  Cadiz  and  Li>brn,  when 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  treading 
back  my  step^J,  and  of  planting  my  ea- 
gles on  the  ramjyurts  of  Vienna.  Three 
months  h.ive  seen  the  rise  and  termina- 
tion of  this  fourth  Punic  war.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  devoted  ness  and  courage 
of  my  armies,  I  must  nevertheless,  under 
these  circumstances,  acknowledge  the 
particular  proofs  of  affection  which  my 
soldiers  of  Germany  have  given  me. 

"  The  genius  of  France  conducted  the 
English  army — it  has  terminated  its  pro- 
jects in  ihe  pestilential  marshes  of  Wal- 
cheren.  In  rhat  important  period  I  re- 
mained 400  .'eagiies  distant,  certain  of 
the  new  glory  winch  my  people  would 
acquire,  and  of  the  grand  character 
they  would  display.  My  hopes  have 
not  been  deceived — I  owe  particular 
thar  ks  to  the  Citizens  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Fas  de  Calais  and  the 
North.  Frenchmen!  every  one  that  shall 
oppose  you  shail  be  conquered  and  re- 
duced to  submission.  Your  grandeur 
shail  be  increased  by  the  hatred  of  your 
enemies.  You  have  before  you  long 
years  (-f  lilory  and  prosperity.  You  have 
ti»e  force  and  energy  of  the  Hercules  of 
the  ancients. 

. ''  I  '  Hve  united  Tuscany  to  the  Em- 
pire. T  e  '1  uscans  were  worthy  of  it  by 
iiiv  rnild  .ess  of  their  character,  by  the 
attachiuent  their  ancestors  have  always 
shown  us,  an  i  by  the  services  they  have 
rendertd  \o  European  civilization. 

''  History  pointed  out  to  me  the  con- 
duct I  oii^i'f  to  |)ursue  tov\ards  Rome; 
the  Pope.^  become  Sovereigns  of  part 
of  Italy,  h?ve  constantly  ,-hown  them- 
selvf"^  entmies  <'f  every  (:rep' nderating 
pov\er  t;n  the  pen  nsu  a — tiie^  hdve  * m- 
pls^yed  tlieii  sj  m  t  .al  power  t<»  injure  it. 
— It  was  tiicn  demnj  s  raed  lo  nie  that 
the  spiritual  iutlunce  exercised  in  myi 


States  by  a  foreig/i  Sovereign,  was  con* 
travy  to  the  independence  of  France,  to 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  my  throne. 
However,  as  I  acknowledge  the  neces- 
sity of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
dscendants  of  the  first  of  the  pastors,  I 
could  not  conciliate  these  grand  interests, 
but  by  annulling  the  d«)native  of  the 
French  Emperors,  my  predecessors,  and 
by  uniting  the  Roman  States  to  France. 

"  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  all  the 
Kings  and  Sovereigns,  my  allies,  who 
have  given  me  so  many  proofs  of  the 
constancy  of  their  friendship,  have  ac- 
quired and  shall  acquire  a  fresh  increase 
or  territory, 

"  The  lllyrian  Provinces  stretch  the 
frontiers  of  my  great  Empire  to  the  Save. 
Contiguous  to  the  Empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, I  shall  find  myself  in  a  situation 
to  watch  over  the  first  interests  of  my 
Commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Levant.  I  will  protect 
the  Porte,  if  the  Porte  withdraws  herself 
from  the  f;:tal  influence  of  England.  I 
shall  know  how  to  punish  her,  if  she  offer 
herself  to  be  governed  by  cunning  and 
perfidious  couiisels. 

'^  I  have  wished  to  give  the  Swiss  Na- 
tion a  new  proof  of  my  esteem,  by  an- 
nexing to  my  titles  that  of  their  Media- 
tor, and  thus  putting  an  end  to  all  the 
uneasiness  endeavoured  to  be  spread 
among  that  biave  people, 

*'  Holland,  placed  between  England 
and  France,  is  equally  bruised  by  them. 
Yet  she  is  the  dehouche  of  the  princi- 
pal arteries  of  my  Empii  e. — Changes  will 
become  necessary;  the  safety  of  my 
frontiers,  and  the  well-understood  inte- 
rests of  the  two  countries  imperiously  re- 
quire them. 

•'  Sweden  has  lost,  by  her  alliance  with 
England,  after  a  disastrous  war,  the  finest 
and  most  important  of  her  provinces. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  that  nation, 
if  the  wise  pjince  that  governs  her  now, 
had  ascended  the  throne  so.ne  years 
sooner.  This  example  proves  anew  to 
Kmgs,  that  the  alliance  of  England  is  the 
surest  presage  of  ruin. 

{'To  be  continued.) 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  FRENCH 
NOBILITY,  A  WARNING  TO  THOSE 
OF  BRITAIN. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 

Sir,— I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  few  observations,  grounded  on  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own,  and  supported  by 
the  history  of  former  times;  which, 
throuj^h  the  medium  of  your  excellent 
Register,  will  be  read  by  those  for  whom 
they  are  particularly  intended,  and,  1 
sincerely  hope,  with  that  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  country,  for  which 
only  they  were  written. 

The  tranquillity,  welfare,  and,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  the  very  existence  of  an 
established  Government  in  all  countries 
(unless  assailed  by  an  overwhelming 
power  from  without),  depends  on  its  no- 
bility. This  is  an  axiom  which  the  an- 
nals of  kingdoms,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, clearly  evince  ;  but,  as  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  illustrate  the  position 
from  the  records  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
when  it  can  be  done  with  equal  force, 
and  truth  not  to  be  controverted,  from 
what  has  so  recently  happened  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  I  shall,  theiiefore, 
confine  myself  to  a  REVOLUTION,  which 
has  shaken  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Too  many  of  the  "  makers  of  manners" 
in  France,  unintentionally  assisted  to  de- 
stroy their  ill-fated  country,  by  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  destructive  maxims  of  party 
politics;  while  others,  and  these  not  a 
few,  regarded  passing  events  with  a  tor- 
pid apathy,  which  nothing  could  rouse 
them  from,  but  the  falling  of  the  state  ! 
Hovr  was  this  reprehensible  conduct  la- 
mented by  them,  when  ruin  had  render- 
ed both  politics  and  exertion  of  no  avail? 
Among  the  small  number  who  had  the 
degradation  of  their  sovereign,  and  a 
change  of  government  in  contemplation, 
the  few  that  lived  to  see  the  completion 
of  their  scheme,  were  struck  with  horror 
on  beholding  the  dreadful  hydra  which 
they  had  created ! — Party,  luxury,  and 
indolence,  hurried  down  the  sun  of  the 
French  nobility ;  and,  in  the  dereliction 
of  the  ALTAR  and  the  THRONE,  it  set 
for  ever! 
All  men,  from-  the  peer  down  to  the 


peasant,  have  a  duty  to  discharge  in  their 
respective  stations  ;  but  that  of  the  Jirst 
class  is  doubly  important,  from  its  weight 
in  the  government,  and  from  its  example 
to  the  people.     Had  the  French  nobility 
faithfully  discharged  those  duties  incum-« 
bent  on  the  first  order  of  subjects,  they 
might  still  have  enjoyed  .their  titles  and 
properties,  and    saved  from  the   scaflbld 
their  justly- lamented    sovereign — Reli- 
gion and  morality  would  have  triumphed 
over  atheism  and  licentiousness,  and  the 
undiminished    power    of    royalty   would 
have  stifled  discord  ancj  rebellion  in  its 
birth:    but,  alas!    for  their  king,  their 
country,  and  themselves,  this  was  not  the 
case  ;  divided  into  irreconcilable  parties, 
struggling  to  supplant  each  other,  from 
motives  of  pride,  interest,  and  revenge — 
patronising  writers  and  declaimers,  who 
were   undermining   the    established   go-> 
vernment  by  their  metaphysical  jargon 
and  sophistical    systems,  destructive    of 
order,  religion,  and  all  the  moral  virtues 
that  bind  society  together:  or,  dosing  in 
ease  and  affluence,    regardless  of  every 
thing  but  the  refinements  of  luxury,  and 
the  gratification  of  sensual  enjoyments, — ■ 
the  government  was  subverted,  and  their 
order  destroyed  ! ! !      Who  is  there  that 
can  censure,  without  dropping  a  tear  on 
the  sufferings  of  these  infatuated  men  f 
Stripped  of  wealth,  rank,  and  power,  they 
had  nothing  to  accompany  them  in  their 
exile,    but    the    bitter   remembrance    of 
what   they   had   lost:  regarded  in  their 
asylum   with  coldness,    frequently  with 
distrust,  their  feelings  were  continually 
wounded  by  inhumanity  and  disrespect ; 
and  the  change  of  one  place  of   refuge 
for  another,was  a  change  only  of  residence, 
their  sufferings  continued  the  same.     To 
fill  up  the  cup  of  misery,  arms  were  re* 
sorted  to  as  the  last  expedient,  to  rescue 
their  bleeding  country  from  anarchy  and 
confusion,  and   to  reinstate  themselves  in- 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges./    In 
this  they  experienced  all  the  inconveni- 
ences and  hardships  of  private  soldiers, 
and  fought  and  bled  in  vain !    . 

^*  The  man  who  runs  may  read,"  says 
Dr.  Young,  in  support  of  his  Divine  po- 
sition, by  the  book  "wrote  all  in  capi« 
tals  :"  and  it  may  here  be  said,  that  ig- 
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norance  itself  might  profit  by  FACTS  of 
such  magnitude  in  error,  and  so  infalli- 
bly ruinous  in  their  consequences,  as 
those  of  defection  and  wilful  indiscretion 
in  men  of  rank,  wealth,  and  eminence  in 
a  state.  Surely  the  lamentable  mistakes 
of  our  neighbours  ought  to  impel  the 
British  nobility  to  guard  the  sacred 
source  from  whence  their  titles  sprung, 
and  to  support  the  order  of  things  unani- 
mously;  by  which  only  these  titles  can 
be  upheld,  and  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's honour  perpetuated. 

It  is  not,  Mr.  Blagdon,  the  wicked 
scribblers,  and  the  maniac  declaimers  of 
the  day,  by  themselves,  who  can  shake 
the  fabric  of  Government :  no,  their 
numbers  would  soon  dwindle  awaj""',  and 
their  efforts  to  do  injury  would  be  of  no 
more  weight  than  the  tly  upon  the  bulPs 
horn  ;  were  they  not  countenanced,  and 
their  productions  'patronised  by  the 
great,  for  the  sorry,  the  very  sorry  pur 


awoke  from  the  delirium  of  error,  to  the 
conviction  of  truth  ;  and  saw  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  monarchy — the  abolition  of 
order,  and  their  own  deplorable  situation, 
was  owing  to  themselves.  The  inveterate 
animosity  of  parties — a  disregard  of  old 
established  forms  and  customs — the  tor- 
por of  indolence — the  contempt  of  reli- 
gion—and the  folly  and  evils  of  innova- 
tion, were  only  known  in  their  effects , 
and  these  were  of  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences, that  an  Orleans  himself  might 
have  paused  in  bis  infamous  career  of  dis- 
organization, had  there  been  so  recent, 
and  so  ruinous  a  precedent  to  have  re- 
curred to,  as  the  one  with  which  the 
French  revolution  has  fiirnished  us. 

Your  surprising  correspondent,  Al- 
bion, has  most  ably  employed  his  clas- 
sical pen,  in  addressing  some  individuals 
high  in  rank  and  of  distinguished  charac- 
ter, and  has  blended  truth  and  argument 
so  forcibly  and  so   elegantly  together. 


poses  of  party  views.  This,  Sir,  is  a  pew-  that  there  is  room  to  hope  he  may  be  suc- 
erful  example  to  the  middling  and  lower  cessful   in   his  endeavours,  to  convince 
orders,   who  receive,  with   avidity,   im- 
pressions inimical  to  the  general  interest 


and  tranquillity  of  their  country,  from 
such  conduct  in  their  superiors;  believ- 
ing that  the  sentiments  they  have  adopt- 
ed are  just,  on  no  other  grounds^,  than 
that  of  their  being  first  propagated  by 
some  men  of  eminence  in  debate,  or  re- 
tailed by  seditious  writers,  whom  they 
tacitly  sanction.  On  this,  the  demons  of 
discord  build  their  most  sanguine  hopes, 
quoting  TEXTS  from  men  of  the  first 
RANK  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  Whig  Club, 
and  elsewhere;  to  convert  the  people 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  and 
their  reverence  and  attachment  to  the 
tjstablished  Church  and  Government. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the 
same  causes  produce  the  same  effects, 
and  what  has  happened  in  France  may 
be  justly  expected  to  take. place  in  Bri- 
tain, if  we  persevere  in  the  same  conduct 
which  they  did  ;  for  a  decided  hostility 
among  the  great,  descending  to  make 
use  of  ihe  most  abominable  means  to  mis- 
lead the  people,  so  that  the  perplexity  of 
Government  might  forward  their  ambi- 
tious or  interested  views  in  opposition  to 
feach  other,  can  end  only  in  ruiN; 
as  it  has,  and  ever  mast  do,  in  all  coun- 
tries where  it  is  persisted  in. 

There  is  no  man,  who  is  not  bereft  of 
common  sense  and  human  feeling,  but 
can  conceive,  in  some  degree,  the  remorse 
and  anguish  that  must  have  wrung  the 
Jiearts  of  the  French  nobility,  when  they 
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them  to  act,  in  future,  befitting  their  ex- 
alted stations.  It  ia  "  devoutly  to  be 
wished"  that,  when  Albion  has  gone 
through  his  particular  list,  he  will  then 
adopt  a  general  plan  of  admonition.  It 
might  do  much  good  from  his  gentle- 
manly pen;  for,  believeme,  Sir,it  ismuch 
wanting.  I  shall  close  this  letter  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  conduct  of  the  nobility 
will  always  influence  that  of  their  inferi- 
ors, and  that  the  exercise  of  loyalty  and 
true  patriotism  in  the  great  will,  from  ex- 
ample, endear  the  established  form  of 
government  to  the  people,  and  induce 
tiiem  zealously  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
our  blessed  Constitution  ! 
York,  Dec.  4,  1809.  J.A. 


/'  BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER." 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sir,— The  old  adage  of  "  Tell  me 
your  company,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are ;"  and  that  of  "  Birds  of  a  fea- 
ther will  flock  together,"  are  perfectly 
just,  and  were  never  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  recent,  as  it  seems  to  you, 
though  I  take  it  to  be  an  old  one,  con- 
nection betwixt  the  Hampshire  and  the 
Yorkshire  Esquires ;  for  of  that  latter 
county  is  the  person,  whom,  in  one  of 
your  satirical  articles  on  the  Jubilee, 
you  seem  to  suspect  to  be  a  Jacobin  !  I 
confess  that  it  appears  odd  to  me,  that 
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this  connection  should  be  unknown  to 
you,  who  have  so  perfectly  studied  all 
the  tricks,  and  reconnoitred  all  the 
haunts,  of  Jacobinism :  and  that  you 
should  never  have  heard  of  the  Yorkshire 
'Squire,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis, and  the  companion  of  the  Traitor 
Despard  !  This  short  designation  of  the 
man  wijl,  I  make  no  doubt,  strengthen 
your  suspicions  of  him;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  the  above  old  adages,  will,  I 
think,  relieve  you  from  all  doubt  re- 
specting his  character :  but,  that  no  doubt 
may  remain  upon  that  head,  I  will  here 
enter  upon  the  subject  a  little  more  at 
length. 

The  ^Squire  is  the  son  of  a  late  very 
respectable  and  respected  gentleman,  of 
considerable  landed  estate  in  Yorkshire, 
to  the  amount  of  6  or  70001.  per  annum : 
and  he  now   inherits  this  estate:  in  con* 
junction  with   some   others   in  the  same 
county.     He  is  an   old    bachelor,    near 
70 :  walks   about  London   in   a  shabby 
wide  great  coat,  not  worth  half  a  crown  : 
in  short,  all  the  apparel  on  his  back  is 
not  worth  twenty  shillings;  and  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  generous  action  he  ever 
did.     In  the  year  1774   I   knew  him  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  in  London  ;  he  was 
then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream  re- 
giment   of  Guards ;  and  of  course   was 
honoured  with  the  title  and  rank  of  cap- 
tain.    After  the  affair  of  Bunker's  hill,  he 
was  sent  out  in  a   detachment   of  the  re- 
gimentr  to  America  :  but  as  the  climate, 
or  perhaps,  as  was  wickedly  suggested  at 
the  time,  as  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a 
campaign  did  not  agree  with  his  constitu- 
tion,  but  brought   upon  him  a  rheuma- 
tism, he  was  permitted  to  return  home  on 
leave  :  but,  when  this  leave  was  drawing 
to  a  conclusion,  and  another  detachment 
was  about  to  be  sent  out,   in  which  he 
would  have   been  included,  he  applied 
for  leave  to  sell  out,  though  he  was  the 
oldest  lieutenant ;  and  knew  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  having  promotion  al- 
most  immediately  (as  I  heard   him  de- 
clare)^ he  sold    his   commission  and  re- 
tired ;  and  within  two  months  after,  the 
tacancy  happened   which   he  expected. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  though  the  newspa- 
pers have  dubbed  him  Colonel,  he  never 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  that  title. 

After  this  he  passed  an  idle,  lounging, 
London  life,  from  coffee-house  to  play- 
house,  from  playhouse  to  *****  house, 
and  to  coffee*house  again,  and  now  and 
then  enlivened  the  scene  by  a  trip  to  the 
continent.     At  this  time,   I  was  oft  in 


company  with  some  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  of  course  frequently  met  him.  His 
reading,  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers of  the  day,  chiefly  consisted,  as  I 
could  perceive  from  his  conversation,  of 
deistical  and  atheistical  authors  ;  and  his 
conversation  was  generally  seasoned  with 
stale  jokes  upon  the  Scriptures,  mostly 
extracted  from  Voltaire,  and  that  most 
infamous  of  all  infamous  French  books> 
''  Les  trois  Imposteurs."  The  inspired 
authors,  and  Mahomet,  were  of  equal  au- 
thority with  him :  only  the  heaven  of  the 
latter  was  more  congenial  to  his  nature^ 
and  therefore  became  more  impressed 
upon  his  belief. 

A  few  yean  after  this,  I  lost  aJght  of 
the  'Squire,  as  I  resi(}ed  chiefly  abroad  ; 
nor  did  I  hear  of  him  again,  until  I  saw 
him  celebrated  in  the  London  newspa- 
pers (which  I  had  regularly  sent  to  me) 
as  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety ;  and  sometimes,  as  was  also  his 
friend  Sir  ,  as  president  or  chair- 

man of  the  said  society.  Of  the  treason- 
able  intentions  of  that  society  I  had  no 
doubt ;  and  I  own  I  expected  that  every 
packet  would  bring  me  the  news  of  some  of 
their  active  citizens  and  chairmen  having 
been  put  (as  the  father  of  Jacobinism 
says)  **  hors  de  combat j^'  by  a  certain 
gentleman  called  Jack  Ketch.  But  in 
this  expectation  I  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed ;  though  I  may  not  labour  per- 
haps very  long  under  such  disappoint- 
ment respecting  some  of  their  presidents, 
as  I  have  already  seen  two  of  the  party 
disappear  under  the  hands  of  the  afore- 
said gentleman  in  England ;  and  have 
heard  of  two  others  disappearing  in  Ire- 
land, though  certainly  they  escaped  this 
worthy  public  functionary's  rude  gripe. 

On  my  return  to  England  about  ten 
years  ago,  I  met  the  ^Squire  by  accident 
in  the  street;  when  he  very  politely  and 
pressingly  invited  mc  to  dinner  with 
some  of  his  frienda ;  but  the  president- 
ship of  the  "  Corresponding  Society'* 
came  into  my  recollection,  and  I  waved 
the  *'  honour  of  the  sitting.**  After  re- 
peating three  or  four  times  the  same  invi- 
tation on  our  accidentally  meeting,  and 
its  being  as  oft  refused,  he  gave  it  up ;  and 
our  acquaintance  now  is  reduced  to  a  dis- 
tant nod,  and  sometimes  not  even  that. 
How  he  spends  his  large  income,  or  whe- 
ther he  does  spend  it  or  not,  I  do  not 
know  :  he  certainly  never  had  a  propen- 
sity to  gaming  ;  and  every  man  may  ea- 
sily convince  himself  that  it  is  not  spent 
in  dress.    And  as  for  generosity,  as  I  ob- 
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served  before,  there  is  no  such,- word,  nor 
fever  was,  in  his  vocabulary.  One  in- 
stance, as  a  proof,  came  to  nay  knowledge, 
from  the.  verj'^  person  vviio  interceded 
vviiii  him  in  the  business.  He  had  a  bro- 
thfci  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  Guards 
also,  but  of  a  very  diiierent  stamp  from 
him  ;  indeed  quite  the  reverse:  he  was 
noble,  generous,  loyal,  brave,  and  univer- 
sally beloved.  This  gentleman  was  un- 
fortunately killed  in  Holland  ;  and  left  a 
natural  daughter;  who,  from  his  having 
nothing  but  his  commission,  was  reduced, 
when  very  young  (as  I  was  told)  to  great 
want.  The  person  who  related  this  anec- 
dote to  me,  was  an  applicant  to  the 
■'Squire  to  prevail  \ipon  him  to  do  some- 
thing towards  relieving  her;  and  made 
use,  as  he  said,  of  every  argument  he 
could  think  of  in  her  favour :  yet  he  was 
not  able  to  wring  from  the  obdurate  heart 
of  this  man  of  6  or  8000L  a  year,  who 
has  not  a  single  call  upon  his  purse,  from 
either  wife,  child,  or  relative,  the  gift  of 
a  few  paltry  guineas !  This  is  what,  I 
suppose,  the  Hampshire  'Squire  means, 
by  saying  that  he,  of  all  men  living,  has 
shown,  by  his  [)ractice>  that  he  best 
knows  the  real  use  of  money  :  that  is,  I 
suppose,  to  keep  it  to  yourself;  and  to 
shut  your  ears  against  the  cries  of  mis- 
fortune, poverty,  talents,  and  distress. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  the  'Squire's 
character,  I  beg  leave  to  add  this:  When 
the  traitor  O'Connor  was  in  custody,  the 
^Squire  and  his  friend  Sir  Francis  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  office  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  becoming  bail 
for  him,  to  the  amount  of  50,0001.  if  re- 
quired. Business  having  called  me  there, 
1  met  them  at  the  otfice  by  chance;  and 
I  can'  assure  you  I  enjoyed  a  momentary 
pleasure  at  the  meeting,  in  the  idea  that 
they  were  not  voluntary  visitors. 

I  beg  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  of 
your  truly  valuable  time ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  hut,  when  you  have  read  this 
account,  the  suspicions  you  have  enter- 
tained of  the  'Squire  will  be  converted 
into  certainty ;  and  that  you  will  no  lon- 
ger be  astonished  at  the  eulogies  of  the 
Hampshire  Demagogue  on  his  friend. 

One  anecdote  yet  remains,  which, 
however,  so  manifestly  discovers  the  hor- 
rible and  atrocious  intentions  of  the  gang, 
that  I  cannot  refrain,  whatever  is  the 
consequence,  from  relating  it  to  you:  it 
shall  form  the  subject  of  a  short  letter  to 
you  soon,  if  you  wish  it. 

I  have  taken  the  Phoenix  and  the  Re- 


gistered initio;  and  I  most  sincerely  wish 
you  success  in  all  your  truly  patriotic  en- 
deavours. Philo  Anglus. 
London,  Nov.  22,  1809. 

THE  SUSPENDED  JUDGMENT  LET 
FALL  ON  THE  RIGHT  HEAD! 

Continued  from  palge  344. 

When  he  had  breakfasted  we  retired 
there.  1  then  said  to  him,  what  could  in- 
duce you  to  call  on  me  as  a  witness-r— he 
said  he  wanted  me  to  speak  to  the  subject 
of  Few's  action — I  said,  you  are  not 
aware  of  what  you  are  about,, by  calling 
on  me,  as  by  calling  on  me  I  am  liable 
to  be  examined — my  examination  will 
not  then  be  confined  to  the  point  yoiz 
wish,  but  to  the  whole  of  what  I  know 
on  the  subject  of  the  investigation.  / 
have  been  repeatedly  told  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
that  she  ivas  to  derhe  considerable  ad' 
vantages  from  coming  forward  in  the  in- 
vestigation,  and  you  may  rely  on  it,  that 
I  shall  not  conceal  any  circumstance  that 
I  know.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called  to  do 
Mrs.  Clarke  a  prejudice,  but  if  you  call 
me,  I  must  go  into  the  whole.  You  are 
now  safe  from  my  evidence,  as  it  was 
communicated  to  me  as  Mrs.  Clarke's  at- 
torney ;  and  if  I  am  summoned  on  the 
part  of  his  Royal  Highness,  I  cannot  be 
examined,  for  you  must  strongly  object, 
as  it  was  communicated  to  me  in  con- 
fidence as  an  attorney.  He  said,  if  that 
was  the  case  he  would  not  call  me  at  all. 
I  continued  there  sometime  ;  Mr. Wright 
was  announced.  Upon  his  entrance.  Col. 
W^ardle  said,  "  This  is  Mr.  Wright  the 
Upholsterer,  he  is  come  to  be  Examined 
by  me.''  I  said,  surely  you  don't  mean 
to  call  Wright,  for  he  will,  if  possible,  do 
you  more  mischief  than  myself,  as,  m 
that  case,  your  furnishing  Mrs.  Clarke's 
house,  and  sending  hint  to  me  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  Duke  of  York  ivill 
certainly  come  out.  He  said,  '^  Then  you 
think  I  ought  not  to  qall  him  :"  I  said, 
"  You  reallv  are  in  mueh  dansrer  from 
Wright ;  he  can  l>e  summoned  on  the 
part  of  his  Royal  Highness>  and  has  no 
privilege;  they  will  certainly  get  the 
truth  out  of  him,  for  if  he  should  consent 
to  conceal  it,  which  I  don't  think  he  will, 
in  either  case  it  will  certainly  be  goS 
from  him,  for  he  has  not  head  enough  to 
evade  the  questions.''  Col.  Wardle  said-, 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  him  ?"  I  said, "  It 
is  dangerous  for  you  to  see  him.''  He  then 
asked  me  to  see  Wright,  and  send  him 
away  ^  I  did  so.    After  this  interview  I 
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received  another  summons  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  wrote  to  Col.  Wardle 
upon  it.  The  summons  was  dated  the 
7th,  and  I  wrote  to  the  colonel  on  the 
9th. 

[The  letter  was  here  called  for,  but  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  not  pro- 
duce it.  The  notice  to  produce  was 
proved.] 

Mr.  Stokes  j^^oceeded. 
I  gave  the  letter  of  the  9th  to  my  ser- 
vant, to  carry  to  the  colonel,  and  he 
brought  back  an  answer,  desiring  me  not 
to  attend.  I  accordingl)^  did  not,  and 
heard  no  more  of  the  business.  I  think 
Wright  was  not  examined  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Alley. 
I  am  now  attorney  for  the  defendants, 
and  was  formerly  employed  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  then  plaintifl';  no  person 
was  present  at  the  converseition  but  our- 
selves on  the  7th  of  February.  I  did  not 
minute  it  down,  but  my  memory  is  accu- 
rate, and  will  be  so  to  the  last  day  of  my 
life.  I  understood  particularly  from  Mr. 
Francis  Wright,  that  he  was  to  furnish 
the  house.  He  was  not  introduced  to  the 
colonel,  because  I  felt  that  Col.  Wardle 
would  be  more  committed  if  he  was  intro- 
duced. I  did  not  communicate  what  I 
knew  to  the  Duke  of  York^s  friends  ;  the 
circumstance  which  I  knew,  and  had  just 
related,  because  I  should  have  committed 
my  client,  Mrs.  Clarke,  by  it.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Wris:ht  was  cautioned  to  the  greatest 


room,' bat  /  don^t  recollect  what  reason 
he  gave  for  not  attending  the  summons. 
He  was  summoned,  as  /  think,  to  give 
contrjidiction  to  Few's  evidence.  1  think, 
asfiiras  I  can  recollect,  that  there  was 
something  which,  at  the  time,  /  conceived 
was  better  to  be  left  alone — I  mean  Few's 
transactions  relative  to  Mrs.  Clarke's 
pleading'  her  coverture;  that  is  the  only 
reason,  as  I  can  recollect,  which  was  as- 
signed for  not  calling  him.     There  was 


secrecy,  so  I  understood  from  himself.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  person  made  any 
communication  to  the  Duke  of  York,  nor 
had  I  ever  any  communication  with  any 
person  on  the  subject.  I  once  procured 
an  order  to  see  the  grotto  at  Oatlands,  but 
did  not  see  it.  I  gave  it  to  some  mutual 
friends  of  Mr.  Alley  and  myself.  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  of  the  furnishing 
an  account  of  Col.  Wardle  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, who  is  assistant  to  Mr.  Lowten, 
whom  every  body  knows  was  Solicitor  to' 
the  Duke  of  York.  This  was  very  lately, 
within  last  Michaelmas  Term,  in  the 
Hall. 

Mr.  Alley  then  proposed  to  call  Col. 
Wardle  to  contradict  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Stokes. 

The  Attorney  General  did  not 
object  to  his  being  called. 

Lord  Ellen  BOROUGH — "  Let  him  be 
called." 

Colonel  Waldle  again  examined. 

I  recollect  holding  some  conversation 


never  any  reason  for  making  him  believe 
I  agi'eed  to  furnish  the  house  in  West- 
bourn-place,  nor  did  he  assign  that  as 
a  reason  for  wishing  not  to  give  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  A  se- 
cond summons  w^as  sent  him,  as  far  as 
my  recollection  serves  inc.  £  think  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  said  she  had  honourably- 
paid  his  debt  after  she  had  been  sued. 
I  don't  recollect  Wright's  coming  to  my 
house,  nor  the  ground  of  examining  hiin 
as  an  evideace.  /  never  recollect  my 
having  such  intention.  He  never  sta- 
ted to  me  that  Wright's  testimony  was 
dangerou«. 

The  Attorney  General  decliKed 
to  cross  examine  Col.  Wardle,  and  r^- 
cOmmended  that  he  should  quit  the 
Court!!/ 

Mr.  x\lley  here  observed' (when  Mr, 
Attorney  General  was  about  addressing 
the  Jury  on  the  new  testimony  adduced) 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  the  character  of  Col.  Wardle. 

Lord  Ellek borough,  said  he  never 
knew  of  any  such  proceeding,  unU  ss  it 
Was  endeavoured  to  impeach  a  witness 
on  his  oath,  there  it  was  a  question  of 
credit. 

The  Attorney  General  then  short- 
ly made  some  observations,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  desired  the  Jury  to  compare 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stokes  with  that  of 
Col,  Wardle,  which  he  contended  was, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered 
himself,  better  entitl«d  to  credit  than  the 
colonel's.  For  these  reasons  he  had 
wished  the  latter  gentleman  not  to  re- 
main in  Court,  aware  that  he  must  make 
some  observations  which  would  not  be 
agreeable. 

Mr.  Alley  contended  that  the  Colo- 
nel was  as  much  entitled  to  credit  as 
Mr,  Stokes,  who  was  certainly  to  the  full 
as  interested  a  witness  as  the  former,  for 
he  had  not  less  than  three'  clients  for 
whom  he  was  swearing.  '  He  certainly 
made  an  impressive  defence  of  his  unfor-* 
tunate  clients  ;   but  the  whole  tenor  of  it 


T\ith  Mr.  Stokes  in  the  back  drawing" [was  to  shovv;  that  the  testimony  of  Mr, 
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Stokfis  ought  not  to  be  believed ;  that  by 
his  criminal  silence  of  these  foul  transac- 
tions, as  he  has  represented  them,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  a  misprision  of  trea- 
son, and  that  in  permitting  the  son  of  his 
Sovereign  to  be  basely  aspersed  and  un- 


vvould  most  justly  disparage  it,  and  ren- 
der Col.  Wardle  liable  to  a  legal  impu- 
tation, or  subject  him  to  a  prosecution 
for  subornation  of  evidence.  This,  his 
Lordship  said,  was  a  bonus  for  her  testi- 
mony; and,  whatever  views  of  popularity 


justly  calumniated,  he  had Torfeited  every  I  or  ambition  might  have   actuated   him. 

Col.  Wardle  had   dealt  corruptly  in  the 
first  instance  with  his  witness.  His  Lord- 
ship expatiated  on  the   circumstance  of 
Col.  Wardle's    becoming    responsible  to 
Wright  for  the  furniture;  the  rejection 
of  one  carpet,  and  choosing  another;  Mrs. 
Clarke's  observation  on  it,  that  since  Col. 
Wardle  was  to  pay  for  it  he  might  have 
his  choice;  Wright's  testimony,  that  the 
things  went  home  in  Mr.  Wardle's  name. 
To  this  declared  evidence,  uncontradicted 
at  the  time,  Mr.  Wardle  opposed  his  own 
testimony  alone  to-day,  in  which  he  said 
the  whole  was  a  fiction.     His  Lordship 
remarked  on  the  improbability  of  a  wo- 
man like  Mrs.  Clarke  exposing  herself  to 
a    scrutinizing    examination    for   niany 
nights  before  the    House  of   Commons, 
without  any  hope  of  other  remuneration 
than  the  paying  a  few  of  her  tradesmen's 
bills.     His  Lordship  recommended  deli- 
beration and  caution  to  the  Jury,  since 
here  evidence  encountered  evidence,  and 
oath  encountered  oath.    It  appeared,  that 
in  the  dealings  with  Wright,  Col.  Wardle 
was  the   ostensible  paymaster,  but  that, 
vouched  as  he  was  by  honour  to  the  pub- 
lic to  produce  uncontaminated  witnesses, 
it  was  his  especial  interest  to  screen  this 
fact.    Now,  when  the  defendants*  mouths 
are  padlocked,  you  are  called  upon  to  de- 
cide against  them.    What,  said  his  Lord- 
ship, coifld  be  the  meaning  of  that  triple 
security,  Dodd's  bill }    Was  it  not  with  a 
view  to  concealment?     He   desired  the 
Jury  to  recollect  yyhen  he  asked  Colonel 
Wardle,  were  they  patriotic  views,  were 
they  motives  of  public  good  alone  which 
excited  Mrs.  Clarke  to  give  evidence  ber 
fore  the  House  of  Commons?  he  said  he 
believed  so.     Could  it  be  true,  said  his 
Lordship,  that  a  woman  of  her  character 
could    have  been  so  actuated?     But    in 
corrupting  the  course  of  justice.  Colonel 
Wardle  had  committed  the  highest  mis- 
demeanour.    His  lordship  stated  further, 
that  it   appeared   that  Major  Dodd  had 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily; and  though  he  did  not  lend  entire 
assistance  to  Mr.  Wardle,  yet  be  saw  him 
daily  while  he  was  planning  a  conspiracy 
against  the  brother  of  his  Royal  Master, 
and  his!  Lordship  asked,  could  his  be  a 
well  cast  moral  mind  ?  Could  the  human 


claim  to  loyalty. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  with  all  that 
justice  land  candour  which  so  highly  cha- 
racterise hiin,  and  whicl>  form  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  judicial  character  of 
Great  Britain,  addressed  the  Jury  to  the 
following  purport  :-— 

This  is  an  indictment  brought  against 
three  persons ;  two  of  thefn  have  been 
witnesses  on  a  former  trial,  the  third  is 
Francis  Wright.     What   has  been  deli- 
vered by  the  former  two  in  evidence  on 
that  trial  is  made  a  charge  against  them 
now.     Daniel  Wright  appears  to  have  no 
other  connection  with  this  business  than 
as  the  foreman  of  his  brother;  but  the  pe- 
culiar hardship  of  this  case,  to  which  his 
Lordship  particularly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Jury,  was  the  including  the 
three  under  the  one  indictment;  for,  had 
they   been  guilty  of  the  perjury  which 
Col.  Wardle  had  endeavoured  that  day 
to  prove,  they  might  each   have   been 
prosecuted  for  it  without  depriving  them 
of  that  power  of  defence,  which  the  evi- 
dence of  the  other  two  alone  afforded. 
But  by  thus  indicting  all  equally  for  con- 
spiracy. Col.  Wardle  stripped  them  of 
all  the  means  by  which  they  could  ma- 
nifest their  innocence,  and  his  Lordship 
expressed  his  earnest  hope,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  land  might  jiever  be  liable  to 
indictments  and  prosecutions,  which  from 
their  very  nature  and  manner  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  pf  defence.    He 
then  called  on  the  Jury  to  give  the  de- 
fendants  all  the  advantage  of  the  evi- 
dence they  had  heretofore  given,  and  to 
allow  them  on  this  occasion  the  full  bene- 
fit of  their  oaths,  deprived  as  they  were 
of  the  power  of  coniing  forward  that  day, 
by  this  artful  consolidation  of  them  in 
ione  indictment.     His  Lordship  reminded 
them   that  the  defendants  were  brought 
before  thenri  bound  and  fettered,  and  un- 
iable  to   testify   their  innocence  by  any 
means  whatever.     He  then  entered  into 
a   detail    of  the    evidence   which    Mrs. 
Clarke  and    Mr,  Wright   had  given   on 
the  trial  alluded  to.     He  observed  that 
the  JOOI.  \yhich  had  been  given  to  the 
iormer   on   her   going  to   the   country, 
could  be  only  looked  on  as  a  fee  for  that 
evidence  which   she  was  to   give,  and 
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affections  warmly  animate  his  heart,  who 
could  thus  act?  It  appeared  thatWardle, 
Dodd,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  had  left  town  to- 
gether, that  while  in  the  country  War- 
die  and  Dodd  had  been  employed  taking, 
in   writing,    the    evidence   which    Mrs. 
Clarke  was  to  give;    no  public,  no  ho- 
nourable feeling,  no  gentlemanly  princi- 
ple could  incite  to,  or  justify  such  an  ac- 
tion  (base  as  base  it  is)   thus  to  worm 
himself  into  the  secrets  of  a  woman,  and 
to  take  them  do.wn  on  paper.    Ke  fattens 
on  the  offal   of  any  thing   he   can  find 
artiss  in  the  family  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
thus  conies  morally  recommended  before 
you  to-day.    His  Lordship  then  adverted 
to  the  professional  talents  of  the  Gentle- 
man who   opened  the   prosecution;  and 
expressed  considerable  surprise,  that  he 
could  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
ijy  impetuosity,  and  to  charge  Lord  Chi- 
chester with  paying  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  suppression  of  certain  letters;  and 
observed    upon    the  mischievous   conse- 
quences to  the  administration  of  justice, 
if  gentlemen  allowed  themselves  to  speak 
of  things  which  were  utterly  impossible  to 
procure  in  evidence.   There  had  been,  he 
«aid,  a  very  tragic  lamentation  over  those 
whom  it  was  averred  were  terrified  from 
coming    forward  on   this   occasion;    but 
this  his  Lordship  said  was  merely  an  ad- 
dress calculated  to  inflame  their  passions. 
If,  said  his   Lordship,  you  maintain  the 
high  character  of  British  Jurors  (of  which 
I  have  no  doubt),  your  minds,  well  poised 
and  equal,   cannot  be  shaken   by  asser- 
tions, the  truth  ofwhich  have  not  been,  nor 
could  not  be  ascertained.     Wright,  jun. 
the    person    united    in   this   indictment, 
though  they  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
him  a  partner,  is  not  one  ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  they  wish  to  confound  them.     His 
Lordship  then  wished,  that  the  character 
which  had   been  drawn  by  the  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  might  have  been  only 
the  vision  of  a  heated  imagination.     He 
had  drawn  him  as  a  man  aiming  at  situa- 
tions   and    influence   which  neither    his 
birth  nor  his  talents  entitled  him  to  be 
trusted  with.     This  idea  was  not  embodi- 
ed, and  had  no  living  person  to  whom  it 
applied.     His   Lordship  said  this  w^s  a 
complicated  indictment.     The  oral  testi- 
mony was  all  on  one  side,  and  manacled 
as  the  defendants  are,  they  must  abide 
the  pelting  of  this  evidence.     His  Lord- 
ship then  entered  at  large   into  the  evi- 
dence  of  Mr.  Stokes,  his  remonstrance 
with  Col.  Wardle,  when  subpoenaed  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  must 


injure  his  cause.  His  Lordship  particu- 
larly remarked  that  Mr.  Stokes  had  said, 
that  in  his  cross-examination  before  the 
House,  he  should  be  examined  on  other 
points,  as  well  as  that  Mr.  Wardle  wished 
him  to  be  examined  on ;  and  added  *'  that, 
as  Mrs.Clarke's  Attorney,  he  did  not  wish 
to  do  her  any  prejudice;" — when  Wright 
was  called,  his  observing  to  Wardle  that 
Wright  would  do  him  more  harm  than  he 
himself  could,  as  he  had  not  head  to  con- 
ceal what  was  necessary.  On  this  his 
Lordship  obseiTed,  that  here,  in  this 
transaction,  an  intention  was  taken  up 
and  then  abandoned.  On  what  ground, 
said  his  Lordship,  could  it  be  taken  up 
and  on  what  ought  it  to  be  abandoned } 
This  evidence  heard  no  more  of  the  bu- 
siness ;  he  never  assigned  any  other 
reason  to  Wardle,  as  an  objection  to 
Wright,  than  the  danger  of  his  evidence 
discovering  the  connection  between  him 
and  Mrs.  Clarke.  Colonel  Wardle  then 
was  compelled  either  to  take  leave  of  all 
pretensions  to  character,  or  directly  to 
contradict  this  \ytness,  who  had  so  posi- 
tively sworn  to  those  things  which  War- 
die  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly  denied 
before.  But  what  can  you  think  of  the 
hesitating,  recollecting,  denial  of  Wardle, 
when  opposed  to  the  absolute  and  direct 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stokes  ? 

His  Lordship  reminded  the  Jury  that 
three  persons  were  contradicted,  not  on 
the  day  they  gave  evidence,  but  to-day  ; 
not  by  witnesses  who  were  remote,  but 
who  then,  as  well  as  to-day,  were  pre- 
sent. Wardle,  said  his  Lordship,  ac- 
knowledges that  he  gave  a  discretionary 
power  to  his  Counsel  to  call  or  not  to  call 
witnesses,  notwithstanding  his  declara- 
tion to  the  People  of  the  United.  King- 
dom. Might  he  not  have  come  on  that 
day  into  Court,  and  have  had  his  business 
discussed  ? — His  Lordship  again  said,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  remind  them  that 
this  complicated  indictment  deprived  the 
objects  of  every  means  of  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  rested  with  them  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  which  had  been  given 
by  the  defendants  as  if  they  had  that 
day  sworn  it;  'and  to  consider  how  that 
evidence  had  been  contradicted,  he  asked 
them,  could  they  reconcile  it  to  probabi- 
lity, that  Mrs.  Clarke  would  subject  her- 
self to  the  danger  of  a  public  examina- 
tion before  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth" 
for  the  paltry  consideration  of  paying  her 
baker's  or  her  butcher's  bill  ?  He  said  the 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  given  was 
for  the  purpose  of  iiifluenciug  her  evi- 
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oj^' into  the  other  world  before,  what  ^* 
supposed,  his  time.  It  may  be  well  ima- 
gined that,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  flow^ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  hU  precipitate 
retreat  could  not  have  been  owing  to 
any  oflence  committed  against  the  go- 
vernment, very  honourable  to  himselt"/' 
Well  said,  Paul!  "Cousin  Peter,  what 
dpst  thou  think  of  this  now  V 

Cobbett,  we  have  seen,  did  abscond; 
and,  that  the  instigator  of  the  Court-Mar-t 
tial  relating  to  Captain  Powell,  and  the  ' 
Lieutenants  Hall  and  Seton,  literally  de- 
served hanging,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  in  any  rational  mind. 

Cobbett  having  retired,  alias  abscond" 
ed,  the  place  of  his  retreat  is  deserving 
of  consideration.  It  was  France;  that 
prolifip  hot-bed  of  every  thing  that  was 
base  and  infamous.  No  other  nation  in 
in  Europe  could  have  atibrded  an  asy- 
lum so  congenial  to  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  Cobbett,  who  was  at  that 
an  avowed  republican. 

He  arr-ived  in  France,  he  tells  us,  in 
March,  1792.  It  must,  of  course,  have 
been  towards  the  close  of  the  month. 
Whfit  were  Cobbett's  motives  for  going 
to  France.''  Would  it  seerh  uncharita- 
ble to  suppose,  that,  attracted  by  the 
blaze  of  the  revolution,  this  absconder 
from  the  meditated  intliction  of  a  just 
punishment,  perceiving  that  blackguards 
and  ruffians  of  every  description  sudden- 
ly started  into  power,  conceived  some 
hopes,  though  an  Englishman,  of  sharing 
in  the  general  spoil?  Cobbett  had  previa 
ously  studied  French — grammatical fi/,  no 
doubt — ;  and  it  will  be  recollected,  that 
there  were  Englishmen  who  went  to 
F>ance  with  views  of  this  nature.  Cob- 
beti's  brother  republican,  Tom  Paine, 
might  be  adduced  as  one  instance  out  of 
several.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which 
we  shall  not  press. 

Cobbett,  it  seems,  remained  in  France 
till  the  beginning  of  September  follow-5 
ing,     *'THE    SIX  HAPPIEST    MONTHS" 

OF  HIS  L.IFE.  "I  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  inonster,"  says  he,  ''  were  I 
to  speak  ill  of  the  French  people  in  ge- 
neral. 1  went  to  that  country  full  of  all 
those  prejudices  that  Englishmen  suck 
in  with  their  mother's  milk  against  the 
French  and  against  their  religion;  a  few 
weeks  convinced  me  that  I  liad  been  de- 
ceived with  respect  to  both.  I  met  eve- 
ry where  with  civility,  and  even  hospi- 
tality, in  a  degree  that  I  never  had  been 
accustomed  tu.  I  found  the  people^ 
hng  Old  England,  to  avoid  being /wr/i^i/ 1  among  whom  I  lived,  exceptiit'g    iho^^ 


dence,  but  that,  were  it  only  a  loan,  was 
iiiW  improper. 

His  Lordship  here  concluded,  and  the 
Jury,  after  a  very  few  moments  delibera- 
tion, and  without  quitting  the  Box,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of— NOT  GuiLTY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 
WILLIJM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE; 

Comprising  a  Revieio  of  his  Writings^  in  America 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Out  of  tliine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
thou  wicked  servant." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  example  of  America, 
and  tlie  more  dreadful  example  of  France,  I  find 
the  emissaries  of  the  republican  faction  (for  such 
it  really  is)  still  preaching  fanaticism  and  infide- 
lity, stilL  bawling  for  that  change  which  they  have 
the  audacity  to  denominate  REFORM,  still  exert- 
ing all  their  nefarious  ingenuity  in  sapping  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  and  Throne." 

Porcupine  Newspaper,  No.  I. 

**  He  is  a  Tyrant  in  a  common  weal  of  JB0//5, 
and  armed  with  a  Rod  and  Ferula,  is  more  inso- 
lent And  Arbitary  thiin  z  Universal  Mon2irc\i  with 
hisi  Sword  and  Sceptre;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
at  Dyonisiusy  the  Tyrant,  who  living  expulsed  his 
Kingdom,  and  getting  to  be  Master  of  a,  School, 
should  choose  that  Sovereignty  for  the  more  Vo- 
luptuous Dominion.'' — Character  of  a  Whig. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Reference  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  Peter  Porcu- 
pine's relations. — Cobbett  fnds  a  congenial  asylum. 
— Conjectures  respecting  his  motives  for  going  to 
France. —  The  six  happiest  months  ofCobbetCsii^'e 
— Cobbett  falls  in  love  with  French  piety- — Again 
tells  truth. — Frightened  away  from  France. —  Wants 
to  see  more  of  the  world. — Avows  himself  a  republi- 
can.— Lands  at  New  York. — Neglected  by  Mr. 
Jefferson. — Disappointed  in  Kis  expectation  of  sud- 
denly becoming  a  great  man. — A  hiatus. — Cobbett 
S^ogs  little  boys  and  girls. — Takes  up  the  trade  of 
onarisfocrat,  and  attacks  a  seditious  demagogue. — 
Double  motive  for  his  malignity  against  Jefferson. — 
Resorts  to  the  honourable  employment  of  a  Spy. — A 
climax  of  guilt.     ^ 

In  our  first  Chapter  of  the  Life  of 
the  Hampshire  Demagogue,  we  present- 
ed our  readers  with  a  short  Ameri- 
can, "  History  of  Peter  Porcupine," 
which  appeared  in  the  Aurora,  under 
the  signature  of  V  Paul  Hedgehog." 
We  at  the  same  time  pledged  ourselves 
to  prove  that,  though  the  statements  of 
the  said  '^Paul  Hedgehog"  were  not 
unimpeachably  correct,  they  con- 
tained much  more  truth  tiian  Cobbeit 
was  witling  to  ad m i t.  ''  This  ivretch, ' ' 
says  Pauj,  meaning  his  cousin  Peter, 
*' was  ohlicrpd   to  abscond  from   liis  dar- 
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who  were  already  blasted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  accursed  rjBvolutiion,  honest, 
pious,  and  kind  to  EXCELS." 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen,  with  what 
consistency  Cobbett's  opinions  resprct- 
ing  the  French  are  supported.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  he  yet  goes 
farther:  and,  for  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing statement,  we  are  disposed  to  give 
him  ample  credit. — *'  People  may  say 
v\'hat  they  please,"  observes  he,  "  about 
the  misery  of  the  French  peasantry,  un- 
der the  old  government;  1  have  conver- 
sed with  thousands  of  them,  not  ten  a- 
rnong  whom  did  not  regret  the  change. 

Cobbetts  inform  us,  that  he  intended 
to  stay  in  France  till  the  spring  of  1793; 
as  well  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language 
as  to  pass  the  winter  at  Paris.     *'  J3ut  I 


perceived/'  says  he,  "  the  storm 


gather- 


[Cobbett  always  loves  to  keep  out 
of  a  riot,  unless  it  be  one  of  his  own  ma- 
king; his  personal  safely  is  beyond  eve- 
ry thing  dear  to  him,  as,  indue  time,  the 
reader  will  be  fully  satisfied.]  I  saw 
that  a  war  with  England  was  inevitable, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  Enerlishmen  in  that 
country,  where  the  rulers  had  laid  aside 
even  the  appearance  of  justice  and 
mercy.'' 

A  writer  in  the  Aurora  asserted,  that 
Cobbett  "was  whipped  at  Paris;'*  and 
his  cousin,  Paul  Hedgehog,  states  that 
"his  evil  genius  pursued  him"  to  France, 
and  that  **  he  was  obliged  as  suddenly 
to  leave  the  republic,'^  as  he  had  before 
been  obliged  to  leave  England.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Cobbett,  hovvever,  he  ne- 
ver was  at  Paris.  '^  I  wished,"  says  he, 
"  to  see  Paris,  and  had  actually  hired  a 
coach  to  go  thither.  I  was  on  the  way, 
when  I  heard,  at  Abbeville,  tliat  the  king 
was  dethroned  and  his  guards  murdered. 
This  intelligence  made  me  turn  towards 
Havre  de  Grace,  whence  I  embarked  for 
America." 

Cobbett  tells  us,  that  his  determina- 
tion to  settle  in  America  was  formed  be- 
fore he  went  to  France,  and  even  before 
he  quitted  the  array.  This  might  be  so,  or 
might  not.  "  A  desire,'^  says  he,  "  of 
seeing  a  country,  so  long  the  theatre  of 
a  war  of  which  I  had  heard  and  read  so 
much;  the  flattering  picture  given  of  it 
by  Raynal;  and, above  all,  an  inclination 
for  seeing  the  world,  led  me  to  this  de- 
termination." 

It  would  not  be  very  surprising,  we 
think,  if,  some  lime  or  another,  Cobbett 
§hould  be  favoured  with  an  opportunity 


oi  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  world,  A 
trip  to  New  South  Wales  might  add 
materially  to  his  already  copious  stores 
of  knowledge — The  passage  which  Cob- 
bett subjoins  to  the  above  is  at  once  cu- 
rious and  important. — ''It  would  look^ 
little  like  coaxing,"  says  he,  "  for  me 
to  say,  that  /  had  imbibed  principles  of 
republicanism,  and  that  /  was  ambitious 
to  become   a   citizen    of  a  free    state, 

BUT  THIS  WAS  REALLY  THE  CASE, 
I  thought  that  men  enjoyed  here  [ia 
America]  a  greater  degree  of  liberty 
than  in  England  ;  and  this,  if  not  the 
principal  reason,  was  at  least  one,  for  my 
coming  to  this  country.'*' 

Cobbett,  as  he  says,  landed  at  New 
York,  in  the  month  of  October,  1793;, 
and,  soon^ afterwards,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  then  Secretary  of  State/ 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  American  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague.  How  Cobbett  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  an  Ambassador 
does  not  appear;  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  even  an  American  Ambassador 
would,  knowingly,  have  given  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  one  who,  having 
been  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  critlie, 
had  absconded  from  the  justice  of  his 
country.  However,  Mr.  Jeiierson  fa- 
voured Cobbett  with  th^  following  note 
upon  the  occasion  : 

*^  Philadelphia,  Nov.  5,  1792. 
"  Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  favour  of  the  2d  instant,  I  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  announce  to  you 
any  way  in  which  1  could  be  useful  to 
you.  Mr.  Short's  assurances  of  your  me- 
rit would  be  a  suflicient  inducement  ti> 
me.  Public  Offices  in  our  government 
are  so  i'ew,  and  of  so  little  value,  as  to 
offer  no  resource  to  talents.  Vv'hen 
you  shall  Iiave  been  here  some  small 
time,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  in  what 
way  you  can  set  out  with  the  best  pro- 
spect of  success,  and  if  I  can  serve  you  in 
it,  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  do  it. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

*'  Th.  Jefferson." 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  the 
above  either  was  not  (juite  accordant  to 
the  wishes,  hopes,  or  expectations  of  our 
JLnglish  republican;  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility presuming  on  hh,  grnmmaiiral  ac- 
curacy, his  beaut  fill  ptinmzus\\\\',  hi^  le- 
gal and  militari/  knovvlcdj^c — especially 
relating  to  Courls-Marlial — and  liispo/i- 
tical  experience,  already  fancied  himself 
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at  least  an  under  Secretary,  with  the  Pre- 
sident's chair  in  prospective!  But  his 
^*  TALETJTs"  were  not  then  in  requisi- 
tion. Jefferson's  note  was,  in  fact,  a  po- 
lite refusal  of  Cobbett's  services;  and  to 
that  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  ascrib- 
ed the  vindictive  spirit  with  which  Cob- 
bctt  appears  to  have  been  subsecjuently 
actuated  against  the  writer. 

From  this  period  (November,  1792) 
till  July,  1794,  there  is  a  complete  blank 
in  Cobbett's  own  account  of  his  life. 
He  must  have  had  motives  of  some  na- 
ture for  this  silence.  What  they  were, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but, 
judging  from  preyious  and  subsequent 
occurrences,  we  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  very  honourable. 
The  curiosity  of  the  public,  however,  has 
»ot  been  wholly  disappointed  respect- 
ing Cobbett's  employment  during  the 
period  alluded  to;  for,  in  the  third  Vo- 
lume of  The  Satirist  (No.  XIV.  pub 
lished  on  the  1st  of  November,  1808,) 
page  339,  we  find  the  following   pass- 

"  We  can,  in  some  degree,  supply  the 
omission;  for  we  know  that  during  great 
part  of  that'time  he  taught  children  to 
spell  near  the  Ship  Yards,  Kensington, 
Philadelphia;  and  that  he  was,  in  word 
and  deed,  as  staunch  a  democrat  as  any 
in  the  United  States.  Finding,  however, 
the  market  glutted  with  democratic 
works,  and  conscious  that  novelty  al- 
ways commanded  a  high  price,  on  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Priestly,  in  America,  he 
commenced  the  trade  of  an  aristocrat, 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  doctor, 
and  outrageously  abused  all  those  who 
were  partial  to  democracy,  or  admirers 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  short, 
<with  all  that  glorious  disregard  of  consist- 
ency which  lias  since  distinguished  his 
.conduct,  this  man,  who,  in  less  than  three 
months^  after ^  obtained  his  discharge 
from  the  British  army  for  his  ^ood  heha- 
viour  (including  loyalty  of  course),  de- 
'serted  his  native  land,  and  turned  repub- 
lican, became  the  advocate  of  monar- 
'chy,  and  the  buisterous  maintainer  of  his 
couhtry's  rights." 

'  The  writer  of  the  above  very  neatly 
^subjoins :  —  **  Against  Jefferson  he  had 
now  two  motives  for  being  violently 
abusive:  first,  because  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  his  letter  of  recommendu- 
tion;  and,  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
democrat." 

The  same  Number  of  the   The  Sati- 
JRIST,  from   which  we    have    extracted 


these  remarks,  contains  a  farther  eluci- 
dation of  Cobbett's  conduct  and  charac^- 
ter  at  this  period.  "  Self-interest, 
which,'*  j^tly  observes  the  writer,  "  has 
ever  been  his  ruling  passion,  was  the 
main  spring  that  regulated  his  conduct ; 
he  repented  not  of  his  base  ingratitude 
to  his  native  country;  he  felt  no  desire  to 
expiate  his  treachery  by  rendering  her  es- 
sential services  as  a  ^py,  or  otherwise;  but 
he  felt  that,  by  pretending  to  be  her  ad- 
vocate, and  by  betraying  the  interests  of 
the  state  to  which  he  had  fled  for  pro- 
tection, he  should  obtain  the  support  of 
those  who  were  inimical  to'  the  existing 
government  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same 
time  ingratiate  himself  with  the  British 
Ministry;  and  thus,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  return  home,  prevent  any 
unpleasant  inquiry  into  the  motives  and 
causes  of  .his  visit  to  France. 

"  That  Mr.  Cobbett  did  act  the  part 
of  a  spy  to  the  British  Government, 
when  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  republi- 
can fever  had  abated,  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. We  know  that  be  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  corresponding  with 
those  who  were  in  Mr.  Pitt's  confidence ; 
and  we  are  willing  to  allow  that,  as  a  spy 
"  he  did  the  state  some  service."  The 
system  of  espionage,  as  the  French  term 
it,  has  always  been  considered  as  allow- 
able; and  we  arc  by  no  means  inclined 
to  blame  Mr.  Pitt  for  having  made  the 
ingratitude  and  apostacy  of  Cobbett  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
On  the  contrary,  "  we  love  the  treason, 
but  abhor  the  traitor.*'  Cobbett  was  at 
that  time  an  acknowledged  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  enjoying  by  choice 
the  protection  of  her  laws:  it  was  there- 
fore disgraceful  in  him  to  betray  her.'' 

Wc  have  yet  something  to  advance, 
which  places  Cobbett's  character  in  a  far 
more  horrible,far  more  dreadful  light,  than 
any  in  which  wc  have  hitherto  viewed  it. 
A  spy,  an  informer,  a  regicide  itself,  would 
be  regarded  as  mild,  amiable,  and  bene- 
ficent, compared  with  the  degraded 
wretch  who  could  be  guilty  of  what 
Cobbett  has  been  charged  with.  tVe 
are  not  the  franiers  of  the  charge;  we 
cannot  vouch  for  its  authenticity;  wc 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  tire  nar- 
rative; for,  if  false,  its  first  propagator 
must  be  as  *'  black-hearted  a  villain"  as 
ever  existed;  H  true  we  equally  shudder, 
with  horror,  at  the  truly  demoniac^guilt 
of  the  alleged  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
The  fourth  volume  of  The  Satirist,  at 
page  129,  in  the  Number  published  on 
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the  1st  of  February,  1809,  contains  the 
statement  in  question,  as  follows: — 

*'  That  William  Cobbett  should  have 
endeavoured  to  repel  our  attacks  by  des- 
perate falsehoods  has  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised us,  and  when  our  readers  shall 
have  perused  the  following  anecdote,  the 
authenticity  of  which  we  challenge  him 
to  disprove,  ttiey  will  shudder  at  the  di- 
abolical disposition  and  horrible  depravi- 
ty of  this  unparalleled  monster. 

''When  Cobbett  (enraged  that  his  prof- 
fered services  were  rejected  by  the  de- 
mocrats of  Philadelphia)  became  a  furi- 
ous royalist,  his  principles  were  opposed 
by  one  ot  the  most  respectable  men  in 
America.  Instead  of  attacking  this  gen- 
tleman by  argument,  or  bringing  forward 
any  facts  against  him,  he  en^leavoured  to 
effect  his  ruin  by  means  which  none  but 
the  most  black-hearted  villain  that  ever 
existed  could  have  devised ;  and  broadly 
insinuated,  in  one  of  his  periodical  pa- 
pers, that  he  was  addicted  to  practices  at 
which  nature  revolts. 

"  Being  asked  by  a  friend,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others,  if  he  really  believed  that 

Mr.  — , was  a  man  of  that  horrible 

description:  the  unblushing  monster  im- 
pudently replied — ''  No  more  than  that 
you  and  I  are!  but  he  is  my  opponent;  it 
is  my  business  to  pvllhim  down,  and,  as 
he  is  an  effeminate  looking  man,  I  know 
no  means  so  likely  to  effect  his  ruin  as 
those  I  have  taken !" 

The  person  alluded  to  in  the  above 
passage,  as  is  afterwards  stated,  was  Mr. 
Swanwick,  of  Philadelphia;  a  gentleman 
upon  whom  Cobbett,  in  the  course  of  his 
"  works,^'  has  heaped  a  most  plentiful 
portion  of  abuse. 

If  Cobbett  have  been  really  guilty  of 
the  crime  with  which  The  Satirist  has 
charged  him,  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  outlaw;  he  ought  to  be  crushed,  as  we 
would  crush  a  venomous  serpent,  ap- 
proaching to  dart  its  deadly  poison 
through  our  frame.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  charge  be  an  invention  of  one  of 
Cobbett's  enemies,  that  enemy  ought  to 
be  hunted  out  of  existence,  as  an  outcast 
of  the  humankind.  On  the  head  of  The 
Satirist  rests  the  dreadful  responsibi- 
lity of  this  appalling  charge. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Cobbett  has 
ever  attempted  to  answer  it.  If  he  have 
not,  his  silence  must  proceed  either  from 
a  proud  consciousness  of  his  innocence, 
which  enables  him  to  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  his  infamous  assailant; 
or  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of  shame, 


and  heart-accusing  turpitude,  which  de- 
prives him  of  all  power  even  to  attempt 
a  vindication'. 

Ferret. 

letter  from  the 
RIGHT.  HON.  GEO.  CANNING 

TO 

THE  EARL  CAMDEN,       , 
Lord  President  of  The  Council. 

Gloucester  Lodge,  Nor.  14,  I809. 

My  Lord — I  had  written  to  your  Lord^ 
ship  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
your  Lorclship's  Statement*;  but  I  de- 
layed sending  my  letter,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  previously  to  submit  it  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

In  this  hope  I  have  been  disappointed 
by  that  fatal  event  which  has  deprived  this 
country  of  one  of  its  most  upright  and 
disinterested  Patriots;  the  King  of  one  of 
his  most  faithful,  devoted,  and  affectionate 
subjects ;  and  the  world  of  one  of  the 
most  blameless  and  most  noble-minded 
of  men. 

Thus  situated,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
revise  what  I  had  written,  and  scrupulous- 
ly to  expunge  every  reference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  would 
now  stand  upon  my  sole  testimony  ;  re- 
taining such  only  as  are  supported,  either 
by  written  documents  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  communicate  to  your  Lordship; 
or  by  facts  which  are  well  known  to  your 
Lordship  or  to  your  Colleagues,  and  in 
which  for  the  most  part  your  Lordship  i? 
yourself  concerned. 

Neither,  however,  can  I  content  myself 
with  this  precaution ;  but  must  protest  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
against  any  possible  misconstruction,  by 
which  any  thing  in  the  following  letter 
can  be  strained  to  a  meaning  unfavourable 
to  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  conduct. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  regret 
the  policy,  however  well  intentioncd, 
which  dictated  the  reserve  practised  to- 
wards Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  beginning 
of  this  transaction ;  or  that  practised  to-? 
wards  myself  in  its  conclusion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  should  have  imposed,  and  tha^ 
your  Lordship  should  have  accepted, 
the  condition  of  silence,  in  the  first  com- 
niunications  between  you. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted,  that  I  should 
*  for  the  Statemeut,  «ee  p.  87. 
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not  have  learnt  in  July,  that  your  Lordship 
was  not  party  to  the  a&suran/:es  then  given 
to  me  on  behalf  of  Lord  Caitlereagh's 
friends  in  general ; — and  that  another 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,  comprehended 
in  that  description,  had  (as  I  have  since 
heard)  refused  to  concur  in  them. 

Had  I  been  made  acquainted  with  these 
circumstances,  I  should  then  have  re- 
sigjied;  and  my  resignation  would,  at 
that  time  have  taken  place  without  incon- 
venience or  embarrassment;  and  without 
stirring  those  questions  (noway  connected 
with  the  causes  of  my  retirement)  or  sub- 
jecting me  to  those  misinterpretations  of 
my  conduct  and  motives,  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  coincidence  of  my  re- 
signation with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. 

But,  however  this  reserve  may  be  to  be 
regretted,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the 
adoption  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
DuUe  of  Portland,  to  any  other  mo- 
tives than  to  that  gentleness  of  nature 
which  eminently  distinguished  him;  and 
which  led  him  to  endeavour  (above  all 
things)  to  prevent  political  diBerenccs 
from  growing  into  personal  dissentions ; 


that  I  recur  to  a  subject,  which,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  Lord  Castlereagh  and  myself, 
had  been  settled  in  a'  manner  which 
is,  usually,  I  believe,  considered  as  final. 

Discussions  of  the  causes  of  dispute 
more  commonly  precede,  than  follow, the 
extreme  appeal  to  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh resorted :— And  when,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  his  Lordship  had  de- 
termined to  resort  to  that  appeal  in  the 
first  instance,  I  should  have  thought  that 
such  a  choice,  deliberately  made,  would 
have  been  felt  by  his  friends  to  be  equally 
conclusive  upon  them,  as  upon  himself. 

But  your  Lordship  needs  not  to  be  in- 
foi  med,  how  assiduously  my  character  has 
been  assailed  by  writers  in  the  newspa- 
pers, espousing  LordCastlereagh's  quarrel, 
and  supposed  (I  trust,  most  injuriously)  to 
be  his  Lordship's  particular  friends. 

The  perversions  and  misrepresentations 
of  anonyviious  writers,  however,  would  not 
have  extorted  from  me  any  reply.  But  to 
them  succeeded  the  publication  of  Lord 
Castlereagh^s  letter  to  me  of  the  I9th  of 
September^". 

I  entirely  disbelieve  that  Lord  Castle- 
re'agh,  and  I  distinctly  den}^  that  I  ni}'- 


and   to  aim  at    executing  whatever    ar-  self,  had  any  knowledge  of  this  publica 
rangement  might   be   expedient  for  im- 
proving or  strengthening  the  Administra- 
'tion  with  the  concurrence  (if  possible)  of 
all  its  existing  Members. 

And  no  man  who  knows  the  afiectionate 
respect  and  attachment,  which  the  manly 
and  generous  qualities  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  mind  were  calculated  to  com- 
mand, and  which  I  invariably  bore  to  hitn, 
will  suspect  me  of  being  willing  to  estab- 
lish my  own  vindication,  at  the  expence 
of  the  slightest  disrespect  to  hi.s  memory, 
or  prejudice  to  his  fame. — I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be.  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

George  Canning. 


TO  THE  EARL  CAMDEN,  &c.  &c. 

My  Lord — The  Statement,  which  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  your 
Lordship's  name,  has  decided  a  question 
on  whicii  I  had  before  been  hesitating,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  an  authentic  detail  of 
the  transactions  (so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
in  them  or  am  acquainted  w-ith  them)  to 
which  that  Statement  refers. 

For  that  purpose,  I  think  a  direct  ad- 
dress to  your  Lordship  more  decorous, 
both  towai'ds  j'our  Lordship  and  for  my- 
self, than  an  anonymous  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper. 

It  IS  with  the  most  painful  reluctance 


tion. 

But,  by  what  m^ans  it  matters  not,  the 
letter  is  before  the  world  :  and  though 
the  course  originally  chosen  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh precluded  me  from  offering  any 
explanation  to  him,  the  course  which  has 
since  been  adopted  on  his  behalf  (though 
undoubtedly  without  his  privity),  might 
perhaps  have  been  considered  as  rendering 
such  an  explanation  due  to  myself.  It  is, 
however,  only  since  your  Lordship's  pub- 
lication that  I  have  felt  it  to  be  indispen- 
sably necessary. 

The  Statement  on  my  behalf,  which  has 
also  found  its  way  (without  my  consent 
and  against  my  wish)  into  the  public 
papers,  was  writtein  under  a  sense  of  deli- 
cacy and  restraint  as  to  the  particulars  of 
the  transaction,  which,  from  the  character 
of  the  transaction  itself,  must  always  con- 
tinue to  prevail  in  a  great  degree  ;  but 
from  which,  until  Wednesday,  the  11th  of 
October,  the  day  on  which  1  gave  up  the 
seals,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  solicit- 
ing any  dispensation. 

Of  the  indulgence  which  I  then  most 
humbly  solicited,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
avail  myself  sufficiently  for  my  own  vin- 
dication, without  losing  sight  of  those  cour 
siderations  of  duty    and  propriety,    by 

*  Sec  paje  86,  of  this  Register. 
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vVhich  the  use  of  such  an  indulgence  must 
necessarily  be  regulated  and  confined. 

It  is  stated  in  Lord  Castlereagh^s  Letter, 
*'  That  I  had  demanded  and  procured  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  before  the  rising  of 
Parliament,  a  promise  for  Lord  Castle- 
r-eagh^s removal  from  theWarDepartnient; 
that,  by  this  promise.  Lord  Castiereagh's 
situation,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  was 
made  dependent  upon  my  pleasure  ;  and 
that  this  promise  I  afterwards  thought  my- 
self entitled  to  enforce ;" 

"  That,  after  and  notwithstanding  this 
virtual  supersession  oi'LordCastlereaghin 
his  office,  I  allowed  him  to  originate  and 
conduct  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt ;" 

*'  And  that,  during  this  whole  period, 
I  knew  that  the  agitation,  and  the  decision 
of  the  question  for  his  removal,  were  con- 
cealed from  him  :  and  was  party  to  this 
concealment." 

Lord  Castlereagh  indeed  admits. 

That  he  "  has  no  right,  as  a  public 
man, to  resent  my  demanding,  upon  pub- 
lic grounds,  his  removal  from  his  olTice, 
or  even  from  the  Administration,  as  a  con- 
dition of  my  continuing  a  member  of  the 
Government.'' 

But  he  contends,  that  a  proposition, 
''justifiable  in  itself,'*  ought  not  lo  have 
been  "executed  in  an  unjustifiable  man- 
ner :"  and  he  makes  me  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  ''  Head  of  the 
Administration,"  and  some  Members  of 
the  Government,  "  supposed  to  be  his  (Lord 
Castlereagh's)  friends,"  executed  the  pro- 
position which  he  attributes  to  me. 

He  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  indeed, 
"  that  I  pressed  for  a  disclosure,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  pressed  for  a  decision ; 
and  that  the  disclosure  was  resisted  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  his  (Lord  Castle- 
reagh's) supposed  friends. 

But,  in  this  circumstance.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh professes  not  to  see  any  justitication 
of  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  my 
conduct  towards  him;  because,  by  ac- 
quiescing in  the  advice  or  entreaties  of  his 
"  supposed  friends/'  I  admitted  "  an  au- 
thority" on  their  part,  "which  I  must 
have  known  them  not  to  possess;"  be- 
cause, by  "  pressing  for  disclosure,"  I 
showed  my  own  sense  of  the  "  unfairness" 
of  concealment;  and  because,  with  that 
sense,  I  "ought"  (as  he  conceives  me  not 
to  have  done)  "  to  have  availed  myself  of 
the  same  alternative,  namely,  my  own  re- 
'  signation,  to  enforce  disclosure,  which  I 
did  to  enforce  decision." 

Without  offering  a  single  word  in  the 
way  of  argnmOnt,  I  shall,  by  a  diiiiinct 


detail  of  facts,  in  the  order  of  their  date, 
substantiate  my  contradiction  of  these 
charges. 

I  shall  only  premise, 
1st,  That  I  had  (as  is  admitted  by  Lord 
Castlereagh)  an  unquestionable  right  to 
require,  on  public  grounds,  a  change  in 
the  War  Department,  tendeiing  at  the 
same  time  the  alternative  of  my  own  re- 


signation. 

2dly,  (What  no  man  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  public  business  will  dis- 
pute). That  the  regular,  effectual,  and 
straight-forward  course  for  bringing  that 
alternative  to  issue,  was  to  state  it  directly 
to  the  "  Head  of  the  Administration,"  the 
King's  chief  Minister,  to  be  laid  by  that 
Minister  before  the  King. 

I  proceed  to  the  detail  of  facts. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  (the  2d)  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
containing  a  representation  on  the  state  of 
his  Administration,  and  expressing  my 
wish  and  intention,  unless  some  chanj^e 
were  effected  in  it,  to  resign. 

(April  4th  to  8th) — Upon  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  requiring  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation as  to  the  motives  of  my  prof- 
fered resignation,  I  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  a  change  either  in  my  own 
department,  or  in  Lord  Castlereagh's,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  expedient  for  the  pub- 
lic service — I  stated  my  perfect  willing- 
ness that  the  alternative  should  be  de- 
cided for  my  retirement;  and  only  re- 
quested that  the  decision  might,  (if  pos- 
sible) take  place  before  the  recommence- 
ment of  business  in  Parliament  after  the 
Easter  holidays. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  requested  me  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  my  intention 
to  resign  :  wishing  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  with  some  of  our  colleagues, 
before  he  determined  what  ad  vice. to  lay 
before  the  King. 

The  Easter  holidays  th«s  passed  a^way. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  shortly  after  bis 
Grace's  return  to  town  from  Bulstrode,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  opened  the  subject  to 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  whpse 
name,  (not  having  been  hitherto  brought 
forward,)  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention.  Your  Lordship  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

By  the  Duke  of'Portland's  desire,  I  had 
a  communication  with  that  Member  of 
the  Cabinet,  within  a  very  few  days  after 
his  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
lie  strongly  represented  the  difhculty  of 
making  any  new  Arrangement  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament;  and  urged  me  to 
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defer  the  pressing  of  my  own  resignation 
till  the  end  of  the  Session.  To  this  re- 
commenclation  I  did  not  promise  to  ac- 
cede :  but  we  agreed  (whether  upon  his 
suggestion  or  upon  mine,  I  am  not  con- 
fident) that,  at  all  events,  no  step  whatever 
could  properly  be  taken,  until  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  upon  the  Writership; 
which  was  about  this  time  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  question  was  decided  on  Tuesday 
the  25th  of  April. 

On  Friday,  the  28th,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land communicated  fully  with  your  Lord- 
ship; and  informed  me,  as  the  result  of 
that  communication,  that  your  Lordship 
thought  a  change  in  Lord  Castlereagh's 
situation  in  the  Government  desirable, — 
provided  it  could  be  eftected  honourably 
for  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  that  it  "  could 
be  reconciled  to  Lord  Castlereagh's 
feelings/' 

From  this  period,  I  understood  that  your 
Lordship  was  constantly  consulted  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  every  step  of  the 
transaction.  Other  Members  of  the  Ca- 
binet were  also  consulted  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  but  how  many  of  them,  or 
at  what  precise  periods,  I  neither  knew 
at  the  time,  nor  can  now  undertake  to 
say. 

Shortly  after  your  Lo^dship^s  first  in- 
ferview  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (I  am 
sure  before  the  5th  of  Mav)  that  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  v\ith  whom  his  Grace  had 
first  communicated,  reported  to  me  a 
suggestion  of  your  Lordship's  of  a  change 
of  office  for  Lord  Castlereagh,  evidently 
calculated  on  the  principles  which  your 
Lordship  had  stated  as  indispensible  to 
such  a  change.  Whether  this  communi- 
cation to  me  was  in  the  nature  of  a  direct 
message  from  your  Lordship,  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know.  But  I  understood  distinctly 
that  you  knew  of  its  being  made  to  me; 
and  that  whatever  observations  I  might 
make  upon  it,  was  to  be  reported  to  your 
Lord>hip.  What  I  observed  upon  it,  was 
in  substance,— -that  it  was  not  for  me  to 
presume  to  say  what  change  would  be 
proper;  that  1  had  done  all  that  I  had 
thought  myself  either  called  upon  or  at 
liberty  to  do,  in  stating  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  my  opinions,  and  my  intention 
to  resign ;  that  the  Du*ke  of  Portland 
alone  could  either  propose  any  change  or 
obtain  the  necessary  auttiority  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect;  and  that  I  therefore 
recommended  that  your  Lordship  should 
state  your  guggeition  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. 


On  the  5th  of  May  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land informed  me,  that  he  had  determined 
to  lay  the  whole  subject,  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  before  his  Majesty. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  May,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  done  so ;  and 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  say,  that  he  would  take  the 
subject  into  his  serious  consideration. 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  May,  ap- 
prehending it  to  be  possible  that  my  in- 
tention might  not  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained to  his  Majesty,  and  thinking  it 
my  duty  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  it,  I 
humbly  repeated  to  his  Majesty  the  re- 
presentations which  I  had  before  made  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  humbly  ten- 
dered my  resignation.  I  received  there- 
upon his  Majesty's  gracious  commands, 
to  retain  my  situation  until  his  Majesty 
should  have  considered  the  whole  subject. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week,  I  think  on  the  8fch  of  June,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  stated  to  me,  that  he 
had  received  his  Majesty's  commands, 
to  propose,  and  to  carry  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  an  Ar- 
rangement for  a  partial  change  in  the  War 
Department. 

The  particulars  of  this  Arrangement  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  detail ;  feeling 
it  my  duty  to  limit  myself  strictly  to  what  , 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  explana- 
tion of  my  own  conduct.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  the  object  of  this 
Arrangement  was  not  the  removal  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  but  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  War  De- 
partment, whereby  that  part  of  it  which  v 
was  connected  with  political  corre- 
spondence, would  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  the  business 
of  another  office,  then  vacant,  would 
have  been  transferred  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  effect  of  this  new  distribution  would 
not  have  been  to  take  out  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  hands  the  superintendance  of  the 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  I  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  signifying  to  him  that, 
although  such  an  arrangement  had  never 
entered  into  my  contemplation,  and  al- 
though I  did  not  think  it  calculated  to 
remedy  all  the  difficulties  which  had  in- 
duced me  to  bring  the  state  of  the  Admi- 
nistration under  his  Grace's  consideration, 
I  was  ready,  jso  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
to  undertake  and  discharge  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  any  duty  which  his  Majesty 
might  be  graciously  pleased  to  devolve 
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upon  me ;  but  I  expressed,  at  the  same 
time,  great  doubts,  whether  this  Arrange- 
ment couU  be  expected  to  be  acceptable 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  or,  in  all  hifl  parts, sa- 
tisfactory to  the  public  feeling. 

On  Sunday  the  18th  of  June,  (Parlia-' 
ment  being  expected  to  rise  on  the  20th 
or  21st)  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
to  enquire  whether  this  Arrangement,  or 
any  other,  was  to  take  place ;  stating  to 
him,  that  '/  if  things  remained  as  they 
then  were,  I  was  determined  not  to  re- 
main in  office/' 

(June  18th.) — In  answer  the  Duke  of 
Portland  mentioned  to  me  a  new  Plan  of 
Arrangement,  altogether  different  from 
that  which  he  had  been  authorised  to 
carry  into  effect ;  and  stated  that  he  had 
sent  for  your  Lordship  and  the  other 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  with  whom  your 
Lordship  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  had 
been  in  constant  communication,  to  co- 
operate with  hira  in  forwarding  this  new 
Plan,  and  to  urge  Lord  Castlereagh  to 
consent  to  it. 

The  particulars  of  this  new  Plan,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  state,  as  I  learnt 
from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  either  the 
next  day  or  the  day  following  it,  that  to 
this  plan  Lord  Castlereagh  certainly  could 
not  be  brought  to  agree.  Whether  this 
was  known  to  his  Grace  only  from  your 
Lordship,  or  through  your  Lordship  from 
Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  I  was  not  ap- 
prised. 

On  Wednesday  the  2l3t,  the  day  of  the 
rising  of  Parliament,  I  was  assured  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  that  the  specific  Ar- 
rangement which  he  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance proposed,  viz,  the  new  distribution 
of  the  business  of  the  War  Department, 
should  bt  carried  into  effect ; — and  that 
his  Majesty  had  directed  him  to  desire 
your  Lordship  to  communicate  his  deci- 
sion to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

On  Tuesday,  June  the  27th,  findmg 
that  no  communication  had  been  yet  made 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  in  terms  of  the  strongest  re- 
monstrance, both  against  the  concealment 
and  the  delay;  and  intimated  my  deter- 
mination to  recur  to  my  original  inten- 
tion, and  to  press  the  acceptance  of  my 
resignation. 

Accordingly,  oh  the  following  day, 
Wednesday  the  28th  of  June,  I  had  an 
audience  of  the  King,  in  which  I  humbly 
and  earnestly  repeated  to  his  Majesty  the 
tender  of  my  resignation. 

That  same  evening,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land informed  me  that  he  had  that  day 
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signified  to  your  Lordship  the  King's  de- 
sire, that  your  Lordship  should  communi- 
cate the  intended  arrangement  to  Lord 
Castlereagh ;  and  that  the  communicatioi? 
was  to  be  made  by  your  Lordship,  as  soon 
as  the  Expedition  had  sailed,  which,  it 
was  expected  would  be  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  from  that  time. 

But  before  this  fortnight  elapsed,  viz^ 
onWednesday  the  5th  of  July,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  informed  me,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
proposed  arrangement,  he,  and  those  with 
whom  he  had  consulted,  were  of  Opinion^ 
that  another  should  be  substituted  for  it, 
which  he  trusted  would  also  be  more 
agreeable  to  me.  He  told  me  that  hopes 
were  entertained  that  your  Lordship 
would  determine  to  offer  your  resigna- 
tion,^ for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  ge- 
neral arrangement,  in  which  a  complete 
change  in  the  War  Department  might  be 
effected  consistently  with  Lord  Castle- 
r^agh's  feelings.  He  said,  however,  that 
your  Lordship  had  not  yet  finally  mad« 
up  your  mind  upon  the  subject:  but  that 
you  would  probaby  come  to  a  decision 
before  the  following  Wednesday. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  stated  his  inten- 
tion, in  the  event  of  your  Lordship's  re- 
signation,^ to  submit  to  his  Majesty  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Wellesley  to  the  War 
Department. 

It  was  well  known  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  that  I  had  been  always  anxious 
for  Lord  Wellesley's  accession  to  the  Ca-^ 
binet;  but  this  was  the  first  mention  to 
me  in  the  course  of  liiis  transaction,  of 
his  introduction  into  the  W^ar  Depart- 
ment. But  for  a,  severe  indispositions- 
Lord  Wellesley  would,  before  this  timc^ 
have  been  on  his  way  to  Spain. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  of  July,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  informed  me,  that  your 
Lordship  had,  the  day  before,  actually 
tendered  your  resignation  ;  but  that  youi^ 
Lordship  had  annexed  to  it  the  conditions^ 
that  no  change  should  take  place  till  af- 
ter the  termination  of  the  Expedition  tO' 
the  Scheldt ;  and  that  it  should  be  left  to 
your  Lordship  to  choose  the  time  of 
making  any  communication  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. 

(July  13th  to  the  20th.)— I  made  the 
strongest  remonstrances  against  this  new 
delay,  and  this  indefinite  renewal  of  the 
concealment  from  Lord  Castlereagh.  I 
said,  that  after-  the  repeated  postponement* 
which  had  already  taken  place,  and  after 
the  reserve  which  had  already  been  prac- 
tised towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  could 
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not  rely  upon  the  executi^^i  of  any  ar- 
langetnent  which  should*" not  be  now 
completely  settled  in  all  its  parts ;  and,  if 
this  were  not  to  be  done,  I  most  earnestly 
entreated  that  his  Majesty  might  be  ad- 
vised now  to  accept  my  resignation. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  most  anxiously 
deprecated  my  resignation,  as  leading, 
in  his  apprehension,  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Administration.  He  declared  himself 
to  be  authorised  to  assure  me,  in  the  most 
soleniii  manner,  that  the  arrangement  now 
in  conu  mplation  should  positively  take 
place  at  the  termination  of  the  Expedi- 
tion;  that  ihe  Seals  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  thpn  be  offered  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley — an  office  (to  be  vacated  by  means 
of  your  Lordship's  retirement),  being  at 
the  same  time  to  be  offered  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh ;— and  that  in  the  interval,  and 
without  loss  of  time.  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  should  take  opportunities  of  pre 
paring  him  for  the  change,  and  reconci 
ling  him  to  it,  by  representing  to  him  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  in 
the  acquisition  of  additional  strength  to 
the  Government. 

Not  only  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but 
other  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's friends,  some  directly  and  some 
through  common  friends,  urged  me,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
postponement  now  proposed.  It  was  re- 
presented to  me,  that  if,  instead  of  pressing 
for  the  execution  of  the  Arrangement  now*, 
time  were  allowed  to  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  to  prepare  him  for  the  change,  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  it,  the  Arrangement 
might  ultimately  take  place  in  an  amicable 
manner;  that  every  public  object  might 
thus  be  answered,  without  any  unnecessary 
harshness  to  the  feelings  of  individuals; 
•and  that,  so  far  from  finding  fresh  impedi- 
ments raised  to  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
rangement, when  the  time  arrived  I  should 
find  all  those,  to  whose  representions  I 
yielded,  considering  themselves  pledged 
equally  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  see 
it  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  due  to  your  Lordship  to  say,  that 
your  Lordship's  name  was  not,  so  far  as  1 
recollect,  specifically  mentioned  to  me  on 
this  occasion;  but  it  is  equally  due  to 
myself  to  declare,  that  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment imagined,  nor  could  liave  believed, 
that  the  genei  al  description  of  *'  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's friends,"  as  stated  to  me  with- 
out exception  or  qualification  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  did  not  comprehend  your 
Lordship,  whose  proffered  resignation  was 
he  basis  of  the  whole  arrange  me  nt^  and 


without  whose  express  consent,  therefore, 
no  other  person  could  announce  the  ar- 
rangement to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

By  these  re  presentations  and  assurances, 
at  length,  (July  20,)  most  reluctantly, 
and  1  confess  against  my  better  judgment, 
I  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed 
postponement  of  the  change  ;  and  con-- 
sented  to  remain  in  office  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Expedition. 

On  Saturday  September  the  2d,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  being 
then  known,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, at  Bulstrode,  reminding  his  Grace, 
that  the  period  fixed  for  oftering  the  Seals 
of  the  War  Department  to  Lord  Wellesley 
was  arrived. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  the  6th 
of  September,  the  Duke  of  Portland  in- 
formed me,  that  no  steps  whatever  had 
been  taken  by  any  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  change, 
or  to  prepare  him  for  it ;  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  arrangement  would  be  at- 
tended with  other  resignations,  or  at  least 
with  one  other  resignation,  (of  which  I 
had  never  before  received  the  slightest 
intimation) ;  and  that  he  had  himself  de- 
termined to  retire. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  I  im* 
mediately  disclaimed  any  wish  that  the 
arrangement,  however  positively  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been  settled,  should  l)e 
carried  intoe.fl'ect  under  circumstances  to 
me  so  unexpected  ;  and  instantly  reverted 
to  that  *' alternative"  which,  upon  each 
successive  stage  of  difficulties  and  delays, 
I  had  uniformly  pressed, — that  of  the 
tender  of  my  own  resignation; — which  I 
desired  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  lay  that 
day  before  the  King. 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the 
7th  of  September,  I  declined  attending 
the  Cabinet;  stating  in  aletter  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  which  1  left  it  to  his  Grace  to 
communicate  to  the  Cabinet  if  he  should 
think  proper),  that  I  considered  my  re- 
signation as  in  his  Majesty's  hands;  and 
myself  as  holding  my  office  only  until  my 
successor  should  be  named. 

fTo  be  continued, J 
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"  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  cowutry ;  anJ  though  1  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  uor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  lier  .siac,  and  pHiiak*^  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  chi!('.ren  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  bettei-  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride, — that  their  fatheii  never  bowed 
THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGICIDES  OF  FRANCE !  !!"■ — Extract  from  CobbeWs  Third!  Letter  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury J  published  on  the  Peace  q/"  1301. 


Coi^TENTS: — Some  remarks  on  the  Subscription  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Wardle,  with  an  exposnre  of 
the  Jacobins  for  their  infamy  in  suffering  him  to  ruin  himself ^  that  they  might  have  the  nerit  of  col- 
lecting money  for  him. — A  Caution  to  Plagiarists  who  steal  the  articles  Jrorh  tlils  Register-,  and  pu- 
blish them  in  pamphlet. — Letter  of  J.  J.  IV.  J.  on  the  War  Taxes,  in  tchick  it  is  irrefragabiy  .noted 
that  they  are  no  burthens',  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the//  bear  upon  the  ])oor  and 
upon  the  rich  .^■-'Important  Letter  q/ Albiov  to  the  Earl  oyMoiRA,  in  which  are  laid  open  the  cau- 
ses which  obstruct  his  greatness^  and  deprive  the  nation  of  his  services. — Contiwiat'ion  of  Mr.  Canning^s 
Letter  to  Earl  Camden. 
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**  Date  obolum  Belisario  ! 

**This  ship  so  blown  up  is  that  excellent  Youth, 
Whom  once  you  admir'd  as  the  pillar  of  truth; 
Who  with  face   most  undaunted  each   hazard 

would  brave, 
And  promisM  (Heaven  bless  him)  his  country  to 

save. 
While  to  show  how  the  land  with  corruptioa  was 

curst — 
Gave  proof  by — corrupting  his  evidence  first. .'" 

[From  the  Morning  Post  of  Yesterday.'] 

It  wa§  not  till  I  saw  a  Meeting  adver- 
tised to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  subscription,  to  indemnify  Colonel  War- 
die  for  his  losses,  in  his  arduous  attempt 
to  save  his  country,  as  well  as  to  reward 
him  for  his  integrity  (as  if  a  man  ought 
to  assume  any  merit  tbr  being  honest) 
— It  was  not,  I  say,  till  I  saw  what  was 
going  forwards,  and  who  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scheme,  that  1  thought  any 
thing  remained  to  complete  the  degra- 
dation of  the  immaculate  Colonel !  If 
any  circumstance  could  compare  with 
xay  surprise  at  this  event,  it  must  have 
been  the  "  great  pleasure''  which  the  De- 
magoguf  says  he  experienced  on  hearing 
of  it ;  as,  by  the  late  trial  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
he  "was  fuily  convinced  of  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Wardle/'  Perhaps  a  moralist  of 
the  old  school  would  have  thought,  that  a 
man's  integrity,  which  is  certainly  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  his  honesty,  how- 
ever great  it  might  have  been,  would 
have  been  sufficfently  rewarded  by  ^'  the 
*'  thanks  of  upwards  of  fifty  counties,  and 
"the  gratitude  of  his  i'ellow-citizens !" 
By  heavens,  we  must  live  in  fine  times, 
when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  pay  a 
man  merely  for  being  honest !  Yet  the 
Demagogue  says  (p.  974.)  that  "nothing 
,can  be  more  just;"  and  that  "  it  is  a  prin- 
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"  ciple  dictated  by  self-preservation ;' 
from  which  we  must  i.ifer,  that  integrity 
is  a  very  scarce  article  indeed,  and  not.  to' 
be  met  with  in  any  of  the  ordinary  inter- 
courses of  life.  When  Mr,  Wardle  was 
boasting  in  the  Housfc  of  Commons  of  his 
preatdisinterestedaess,  it  would,  of  course, 
nave  been  very  mal-a-propos  for  any  set 
of  men  to  offer  him  money  t — they  nnght 
have  assured  themselves  that,  in  the  words 
of  Cobbett,  "  he  would  accept  of  no  such 
thing.''  No,,  certainly  ;•  that  would  have' 
been  like  paying  him  for  his  honesty  be- 
fore he  earned  the  reward  ! — The  cannon 
was  cast  j  it  had  come  hot  from  the  fur- 
nace of  iniquity,  and  had  even  been 
bored ;  but  it  had  not  bieen  proved  ! — 
And  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  Vvould 
have  been  more  creditable  to  the-  feeling's 
of  these  soi-disant  patriots,  if  they  had 
gone  privately  and  given  the  Colonel 
their  reasons,  why  a  man  ought  to  be  ho- 
nest, in  the  same  way  43  Macsycophaat 
convinces  Counsellor  £itt>erside,  that  the 
marriage  ought  to  take  place  between  his 
son  and  Lady  Rodoipha.  Had  they  done 
this;  had  they  gone  and  supported  him 
with  their  purses  when  he  must  have  been 
just  as  much  in  want  of  support  as  he  ii 
at  this  da}^  the  Jacobins  would  have  |  re- 
vented  the  present  degradation  of  their 
idol,  and  themselves  from  being  proved, 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  a  set  of  aban- 
doned and  "  convicted  liars  V^  There  is, 
in  my  mind,  something  so  very  paltry, 
mean,  and  contemptible  in  a  gang  of 
rabble-politicians,  inducing  a  man  to  sa- 
crifice his  honour,  by  corruption,  filch- 
ing, and  every  thing  that  is  degrading, 
in  order  to  perform  such  ai)  important 
''  service''  as  to  save  a  country ;  and  af- 
ter knowing,  as  they  must  have   done. 
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that  he  was  extremely  embarrassed  at  the 
Teiy  time  he  was  saving  us,  to  let  him 
run  on  ill  his  career  of  ruin,  and  mere- 
ly   live    upon    the     applause     of    the 
vulgar     for     a     whole     twelvemonth — 
There  is  something  so  despicable  in  all 
this,  and  in  their  then  coming  lorward 
and'  making  a  merit  of  publicly  giving 
bim  their  shiliings  and  sixpences,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  him  from  starving,  that  it 
\f  enough  to  disorder  the  bowels  of  any 
man  that  can  feel.     The  leading  mobo- 
cratic   knaves,   of  whom   this   country^ 
saver  was  the  dupe,  knew  very  well,  that 
long  before  the  close  of  the  Inquiry,  he 
was,  as  it  is  colloquially  called,  completely 
hwcked  up  I     They  must  have  known, 
that,  at  the  very  time,  when  they  were 
making  a  cat*s  paw  of  him,  and  puffing 
him  oH'in  all  their  detestable  vehicles,  as 
?i  gentleman  who,  from  his  rank  and  in- 
oependence   in  life*,  could  not  possibly 
be  otherwise  than  ^txhci\y  disinterested, 
he  was  even  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
pensing with  his  caYriage,  and  selling  his 
pair  of  blood-horses!     This  fact,  which 
is  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not 
mention  out  of  any  disrespect  to  Col.War- 
dle,  who,  I  dare  say  could  not  help  it;  but 
I  state  it  in  order  to  expose  the  despica- 
ble artifices  to  which  the  Jacobins  were 
obliged  to  resort,  that  they  might  keep  the 
mob  in  ignorance  as  to  hisactual  situation. 
They  well  knew  that,  had  they  told  the 
truth,  and  intimated  any  thing  about  the 
ulility  of  a  subsciiption  before  the  short- 
lived popularity  of  Wardle  had  attained 
its  meridian,  that  the  mob  would  have 
been  inclined  to  suspend  their  judgment 
as  to  his  disinterestedness,  and   have  at- 
tributed his  inveterate  hostility  against 


the  Duke  of  Yoi-k  to  something  else  than 
a  wish  to  save  the  country !  But  now- 
let  us  mark  the  pitiable  resources  which 
the  Jacobins  are  obliged  to  adopt.  The 
Demagogue  asserts,  that  the  subscription 
"  is  intended  to  remunerate  the  Colonel 
*'  for  the  losses  and  expences,  to  which 
'^  he  has  been  exposed,  in  conseqlience 
"  of  his  having  succeeded  in  his  endea- 
'•  vC'Urs  to  serve  the  public.^'  It  appears 
to  me  that,  under  the  head  of  expences, 
ought  to  be  classed,  the  law  charges,  to- 
s^ether  with  the  furnishing-bill,  and  the 
lOOl.  given  to  Mrs.  Clarke  for  her  evi- 
dence. But  what  do  the  fellows  mean 
by  talking  of  his  losses?     What  has  he 

*  One  of  thrm,  I  helieve  it  was  the  Sfates- 
^nan,  but  cannut  recolltrf,  artually  asserttd  that 
ne  then  possessed  lauUed  piopeity  to  theam'?unt 
of  ii7,oool.  per  year. 


lost?  I  know  of  nothing  except  honour 
and  moral  character,  mere  flea-bites  with 
the  democrats,  though  this  loss  is  more 
than  the  Jacobins  can  ever  '*  indemnify^* 
him  for,  even  if  they  had  any  of  their 
own   to   transfer   to  him  I     However,  it 
would  appear  from  their  own  miserable 
encomiums,  that  they  are  under  an  eter- 
nal obligation  to  him;  and  the  Dema- 
gogue  even   enters   into   paiticulars,  to 
show  for  what  precise  acts  they  are  y>lac- 
ed  under  this  vast  load  of  obligation  ; 
amongst  which  is,  the  sending  of  Claver- 
ing  to  Newgate.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  a  Jacobin  rejoice 
and  be  grateful  for  a  djsprivatiqn  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject !     But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  very  elaborate  justification  that 
is  now  before  me,   that  no  contradiction 
or  absurdity  is  too  great  for  the  Jacobins 
to  adopt,  when  they  have  any  purpose  to 
answer.     Thus  (in  p.  976)  we  have  a  new 
reason  why  ^Ir.  Wardle  should   be  "  in- 
demnified :'*  it  is,  because  he  has   been 
laughed  at  !    Kay,  reader,  do  not  lau^h ! 
It  is  as  true  as  this  is  print.  Cobbett  says, 
we  must  prevent  him  from  suffering  from 
the  laugh  that  is  against  him !     Never- 
theless, it  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  how  a 
few  seven-shilling  pieces  can   relieve  a 
person  who  suffers  from   such    a  moral 
cause  as  a  laugh:  but  there  is  nothing 
like  a  precedent ;  and  if  a  little  money 
will  "  indemnify"  a  man  for  being  a  na- 
tional laughing-stock,  it  must,  according 
to  all   philosophical  laws,   produce    the 
same  effect  upon  another  man  who  has 
been  groaned  at!     I  would,  therj.fore, 
advise  this  same  Jacobin  Committee  to 
make  a  present  of  the  three  hundred  and 
odd  pounds,  which  they  htely  persuaded 
the  rabble  to  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
relief  of  the   O.  P.'s  (that  is,   provided 
they  have  not  already  7uade  use  of  it),  to 
Mr.  John  Kenible,  by  way  of  an  experi- 
ment, or  comparison  between  the  cure  of 
laugh-suflering  and  groan-sufli^ring:  the 
deductions  could   not  fail  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  doctrine  of  moral  causes  and 
effects. 

The  heterogeneous  reasons  which  have 
been  given  ivhi/  a  subscription  ought  to 
be  raised  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Wardle — 
reasons  so  various  and  so  opposite  in  their 
nature,  must  convince  the  most  incredu- 
lous y;fl/7•^o^  that  the  said  subscription  is 
Uoth  just  and  vecessary  !  And  really,  all 
Jocularity  apart,  1  >ee  no  objection  to 
this  subscriptinn,  per  se.  It  will  answer 
more  than  one  good  purpose:  whatever 
it  may  amount  to,  the  sum  will  no  doubt 
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be  acceptable  to  the  receiver  :  But  he 
aggregate  amount  of  it,  coming  ou  foF 
the  pockets>  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but 
of  nearly  ten  mi/lions  of  people,  in  grati- 
tude for  having  been  saved,  will  be  an 
accurate  test  of  the  actual  character  of 
the  English  nation!  It  will  prove  how 
highly  they  estimate  the  patriotism  and 
disinterestedness  of  Mr.  AVaicile;  unless 
the  Jacobins  have  grossly  deceived  us,  as 
to  the  real  sense  of  our  countrymen: — 
I  shall  think  nothing  of  a  thousand  pounds 
or  two ;  that  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  fee  the  Colonel's  different  puffers  and 
barherSt  who  set  the  matter  afloat,  and 
one  of  whom  I  suspect  borrowed  a  *•'  .Ja- 
cobin guinea,''  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  a  Threadneedle-street  rag  ! 
No  ;  a  trifle  will  not  do.  Cobbett,  I  re- 
member, lately  made  a  calculation  how 
far  the  ships  and  men  of  the  Walcheren 
Expedition  would  reach,  if  placed  in  a 
line.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
Set  their  little  sons  to  find  out  what  Col. 
Wardle  will  get,  if  every  Englishman 
subsciibe  only  a  penny  for  his  re- 
lief; and  those  who  do  not  think  that 
their  individual  salvation  is  worth  such 
a  sum,  surely  ought  to  be  ■ 
I  would  even  make  the  calculation  my- 
self; but  the  fact  is,  that  arithmetic  is 
one  of  my  antipathies  ;  because,  when- 
ever I  apply  it  to  literature,  its  result  is 
always— ?«2/iw6'  / 

1  shall  now  leave  the  immaculate  Co- 
lonel to  enjoy  his  golden  dreams,  and 
fancy  himself  revelling  in  the  munifi- 
cence which  a  brave  and  generous  nation 
always  accords  to  real  patriotism  !  I  shall 
no  more  envy  him  the  advantage  of  such 
a  resource,  than  I  shall  envy  Cobbett 
'♦THE  honour"  of  being  one  of  the 
Committee  who  are  to  ^a/c^  car^  of  the 
M'hite  and  yellow  "Jacobins,-"  and  see 
that  the  Colonel  does  not  spend  them 
foolishly— even  though  the  honour  allu- 
ded to  must  be  better  than  that  of  Shak- 
speare's  Knight;  for  the  Demagogue  de- 
clares that  ''the  King  has  not  any  honour 
"in  his  gift  that  he  would  value  half  so 
"  much  as  the  honour  of  having  his  name 
"amongst  the  Gentlemen,  (i.  e.  Coblers, 
'*  Printers,  Drunken  Pettifoggers^  Gla- 
"  ziers,  Peticoal-Venders,  Jacobin  Par- 
"  sons,  and  Alderman  J  who  form  the 
^'  Committee  in  question  ! 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  querj' 
to  some  of  my  sagacious^  political 
friends.  How  does  it  happen,  that  none 
of  the  leading  characters  of  a  particular 
description^  who  always  make  a  figure  on 


such  occasions,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  this 
afKiir,  from  which  so  mdch  "  honour"  is 
to  be  derived  ?  Where  is  Sir  Francis,  and 
all  the  other  great  "  Friends  of  Humani- 
ty !*'  What?  will  not  one  of  them  appear? 
It  surely  must  be  as  Albion  lately  hinted, 
they  are  ashamed  of  the  bungling 
course,  which  led  the  Patriot  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond ;  and  they  will  leave 
him  to  get  out  in  the  best  manner  he 
can  I  F.  W.  B. 

A    NOTICE  TO  THOSE  WHOM  IT  MAT 
CONCERN. 

A  gentleman  at  Portsmouth  has  inform- 
ed me,  that  some  persons  there  are  in  the 
habit  of  reprinting  the  excellent  letters 
of  Albion,  which  appear  in  this  Paper, 
and  selling  them  in  the  form  of  pamph- 
lets. The  letter  to  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
particular,  I  ara  assured  has  gone  through 
thiee  editions;  while  the  printer,  who 
must  have  gained  a  considerable  profit 
by  the  sale  of  them,  has  not  even  had  the 
decency  to  mention  the  name  of  my  Re- 
gister, from  which  he  pilfers  the  letters 
in  question. — A  correspondent  at  Win- 
chester has  also  assured  me,  that  a  prin- 
ter in  that  city  has  had  the  impudence 
to  boast,  that,  as  soon  as  ever  a  sufiicient 
number  of  Albion's  letters  shall  have 
appeared,  he  will  republish  them  in  a  vo- 
lume !  Now,  as  this  is  exactly  what  I 
mean  to  do  myself,  with  the  addition  of 
very  copious  and  important  notes,  which 
have  been  promised  me  from  the  pen  of 
Albion,  I  would  caution  these  nefarious 
pilferers  to  beware  of  what  they  are 
about,  lest  they  should  find  that  i  under- 
stand the  law  of  copy-right  much  better 
than  they  do.  Every  copy -of  my  Regis- 
ter is  as  much  my  exclusive  property  ag 
is  any  book  or  pamphlet,  the  mafter  for 
which  is  purchased  by  a  bookseller  ;  and 
though  1  am  by  no  mean-;  litigious,  I 
must  prevent  such  infamous  delapidations. 
If  I  were  to  pray  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  an  injunction,  to  stop  these  literary 
piracies,  it  would  be  followed  by  the  fi- 
ling of  bills,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  the  de- 
linquents, besides  the  heavy  law  expen- 
ces;  would  be  compelled  to  accopnt  to  me 
for  every  sixpence  they  have  received, 
by  the  sale  of  such  plagiarisms.  But  I 
will  protect  my  literary  property  in  a 
more  summary  way.  From  this  day  every 
sheet  of  my  Reajister  shall  be  entered  at 
Staiionerls  Hall;  and  then  let  any  printer 
copy  from  it  the  letters  of  ALBION^  if  h« 
dare. 
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1  have  also  another  subject  of  com- 
plaint, which  is'  here  mentioned,  merely 
because  the  conduct  of  the  parties  is  not 
marked  with  that  libtrabty  which  I  would 
shew  towards  tlicw.  Ihe  Editors  of  se- 
veral of  the  Provincial  Newspaper*  are  in 
the  habit  of  copying  different  Essays,  &c. 
from  my  Register.  They  introduce  them 
by  a  negative  cowplimeiit  about  the  '^  ex- 
cellent London  Journal"  in  which  they 
first  appeared,  but  not  in  any  instance 
have  they  mentioned  the  title  of  my  Re- 
gister. This  is  not  fair  ;  particularly  as 
they  know  that  I  never  derive  the  least 
advantage  from  a  cotemporary  without 
acknowledging  the  source.  What !  shall 
it  be  said  that  Cobbett  can  obtain  the  in- 
sertion of  any  of  his  infamous  and  in- 
flammatory articles  in  many  of  the  Coun- 
try Papers,  and  have  l>is  name,  and  that  of 
his  Paper,  blazoned  to  the  world,  while 
other  Editors,  who  fill  their  columns  with 
my  literature,  will  not  do  me  the  justice  to 
tell  the  public  from  whence  they  get  it? 
— Amongst  my  friends  who  have  written 
to  me  on  a  point  closely  connected  wilh 
this  subject,  is  Albion.  *'The  profound 
silence,"  says  he,  ''  of  all  the  London 
Papers  respecting  your  name  and  loyal 
efforts,  is  really  monstrous ! — While  those 
called  ministerial  are  daily  puffing  and  la- 
bouring to  bring  into  notice  a  few  obscure 
and  apostate  writers,  whose  dull  and  insi- 
pid lucubrations  no  man  can  have  patience 
to  peruse,  they  as  carefully  avoid  any  re- 
ference to  your  exertions,  as  if  they  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  fo  keep  them 
from  tlie  knowledge  of  the  country  at 
large!" — If  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Albion,  I  could,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour's  conversation,  com- 
pletely open  his  eyes  as  to  this  ''  mon- 
strous" -and  apparently  mysterious  tacitur- 
nity :  but  my  knov/ledge  of  newspaper 
intrigues^  prejudices,  and  partialities,  can- 
not be  eNplained  in  a  page  of  my  Register. 
As  to  my  name,  Albion  must  be  aware^ 
that  l/iat  requires  no  new  promulgation  j 
it  having  been  known,  by  means  of  niy 
various  publications,  from  one  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  long  before  I 
affixed  it  to  my  Nev/spapers.  'I'he  Lon- 
don Papers  certainly  did  do  more  for  Cob- 
bett, by  constant  quotations  and  eulogies 
when  he  began  ins  Register,  and  was 
*•  /oj/a/,"  tiian  he  could  possibly  have  done 
for  himself  in  seven  years.  They  abso- 
lutely farced  him  into  general  notice. 
Perhaps  the  Demagogue's  subsequent  in- 
gratitude may  have  disgusted  those  Edi- 

toi"^,  and  made  thenj  resolve  never  again 
>  »  -^ 


to  aid  the  views  of  any  cotemporary  writer, 
who  possesses  newspaper  property.  But 
with  regard  to  myself  the  fact  is,  that  in 
all  my  transactions  1  have  a  certain  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  I 
am  not  one  of  your  ^'  booing"  gentlemen, 
and  whatever  favours  are  to  be  obtained 
by  the  degrading  resources  of  cringing, 
scraping,  flattering,  and  the  other  sorts  of 
hypocrisy,  Albion  may  be  assured,  will 
never  fall  to  my  share.  As  to  one  or  two 
of  the  London  Editors  puffing  off  this  or 
that  apostate  writer,  my  patriotism  impels 
me  to  rejoice  at  it ;  because,  if  a  news- 
paper eulogy,  and  the  hopes  that  it  in- 
spires, will  make  men  turn  from  Jacobi- 
nism, and  write  as  well  as  they  can  in  be- 
half of  the  constitution,  then  there  can, 
surely  be  no  easier  way  of  diminishing  se- 
dition ! — For  myself,  I  assure  AlbioN- 
that  his  taknts  are  the  best  puffs  which  I 
can  receive.  On  the  part  of  the  London 
Editors,  I  never  met  with  any  thing  but 
the  most  refined  civility— /avowry  of  the 
literary  kind  I  conceive  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for,  and  if  there  were,  I  am  too  proud 
to  ask  such  of  them.  Whenever  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  inform  the  public  of  my  Re- 
gister, through  their  media,  I  can  procure 
the  insertion  of  my  own  advertisement,  by 
accompanying  it  with  a  thing  in  the  shape 
of  half  a  guinea  ! 

As  to  the  Country  Printers,  I  shall  not 
squabble  with  them  for  copying  any  arti- 
cles from  my  Register,  except  the 
Letters  of  Albion,  provided  they 
will  inform  the  Public  that  the  respective 
articles  are  taken  from  my  Paper  of  such 
or  such  a  date.  This  simple  act  of  justice 
I  expect  that  they  will  do  me,  or  let  my 
vehicle  alone. 

THE  WAR  TAXES  NO  BURTHENS. 

*'  iVtvjw  mortalium  omnibus  horis  saplt.''* 

To  F.  W.  Blag  DON,  Eso. 

Sir, — Having  in  a  former  Letter  to 
you,  in  which  I  pointed  out  the  certain 
ruin  that  would  follow  a  peace  with  mo- 
dern France,  slightly  touched  upon  the 
raaUer  of  our  pecuniary  resources,  as  one 
of  our  sinews  of  war,  and  just  alluded  to 
the  mistaken  idea  handed  about,  that  they 
are  to  be  cuusideied  as  public  burthens 
and  grievances,  I  deem  it  advisable  now 
to  trouble  you  with  my  reflections  on 
this  topic,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  there 
are  many  wicked  enough  to  try  to  es- 
trange the  well-alTected  mass  of  thi« 
country  from  their  government  and  con- 
stitutioDji  by  imprcising  those  who  have 
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not  time  to  think  on  such  intricate  sub- 
jects, with  the  belief,  that  the  public  ex- 
pences,  the  necessary  supphes,  the  xvar 
taxes,  are  heavy  and  oppressive  burthens, 
bearing  hard  upon  the  people. — Indeed, 
we  have  heard  much  from  the  vociferating 
mouths  of  the  disaffected  (who  leave 
no  stone  unturned,  no  cranny  unsearch- 
ed,  no  invention  untried)  as  well  as  per- 
ceived, in  their  mischievous  writings^  how 
greatly  they  labour  to   impress  the   un- 


truth, discernment,  and  reflection,  to  a 
clear  and  proper  view  of  the  matter,  at 
once  exposing  to  the  deluded  people,  the 
designs  of  the  disloyal,  and  convincing 
rhe  ioyal  and  great  body,  that  they  are 
not,  in  reality,  oppressed  by  the  public 
expenditures,  nor  suifer  from  the  weight 
of  the  war  taxes  ;  and  particularly,  I  can- 
not help  lamenting,  that  none  of  our 
greatest  statesnjen  (not  even  the  immortal 
Pitt),   when    advisrng   the    adoption   of 


tfainkmg  with  this  idea. — In   this  way  do  measures  involving  considerable  expence. 


they  expect  to  work  up  the  self-interest- 
ed feelings,  and  try  to  recommend  them- 
selves and  their  theories,  in  order  to  make 
vigorous  proselytes  to  their  hidden 
schemes  of  devastation. — Nor  is  there  any 
consideration  more  calculated  to  draw 
our  attention,  and  to  carry  weight,  than 
that  which  affects  our  selfish  feelings, 
our  private  and  pecuniary  interests — and 
even,  inordinate  selfishness  apart,  it  may 


and  when  pointing  out  and  recommend- 
ing correspondent  ways  and  means,  and 
increased  taxation,  have  ever,  as  I  can  re- 
collect, at  the  moment  of  explaining  the 
necessity  of  supplies,  cleared  up  the  mis- 
appreiiension,  so  artfully  held  out  by  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  harmony,  that  of 
their  falling  oppressively  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  As  well  as  I  can 
call  to  mind,  the  most  active  and  friendly 


well  be  expected  that  an  industrious  and  i supporters  of  those  measures  of  increased 
frugal  people,  ever  anxious  for  the  pro-  expence  to  the  nation,  only  went  so  far 


sperity  of  their  families  and  of  posterity, 
unable, from  their  usual  pursuits  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  and  having  little  or 
no  spare  time  to  reflect  on  abstruse  subjects, 
will  very  greedily  swallow  any  opinion 
boldly  asserted,  however  ill-founded,  that 
seenis  to  coincide  with  the  general  anxie- 
ty for  pecuniary  wishes,  by  holding  out 
th^  terrifying  consolation,  that  they  are 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and 
honest  exertions. — In  short,  the  unthink- 
ing will  very  readily  be  inclined  to  follow 
the  cry  of  the  disaffected  war-hoop  of  se- 
dition, that  the  necessary  and  public  ex- 
pences  are  private  and  oppressive  bur- 
thens ! 


as  to  say  that  they  were,  although  heavy 
burthens,  necessary,  znd  that  as  such,  they 
should  be  borne  with  temper,  that  it  was 
meritorious  as  well  as  our  duty,  in  defence 
of  the  country  and  the  empire,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  foreign  connections, 
to  submit  to  them  ;  that,  in  so  doing,  we 
might  be  said  to  suffer  privations,  and 
that  it  was  expedient  and  advisable  that  we 
should  sufler  in  part,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  remainder.  Observations  such* 
as  these  formed,  I  think,  the  sum  total  of 
all  those  fine  and  elaborate  displays  of 
elocution  upon  such  occasions,  and  all 
this  was  undoubtedly  v«ry  fair  reasoning, 
pro  ianto,  but  it  surely  was  not  going  far 


In  order,  therefore,  to  nip  such  flagrant  enough,  in  order  to  explain  away  the  di«« 
productions  of  disafl^ction  in  the  bud,  I  agreeable  misconceptions  that  might  be 


shall,  I  trust,  give  them  a  perishing  touch 
in  the  following  observations  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  hope  to  sooth  and  quiet  the 
unjustly-excited  feelings  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  slender-thinking  and  timid, 
in  so  far  as  regards  their  misconceptions 
and  interested  feelings,  respecting  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure, as  affecting  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

Strange  is  it,  that  no  one  (myself  ex- 
cepted) has,  in  these  days  of  insidious  po- 
litical scheme  and  artful  device  to  shake 
our  attachment  to  the  best  of  govern- 
ments, and  a  constitution  unmatched,  at- 
tempted to  throw  a  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  expose,  to  open  day,  this  bug- 
bear of  disaflection,  and  thus  to  direct  the 
wandering  thoughts  by  the  finger-post  of 


naturally  expected  to  arise,  3S  to  the  ne- 
cessary taxations  being  deemed  oppres- 
sive in  their  consequences;  but,  perhaps  it 
was   unworthy   the    attention    of    great 
heads. — AYhen  we  consider  this  the  bee- 
hive of  the  earth — when  we  view  this  as 
tlie  workshop  and  storehouse  of  the  world, 
the  busy  seat  of  all  the  arts,  we  may  ad- 
mit  the   possibility   of    taking    another 
glance  at  the  subject,  and  of  embracing  a 
very  different  sc<jpe    to  what  could   be 
done  in  any  other  nation  of  the  globe,  iri 
which  case  a  perfect  light  will  be  throwa 
on  the  subject,  and  a  fall  eclaircissement 
follow.     For  this   purpose  do  I  now.  Sir, 
address  you,  who  are  open  to  conviction 
in  every  matter  that  carries  truth  with  it, 
and  that  can,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to 
the  support  of  our  glorious  Constitution 
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in  all  its  parts^  by  attaching  the  people  to 
it. 

The  fact  is,  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  must  find, 
that,  instead  of  the  public  expenditures 
being  oppressive  on  the  great  body  of 
the  people — instead  of  their   having  an 


the  markets,  from  any  scarcity  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  demand,  for  every  purchaser  can 
be  supplied,  and  all  go  loaded  away.  I 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  believe,  that 
there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  tho^^e  ar-j 
tides,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  now, 
than  when  they  were  at  half  the  present 


eilect  to  impoverish  and  to  weigh  down  market     rate — as,    although    consumers 


individuals,  they  are  to  be  considered  ra 
ther  as  tending,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the 
accumulation  of  vvealih  ;  and  that,  at  all 
jpvents,  they  are  not  felt  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  community.  Here  then  rests  my 
position,  on  this  novel  and  interesting 
subject. — This  certainly  may  appear  a 
strong  assertion,  at  fust  sight — it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  rather  strange  and  pa- 
radoxical to  the  unthiiiking — it  may  be 
thought  as  of  too  novel  and  venturesome 
a  feature,  and  may  annoy  the  minds  oi 


have  increased,  from  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation,  dealers    have  multiplied  more 
than  equally   so;    and    competition,  we 
know,  has  operated  in  its  way,  by  keep- 
ing the  price  as  low  as  possible. — Yet  so 
it  i, ,  that  this  price  is  double  what  it  was 
at  the  period  mentioned.    Thu^<,  this  fact 
being  well  understoi  d,  it  requires  only  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall 
clear  up  the  enigma  as  to  the  public  bur^ 
thens.     I  shall,  therefore,  lay  a  consider- 
able   part  of  the   enhanced  price  of  all 


the  disturbers  of  public  peace  and  har-jsorts  of  commodities,  whether  necessaries 
mony,  and  it  may  not  be  friendly  to  ran- 1  or  luxuries,  to  the  score  of  those  public 
cour  and   party,  to  political  spleen  and  burthens,  and  I  shall  show,  that,  another 
party  jarring,  bat  it  will  nevertheless  be  part  of  the  incrementum  in  price  has  its 
found  as   true   as  that  two  and  one  make  ori;rin  in  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
three,  or  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid — To  l money,  arising  from  the  increased  wealth 
prove  this  statement,  1  shall  take  a  view  of  the    country,    in    the    production    of 
of,  and  draw  my  inferences  from,  the  rela-  which,  too  (if  the  great  increase  of  wealth 
tive  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  now,  can  be  considered  a  desirable  effecl)  the 
to  what  they  were   prior  to  the  French  j public  burthens,  as  they  are  called,  will 
Revolution,  since  which  period  it  is  that'be  found   to   have  indirectly  no  trifling 
the  public  expenditures  have  so  increas-j share.     In  short,  I  shall  roundly  assert  in 
ed ;  and   I  shall  show,   that  the  present, the  face  of  all  the  declaimers  against  op-. 
prices  have  partly  arisen  out  of  the  taxa-!pressive  and  heavy  loads,  that  the    War 
tion  to  meet  the  public  calls,  by  which  li /faxes,  as  the  necessary  finances  for  car- 
will  appear,  that  every  industrious  citizen  Irving  on  a  just  and  indispensable  contest, 
does  IVee  himself  of  his  share  of  the  pub- 'along  with  the  diminution  in  the  value  of 
lie  burthens.  ^luonei/,    pioceeding   from    the    increased 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  necessaries  ofjvvcalth  of  the  nation,  in  consequence  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  convejiiences  snd  lux-  the  Frencli  war,  have  combinedly  opera- 
uries,   are  enhanced  in  price  by  the   one  ted  to  produce  the  laie  enhanced  market 


half  of  the  present  market  rale,  compared 
to  what  the}"  bore  prior  to  the  period  al- 
luded to. — Of  the  iirsL  of  these  we  may 


ami 


consider,    that   meat,    bread,   beer, 
clothing  are  the  principal  articles  in  de- 
mand  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
These  are  very  good  samples,  en  which 
to  build  our  opinion,  as  to  the  increnien- 
ivm  in  the  ratio  of  price.    All  the  neces- 


price  of  the  necessaries,  the  convenien- 
cies,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life!  and, 
by  the  way,  both  those  causes,  producing 
the  effect  of  an  apparent  double  rise  in 
the  articles  of  life,  it  may  be  observed, 
establish  two  important  facts  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  couiury,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage and  consolation  of  ;he  great  body  of 
the  people,  namely,  that  the  country  is 


sary  articles  coming  under  th.ose  sepa-  now  greatly  increased  in  wealth,  and  that 
rate  descrij,tiorjs,  it  will  readily  be  ad-  the  people  are  actively  employed  in  the 
mitted,  are  enhanced  in  the  proportion  accumulation  of  tiiat  wealth.  The  ne- 
'ust  meiuioncd.     In  short,  whether  they  cessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  weight  of  the 


i' 


e    ea  ..h^es,    drinkables,    or   wearables  J  taxes,  by  sadd.iug  them  upon  the  com 


*very  necessary  article  of  life  is  now  as 
mucn  niv.ie  in  price  ixs  it  was  before  the 
P.ench  Revolution.  This  cannot  bp  dis- 
puted-—  .'.t  the  s.ime  time  it  is  ev'  lent, 
that  iiiis  incre''^"  ip  the  pretlinm    loris 


modities,  supposes  considerable  private 
exertion,  and  the  increased  wealth  from 
this  exertion,  produces  the  depreciat;on 
in  the  value  of  money— Thus  the  two  go 
hand   in  hand  to  the  same  end — If  that 


»>•  =  no    vro  CTtlea  I  rem  a 


an 


jtriuiwere  not   the  ca-^c,  the  price  would   bo. 
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where  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  would 
neither  be  augmeiued  nominallif,  m  part, 
by  the  dirninmion  in  tiie  value  of  the 
common  symbol,  nor  really  by  the  pub- 
lic taxes,  placed  upon  ilie  goods  by  the 
dealers,  and  the  dealers  would  be  bovajide 
out  of  pocket,  to  the  arn-uiit  of  the  taxes, 
because  they  uou  d  not  put  them  on. 

The  very  augmented  price  of  all  the 
articles  of  life  is,  1  maintain,  Sir,  a  full 
a)id  decisive  proof  of  my  position,  usjusi 
laid  down,  for  as  to  one  part  of  -he 
price,  being  the  f^Var  Taxes,  (at  hast) 
put  upon  the  goods  by  tin-  venders  and 
which,  ae  may  call  a  real  incrementum, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  deuler  thus  stands 
clear  of  the  public  burthens  as  affecting 
him,  at  least  to  the  amount  of  the  In- 
come Tax.  And  this  is  shoved  on  from 
one  comm  =dity  to  another,  and  from  ven- 
der to  vender,  until  it  arrives,  perfect 
and  en: ire,  at  its  ne  plus  ultra,  the  stop- 
gap beyond  which  if  cannoi  pas,  name- 
ly, the  door  of  the  idle,-  aw\  as  the  id!e 
poor  iire  few,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  id/e  rich  are  ul  imutely  the  actual 
and  boriajide  payers  of  the  public  ex- 
pend iru.es,  tne  bearers  of  the  oppressive 
piiblic  burthens — pvor  gentlemen  !  1  hev 
cannot  use  the  happy  expedient  adopted, 
indeed,  necessarily,  and  pretty  fairly,  by 
the  nidusirioiis — They  in  short  have  no- 
thing to  put  the  burthen  upon,  nothing 
to  vend,  no  mode  by  which  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  heavy  weight.  Hence  they 
are,  I  clenriy  perceive,  the  chief,  if  not 
the  entire  bearers  of  the  load,  the  idle 
poor  being  generally  objects  of  charity 
'i'hus  then,  allhoui»h  we  are  to  suppose 
that  the  War  Taxi's  contribute,  in  fiict, 
considerably  to  enhance  the  price  of  the 
various  necessary  articles  of  life,  it  does 
not  from  thence  nece.s.saiily  follow,  that 
the  industrious  por  are  oppressed — 
Equally  ^o  is  it  with  the  indusirious  rich, 
who  consume  the  luxuries  and  conveni- 
ences;  for  neither  are  ihey  atlected  by 
the  indirect  effect  of  the  public  burthen. 
They  all  in  turn  rid  themselves  of  .(he 
incumbrance.  For  exanjple.  the  ji^razier, 
in  order  to  stand  clear  of  the  oppressive 
taxes,  rai.'^es  the  price  of  his  cattle,  and 
thus  shakes  off  the  cumbersome  load. — 
The  butcher,  following  his  ingenious  ex- 
ample, does  the  same,  and  shoves  it  on  to 
the  consumer-— E(]ually  so  with  the  far- 
mer, factor,  and  bdker — the  same  with 
the  brewer  and  manufacturer.  If  the 
necessaries  of  life  be  thus  enhanced  in 
price,  the  poor  industrious  consumer,  the 
the  artizan  aod  labourer  must  hare,  and 


do  receive,  higher  wages;  but  which,  too, 
like  the  price  on  iht  articles  of  life,  is  in 
part  imaginary  and  nominal^  as  proceed- 
ing frojn  the  def)reciaiJon  in  the  value  of 
money,  arising  from  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  nation  ;  and  in  part  kkal,  to  meet 
the  a(  ual  ri.se  in  ihe  prices  f  the  article3 
of  CO  .^iimption,  fiom  tht^  War  7'axes 
being  put  uj^c-n  then)  by  the  dealers  and 
venders.  Thus  liie  working  taylor,  the 
shoem;dvcr,  the  ma:5un,  and  the  labourer 
of  every  description,  must  have  \\age3 
in  ()roportion  lo  ihe  rise  on  the  necessa- 
ries oi  life,  in  order  to  eirabfe  them  .o 
iive  and  maintain  their  families  as  lecv 
did  before,  it  mu.^t,  Sii,  be  admitted  that 
all  this  is  very  I'air  and  rea.^onab  e,  else 
no  industrious  man  could  cany  on  his 
pursuits,  at  once  for  his  own  t}e,ierii  and 
that  of  s«,ciety — Were  he  to,  bo/iajidey 
pay  the  oppies.sive  tax,  and  not  reim- 
burse hi.nself  in  the  manner  mentioned, 
he  m  St  become  a  bankrupt,  or  else  we 
mu>t  suppose  that  his  profits  in  trade  hav^ 
been  by  far  too  great,  winch  cannot  well 
be  presumed  in  a  country  vviiere  mono- 
poly camiot  exist,  and  where  competition 
must  reduce  the  proh.stoa  pioper  level.— 
He  is,  therefore,  with  the  public  benetitiii 
view,  jnstihed  in  savijig  himself  harmless, 
so  to  say,  in  his  industiious  voca'ion — So 
it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  as  long  a^  we  are 
caded  upon  to  make  such  exertions  in 
ceriainly  a  just  cau-^e,  as  founded  on  the 
lirst  law  of  nature,  self-defeme  — Tiie 
real  part  of  the  increase  in  tne  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  iife,  iscertainiy  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  circumstance,  whirh  I 
believe  to  operate  in  occasioning  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  present  market 
rates.  '1  his /art Of  the  iwcrew^n^Mw  has, 
HO  doubt,  been  brought  to  an  understood 
level ;  but  on  the  first  application  (>f  ihe 
Income  Tax,  the  venders  and  (leasers 
were  so  much  alarmed,  that  they  stmt 
beyond  the  mark,  whilst  the  wages  of  la- 
bour were  not  increased,  and  which  then 
occasioned  ^ome  difticulty  ;  but  since  that 
period  wage-  have  had  l\\tn  incremejitum 
also;  and  m  various  instances  have  tcjugit- 
ly  shot  too  high:  with  many  not  only 
dotd:)ie,  but  treble,  and  even  quadruple, 
whilst  provisions  are  only  two-fold. 

Hence,  as  it  appears  as  clear  as  the  sun 
in  noon  day,  that  the  public  burthens,  by 
being  put  upon  the  commodities  of  con- 
sumpiion  by  the  dealers  in  them,  do  not 
ultimately  fall  upon  either  the  industrious 
rich  or  poor  consumer,  and  that  they 
must  fall  solely  upon  the  id/e,wh6ther  rich 
or  poor,  in  proper tipn  to  their   wants  \  it 
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follows,  of  ccursj,  tiiat  they  have  a  very 
happy  etioct  in  stimulating  ih^  great  body 
oi  aie  people  to  iiulustry,  by  which  means 
they  are  enabled  to  e^Jde  tie  taxes,  ancl 
conscqaoiitly  of  enriching  the  country 
With  iridividuala. 

It  muot  however  be  admitted,  that  the 
whoie  qt  ^.the  market  price  now  has  not 
proceed^dTtiani  his,  or  aiiy  other  cause, 
having  ?<ii  eilect  to  render  the  incremen- 
a  real  onr~  Pan  of  the  price  is  surely 
nominal  oiv\\  in  as  much  as  that  money 
has  considerably  lost  its  value  since  the 
dawn  Oi"  the  French  Revolution;  this 
country,  since  that  Dcriod,  having  be- 
co.r;e  the  principal  mart  and  store-house 
of  the  commercial  vorld.  Here  wealth 
has  accumulated  beyond  al!  imagination, 
and  conse.juently  the  symbol  of  commo- 
dities has  considerably  diminished  in  size. 
Perhaps  nearly  one -fourth  of  the  present 
jenhanced  price  may  be  laid  to  this  score, 
ana  so  i^will  continue  to  dimjuish  a?i  this 
country  continues  to  increase  in  wealth. 
This  •ppear:.  s  ;  easy  to  be  undertccod  by 
al!,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer 
Tupon  it. 

But  althougli  I  maintain.  Sir,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  being  of  the  ac- 
tive and  industrious  order,  are  rendered 
free  of  in;  war  tay^.%  and  thus  ease^?  ^ 
the  much-spoke  :  of  Gppress':ve  public 
f)urlhens.  and  by  their  industrious  exer- 
tions at  once  enrich  themselves  an  J  "he 
natio",  I  am  far  I'ronfi  thinking  that  thev 
should  not  I)eav  a  part  of  the  load,  as  they 
are,  by  being  protected  in  their  persons 
and  property,  t!  u  ■  encouraged  to  nuike 
tho^e  exertions  which  return  so  well  to 
tlicir  own  privaie  advantage;  and  if  it 
should  nppt-ar,  fro::i  a  close  scrutiny,  ihat 
some  part  of  tlie  public  burthens  are  felt 
even  by  *he  industrious  of  *  the  lower  or- 
ders, as  w»iil  a.  I'y  the  industrious  rich,  I 
am  suit;  there  will  appear  mo  rpasoh  to 
complain;  tbr  it  i.^  a  yery  trifle,  if  they! 
do  feel  any  of  thern^  and  winch  T  shou'  ; 
rather,  think  U. ''^ould  bu  difficult  to  show. 

From  this  vitgw  o\   the  subject,  which' 
necessa;;i  /  siipprr^es  the  idle  rich  to  beari 
all  tht>  public  buin-hrnr  {a  few  single  in- 
stancco   only    excepted,    arid  -which    no 
doubt,  Cfinnot  be  '.amended,  as  th';y  en-' 
not   be  relieved),  must  it  not  be  looked 
upon  as  fortu.atCi  that  tl:  ?  very  means  by 
which  the  grcct  body  of  the  people  get 
ria  of  them,    nnrnely,   by  ;  i'..:.iiating   to 
indnsirious  pursuits  and  useful  exertions, 
•tend  to  indivac'.ual  weaitl.  ;  a  very  happy 
coincidence  this,  both  for  individual  pro- 


sperity and  that  of  the  nation.'  This  is, 
!n  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
things  that  could  possibly  follow,  from  so 
unflattering  a  struggle,  as  getting  rid  of 
the  weight  of  the  taxes  at  ftrst  appeared  ; 
and  yet  it  will  be  found  to  have  this  be- 
iietlcial  etVect— so  that,  as  I  have  pointed 
)Ut,  it  will  appear,  upon  a  very  trilling 
attention  to  this  all-terrific  subject,  this 
scare-crow,  sent  forth  to  alarm  the  na- 
tives, that,  not  only  are  the  busy  part  of 
the  community  fully  exhonerated  from 
the  taxes,  but,  by  ihe  necessary  exertions 
to  that  end,  they  are  led  on  to  the  path  of 
riches,  to  the  discovery  of  that  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  tincture  vitce,  vvuhout 
which  they  most  likely  would  have  re- 
mained the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  sloth  and  debilitating  inactivity 
both  of  body  and  mind.  Indeed,  such 
stimulants  to  industry  have  frequently 
been  wanting — d  propos  of  this  very  in- 
teresting part  of  the  subject,  I  know  a 
large  tract  of  fme  country  in  Ireland,  in  a 
ve)  y  neglected  and  ill-cultivated  state, 
although  SI '•rounded  by  highl3''-improved 
estates,  and  that  merely  because  the  te- 
nants on  the  property  feel  no  necessity 
fo.  exertion.  The  fact  is,  as  ihc  owner 
cannot  grant  long  leases,  of  which  the 
Irish  are  extremely  tenacious,  a  small 
rent  is  only  paid  for  the  land  (a  mere 
afrnitione  dominiij  and  therefore,  as  the 
te.iant  hnds  he  can  just  pay  his  rent  and 
exist,  by  pasturing  a  few  head  of  cattle, 
he  is  under  no  actual  necessity  for  exer- 
tion, and  is  content  to  remain  in  the  se-» 
coiid  state  of  man  in  his  progress  to  re- 
fineineiit  and  civilization,  namely,  that  of 
the  shepherd:  that  agriculture,  in  all  its 
perfection,  is  practised  by  his  neighboui^ 
who  pays  a  higher  rent,  and  must  exert 
himself,  is  nothing  to  him:  he  feels  no 
stimulus  in  his  simple  state,  and,  if  he  can 
live  idle,  he  cares  not  how  poor  and 
wretched  ;  and  i  have  always  remarked, 
that,  where  men  are  not  stimulated  to 
habits  of  industry,  they  generally  fall 
iiio  a  state  of  apathy  and  idleness.  A 
reasonah^ly  high  rent,  which  supposes 
same  exertion  necessary  to  pay  it,  spurs 
on  to  invention  and  activity,  which,  in 
the  long  run,  lead  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  mdi.  "dual.  Equally  so  in  every  sta- 
tivjii  and  honest  employment  of  life. 

If  then  the  public  biirthens  urge  on  to 
individual  exeition,  so  productive  of 
wf^alth,  whilst  they  ultimately,  in  reality, 
fall  on  those  who  can  bear  them,  the  idle 
richj  are  they  not  to  be  considered  rather 
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as  of  henejit,  than  injury  (as  has  been  in- 
geniously represented),  to  the  great  body 
ot  the  people  ?  v'cjtainly  the  idle,  whe- 
the  *  poor  or  rich,  should  make  compensa- 
tiaii,  in  some  shape,  for  the  injurv^  ^hey  do 
to  socle  ;y,  and  in  what  way  bttleiv,  than 
b}'  payii.g  for  the  protecr.on  oCthe  earn- 
ings of  the  in  iustrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  snd  as  they  pay  >^  ith  their  eyes 
open  and  wil'injiy,  the  mattei  appears 
still  mure  fair?  Idle  loungers  are,  in  fact, 
of  liule  good  l4.i  any  country,  except  it 
be  in  paying  well  for  the  labour  and  in- 
genuity of  the  industrious  ;  and  if,  in  this 
way,  they  pay  in  thi?  country,  the  whole 
of  the  taxes,  botli  directly  and  indirectly, 
they  have  no  right  to  be  out  of  temper  : 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  consolation  to 
think,  that,  vv^hilst  t'^e  War  Taxes,  urging 
on  to  industrious  pursuits,  must,  by  en- 
4*ichi:)g  the  nation  along  with  the  labour- 
er in  the  vineyard,  increase  the  national 
resources,  they  are  no^  feit  by  those  who 
are  active  in  the  several  employments  and 
professions  of  ci\il  society.  -  Strange, 
houever,  is  >!:,  that  difierent  ideas  should 
have  g^.ne  ibroad,  and  pretty  generally 
prevailed,  merely  because  sounded  about; 
^nd  i;:  is  still  mere  extraordinary  that 
they  should  have  been  so  thoughtlessly 
embraced.  Those  who  sufter  themselves  to 
be  so  heedlessly  hurried  away  by  the  tide 
of  erroneous  opmion,  oftentimes  set  afloat 
by  some  demon  of  mischief,  may  very 
well  be  compared  to  a  log  hurled  alona 
by  the  sweeping  rorrent  of  some  moun- 
tain river,  which,  by  the  impetuosity  of 
its  force,  bears  down  every  thing  flexible 
in  its  course.  But,  when  the  ideas  here 
thrown  out  are  properly  sifted  and  exa- 
mined in  all  their  bearings,  by  rational 
and  exploring  minds,  a  doubt  does  not 
with  me  remain,  but  that  the  position 
Jiere  laid  down  will  be'  fully  admitted  ; 
and  that  it  will  appear  to  every  under- 
standing, that  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  these  realms,  being  the  active  and 
industrious  part  of  society,  have,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  burthens; 
and  that,  instead  of  their  operating  op- 
pressively, they  urge  to  general  industry, 
tend  to  individual  aggrandisement,  and 
promote  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Country  ! 

Under  this  impression,  I  rest  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  remain.         Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

i^Ufton,  Dec.  11, 1809.  J.  J.  W.J. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  MOIRA, 

SHOWING  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  OB- 
"ITRUCT  HIS  GRKATKESS,  AND  DE- 
PRIVE THE  NATION  OF  HIS  SERVI- 
CES IN  TH  E  HOUR  OF  PERIL  AND  DAN- 
GER. 

By  ALBION. 

"  Via  VKR.E,  MAGNUS,  ji  quid  m^gpi  hahent 
pietasy  prohitas,  Jides,  summa  eruditioj  par  viodestin 
mores  sanctis^imiP 

LETTER  IX. 

My  Lord, — From  the  commence- 
ment of  your  political  career  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  your  superiority  over  your 
Party  is  so  unquestionable  and  great, 
that  1  can  sit  down  to  write  to  you  with- 
or*t  being  agitated  by  those  sentiments 
of  indignation  and  bitterness,  which  have 
shed  such  a  cloud  of  severity  over  the 
Letters  which  I  have  lately  sent  to  the 
P'ditor  of  this  distinguished  Register. 

It  i§  usual,  my  Lord,  with  the  learned, 
when  they  are  endeavouring  to  establish 
some  favourite  hypothesis,  to  pick  out  a 
passage  from  a  Greek  or  Roman  author, 
that  happens  to  coincide  with  the  notion 
advanced,  and  then  argue  from  it,  as  a 
received  principle  among  the  ancients. 
Notwithstanding  th^  admonitions  of  con-» 
scions  ignorance,  I  shall  presume,  in 
writing  to  your  Lordship,  to  pursue  this 
example,  and  to  look  for  matter  for  my 
pen  from  the  motto  which  I  have  placed, 
with  equal  justice  and  felicity,  over  the 
head  of  this  communication. 

The  Roman,  with  a  dignified  simplici- 
ty peculiar  to  his  nation  and  language, 
observes  of  some  illustrious  statesman, 
whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  contemplaiing, 
"  a  man  truly  great,  IF  piety,  integrity, 
probity,  the  highest  erudition,  and  equal 
modesty  )vith  dignity  of  conduct,  be 
qualities  which  can  make  a  man  great." 
From  the  delicate  conditional  IF,  it 
abundantly  appears,  that  the  elegant  wri- 
ter felt  with  regret  the  inadeqnaci/  of 
those  virtues  to  confer  greatness;  and, 
from  a  long  and  studious  observance  of 
your  X-oi'dship's  conduct  and  life,  I  have 
the  mortification  to  ac^ree  with  him  iu 
sentiment.  J  or,  although  you  are  emi- 
nently gifted  with  all  the  qualities  la- 
vished on  his  hero,  still  must  1  deny  you 
tho  supreme  attributes  whicli  he  w^ell 
knew  to  be  absolutely  essential*  to  the 
perfectibility  of  character,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  true  greatness.  My  reasons 
for  withholding  this  coiisecjuence  irom 
your  Lordship  all  flow  from  the  same 
source  ;  they  proceed  from  a  moral  cer- 
lianty,  that  a  party-man  can  Tiever  be  .^ 
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great  man,  it  being  lamentably  known 
tha  every  party  man  nnist  mve  his  so- 
cieiy,  lo  im,  o^iors ;  liis  stutly,  to  sediti- 
ous \v  rk  ,  and  his  wealth,  to  supply  t!ie 
crayiijoj  ambition  oF  ni>  f  H  >wer.s  !  Under 
the  heads,  \\\eA\,  party  and  friends,  1  shall 
presume  to  review  your  Lordsliip  ;  aod 
jf,  ifter«^frru'al.  it  b(^  ^aid,  that  I  -.vn  iiot 
**  Tauto  hom'tni  fidus,  tant<e  virtutis  ama- 
tor,'^  a  faitbt'ijl  friend  .o  so  vii  fu  )us  a  man. 
and  a  steady  admi.er  of  such  distinguish- 
ed excellencies"^,  I  am  free  to  confess 
thai  mv  intentions  are  mistaken,  and  my 
principles  unkiiov\  n  to  my  countrymen. 

Although  nothing  is  more  certain,  my 
Lord,  than  that  public  spirit  is  equally 
abhorrent  from  credul  ;us  adheience,  or 
Cowardly  indecision,  stil]  we  must  admit, 
that  leagues  and  confederacies,  founded 
<!>n  private  and  particular  attachments 
only,  lead  to  mean  and  degrading  subser- 
vience. Therefore,  when  you,  my  Lord, 
SIS  a  leader  of  the  Whig  Club,  desire  a 
body  of  English  senators  to  herd  toge- 
ther, and  follow  wherever  you  call,  you 
iarnish  your  own  glory,  aivd  wound  the 
rights  of  the  community  at  large.  And 
xvhen  you  enter  the  H  )use  of  Peers,  de- 
claring— "  I  boast  myself  a  party'inari, 
'^nd  am  determined  to  oppose  the  Minis- 
ters,'* you  ostentatiously  display  the 
badge  ?LnA  livert/ ot' faction,  and  prove, 
ihat  the  Roman  was  perfectly  right  in 
his  apprehension,  that  moral  virtues  are 
not  in  themselves  suflfiCfent  to  constitate 
true  sublimity  and  greatness.  To  merit 
this  pre-eminence  of  character,  and  to 
net  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
■^our  Lordsliip  must  have  to  go  to  the 
House  unbiassed;  proudly  deprecating 
party,  and  freely  avowing  your  general 
a.id  particular  principles  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  a  club,  or 
the  idol  of  a  faction.  1  he  motives  which 
deter  yoiir  Loidship  from  this  liberal  line 
of  conduct,  are  more  honourable  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  judgment.  There  is, 
jn  onr  fra'ine,  so  strong  a  predilection,  so 
irresistable  a  tendency  to  cling  to  our 
early  social  and  political  circles,  that  few 
have  resolution  to  pass  their  boundaries, 
though  conscious  of  their  limitation  and 
sterility.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
|,hen,  that  the  first  suggestion  of  abandon- 
ing a  club,  which  has  been  favoured  with 
your  support  so  many  years,  and  your 
idea  of  which  is  formed   from  romantic 

*  The  banslation  is  tnadc  for  the  benefit  of 
CoBbetl,  and  his  illiterate  friends.  Albion  knows 
that  Lord  Moira  has  no  orcasion  for  the  aid  of  o 
translator  or  man  of  letters. 


appearances  in  its  nature,  should   startle 
your  Lordstiip,  and  he  cond(^mjied   as  an 
absurd  and  groundles^  supposition.     But 
be   assured  that  the  time  will  come  when 
your  Lordship  will  abandon  society,  and 
attribute  to  me  somewliat  of  a  preaicuve 
genius  !      For  the    last   thirty    years   titfe 
vVhigs  were  indebted  to  a  great  charac^ 
ter  for  iheir  exisicnce,  and  for  a  I'eg.ee 
of  popularity  whicn  resenibled  approba- 
tion and  fame.     By  uis  elocjuence,  his  vi- 
gour and  enterpiisi  ig  mind,  he  led  them 
into,  and  extricated  il»eni   fn-m    embar- 
rassing-situations,  whi:e   he    thus  mv.dtf 
them  so  conspicuous,   that   they   had   as 
much  eclat  as   if  they  were   i«i   reality  of 
some   utility   to   mankind.       I   v\ill   join 
heartily  in   paying  a  tribute  of  tr»ith  to 
his  memory! — Would  to  l.od  that  such  a 
man  were  alive  at  this   m  roent,  to  step 
forward    with    the    full   exertion    of  the 
same  zeal   and    the  same  talents   which 
he  once   possessed,  and  employ  them  in 
imploring  your  Lord>hip  and  your  adhe- 
rents, not  to  plunge  this  devoted  country 
in  aggravated  ruin,   by  pursuing   her,  as 
he  once  did,  to  gratify  his  faction,   with 
that  remorseless   despair,  which    DESO- 
LATES what  is  found  impraclic~able  to  be 
subdued!      Alas!   ref;en(an(e  was  long 
retarded.     He   abandv  ned   his  party  too 
late  in  life.    His  administraiion  was  a  flo- 
rid weakness;  the  hectic  etlbrt  of  an  ex- 
hausted mind  ;  that,  like  the   faijit  otier 
of  a  latter  spring,  served  but  to   usher  in 
the  fall,  and  withered    in  aliected   blos- 
soms.      Mr.  Fox    was   a    luniinary  that 
shone  by  the  power  of  his  own  light ;  but, 
as   nearly  all   others  of  his  pany,   were 
mere  satellites,  whose  brightness  was  ac- 
quired in  his  sphere,  tliey  sutler  l)y  his 
extinction,  and  sink  from  the  heiglvt  of 
constellations    to    tlie   ordinary  level    of 
their    countrymen.      Hence,    my  L  rd, 
v\e  are  enabled   to   perceive   their  bi»se, 
sordid,  venal   principles;    their  disposi- 
lion   to  violate  majesty  ;  to   trample   on 
the   prerogative  of  their  princes,   and  to 
gratify  the   cravings  of  ambition   by  si- 
lencing the  voice  of  honour,  reason,  and 
morality  ! 

xi  favourite  of  fortune,  your  Lordship 
has  regarded  the  world  but  on  one  side, 
and  are  ignorant  of  half  the  scenes  in  so- 
ciety. You  take  designs  for  atlections,  y?c^- 
feri/  for  friendship;  and  you  ascribe  to  the 
direct  impulse  of  honour  what  is,  in  rea- 
lity, owing  to  the  maturiiy  of  depraved 
reason,  and  the  discipline,  acquired  from 
time,  by  your  dangerous  partizans. — Of 
this  degrading  portraiture  of  the  present 
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race  of  flagitious  Whigs,  I  will  anticipate 
the  character  your  Lordship  will  oppose 
to  it.  You  will  say,  "Sir, — But  it  he 
public  virtues  of  that  patriot  baud,  oi 
which  I  am  a  chief,  have  ix.t  sufficiently 
stamped  the  jusiice  of  their  claims  on 
every  Engli;:!.  heart,  let  cooler  and  more 
deiiberaie  judgment  trace  their  higher 
title  to  pre-eminence  of  station,  in  unri- 
valled superiority  of  genius,  in  unparallel- 
ed excellence  of  education  ; — let  their 
habits,  studies,  and  private  virtues, 
(all  exercised  with  undissipated  atten- 
tion to  advance  the  public  good ;  all 
directed  to  the  enrichment  of  their  fellow 
citizens ;  the  diminution  of  national  ex- 
pence  ;  and  the  promotion  of  justice, 
probity  and  honour)  be  the  plainest,  and 
surest  proofs  of  their  disinterested  views, 
as  wpi!  us  the  best  pledges  of  their  up- 
right and  houest  conduct/' 

To  tliii,  my  Lerd,  I  briefly  ansn^er 
that — here  should  every  slightest  particlr 
of  evidence,  each  minute  and  shadowy 
distinction  of  opinion,  be  fairly  and  im- 
partially deposited  in  thai  golden  balance, 
which  even-handed  justice  should  sus- 
pend and  poise,  to  weigh  the  doubtful 
conflict — in  consequence  I  have  studied 
the  actions,  enterprises,  manners  and 
morals  of  your  Party,  for  the  last  thirty 
years  with  a  persevering  patience  and 
zeal,  and  a  regard  to  iinpartiality  too  lit- 
tle exercised  by  polemical  writers,  and 
I  have  the  mortiiication  to  confess,  that  I 
must  travel  se  your  Lordship  in  every 
sentiment,  with  respect  to  them  ;  as  the 
result  of  my  assiduous  observation  and 
enquiry  is,  that,  while  OUT  of  power,  the 
Whigs  dismay  the  nation  by  their  Pro- 
phecies, and  while  IN,  they  ruin  it  by 
their  imbecility,  ambition,  and  avarice  / 
— My  Lord,  will  you  indulge  me  with 
leave  to  amplify  this  assertion — this  con- 
viction ! 

The  Gipsey  Fortune-Teller  "takes  a 
bond  of  Fate/'  and,  to  insure  her  skill, 
most  geneiiily  perpetrates  the  mischiefs 
she  predicts.  The  Pythian  priestess  be- 
came suspected,  or  unintelligible,  from 
evasion  or  ambiguity;  and  was  equally 
stigmatized  by  Philip's  gold  or  the  chains 
of  Croesus.  In  short,  the  Gipsey  pur- 
sues the  best  system  of  all  human  prophe- 
cies. Ttiis  insuring  sybil  boldly  cor- 
rects the  uncertainty  of  time,  of  chance, 
and  with  great  prudence  relies  on  her 
own  dextet  ity,  for  the  securest  voucher 
of  her  pie.science. — A  similar  wisdom 
has  guidtd  she  conduct  of  the  Whigs. 

"  I  pledge  myself  to  this  House,"  said 


one  of  ihem,  "  ihat  the  confidence  which 
America  may  justly  repo:,e  in  ihe  sympa^ 
theiic  iiniour  that  inspires  a  very  great 
part  of  this  nation,  will  make  her  scorn 
your  menaces,  andjiy  to  arms,  lo  vindi- 
cate her  rights/' — Htie  is  oric  instance, 
uiy  Lord,  among  a  lh<ju>and  others,  ot  a 
JVhig  prediction,  that,  by  ihe  liberal  en*- 
c  Uirigement  It  held  out,  we  t  great 
lengdi^  to  eflect  the  «.ve«tit  foret  )ld,  and 
was,  in  iact,  the  leading  cause  of  its  owa 

accomplishment. — ''  Away  with  the 

idle  notion,"  says  a  more  moutin  pro- 
phet, **  of  success  in  Spain!  I  am  bold 
to  say,  and  I  wish  my  words  to  be  lakeri 
down,  that  miscarriage  and  ruin  will  at- 
tend that  devoted  army.'  And,  cries 
another, — "  How  absurd  lo  appoint  a 
commander  over  tie  expeditiot,  to  Wal- 
cheren,  who  has  not  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  and  who  ——..''  ISofc  to  com- 
ment too  harshly  on  the  very  extraordi- 
nary precision  ot  these  terms,  it  is  fair  to 
observe,  my  Lord,  thus  much  on  all  (;re- 
dictions  of  this  nature,  tnat  they  act  with 
a  Joif/>/<?  influence  :  First,  by  dispiriting 
our  friends,  and  then,  by  encouraging 
the  enemy ;  consequently,  if  they  are 
not  condemned  as  principals,  they  must 
at  least  be  arraigned  as  active  ACCOM* 
PLICES,  in  producing  the  calamities  they 
foretell. 

While  OUT  of  administration,  then,  ray 
Lord,  we  prove  the  Whigs  to  be  a  set  of 
daring,  dangerous  alarmists  When  IN" 
power,  let  us  examine  into  their  det'ds. 
I  confess  I  cannot  advance  in  this  enquiry 
without  aid — or  rather,  1  hftve  made  eve- 
ry possible  research,  but  witliout  obtain^ 
ing  any  oiie  authentic  voucher  of  the 
good  they  so  profusely  promised  to  their 
"  bunhened  country  and  sinking  state.^' 
Cannot  your  Lordship  tell  me,  that  they^ 
at  all  times,  in  their  Rockingham  and  ui 
their  late mii^isterialsbips,  were  incapable 
of  the  tasks  they  had  undertaken,  and 
that  they  knew  not  how  to  keep  the  ves- 
sel triumphantly  at  sea,  or  how  to  steer 
her  with  safety  into  port.  Were  they  not 
compelled  by  incapacity,  mutiny>  ai  d 
discord,  to  resign  tiie  helm  to  more  skii-^ 
ful  and  more  honest  pilots  ?  To  less  skiU 
ful  and  less  honest  I  am  sure  they  conld 
not.  And  still  you  remember,  my  Lewd, 
the  time  when  they  boasted,  not  htiited 
what  they  had  done,  but  what  they  loontd 
do!  they  engaged  to  turn  tjie  stream  of 
distiess  from  their  country,  to  repair  the 
shipwreck  of  the  state,  and  to  restore  the 
''  oppressed  inhabitants''  to  the  enjoy-* 
meius  of  their  *^  violated  rights,"  and  the 
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blessingsof  wealth,  peace,  and  tranquilli- 
ty. It  would  be  as  ungenerous  as  invidi- 
ous, to  ask  what  success  attended  such 
protestations  and  engagements.  It  is 
more  liberal  at  once  to  declare  that  they 
were  wrong  in  all  their  proceedings  from 


ship's  suite,  and  to  show  that  all  the  elder 
Whigs  were  «nce  actuated  by  the  same 
sentiments.  Some,  indeed,  of  yom'  Lord- 
ship's friends  call  themselves  "  hereditary 
Whigs,"  and  oppose  ministers  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  beast  tiiat  is  born  a  bear; 


outset  to  retirement;  and  that,  during! while  others  say  that  it  is  necessary  that 
their  last  essay,  the  wheels  of  government  they  should  be  Wiiigs,  for  fear  the  race 
were  so  clogged  by  the  rapacious  and  I  of  so  useful  an  animal  should  be  suffered 
ignorant  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  alii  to  expire.  But,  my  Lord,  from  whatever 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  public  service  source  your  Whig  friends  come,  or  by 
were  ineffectual  and  abortive.  These  men  i  whatever  means  they  are  propagated, 
were  obstacles  in  his  way,  which  it  was  they  equally  injure  your  fame,  and  mul- 
not  in  the  most  conspicuous  talents  and  tiply  the  obstruction  to  your  greatness, 
wisdom  to   surmount.      The  confidence  I  know  them  alL     I  have   seen  some  of 


denied  these  people  by  tlie  public,  chill- 
ed every  vein,  and  slackened  every  sinew 
of  enterprise.  Besides,  my  Lord,  if  I 
miiy  be  permitted  to  indulge  a  little  su- 
perstition, there  was  a  certain  fatality  at 


those  even  who  are  thought  the  best 
among  your  friends,  and  I  have  not  ne- 
glected the  meansof  being  informed  con- 
cerning the  others.  They  apjjear  to  cry 
out  for  Reform  only;    but  they  cannot 


tending  the  measures  of  the  Whig  admi-  disguise  that,  if  they  are  provoked,  their 
iiistration  :  through  all  their  bunglingjwar  will  be  directed  against  those  who 
operations  of  war,  through  all  the'w \ '^  assu?ne  to  be  7nasters"  Sind  thsLt  to  the 
wretched  plans  0/ peace,  the  evil  genius'people  they  will  bring  peace,  law,  liber- 
of  this  country  seemed  to  haunt  their  ty,  &c.  Nor  do  they  deny,  that  they 
footsteps.  He  it  was  that  sufl'ered  them  |  consider  those  '^  assuming  to  he  masters** 
to  wander  on,  undismayed  by  danger,  I  to  be  the  lawful  government  of  their 
vmabashed  by  reproaches,  from  one  ab-j  country,  or  persons  not  to  be  trusted  with 
surdity  to  another,  till  their  blunders  and  the  least  management,  or  treated  with 
their  follies,  thtir  dissentions  and  miiti-  the  least  respect.  Indeed,  they  regard 
nies,  reared  up  that  stupendous  fabric  of,  them  as  usurpers  and  enslavers  of  the 
public  indignation  and  contempt — in  the  [people  /  Attend,  my  Lord,  to  the  very 
ruins  of  which  some  of  them  now  wandcrj  words  of  one  of  your  friends.     "  I  look 


as  ghosts,  while  others  lie  prostrate  and 
buried! 

80  much,  my  Lord,  for  the  Party  you 
have  so  long  espoused.  I  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  "attachments  and 
friends.'' 

In  the  most  prosperous  of  times,  the 
SUPPORT  of.  Ministers  is  an  inglorious 
and  vulgar  task,  compared  to  the  control 
of  them.  There  is  little  or  no  scope  for 
rhetoric,  in  plain  statements,  regular  cal- 
culations, legal  precision,  and  such  other 
trite  modes  as  men  in  office  mifst  neces- 
sarily pursue.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Whigs  have  inexha\istible  themes  of  elo- 
quence— suspicions,  a\:irms,  menaces,  pre- 
dictions, and  impeachments,  which  afford 
a  rich  and  constant  source  for  declama- 
tion and  popular  eloquence.  Hence  al- 
most all  young  men,  endowed  with  prodi- 
gious abilities,  as  Lords  Holland,  Milton, 
Cochrane,  Folkstone,  &,c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
oppose  the  Government,  and  court  your 
Lordsliip^s  acquaintance  as  the  surest 
n^eansof  acquiring  political  consideration 
and  pre-eminence.  I  mention  this  to  ac- 
count   for   the    number   of    young   and 


forward,  with  transport  and  joy,  to  the 
moment  when  the  doctrines  you  have 
preached  shall  receive  their  due  accom- 
plishment ;  when  the  various  parties  of 
ministerialists  and  oppositionists,  dissent- 
ers and  churchmen,  nobles,  priests,  and 
KINGS,  shall  sink  into  one  undistinguish- 
ed mass  of  ruin;  and  nothing  shall  be 
seen  or  acknowledged  but  the  People, 
THE  SACRED  VOICE  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE." And  your  Lordship  perfectly 
knows,  that  the  Whig  principle  distinctly 
states,  *'  that  man  has  natural  rights,  and 
is  the  natural  guardian  of  himself,  and 
that  the  government  by  which  he  is  to  be 
protected,  ought  to  spring  from  his  own 
free  choice.''  And  it  is  equally  well 
known,  that  every  meeting  of  the  Whig- 
Club  is  ushered  m  with  this  solemn  de- 
claration, which  I  have  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Fox — "  It  will  be  our  duty  to  main- 
tain the  Whig  principle,  that  men  should 
govern  themselves,  that  the  government 
of  the  People  is  the  only  legitimate  go- 
vernment, and  the  principle  o^  free  will 
the  only  principle  of  wisdom,''  &:c.  &c. 
From  the  Whig-Club,  Lord  Stanhope  car 


plunging  senators  who  are  cf  your  Lord-  ried  theseuiaxims  to  the  Lords,  and  there 
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openly  avowed  himself  a  Jacobin,   and 
your  Lordship,  at  the  same  time,  went  so 
far  as  to  recommend  the   government  to 
conciliale  and  fraternise  with  the  united 
r€bels  of  a  sister  country,  then  in  a  state 
of   open  rebellion.     The  whole    of    the 
Whig   social    contract   is    in   the    same 
strain — full  of  false  philosophy  and  false 
rhetoric;   both,  however,   calculated    to 
captivate  and  influence  the  vulgar  mind, 
and  to  excite  sedition  wherever  it  is  cir- 
culated.    Whoever  will  take  an  accurate 
view  of  your  Lordship^s  bebt  friends,  and 
of  the  men  ivhose  sentiments  they  declared 
before  God  and  a  court  of  justice,  to  be 
similar  to  their  own,  cannot  fail  but  ac- 
cord with  me    in   opinion.     There  are. 
Grey   and   Stanhope ;    Lauderdale    and 
Fitzwilliam  ;  Erskinc  and  Holland  ;  Co- 
chrane and    Fitzgerald;    Folkstone  and 
Milton  ;  Whitbread  and  O'Connor  ;  Bur- 
dett  and  Despard  ;  Sheridan  and  Bond ; 
Tierney  and  Tone ;  Roscoe  and  Emmet ; 
Rowan  and  Moore ;  Grogan  and  Esmond, 
&c.  &c.     It  is  then  evident,  that  your 
Lordship's   friends,   saying   the    best  of 
them,  are  unsuspecting  enthusiasts,  whol- 
ly abandoned  to  the  government  of  am- 
bitious and  designing  knaves.     And,  as 
your   Lordship   exhibits   so   excellent  a 
pattern  of  all  the  virtues  which  can  or- 
nament humanity  and  influence  mankind, 
your  Whig  friends  think  no  cost  equal  to 
the  value  of  such  a  purchase;  and,  believe 
me,  my  Lord,  they  will   leave  nothing 
untried  to  retain  your  friendship ;  to  se- 
duce your  integrity  ;  to  withdraw  your 
allegiance  from  our  most  valuable  King, 
and  to  poison  your  aftections  for  this  no- 
ble and  indulgent  country.     This  is  not 
declamation,  but   plain  truth,  what  HAS 
been  partially  attempted,  and  what  is 
STILL    DEEPER    IN    PERFIDIOUS    CON- 
TEMPLATION 1  I ! 

Were  I  to  be  asked,  how  your  Lordship 
is  to  avert  the  effects  of  such  baneful  friend- 
ships and  premeditated  treachery,  I  would 
candidly  urge  you  to  a  more  provident 
policy.  To  see  the  faults  and  counsels 
which  have  conducted  you  to  the  preci- 
pice ;  not  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  or  for 
the  common  motives  of  blaming  persons 
who  have  not  been  successful,  but  in 
order  to  administer  a  remedy  to  errors,  by 
the  adoption  of  plans,  more  bottomed  in 
principle,  and  built  on  with  more  discre- 
tion. Mistakes  should  be  lessons.  Such 
an  illustrious  character  should  not  tarnish 
the  brightness  of  his  life  by  being  the 
tool  of  party  prejudice.  He  should  see, 
what  every  dispassionate  and  cool-think- 


ing man  perceives  to  be,  the  only  path  to 
permanent  greatness  and  felicity.  My 
Lord,  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason!  Cor- 
dially embrace  the  affectionate  invitation 
of  the  best  of  Sovereigns.  Become  an 
efficient  member  of  the  empire.  Take  a 
share  in  the  administration,  and  add  to 
the  national  glory  by  the  exertion  of 
those  talents,  which  are  now  wasted  in  a 
vague  and  infamous  cause.  Let  there  be 
no  longer  the  term  of  Whig  or  Tory ;  but 
let  Englishmen,  j^jet  British  subjects  all 
unite,  in  affection  and  loyalty,  and  equal- 
ly participitate  in  all  the  blessings  of  our 
glorious  Constitution,  and  in  the  unparal- 
leled advantages  to  be  enjoyed  under  a 
Sovereign,  whose  only  care  is  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  people  and  his 
country.  That  a  disposition  so  favour- 
able to  true  greatness  may  in  future  go- 
vern your  Lordship,  is  the  ardent  wish  of 
Nov.  26,  1809.  Albion, 

BUONAPARTE'S  ADDRESS. 
Continued  from  page  385. 

"  My  ally  and  friend,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  has  united  to  his  vast  Empire, 
Finland,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  a  dis- 
trict of  Gallicia.  I  am  not  jealous  of 
any  thing  that  caif  produce  good  to  that 
Empire.  My  sentiments  for  its  illustrious 
Sovereign  are  in  unison  with  my  policy. 

''  When  I  shall  show  myself  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  the  frightened  leopard  will 
fly  to  the  ocean,  to  avoid  shame,  defeat, 
and  death.  The  triumph  of  my  arms  will 
be  the  triumph  of  the  genius  of  good 
over  that  of  evil;  of  moderation,  order, 
and  morality  over  civil  war,  anarchy,  and 
the  bad  passions.  jMy  friendship  and 
protection  will,  I  hope,  restore  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  to  the  people  of  Spain. 

*'  Gentlemen,  Deputies  of  Departments 
to  the  Legislative  body — I  have  directed 
my  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  lay  before 
you  the  history  of  the  legislation,  of  the 
administration,  and  of  the  finances  of  the 
year  just  expire<l;  you  will  see  all  the 
ideas  I  had  conceived  for  the  amelioration 
of  my  people  have  been  followed  with 
the  greatest  activity-- ihat  in  Paris,  as  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  my  Empire,  the 
war  has  not  produced  any  delay  in  the 
public  works.  The  Members  of  my  Coun- 
cil of  State  will  submit  to  you  different 
projects  of  law^  and  especially  the  law 
upon  the  ffnances:  you  will  see  in  it  their 
prosperous  condition.  I  demand  of  my 
people  no  new  sacrifice,  though  circum- 
stances have  obli£fe,d  nie  to  double  mv" 
military  means." 
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On  Friday,  the  8th,  I  heard  from  the 
Buke  of  Portland,  that  Lord  Ca.>jtlereagh 
had  sent  ia  his  resignaiioii  I  have  been 
inforni<?d  siiice  (i)ut  whether  correctly  or 
not  I  cannot  affirm),  that  he  did  so,  in 
conse\juence  of  a  communication  made 
to  hnn,  i3y  your  Lordship,  after  the  ca- 
binet of  thf;  preceding  day. 

On  Thursday  the  14th  of  September, 
your  Loru-ship  called  upon  me  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  by  your  own  appointment, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  causes 
which  had  prevented  your  making  any 
communication  to  Lord  Castlereaghinthe 
earlier  stages  of  the  transaction. 

On  Tuesday,  September  19th,  your 
Lordship,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  of 
the  preceding  day,  explained  to  me  the 
grounds  of  your  silence  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  during  the  latterperiodof  the  trans- 
action. 

On  Wednesday  morning,    September 
the  SOih,  I  received  from  Lord  Castlereagh 
the  letter,  wiiich  produced  our  meeting. 
Vrom  this  series  of  facts  it  appears. 

That,  in  April,  I  made  a  representation 
to  the  King's  First  Minister,  on  the  ge- 
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my  acquiescence  in  that  arrangement,  so 
fcir  as  1  was  concerned  ; 

That,  on  the  18th,  another  arrangement 
vva^i  stated  to  me,  as  iiiteuded  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  in  whi<*h  I  had  acquiesced: 
but  that,  on  the  31st,  it  was  announced  to 
me  that  the  first  arrangement  was  finally 
rlecided  upon ;  was  lo  be  immediately 
carried  into  effect  ;  and  was  to  be  com- 
mjnicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh  by  your 
Lordship  ; 

That,  en  the  27ih  of  June,  no  step  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  taken,  .either  to  ex- 
ecute the  intended  Arrangement,  or  to  ap- 
prise Lord  Castlereagh  of  it,  IremonsUa- 
ted  against  the  delay,  and  against  the  con- 
cealment from  Lord  Castlereagh :  and 
that,  on  the  28ih,  I  again  tendered  my 
resignation  ;  and  that,  on  the  same  day 
your  Lordship  received  an  injunction  to 
communicate  the  intended  arrangement  to 
Lord  Castlereagh ; 

That,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  new  plan 
was  stated  to  me  to  be  in  contemplation; 
a  plan  originating  with  your  Lordship, 
and  depending  for  its  execution  upon  a 
step  to  be  take.i  by  yourself:  that  this 
plan  was,  on  the  13th,  announced  tome 
as  settled,  and  as  intended  lo  be  substitu- 
ted for  that  which  had  been  first  propo- 
sed ; 

That  I  at  that  time  renewed  my  remon- 
strances in  the  strongest  manner,  both 
against  the  delay  and  against  the  con- 
cealment ;  but  that  it  was  stated  to  me  to 
be  an  indispensable  condition  of  this  plan 


Deral  state  of*  the  Administration;  and  on  your  Lordship's  parr, — that  it  should 
tiiat,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  ari-  not  be  acted  upon  till  the  termination  of 
sing  out  ofthat  repiesentation,  I  proposed; the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt;  and  that 
on  public  grounds,  not,  as  Lord  Castle-  the  time  of  making  the  communication  to 
reagh  appears  to  have  been  informed,  his  Lord   (Jastlereagh  should  be  left  to  your 


removal  from  the  Admio.istation,  but  the 
alternative  of  a  change,  either  in  the  War 
or  Foreign  Department; 


Lordship's  discretion  ; 

That,  at  length,  in   compliance  v^'ith 
the  representations  and  entreaties  of  the 


Thar  <,u  the  10th  of  May   the  Duke  ofiDuke  of  Portland,  and  of  others,  Lord 


Portland  submitted  to  his  Majesty  the 
subject  of  my  representation  :  and  in- 
formed me  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  take  it  into  his  consideration; 
Tnat,fromthe  lOthoCMay  until  theSth 
of  June,  I  was  wliolly  unajjprized  of  the 


Castlereagh's  friends,  and  upon  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
should  in  the  mean  time  be  prepared  by 
his  friends,  for  the  change,  and  that  the 
change  should  positively  take  place  at  the 
period  fixed  by  your  Lordship,  I  consen- 


result  ofthat  consideration  :  but  that,  fori  ted  to  remam  in  office; 
fear  of  misappretiension,  1  had,  in  person,!  That  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  Sep- 
during  that  interval, — viz.  on  May  31, —  jtember,  finding  that  nothing  had  been 
humbly  repeated  my  representation,  anddone  towards  preparing  Lord  Castlereagh 
tendered  iny  Kesignation  to  his  Majesty  ;;for  the  arrangement;  and  that  the  exe- 
Thnt,  on  or  about  the  8ih  of  June,  for'cution  of  it  would  be  attended  with  dif- 
the  first  time,  an  unangement  was  stated  ficulties  of  which  1  had  not  before  been 
to  me,  which  had  for  its  object  anew  dis-  apprised,  I  desired  the  Duke  of  Portland 
tri'm  lofi  of  the  business  of  the  War  De-  to  lay  my  Re  ignation  before  the  King, 
partment,  and  that,  on  the  13th,  I  signified]     Your  Lordship  will  therefore  perceive. 


im 
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arrangement  which  was  in 


That  up  to  the  8th  of  June,  so  far  from 
being  in  possession  of  any  *' promise  for 
Lord  Castlereagh's  removal,"  and  from 
his  continuance  in  office  being  made 
thereby  "  dependent  upon  my  pleasure;'' 
:— no  decisionwhatever  had,  to  my  know- 
Jedge,  been  taken,  up  to  that  time;  no 
proposal  had  been  made  to  me  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  in  any  way  aftecting 
Lord  Castlereagh's  political  situation ; 
end  no  intimation  had  been  given  to  me, 
whether  my  own  Resignation  would  be 
jinaliy  accepted  or  declined  ; 
■    That    the 

contemplation  from  the  8ih  of  June  to  the 
5th  of  July,  in  no  degree  affected,  and 
was  never  intended  to  atfect,**  the  conduct 
of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt ;" 

That  Lord  Castlereagh's  "removal  from 
the  War  Department"  was  first  determin- 
'^d  upon  as  part  of  the  plan  of  which  your 
^Lordship^s  resignation  was  the  basis; 

That  his  ''  removal  from  the  Adminis- 
tration" was  not  at  any  tinie  "  demand- 
ed" by  me  ; 

And,  lastly,  that  I  did  employ  the  ten- 
der of  my  own  resignation,  not  to  "en- 
force decision*'  onli/  (as  Lord  Castlereagh's 
ifitter  supposes), but  equally  to  "enforce 
ajsclosure  ;^'  and  that  in  fact  I  did  ulti- 
mately i-^sign,  rather  than  "  enforce*'  the 
intended  change,  under  circumstances  so 
different  from  those  which  1  had  been 
authorised  to  expect. 

It  caimot  be  expected  that  I  should  la- 
bour very  aiixiously  to  refute  the  charge 
of  aiy  having  "supposed''  your  Lordship 
land  others  "*  to  be  Lord  Castlereagh*s 
friends  ;'*  and  having,  under  that  impres- 
sion^ deferred  to  your  opinion  and  "  au- 
thority," in  a  matter  affecting  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh*s  interests  and  feelings. 

That  your  Lordship,  in  particular,  as 
well  from  near  connection  as  from  an  ac- 
tive and  anx'ious  partiality,  was  entitled 
to  consultation,  and  to  deference  on  such 
an  occasion  ; — is  a  persuasion  which  I 
felt  in  common,  as  I  believe,  with  every 
Member  of  the  Government;  and  which 
not  even  Lord  Castlpreagh*s  disclaimer 
has  induced  me  to  renounce. 

I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  nor 
should  I  have  thought  myself  entii'ed  to 
■tj^ke  the  smallest  oiience,  u  your  Lord- 
ship had,  instead  of  concurring  in  the 
expediency  of  a  change  in  Lord  Castlfi- 
reagh's  department,  protested  against  it, 
and  hail  recommended  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Portland,  to  advi.^e  the  King  to  accept 
my~resigna-::i(;n :  and  it  was  perfectly 
known  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  1 


am  confident,  not  unknown  by  yonr  Lord- 
ship, that,  at  any  moment  from  the  be- 
ginning of  these  discussions  to  the  end, 
I  was  nut  only  really  but  desirous  to  ter- 
minate them  by  resigning. 

But  when  the  opinion  of  the  expedien- 
cy of  a  change  in  the  War  Department, 
h,id  been  adopted,  by  so  many  of  thQ 
immediate  friends  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
upon  the  condition  that  it  shoul.i  be  re- 
conciled to  J^ord  Casllereagh's  feelings, 
and  when  they  and  your  Lordship  among 
the  first,  had  devised  and  concerted  with 
the  King's  First  Minister  the  mode  of 
carrying  thfti^bject  into  execution,  I 
cannot  helpnRljking  that  1  should  have 
been  much,  arid  justly,  blamed,  if  I  had 
insisted  upon  Hiking  the  communicatioa 
to  Lord  CaHJereagh  out  of  your  hands 
into  my  own.> 

I  now  cojlie  to  your  Lordship's  state- 
ment.    TJitrt-t^tatement  is  as  follows — 

*'  As  it  may  be  inferred,  from  a  State- 
ment which  bas  appea.ed  in  the  public 
papers,  that  Lord  Camden  withheld  from 
Lord  Castlerea-h  a  communication  whicli 
he  had  been  desired  to  make  to  iiim,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  understood, 
that  Iwwever  Mr.  Canning  might  have 
conceived  the  communication  alluded  to, 
to  have  been  made  to  Lord  Camden,  it  was 
never  stated  to  Lord  Camdtn,  that  the 
communication  was  made  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Canning;  and,  so  far  from  Lord  Cam- 
den having  been  authorized  to  make  the 
communicaiioiv  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he 
was  absolutely  restricted  from  so  doing. 

''As  it  may  also  be  inferred  tl)at  Lord 
Camden  was  expected  to  prepare  Lord 
Castlereagh's  mind  for  any  proposed 
change,  it  is  necessar}''  that  it  sliould  be 
understood,  that  ^ord  Camden  never  en- 
gaged to  communicate  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh any  circumstances  respecting  it, 
before  the  termination  of  the  Expediiion." 
— Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  19; h. 

This  Statement  a])pears  to  me  to  hav« 
been  much  misunderstood*  It  has  beeu 
construed,  as  if  your  Lordship  had  meant 
to  aver  that  what  you  were  restrict edfroiA 
doing  and  what  you  had  not  engaged  to  do^ 
were  one  and  the  same  thing: — whereas 
your  Lordship's  Statement,  in  point  of 
fact,  contains  two  distinct  propo>iiions, 
and  refers  to  two  separate  periods  (jf  time. 

The  period  during  which  your  Lordship 
states  yourself  to  have  been  ''  ahsolateli^ 
restricted'''  from  making  a  cunim  iincatiori 
to  Lcid  Castlereagh,  extends  from  the 
23th  of  April,  on  wnich  day  the  first  coni- 
muiiicalion    was   nvji^Q  bv  the  LUiice  of 
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Portland  to  your  Lordship,  to  the  time  at 
^vhifh  the  proposed  Arraii£;ement,  for  the 
new  distribution  of  the  business  of  the 
War  Department  was  superseded  by  your 
Lordship's  tender  of  your  Resignation. 

The  period  during  \vhichyour  Lordship 
states  yourself  "  not  to  hate  evgaged''  'o 
make  a  communication  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  extends  from  the  time  of  the  tender 
of  your  Lordship^s  Resignation  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  J^xpedition  to  the  Scheldt. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  tnat 
during  the  first  of  these  two  periods, — 
from  the  28th  of  April  to  the  12th  of 
Julv, — the  nature  of  the  eommanication 
to  be  made  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  tlie 
nature  of  the  restriction  injposed  upon 
your  Lordship,  were  entirely  changed, 

FremoiifiUj  to  the  8th  of  June — the 
communication  which  your  Lordship 
would  have  had  to  make  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  simply  that  I  had  represented 
the  expediency  of  a  change  either  in  his 
department  or  in  mine;  and  that  mo  deci- 
sion whatever  had  yet  been  taken  upon 
this  representation. 

With  respect  f  this  communication,  it 
does  appear  that  the  restriction  upon  your 
Lordship  was  absolute  and  indefinite. — 
But  I  knew  nothing  of  jt's  existence. 

Subsequent  It/  to  the  8rh  of  June,  the 
communication  to  be  made  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  was,  that  an  arrangement  was  in 
contemplation  for  a  new  distribution  of 
the  business  of  the  War  Department. 

With  respect  to   this  communication, 
not  only  was  the  restriction  upon  yourj^J^'^ 
Lordship  not  indefinitely  c^Rtinued;  butj    ^^' 
vour  Lordship  actuallv  received  on  thei 


not  learn  that  you  had  been  prevented 
from  making  it  by  any  absolute  restric- 
tion. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  July,  in  the 
course  of  the  discusfiions  wliich  took  place 
from  the  18th  lo  the  20th  of  that  ;nonth, 
respecting 'he  prnpo?^a)  for  pcstponincr  the 
new  arrangement  to  be  founded  on  your 
Lordship's  resignat  on,  and  t.  r  leaving 
to  your  Lord^ship's  discretion  the  tr.ns  of 
disclosure  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  I 
learnt  that  the  si>?  ;?e  wliich  y^^  i  had  hi- 
therto observed  towards  t:im,  had  been 
imposed  upon  your  Lordshin  bv  the 
injunction    of  the    Duke    of    Portland. 

fTo  be  continued. J 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

A  very  alarming  defect  has  been  disco- 
vered in  the  qnaliLy  of  the  Paper  on  which 
this  Register  is  printed  3  though  it  only  ap- 
pears in  occasional  sheets.  Tiie  fine 
cream-colour  whicli  it  possesses,  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  Cobbett's,  has  been  im- 
parted to  it  by  a  metliod  of  bleaching,  in 
which  the  chemical  substance  that  is  used 
is  corrosive.  When  the  sheets  have  been 
wetted  for  printing,  and  are  afterwards 
dried,  a  decomposition  takes  place  in  the 
fibres  of  the  paper,  and  it  will  not  bear 
folding  or  pressure.  The  complaint  is 
now  done  away  by  the  procuring  of  paper 
from  a  ditrerent  manufactory  j  and  i  will 
change  any  A' umbers  that  are  defective, 
'  I  which  may  be  brought  or  sent  to  my  Of* 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  Sub- 
scribers in  the  country  to  send  them  in 


28th  of  June  an  ifijunction  to  make  tAi,IPf  ^^^?-    '^^^^)^  '^'^^  ^^^^?  ^7^  ^3^  the  post,- 


eommnnication  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  a 
period  distinctly  specified,  viz.  ilie  sail- 
ing of  the  expedition.  And  this  injunc- 
tion was  only  superseded  by  a  voluntary 
act  of  your  Lordship's — your  tende.  of 
your  own  resignation  on  the  12ihof  July 
as  the  basis  of  another  arrangement. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period,  from 
the  28ih  of  April  to  the  12th  of  July,  the 
concealment  practised  towards  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  was  either  without  ray  knowledge 
and  contrary  to  my  belief,or  it  was  against 
«iy  earnest  remonstrances. 

It  was  without  my  koowledge  and  con- 
trary to  my  belief,  up  to  the  week  in 
which  Parliament  rose;  and  from  that 
time  forth  it  was  against  my  earnest  re- 
monstrances. 

Even  when  I  learnt,  in  June,  that  the 
communication  had  not  been  made  by 
vour  Lordjihip  to  Lord  Ciitlereagh,  I  did 


if  put  in  a  cover  open  at  both  ends  ;  but  in 
order  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  fresh  copies 
are  to  be  returned,  each  gendeman  who 
may  have  any  of  the  dilapidated  sheets, 
should  send  them  to  the  address  of  the 
newsman  who  serves  him  or  else  pay  the 
postage  of  a  letter  to  my  office,  and  trans- 
mit the  spoilt  copies  there  at  oixe. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.jj.*  The  first  Letter  of  Alb  ION  to  Mr, 
Watthman  shall  appear  in  the  next 
Number. 
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*'  England,  base  as  she  has  hecoiiie,  is  still  my  country;  and  though  I  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  loo,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remember,  with  pride, — that  thkir  father  never  bowed 
THE  KNEE  TO  T^E  REGICIDES  OF  FitAXCE !  I !"— £\r/;-dcf  frutu  CohbetVs  Third  Letter  lo  Lord 
llawkeshiiryy  published  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 
. — —-.^ . .  ,        ^   .  I  ■  , .^ ■>  .  ■  ■  -  » 
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TO  SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  Eso. 

ANTICIPATING  THE  LINE  OF  CONDUCT 
HE  INTENDS  TO  PURSUE  NEXT  SES- 
SION OF  PAIILIAMENT. 


Juvenal. 


Omne  in  praccipiti  vitium  stelit. 
By  ALBION. 

LETTER  X. 

Sir, — My  late  retrospective  view  of 
the  principles  and  designs  of  your  Whig 
associates,  has  given  me  so  much  disgust, 
that  I  shall  decline  resisting  your  past 
conduct  FOR  THE  PRESENT,  and  contine 
i\\yst\{  to  the' anticipation  of  that  future 
line  of  political  employment  which,  as  a 
parly-man,  i/<fii  are  condemned  to  pursue. 

I  have  said,  in  a  letter  to  my  Lord 
Moira,  that  a  party-man  beholds  the 
world  but  on  one  side,  and  is  ignorant  of 
half  the  scenes  in  society,  and  I  take 
leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  in  general, 
jmblic  characters  see  that  side  only  which 
is  nearest  to  them,  ill  the  order  of  things, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  in 
which  they  are  carried  along ; — but  the 
clear  and  penetrating  optics  of  an  inde- 
pendent observer,  in  my  situation,  com- 
prehend, in  one  glance,  all  the  parts  of 
the  immense  whole,  which,  varying  from 
moment  to  moment,yet  continuing  through 
centuries  essentially  the  same,  extends 
round  and  above,  to  every  civilised  peo- 
ple in  every  age,  and  unites  and  incorpo- 
rates the  present  with  the  generations 
that  are  past  and  to  come. — To  preserve 
that  whole  unbroken  to  a  late  posterity, 
I  know  no  other  way.  Sir,  than  by  resist- 
ing all  mad  or  wicked  attempts  of  the 
Whigs  to  destroy  any  of  the  great  promi- 
nent parts.  Not  that  I  am  an  enemy,  any 
more  than  you,  to  reformations.    Quite 


the  reverse.     But  I  will  allow  the  honour 
of  that  name  to  no  changes  which  aflect 
the  substance  of  the  thing  : — Those  I  ap- 
prove— those  I    call    true    reformations, 
which,  patiently  seeking    the  degree  of 
perfection  alone  attainable  by  man,  and 
ordained  to  be   only  the   slow  result  of 
long  experience    and   much  meditation, 
put  the  happiness  of  none  to  the  hazard, 
while  they  better  the  condition  of  all. — 
If,  Sir,  like  the  early  sages  of  Greece,  I 
were  to  be  characterised  by  some  peculi- 
ar sentiment,  it  should  be  that  to  which  I 
desire  to  give  the  ciirrency  of  a  proverb 
—TO    INNOVATE  IS   NOT  TO  RE- 
FORM !  Governments  formed  by  time, 
like  that  of  ours,  and  gradually  improved 
by  such  expedients  as  the  successive  dis- 
covery of  their  defects  happened  to  sug- 
gest, are  never  to  be  tried   by  a  regular 
theory. .  They  are  fabrics  of  dissimilar 
m-aterials,  raised    by  different  architects 
upon  different  plans.     We  must  be  con- 
tent with  them  nearly  as  they  are;  should 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions, 
we  might  easily  demolish,  and  with  diffi- 
culty rebuild  them.   Alas !  Sir,  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  history  of  all  reform- 
ations, have  taught  me,  that,  in  all  politi- 
cal regulations,  good  can  never  be   com- 
plete, although  evil  is  afforded  an  oppori^ 
tunity  to  be  predominant.     You,  Sir,  ar« 
of  adifterentopinion  ;  and  yet,  believe  me^ 
believe  a  man  of  some  experience,  that 
the  humours  of  a  state  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  human  body.      The  knife  is  often 
known   to    destroy  the   primary  seat  of 
those  vital  movements  which  might  have 
been  healed  and  invigorated  by  mild  and 
gentle  imbrocations.    And  the  Lazar,  who 
might  be  raised  from  his  couch  by  judici- 
ous remedies,  is  too  frequently  precipita- 
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ted  Into  his  grave  by  quack-nostrums,  or 
unnecessary  amputations. 

I  niaT<e  th^se  observations,  Sir,  a  pre- 
face t(i  what  I  have  to  remark,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  present  moment,  is  REFORM  ATION ; 
and  that  the  Whig  Club  is  pre-determin- 
ed  to  ejf'cct  a  refurmy  in  the  course  of  the 
7iext  aession,  if  they  possibly  can  !  To  en- 
able them  to  advance  a  design  of  such 
danger  and  magnitude,  they  employ  all 
their  influence  over  j'our  unsuspecting 
mind,  '^hey  tell  you,  in  the  words  of  nry 
motto,  that  "  every  kind  of  political  vice 
has  reached  its  summit,^'  and  that  there 
remains  nothing  more  for  posterity  to  add. 
Bnt  they  will  ifot  tell  you  that  they  have 
found  out  a  secret  to  make  men  misera- 
ble in  spite  of  the  abundance  and  profu- 
sion with  which  nature  has  blessed  this 
happy  land.  They  will  not  tell  you,  that 
they  measirre  their  own  happiness  by  the 
people^s  calamity;  that  they  enjoy  no 
pleasures  in  which  ambition  has  no 
part,  nor  are  they  satisfied  with  any  sta- 
tion in  life,  but  that  of  the  absolute  direc- 
tion and  government  of  the  state.  Influ- 
enced by  such  inordinate  desires,  they 
have  imposed  upon  your  judgment,  and, 
~AS  I  KNOW,  have  given  you  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  as  a  body  for  your  next  par- 
iiamentary  speech. 

*'  Gentlemen  / — After  the  ruinous  e.t' 
""perience  of  a  seventeen  years^  ivar,  the 
"  moment  is  arrived,  ivhen  Parliament  are 
"  to  deliberate  and  to  determine  on  the  ex- 
*'  pediency  of  prosecuting,  or  relinquish- 
*'  ing,  of  accomplishing ,  or  of  abandoning 
*'  the'  idea  of  French  subjugation.  Let 
*'  tfie  last  campaign,  and  present  state  of 
^^the  nation',  be  the  fair  arid  sithsiantial 
*'  grounds  of  argument  to  decide  upon  this 
*'  extensive  and  important  question  : 

"  First,  then,  as  to  the  late  campaign, 
*''it  is  notorious  that  a  worse  conducted 
'*  one  was  never  seen  executed.  Nor  has 
*'  our  naval  succeeded  better  than  our  mi 
•'  litary  force.  Our  merchant  ships  have 
**  been  captured  in  our  narrowest  chau"- 
*'  nets,  and  the  Toulon  feet  has  been,  in  a 
**  manner,  suffered  to  escape!  Or,  if  in- 
"  deed  we  have  obtained  some  trip  ing  vic- 
*' tories,  the  y  tvill  probably  become  more 
''  ruinous  to  this  country,  than  surrender 
*'  or  captivity  would  possibly  prove,  by 
*-  madly  encouraging  the  further  prosecu- 
'*  tioH  of  dentructive  temerity,  and  by  de- 
'*  hiding  the  giddy  unthinking  multitude 
"  to  a  longer  endurance  of  this  ACCVR- 
*'S/':D  IV All  ! 

"  Such  being  the  comparative  state  of 


"  the  last  campaign,  let  us,  in  the  next- 
*  place,  consider  the  situation  of  continent 
"  tal  politics. 

*'  General  Viscount  Wellington  is  dri^ 
'*  ven  out  of  Spaiji.      That  nation  is  now 
*'  crouching  to  Buonaparte.     IVe  hold 
"  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  are  not 
"  more  our  enemies  than  the  Russians,  the 
'*  Swedes,  the  Danes,  the  Germans,  and 
*'  the  Dutch,  whose  resentment  we  have 
"  so  instigated  and  provoked.  Turks,  Jews, 
"  and  Infidels  conspire  to  drive  us  from 
''  th€>  Mediterranean,  and  THE  AiME- 
-  RICANS  HAVE  ALREADY  DE- 
*' GLARED  THAT  THEY    WILL 
''SHORTLY  DENY  US  THE  NA- 
"  VIG ATION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
'*  SEAS  !  In  short,  the  world  has  rebel- 
"  led  against  us  ! — To  oppose  so  power* 
'*ful  a  confederacy,  what  are  our  resour- 
"  ces  ?  There  are  none,  which  the  ablest fi» 
"  nancier  can  invent,  sufficient  to  contend 
"  against  all  mankind.     The  nation  is 
'*  already  exhausted  andruined.  —  Thespi- 
'*  rit  of  manufactures  and  commerce  is 
''  for  ever  annihilated  by  our  recent,  irre^ 
'Sparable  calamities:    nor  can  the  most 
"  adventuring  industry  any  longer  confide 
"  inthe  Government,  and  act  with  strength 
"and  enterprize.      But   supposing    the 
"  POSSIBILITY,  that  additional  burthens, 
"  of  imposts  and  taxes  COVLD  be  explored, 
"  IV hat  FORCE  have    ive    to    oppose   the 
"  matchless  superiority  of  France?  OUR 
"  OLD   TROOPS     ARE     NO    MORE — AND 
"OUR  YOUNG  ARE  TOO  UNDISCIPLIN- 
"ED    TO    MEET    ENEMIES   OF  BUONA- 
"  PARTE's   INSTRUCTION  AND  VIGOUR 
"  OF  MIND. 

"  And  what  is  our  situation  at  home  ? — 
"  A  settled  gloom  of  discontent  ! — The  ad- 
"  dresses  of  the  people  to  Colonel  War- 
"  die  and  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
"  and  Corporation  of  London,  sufficiently 
"  evince  this.'-But  let  not  the  authors  of. 
'*  natlonalruin  exult  in  secure  tranquillity. 
<' — The  momentary  calm  MAY  YET  BE 
"SUCCEEDED  BY  TEMPESTS  THAT 
"  SHALL  OVERWHELM  THEM  IN  MISE- 
"RY  AND  DESTRUCTION.  And  if  the, 
"  most  shameless  corruption,  if  an  accu- 
"  mulation  of  injuries  and  insults  can 
"  awaken  us  to  a  just  feeling  of  our  wrongs, 
"  it  will  be  easy  to  discover,  and  merito- 
"  rious  to  employ,  the  7nost  effectual 
"  means  of  redressing  them  !  I  fear,  how- 
"  ever,  gentlemen,  THAT  IT  MUST  COME 
"TO  THIS.  That  our  only  remaining 
"  hope  is,  in  the  union  of  disinterested  and 
"  indejj^ndent  spirits  throughout  the 
*' kingdom-,    Such  an  union,  directed  ttf 
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"ONE  view,  and  pressing  to  one  object, 
'*'will  not  easily  be  resisted  by  the  arms 
"  of  power  or  frustrated  by  the  arts  of 
^'  corruption  !  !  !  !  !  !" 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  gloomy  and  exagge- 
rated picture,  which  you  intend  to  exhi- 
bit, at  the  ensuing  session,  of  our  national 
distresses.  Such  are  the  pretences  for 
cowardly  despondency ;  fur  weak,  con- 
temptible desertion  of  all  our  interests, 
and  of  all  our  hopes ;  and  for  a  rash  and 
giddy  subservience  to  that  fatal  spirit  of 
innovation,  in  the  pursuit  of  improve- 
ments we  never  may  obtain,  and  to  the 
risk  of  calamities  which  we  may  never 
remedy!  Be  assured.  Sir,  it  is  not  now 
the  question,  whether  a  season  of  exter- 
nal danger  and  hostility  is  the  fittest  for 
new  arrangements  of  internal  polity.  It 
is  YET  remembered,  vvhen  it  was  seen 
with  what  industry  and  activity  the 
Whigs  were  busied  in  rusjning  from  one 
county  to  another,  in  private  intrigue  and 
public  incitement ;  in  dictating  where 
they  had  no  property,  and  canvassing 
where  they  had  no  connections ;  impar- 
tial men  were  led  to  suspect,  that  the  in- 
dependent and  respectable  part  of  the 
confederacy,  far  frGm  being  the  real 
contrivers,  were  but  the  ostensible  au- 
thors of  the  farce  of  reformation.  To 
erect  new  assemblies,  unknown  to  the 
Constitution  which  they  purposed  to 
reform,  and,  paramount  to  the  legislature, 
which  tliey  professed  to  supplicate,  was  a 
system  as  auspicious  in  its  motive,  as 
alarming  in  its  tendency.  A  Monarch, 
hooted  on  his  way  to  the  House— a  legis- 
lature insulted  and  menaced,  became  the 
object  of  factious  insolence  from  every 
desperate  cabal.  Why,  Sir,  even  you 
yourself,  who  have  been  instructed  by 
designing  knaves,  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  a  contempt  of  order,  felt^ 
in  your  turn,  the  miseries  of  lawless  up- 
roar, and  lamented  the  mischiefs  they 
had  produced.  It  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
the  present  enquiry,  whether  the  worst 
and  most  ruinous  situation,  that  fancy 
can  imagine,  could  justify  a  wild,  licen-, 
tious  anarchy  at  home.  It  is  a  far  plain 
er  and  more  limited  enquiry,  wbether 
this  is,  in  any  degree,  that  ruinous 
crisis,  which,  by  extirpating  every  pre- 
sent hope,  throws  us  at  once  on  the  un- 
principled and  profligate  violence  of  the- 
oretic enterprise,  and  speculative  despair  ? 
Or  rather,  whetlier  we  may  not  still  pre- 
serve our  expectations,  still  sustain  our 
spirit,  and  confide  in  our  national  re- 
sburcef?,  and  the  courage  of  our  people,  to 


re-establish  our  welfare,  and  regain  that 
respect  and  consequence  throughout  the 
globe,  which  the  generous  spn'it  of  Eng- 
land has  ever  entitled  her  to  maintain,  as 
the  protectress  of  liberty,  and  the  arbi- 
tress  of  continental  freedom  ?  It  is  a  glar- 
ing proof.  Sir,  of  the  inconsistency  of 
your  friends,  that  at  the  same  moment, 
when  the  complicated  concerns  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  system  are  exaggerated  with 
every  fanciful  aggravation,  the  impolicy 
of  an  oiiensive  war  should  be  grafttd  on  a 
question  respecting  the  merit  of  an  indi- 
vidual minister.  And,  although  I  myself 
have  said  much  evil  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  intend  to  say  a  great  deal  ihore,  to 
have  maintained  an  equality,  at  least, 
against  combined  hostilities,  does  not 
appear  to  deserve  the  imputation  of  igno- 
miny, so  repeatedly  thrown  upon  that 
department,  to  which  the  conduct  of  our 
army  is  entrusted.  Happy  would  it  be. 
Sir,  if  the  wisdom  of  yourself  and  party 
were  exerted,  to  justify  and  immortalize 
valour,  not  to  depreciate  achievements, 
which,  indeed,  are  the  decisive  condem- 
nation of  those  who  disparage  them.  If 
such  a  principle  be  once  admitted,  that 
defeat  and  ruin  willhe  our  real  advantage, 
it  must  overturn  every  spirited  exertion 
to  obtain  a  favourable  peace,  by  demon- 
strating every  event  to  be  a  motive  for 
submission,  every  gallant  and  honourable 
enterprise  a  ground  of  tame  acquiescence 
tp  degradation  and  disgrace!  Shame! 
shame  !  It  will  rob  heroism  of  its  best 
reward,  and  convert  victory  and  triumph 
to  a  mere  quibbling  paradox  of  debase^ 
ment  and  infamy  !  Europe  still  looks  to 
us  for  help  !  Notwithstanding  the  mili- 
tary successes  which  have  so  wonderfull}' 
changed  the  scene,  she  still  depends  on 
us ;  and  an  idea  that  we  have  even  a 
slowly-diminishing  ability  to  carry  on 
the  war,  may  occasion  a  total  despondency 
on  one  part,  and  an  obstinate  arrogancy^ 
on  the  other.  Rather  let  us  rejoice  to  see, 
the  self-confiding  energy  uf  Britons !  to 
see  that  we  are  triumphant,  because  we 
dare  be  so  ; — *'  Ego  me  nunc  denique  na-^ 
turn  gratulor  /"  Yes,  Sir,  if  ever  there 
was  a  season  for  glorying  in  the  national 
character,  it  is  now.  We  have  resisted 
violence  with  firmness;  we  have  heard 
without  dismay  the  threats  of  a  nation, 
which  is  svyeeping  the  rest  of  mankind 
from  the  earth ;  we  have  seen  powerful 
kingdoms  hide  themselves,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  avoid  destruction ;  we  have 
been  deserted,  left  single-handed  to  fight 
against  the  enemy  of  laws  and  of  r«H- 
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^i-on;  y«t  we  have  never  meanly  shrunk 


irom  the  contest!     And  to  what  is  this  humble  the  pride  of  high  birth,  and  to 


glory  to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  intrinsic 
f)o\v€r  of  the  nation  ;  to  its  morals  ^  to 
the  ^^rj^rrt/ administration  of  public  af- 
fairs; and  to  the  exalted  character,  placed 
and  continued  by  Providence  on  the 
throne  of  this  country^  and  protected  by 
his  care,  we  owe  this  glory — these  unpa- 
ralleled blessings.  There  is  something 
cJivine  and  magnificent  in  the  struggle  in 
which  we  arc  engaged.  In  the  name  of 
honour,  let  us  proceed.  Great  Britain, 
that  formerly  resisted  most  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  can  yet  resist  a  greater  con- 
federacy :  and,  in  this  sacred  druggie,  if 
she  do  not  ultimately  secure  a  more  firm 
independence,  I  still  assert  she  has  alrea- 
dy maintained,  at  least,  an  equality  of 
strength  everywhere  ;  and  has  vanquish- 
ed her  enemies  whenever  they  have  ven- 
tured to  contend  with  her.  Her  situation, 
•too,  in  point  of  defence,  is  better,  and  be- 
coming still  more  so  every  hour.  Both 
our  army  and  navy  are  greater  in  num- 
ber, and  better  in  discipline  and  order 
•  than  ever  they  were  ;  and  wherever  fleets 
and  armies  have  been  sent,  ours  have  pur- 
sued, fought,  and  conquered  them  I 

But,  with  the  same  policy.  Sir,  the 
misfortunes  in  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  to  be  exaggerated  and  pro- 
claimed. The  complaint  of  our  resources 
has  constantly  been  repeated  for  these 
thirty  years,  at  the  very  time  when  we 
.have  actually  found  them  most  efficient. 
Sixty  millions  were  raised  last  year  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  Is'early  as 
much  the  year  before.  Our  revenues  are 
more  than  quadrupled  since  the  war. 
The  sinking  fund  is  improving  fast.  War 
has  hitherto  produced  no  immediate  dis- 
tress to  the  state;  but  has  created  a  far 
more  general  circulation  than  peace,  and 
our  captures  have  been  enormous. 

In  reply  to  this.  Sir,  you  intend  to  in- 
timidate the  nation,  by  proclaiming  the 
absence  of  money  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  national  debt.  Permit  me  to  combat 
these  errors  in  advance. 

A  nation.  Sir,  may  be  opulent  and 
flourishing,  at  the  same  time  that  public 
debts  are  high  and  medium  scarce.  In 
our  enquiries  concerning  wealth,  it  is 
Hiual  to  consider  silver  and  gold  as  the 
most  substantial  riches,  as  well  as  the 
most  necessary  means  of  procuring  them 


brought  into    the  world,  on  purpose  to 


rouse  the  ambition  of  honest  merit,  must 
have  instructed  you  to  know,  that  indu^ 
try  is  the  chief  mean  of  acquiring  riches. 
Industry  is  far  more  necessary  than  silvei* 
or  gold.  The  most  substantial  riches  con- 
sist in  the  abundance  of  those  thinirs 
which  are  necessary  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  life.  Where  these  are  in  plen- 
t}^  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the 
money  or  the  bullion  is,  or  whether  there 
is  any  money  or  not.  INIoney  serves  only 
'C\^v  an  easier  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  to  fix  their  various  values  in  propor- 
tion to  one  another.  But  the  money 
should  not  exceed  this  necessity.  Spain 
owes  her  fall  to  the  prolific  mines  of 
Peru!  And  England  is  to  attribute  the 
exorbitant  price  of  her  markets  to  the 
dangerous  excess  of  her  currency  ! 

Silver  and  gold,  which  only  represent 
more  substantial  riches,  are  of  a  fluctuat- 
ing nature.  It  is  not  easy,  it  seems  even 
impossible,  to  trace  their  various  motions, 
or  determine  when  they  are  in  greatest 
plenty.  This  alone  is  certain,  that  where 
they  abound  too  much,  that  country  has 
a  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  real,  the 
substantial  riches  are  more  visible.  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  wealth  of  any 
state  is  increased,  when  the  fields  and 
gardens  are  better  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duce better  kinds,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruits;  when  the  country  breeds  more 
numerous  stores,  and  better  kinds  of  cat- 
tle;  when  the  houses  are  more  magnifi- 
cent, and  more  richly  furnished  ;  when 
the  people  are  better  clothed,  and  their 
tables  more  profuse  and  elegant ;  when 
their  warehouses  are  filled  with  a  more 
valuable  quantity  of  goods;  when  the 
prices  of  their  lands,  and  most  other  com- 
modities are  raised  ;  when  their  manu- 
factures are  increased  ;  when  their  oom- 
merce  is  more  widely  e:*wtended ;  and 
when  there  is  greater  industry  than  in 
former  times.  If  all  these  symptoms,  or 
such  of  them  as  are  most  material,  con- 
cur, the  nation  must  certainly  be  increas- 
ing in  riches.  In  such  ciicumstances,  the 
state  of  the  coin  is  but  of  small  moment. 
A  nation  which,  during  any  particular 
period,  has  lost  a  million  of  its  silver  and 
gold,  but  improved  its  lands,  and  acquir- 
ed valuable  commodities  to  the  extent  of 
ten  millions,  must  be   in  a  better  condi 


The  distinguished  character  from  whom 
you  descend,  and  who  is  one  of  those  ex- 
amples which  itteo^  to  be  occationallv 


but  neither   one  nor   the  other  is  true,  lion  at  the  end  of  that  period,  than  it  was 


at  the  beginning  of  it.  If  Britain,  indeed, 
be  considered  at  present  with  respect  to 
piety,  morals,  or  political  literature,  or  if 
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we  examine  the  national  genius  for  war ; 
no  doubt,  I  admit  with  you.  Sir,  that  there 
are  some  things  alarming  in  our  condi- 
tion. But  nothing  that  relates  ow///  to 
money,  or  to  trade,  ought  to  give  anxiety 
to  honourable  minds,  excepting  perhaps 
the  greatness  of  the  public  debts.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  manner  of  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  either  that  the  nation 
is  impoverished  by  these  debts,  or  unable 
to  clear  them  without  distress.  There  is 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  in  the 
country :  substantial  funds,  vastly  supe- 
rior to  all  our  debts  and  necessities,  even 
thpugh  they  should  be  multiplied  !>y  an- 
other internecine  war  of  seventeen  5^ears' 
longer  continuance  !  I  S])eak  from  ar- 
duous and  accurate  calculations,  and  am 
acquainted  xinth  a  fund  ivith  ivhich  a  debt 
0/400,000,0001.  sterling  could  be  dischar- 
ged without  the  risk  of  innovation,  the 
instrumentality  of  force,  or  the  degrada- 
tion of  bankruptcy  !  Away,  then,  and 
for  ever,  with  that  puling  timidity,  that 
cowardly  apprehension  so  contrary  to  the 
general  manliness  of  your  character. 

In  religion,  when  the  alarmed  sinner 
despairs,  his  condition  is  desperate :  while 
he  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his  iniqui- 
ties, he  is  incapable  of  repentance.  There 
is  a  resemblance,  Sir,  in  the  condition  of 
a  whole  people.  To  aggravate  national 
calamities,  national  rices,  or  national 
weaknesses,  does  not  become  a  patriot.  It 
is  nobler  far,  and  more  useful,  for  the 
people  of  Britain  to  imitate  the  firmness 
and  magnanimity  of  the,  Roman  state. 
— After  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  (a  misfor- 
tune so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  total 
rout  of  a  British  by  a  French  army,  near 
the  metropolis  of  the  island,  could  be 
compared  to  it,)  this  magnanimous  peo- 
ple thanked  their  consul,  that  he  hadnot 
DESPAIRED  of  the  commonwealth. — 
There  were  some,  however,  among  that 
courageous  people,  who,  struck  with  the 


spirit,  to  make  Britain  the  Lion  of  th^r 
world,  will.  Sir,  distinguish  you  mucfj 
more  than  that  baleful  despondency,  andl 
those  pre-concerted  measures,  which  have, 
alone,  exposed  you  to  the  publicity  of 
this  letter. 

With  such  prospects,  therefore,,  as  I 
have  faithfully  described,  the  weak  mur- 
murs of  domestic  disaffection  must  be 
despised. — The  tyranny  of  that  monster, 
"  Whig  Association,"  n\ust  only  be  a  law 
to  its  own  miserable  vassals.  The  inde- 
pendent country  gentlehren,  who  havsr 
seen  the  baneful  ellects  of  this  fatal  spi- 
rit, must  guard  against  the  specious  init- 
postures  of  reforming  innovators.  Every 
independent  character  raust  now  be  no 
longer  influenced  by  the  Club,  or  insult* 
ed  by  its  instructions ;  but  persevere  iri 
that  bofd,  decided,  maiily  firmness,  that 
has  ever  been  the  surest  guardian  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  the  relisgion,  rights,  and 
liberties  of  the  country,,  of  which  we  havQ 
the  peculiar  pride  and  felicity  to  belong. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  with  very 
distinguished  consideration   and  respect. 

Your  very  obedient^  humble  servant,. 


Jan.  1,  1810. 


Albion^ 


NORTHERN  CRITICS  verms  PAKLIAMEN* 
TARY  REFORM ;  or. 

Sir  FrancisBurdett, Cobbett,  and  War^ 
dle  exploded^  bv  the  edinburgh  rjt? 

VIEWERS. 

f  Continued  from  page  320.) 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  with  raars 
candour  than  we  have  generally  found 
them  possessed  of,  will  by  no  means  ad- 
mit, that  the  present,  or  any  other  admini-» 
stration,  has  either  wickedly  or  vvaritonly 
expended  the  money  of  the  country,, 
Ministers  may  have  been  weak,  but  they 
have  not  been  profligate.  Messrs.  Cob-* 
bett   and  Wardle,  however,,  jiretend  t© 


The  Reviewers  are  aware,  too,  of  the 
difierence  between  honesty  and  imsdom, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  always  an  at* 
tendant  on  the  former.  "  Thouiih  we 
were  to  admit,"  say  they, 


greatness  of  the  calamity,  and  despairing  think  differently  05  the  subject, 
of  being  able  to  defend  their  country 
-agair.st  the  superior  genius  of  Hanni- 
bal and  the  CARTHAGiNlANSf,  were 
deliberating  about  abandoning  Italy,  and 
about  sheltering  themselves  ingloriously 
in  the  territories  of  the  neighbouring 
states;  preferring  a  mean^.  slavish,,  and 
precarious  life,  to  freedom,  or  a  glorious 
death  in  defence  of  their  country !  But 
the  brave  SciPIO  soon  put  an  end  to 
such  dastardly  resolutions,  and  Rome  be- 
came the  Eagle  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions.    To  promote  such  a  courageous- 


that  a 


re- 
formed parliament  would  be  consider- 
ably more  honest  than  an  mireformed 
one,  we  are  not  exactly  aware'  that  i§ 
must  also  be  considerably  wiser.  'I'h^ 
sameerrors  of  policy,  therefore,  that  give 
rise  to  unprofitable  expence,  at  present, 
may  be  expected  to  produce  the  same 
eiiects  liereafier;  nor  is  there  any  groua^t 
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for  thinking,  that  a  parliament,  chosen 
'mainly  on  account  of  its  good  inientioiis, 
tvill  commit  fewer  blunders  than  one  se- 
lected in  a  great  degree  from  a  regard  to 
its  skill  and  its  habits  of  business." 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  their  remarks, 
on  this  particular  point,  the  Reviewers  a3- 
sert  themselves  to  be  "  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  whatever  other  benefits  might  result 
from  a  reform  in  Parliament,  it  could  be 
of  no, sensible  benefit  to  the  people,  by 
lightening  the  burden  of  their  taxation  ; 
and  that  no  delusion  can  be  greater,  and 
in  some  respects  more  mischievous, 
than  that  which  represents  these  two 
things  as  essentially  connected  with  each 
other." 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall  re- 
quest the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  the 
supposed  operation  of  reform,  is  dimi- 
nishing the  influence  of  government. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  tell  us,  that 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  influence  is 
enormous;  but  they  confess  them=^elves 
incompetent  to  point  ^iit  any  effectu.al 
remedy  for  the  evil.     "  The"  King  and 
his  Ministers,"  say  they,  "  have  the  dis- 
posal of  several  hundred  thousands  of  of- 
fices, in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church, 
the  law,  and  the  colonies,— the  emolu- 
ment? of  which  cannot  amount  to  much 
less  than  twenty  millions  a  year.'*    They 
acknowledge,  however,  that ''almost  all 
of  the  offices  are  now  indispensably  ne- 
cessary;" and  that  "the  salaries  are  per- 
haps more   frequently  inadequate,  than 
excessive.     The  great  grievance  is  in  the 
patronage,   and    the   depenrlance  which 
that  patronage  encourages  ;''  but  ihey  do 
i?ot  perceive,  that  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  electing  members  of  parliament 
could  have  any  tendency  towards  the  re- 
dressing of  this  evil;  and  the  only  reme- 
dy  that  occurs  to   them,  "is   to  break 
down  this  patronage,  as  tnuch  ps  possible, 
into  separate  and  detached  portions,  and 
to  vest  these  in  local  assemblies, — to  let 
counties   and   parishes,  in  short,   chuse 
their  own  tax-gatherers,  clergy,  and  ma- 


A  Discourse  on  the  Real  Principles  of 
the  Bevolution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Act 
of  Settlement,  Sfc,     In  which  the  Re- 
presentation,''  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett^ 
lur.  Maddox,  and  others,  arc  considerf 
ed,  their  ignorance  and  their  falsehood 
exposed,  arcd  th^lr  real  Views  deflected; 
being  the  substance  of  Three  Lectures, 
delivered  in   Trmitif  Term,  1809,  by 
the  Gresham  Lecturer  in  Civil  Law. 
The    discourse    before  us   comprises  a 
very  able  and  perspicuous  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution; 
and,  on  that\  account,  it  is  deserving  of 
general  notice;  especially  by  those  whose 
leisure  or  convenience    may  not  afford 
them  the  opportunity  of  consulting  more 
voluminous  publications. 

In  his  Introductory  Address  to  the 
Trustees  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
writer  justly  observes,  that,  "  in  all  poli- 
tical questions,  every  individual  will 
have  an  opinion;  but,  comparativel}', 
very  few  individuals  have  the  study  of 
politics  for  their  proper  occupation,  or 
have  leisure  for  the  just  contemplation  of 
anv  subject  which  is  not  the  immediate 
business  of  their  lives." 

It  is  not,  however,  only  on  account  of 
its  illustration  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  that  this  discourse  is  entitled 
to  praise;  but  equally   for  its  complete 
and  masterly  exposure  of  the  mischievous 
Views  and  objects  of  the  reforming  gen- 
try, mentioned  and  alluded  to  in  the  ti- 
tlc-oage.     The  writer,  i/  the  prosecution 
of  his  subject,  first  producf^s  the  statutes 
necessary  for  its  elucidation,  and  explains 
the  law  ;  then  exposes  the  misrepresent- 
ations   of  those  who  would  pervert  it; 
and,  lastly,  argues  the    real  objects  of 
those  persons,  from  their  own  expressions. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter, 
at  any  length,  into  the  first  head  of  the 
discourse;  nor  is  it   necessary;  but  we 
can.:ot  pass  it  over,  without  taking  the 
liberty  of  correcting  what  appears  to  us 
gistratcs, — and  thus  to  diminish  the  masslto  be*  a  mistake,   with     respect  to    the 


and  quantity  of  the  patronage  in  the  di. 
posal  of  the  general  administration.** 

Our  critics  are  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme inadequacy  of  this  suggested  reme- 
dy; and  as  it  must  be  equally  obvious  to 
every  pei-son  of  common  sense,  we  shall 
forbear  to  press  any  remark  upon  the 
Subject. 

Ferret. 
/'To  be  continued. J 


thi^c  estates  of  Parliament.*'  "In  the 
th¥ide  estates  of  Parliament  together,'' 
says  the  author,  "  is  vested  the  absolute 
power  of  making  and  declaring  law,** 
&c.  The  vulgar  error,  on  this  point,  in- 
to which  v/c  are  rather  surprised  thatthi's 
intelligent  writer  should  have  fallen,  is, 
that  the  "  three''  estates  consist  of  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  ''  three''  estates  are  composed 
qf  the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Tempo- 
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ra],  and  the  Commons.     This  definition 
-is  fully  recognized  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
fitself,  and  is   placed  in   a  still  more  per- 
spicuous light  by  some  of  the  celebrated 
constitutional  tracts  of  Mr.  Reeves. 

Our  author  treats  the  Crown  and  An^ 
•chor  proceedings,-or  the  2d  of  May  last, 
with  much  and  deserved  severity.  "  It 
was  not  without  surprise  mingled  with  in- 
dignation/' says  he,  ^'  that  J  saw  in  the 
public  papers,  purporting  to  rehearse  the 
"Speeches  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Mad- 
dox,  and  othera,  at  a  meeting  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  calling  themselves  "  the 
Friends  of  Reform,''  positions  are  insinu- 
ated by  Sir  Francis,  boldly  asserted  by 
others  of  less  name,  probably  through 
ignorance,  and  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
Sworn  to,  as  much  as  any  man  could  vo- 
luntarily swear  himseU^  by  Mr.  Mad- 
dox;  positions,  however,  directly  contra- 
ry to  the  truth.*' 

Sir  F>ancis  Burdett  stated — and  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
meeting  supported  the  statement — that, 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  •*  no  person 
who  has  an  office  of  profit  under  the  King, 
or  receives  a  pension  from  the  crown, 
shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member 
o^f  the  House  of  Commons."  It  is  true, 
that  the  6th  article  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment enacts  as  al)ove;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that,  by  the  4th  Ann.  c.  7.  that 
article  was  repealed,  and  that,  *'  by  the 
6th  Ann.  c.  7.  two  provisions,  of  a  far 
more  reasonable  and  practicable  nature. 
Were  substituted  in  place  of  it.  One,  by 
which  certain  offices  by  name,  and  all 
offices  generally,  created  after  October 
25th,  1705,  are  declared  to  render  the 
holders  of  them  totally  incapable  of  sit- 
ting in  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
the  other,  by  which  every  person,  al- 
ready a  member,  accepting  any  office  of 
profit  whatsoever  under  the  crown  be- 
sides those  which,  by  the  former  clause 
totaUy  incapacitate,  is  made  to  vacate  his 
seat,  and  is  sent  again  to  his  constituents, 
who  may  re-elect  him  or  not  as  they 
please;  which  is  in  fact  no  more  or  less, 
than  making  the  constituent  himself,  in 
every  individual  case,  the  master  or  re- 
pealer at  his  own  discretion  of  the  origi- 
nal prospective  exclusion  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  leaving  it  to  him  to  chuse, 
whether  he  will  have  a  person,  who  is  in 
possession  of  such  oi-  such  an  office,  for 
his  representative  in  parliament.  These 
provisions  took  effect  accordingly,  and 
have  ever  since  ^remained  in  force." 

Our  author  thus  remarks  upon  this  cir- 


cumstance :—"  I  apprehend,  thkt  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  the  framers  of  these 
resolutions  knew  as  well  as  any  body; 
and  that  they  could  tell,  if  they  would, 
what  they  have  oniitled,  and  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  meant  their  hearers  to 
supply.  It  m  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
Mr,  Maddox  should  be  ignorant  of  this 
matter.  Yet,  when  itct^me  to  his  turii 
to  speak, — and  the  strain  to  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  faction  is  really  amusing, 
it  is  a  perfect  amaibaian,— Sir  Francis 
praises  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  Mr. 
VVardle.  Mr.  Wardle  that  of  Sir  Francis. 
Mr.  Maddox  both;  the  one  for  the  vir- 
tues of  his  private  life,  the  other  for  his 
sweet  eloquence  in  public.  And  we 
might  compliment  with  equal  justice  Mr. 
Maddox  himself  in  both  respects,  his  e/o- 
qu^nce,  and  his  virtue. 

"  Et  vitula  tu  dignivs  et  Inc." 

Tlie  following  passage,  illustrative  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  falsehood,  con- 
tains a  laughable,  but  keen  sarcasm: — 

"  Sir  Francis  Burdett  simply  insinuates 
what  is  not  true.  The  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr,  Cartwright  repeats,  it  as  an 
assertion  in  form.  Mr.  Maddox  seconds 
the  resolutions,  and  begins  and  ends  his 
speech  with  a  solemn  assertion  in  the  le- 
gal form  of  a  sworn  witness, — ''  That  the 
resolutions  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
seconding,  were  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth,** 

"Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  they  con- 
tain in  the  particular  point  alluded  to,  in 
every  clause,  just  the  reverse  ;  and  this 
Mr.  Maddox  did  know,  or  he  did  not  know, 
ijf  hedid,  what  credit  can  be  given  to 
such  a  man  for  integrity  ?  If  he  did  not, 
what  for  information!  So  that  every  way 
he  is  'the  last  person  who  should  be 
trusted  in  such  matters.'* 

The  subjoined  very  neat  anecdote 
places  Mr.  Maddox  in  an  equally  per- 
plexing dflemma: — 

"  It  is  also  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
Mr.  Maddox  is  a  Reformer,  and  that  he 
sits  for  Boston.  Now  Mr.  Cartwright 
says*,' and  Mr.  Cartwright  once  stood  for 
Boston  himself,  that  he  understands  "  it 
to  be  the  point  of  honour  in  a  Boston 
election,  for  every  candidate  who  stands 
a  poll,  to  give  five  guineas  a  man  to  all 
such  of  the  electors  who  vote  for  him,  and 
will  accept  the  money;"  and  that,  be- 
cause he  (Mr.  Cartwright)  did  rwt  think 


*  "  Mr.  C.'s  pamphlet,*  Reasons  for  Reform- 
atiou,^  paaje  1 1  ;  hut  perhaps  Mr.  Cartwright 
does  not  speak  "  ihe  truth^  th^  ichoh  truth}  and 
r.oiking  but  the  ifr«/A." 
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proper  to  pursue  this  plan,  he  got  on- 
ly 59  votes  out  of  549. — IIow  many 
votes  >Mr.  Maddox  got,  and  how  many 
guineas  by  Mr.  Cartvvright's  account  he 
must  have  given,  he  did  not  tell  the  good 
people  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  He 
only  told  them  that  "  he,''  this  Mr.  Mad- 
dox, member  for  Boston,  "  had  pledged 
himself  to  a  pidiamentary  reform!  !  !'* 

Other  instances  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  false  and  illusory  insinuations  are 
as  happily  exposed  ;  particularly  when 
the  reforming  Baronet  says — "  One  of 
ihe  reasons  for  which  King  James  was 
driven  from  his  throne  was,  because  he 
persisted  in  keeping  a  standing  army/' 
On  this,  our  author  pointedly  observes — 
*»  Sir  Francis  Burdett  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  he  evidently  sinned  ivi/JuUi/. 
lie  knew,  that  the  grievances  complained 
of  in  King  James's  government,  were 
made  the  foundation  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  Hnew  the  ar- 
ticle which,  in  that  declaration,  related  to 
the  keeping  of  a  standing  army.  But 
he  suppressed  the  article  itself,  and,  being 
pushed  for  proof,  touched  vaguely  upon 
King  James's  practice,  and  left  it  to  his 
audience  to  conclude  that  the  Declara. 
tion  of  Rights  contained  some  such  article 
as  this;  "that  keeping  a  standing  army 
is  illegal  and  against  the  constitution." 

*'  But  what  are  the  words  of  the  real 
article  which  he  suppressed,  but  H'hich, 
if  he  had  given  it,  would  have  proved  no- 
thing ?  Its  terms  are  these  : — 

*'  That  keeping  a  standing  army  with- 
in the  kingdom,  in  time  ot"  peace,  unless 
it  be  with  consent  of  ParUament,  is 
aijainst  law.*' 

**  Now  it  is  rio  less  manifest,  that  the 
practice  of  the  king's  governriient  hatl^ 
)n  no  respect  been  contrary  to  this  arti- 
€le  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  than  that  SirFVancis  Burdett,  by 
direct  implication,  hath  asserted  that  to 
be  an  article  in  it,  which  he  knew,  while 
he  was  uttering  it,  did  not  exist.  It  is  in 
Tain  that  this  gent'eman  is  held  up  to  us 
in  private  life  as  a  model  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, a  Philip  Sidney  amoi)g  his  friends, 
an  Algernon  to  the  people,  while  such  is 
his  public  conduct  in  addressing  himself 
to  those,  who  are  looking  up  to  him  for  con- 
stitutional principle  and  information." 

We  cannot  enter  any  farther  into  the 
atrocious  and  unfounded  charges  of  the 
Tvorthj/  baronet,  the  friend  of  the  traitor 
Despard,  against  the  government  of  his 
country;  but  we  cannot  close  without 
jwyiiig  a  word  or  two  about  the  other  jja- 


iriot — the  IVardle — the  pretty  plaything 
of  Mrs.  Clarke. 

Our  author,  like  many  other  honest 
and  unsuspecting  men,  conceived  that 
Mr.  Yorke's  conduct,  in  charging  Wardle 
"  with  the  views  of  a  certain  set  of  des- 
perate wretches,  who,  some  sixteen  year? 
ago,  would  have  set  the  country  in  a 
tlame,  but  for  the  vigour  of  the  then  ad- 
ministration, and  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation  at  large,"  was  '*  unhandsome  anci 
unfair ;''  but  he  is  "  now  inclined  to 
think,  from  what  has  since  happened, 
that  the  honourable  member,"  who  made 
the  charge,  "  knew  leell  what  he  was 
about,  and  hid  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
conclusion,  and  deserved  not  the  obloquy 
that  was  cast  upon  him."  This  remark 
was  made,  it  should  be  remembered,  be^ 
fore  the  late  trials  had  taken  place. 
What  would  the  writer  say  noie'f^  Mr. 
Yorke  certainly  "knew  ivell  what  he  was 
about/' 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
truly  admirable  pamphlet  better,  than  by 
recommending  it  to  the  serious  and  at-j 
tentive  perusal  of  the  public  at  large. 
To  those  who  can  aftbrd  it,  it  is  a  tract 
worthy  of  extensive  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion. 

TO  MR.  WAITHMAN. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
NATURE  AND  TENDENCY  OF  HIS  HA- 
RANGUES, &c.  &c. 


•F.go  si  risi  quod  ineptus 


Pastillos liiiJiUus  olet—rliiidus  et  mordax  videar. 

Horace. 

"  If  I  smile  at  the  pcrfmncs  with  which  Rn- 
fijlns  is  sccii ted, must  I  be  therefore  regarded  a^ 
envious  or  ill-natured*  ?" 

By  ALBION. 

LETTER  I. 

(BeuJg  the  first  of  a  series  of  five,  to  ]>e  address- 
ed to  this  Citizen.) 

Sir, — I  have  hitherto  declined  taking 
any  notice  of  those  pretty  orations  with 
which  you  have  been  lately  pleased  to 
favour  the  public;  and  looked  upon  them 
only  as  little  flights  or  exercitations  of  a 
genius  which  had  a  mind  to  try  its 
strength  in  political  eloquence. — I  com- 
pared them  to  the  disputations  of  under 
graduates  in  the  university,  or  the  mooi- 
i«g'5  of  young  students  in  the  temple.     I 

*  The  same  reason  which  Albion  gave  for 
translating  the  quotations  in  the  Letter  to  Lord 
IMoira,  is  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  present  ex- 
planatory lines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  t\\^ 
city  demagogues  M'illthaak  him  fof  the  illusti^-j 
tiou! 
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could  not  suppose  that  you  uttered  them  isome   learned  colleague  for  the  exhibi- 


with  any  other  design ;  and  therefore 
was  soiry  to  see  you  turned  into  ridicule 
and  exposed  to  the  indignation  and 
laughter  of  the  whole  city.  I  thought  it 
beneath  any  writer  of  experience,  to  sei 
his  strength  against  a  young  beginner, 
and  was  afraid  it  would  discoarap:e  you 
from  pursuing  your  studies  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes ;  but.  Sir,  since  I  fnid  the 
indulgence  of  my  silence,  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  and  the  correction  of  Sir 
William  Curtis,  have  a  diflerent  eflect  up- 
on you,  and  seem  to  have  made  you 
imagine  that  you  are  really  an  orator  of 
importance,  1  am  inclined  to  give  you  a 
Jittle  of  my  advice,  in  the  manner  I 
have  lately  done  to  Lords  Erskine  and 
Cochrane,  Colonel  Wardle  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett. 

When  I  first  saw  your  Philippics  in 


tion  of  their  verses  on  so  non-descript  a 
subject. 

Eut,  Sir,  although  it  would  be  barba- 
rous to  handle  such  a  delicate  herma- 
phrodite in  too  rough  a  manner,  yet  yoa 
must  give  me  leave  to  ofler  you  a  little 
admonishii:g  for  your  good.  You  are 
carrying,  the  jest  a  iittle  too  far,  I  am 
afraid,  and  drawing  some  features  into 
light  which  you  ought  to  have  ihrowa 
into  shade,  for  the  sake  of  preservinj^ 
some  decent  and  honouxM^  appearances^ 
In  the  first  instance,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit, that  it  would  be  tyrannic  n\  me  to 
check  your  career  in  politics.  I  shall 
therefore  give  precepts  for — in  the  place. 
of  resisting  your  polemical  eloquence. 

In  a  mixed  government  li]ie  ours,  pub- 
lic speaking  lias  a  sort  of  relative  analo- 
gy  to    the    compound    structure    of  our 


print,  I  must  confess  I  was  somewhat  at] Constitution,  and  to  the  diii'erent  orders 


a  loss  to  guess  what  nice  hand  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  collecting  such  curious 
Jiorilegia  of  politics  together.  Some 
persons  assured  me,  that  they  were  the 
compositions  of  a  Blue-coat  boy,  whose 


of  which  it  is  composed.  The  highest 
and  most  exalted  rank  |jossesses  a  proud 
pre-eminence  of  phraseolog}^  evidently- 
characteristic  of  its  sovereignty  and  ex- 
cellence ;  while  the  second  grade    pre- 


tather  wanted  to  get  him  into  the  count-  serves  a  certain  degree  of  e(}uipoise  in 
ing-house  of  Alderman  Coombe.  Thejstyle;  which,  by  a  due  mixture  of  digni- 
little  quaint  antithesis,  the  laboured  ity  with  plainness,  denotes  the  interniedi- 
gingle  of  the  periods^  afiected  metaphors  J  ate  balance  in  the  scale  of  legislative 
and  puerile  thoughts,  with  which   those jeloquence.      But   chietly,    in   the    third 


political  nosegays  abound,  disposed  one 
at  first  to  believe  they  were  gathered  in 
this  garden  ;  and  I  had  some  idea  of  em- 
ploying my  nephew,  who  is  now  in  the 
third  form  of  Westminster  school,  to  an- 
swer them.  But  I  am  now  just  told,  by  a 
friend,  in  great  confidence,  thai  the  ha- 
rangues are  the  productions  of  a  city  cox- 


estate,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
stream  of  rhetoric,  like  that  of  yours. 
Sir,  should  liave  certain  particles  of  jfo- 
pularltjf  perpetually  floating  on  its  sur- 
face, as  lestiiiiOnies  of  the  plebeian  source 
and  fountain  from  which  it  springs. 

Upon  this  system,  analagous  principles 
mi  gilt  be  formed   for  the  respective  ora- 


comb,   below  any  person's   notice.     Ze^jtory  of  the  several  degrees. — At  present, 

—  7, -J  — r-      ^         ...        'however,  a  few  documents  only  shall  be 

suggested  for   your    application    of  this 
principle,  to   the  rlietoric  of  the    Com- 


7ne  beg  yoii,  said  my  friend,  not  to  treat 
hifu  ivit/i  too  much  severity !  Consider 
his  ignorance — his  profession — a  man- 
milliner  !  He  is  not  made  for  such  rough 
encounters.  O,  by  no  means,  Sir,  said  I ! 
— What!  hurt  a  man-milliner! — What 
would  the  Ladies  say  .^ — A  man-milli- 
ner is  so  like  a  lady  himself;  or,  at 
least,  is  such  a  nice  composition  between 
the  two  sexes,  that  it  is  ditficult  to  dis- 
tinguish which  sex  is  most  predominant. 
Horace  describes  such  a  being  much 
better  tban  w  hat  I  can  : 

Quetn  s'l puc-llaiwn  inserercs  Choro, 
Mire  sagaces  fallerei  Hospitts 
Disc  rim  en  obscurumy  solutis 
Crinibus,  Ambiguoque\w\iy\. 

Ovid  and  Ausonius  have  likewise  descri- 
bed such  a  pretty  medley  of  the  mascu- 


pnncipJ 

mon-Council  ;  more  especially  to  that 
truly-constitutional  part  of  it,  occasion- 
ally addressed  to  ti)e  mob  ;  "  whose  good 
report,'^  as  it  is,  indeed,  "  the  brief  and 
abstract  chronicle''  of  city  fame,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  prudent,  as  well  as  ho- 
nourable, to  obtain. 

In  general,  then,  as  to  the  mode  of  ex-? 
ercising  this  miscellaneous  eloquence 
(and  which  you  introduced  with  success 
into  the  Common  Council)  with  most 
ease  and  efficacy,  it  seems  that  it  may 
be  fairly  laid  down,  that  all -eminent 
and  projecting  sentences,  and  all  point- 
ed and  epigrammatic  quibbles,  violent 
tropes,  forced  figures,  and   glaring  orna 


•JV^VA    £3U(^11     U.    Jjivjuy     IIICVJICV     Wl       llIC     tltU^ILU-     ^'i^'iJ\^^j    HMV^».U     ij^inv^rr,    t«  nvj       (^  i  cti  ■  i  •  j-,       w.i>.»- 

^i«^  and ya«ini«^  genders  :  I  refer  you  torments,  are  well  calculated   to  rous^  t.h.c 
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attention,  and  hitch  upon  the  memory  of 


the  **  strangers'^ — These,  like  the  em-  and   some  episodical  parts  of  your  ora- 


scattered  occasionally  in  the  exordiums' 


phasisof  italics  in  printing,  summon  the 
too  negligent  and  careless  mind,  to  pay  a 
;proper  attention  to  many  choice  and  cu- 
i-ious  researches,  intimately  connected 
with  the  other  matter;  but  which  might 
-otherwise  perish  from  the  refinement, 
©r  irretrievably  slip  by  unnoticed. 

One  of  the  most  certain  and  secure  re- 
sources of  miscellaneous  rhetoric,  how- 
•^ver,  is  that  conciliating  respect,  which 
yx)U  more  directly  pay  to  the  strange 
portion  of  your  auditory,  in  downright 
acknowledgment  of  *'  their  respectable 
■appearance  and  utility,  on  important  oc- 
<*asions.*^ — This  condescending  recogni- 
tion generally  meets  with  a  proper  re- 
turn ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  how 
wonderfully  attentive  the  whole  body  of 
*'  strangers'*  became,  at  the  first  mention 
of  this  general  respe^:tability. — On  a  late 
occasion,  Sir,  you  carried  this  idea  rather 
to  too  great  a  length;  for  Sheriff  Atkins, 
and  sonie  such  other  moody  orators  were, 
for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  interlo- 
jiers  in  debate.  Therefore,  in  future,  it 
will  be  always  as  good  to  prepare  and 
scatter,  as  occasion  offers,  some  promis- 
cuous panegyrics,  of  nearly  the  same, 
though  not  absolutely  so  direct  a  tenden- 
cy :  for  example,  that,  "  in  a  Constitu- 
tion like  ours,  every  thinking  man  has  a 
natural  interest  in  public  debate,  which 
it  is  tyrannic  to  abridge  or  violate.''  Or 
that  '*  it  becomes  ali  wise  and  cautious 
.citizens  to  hear,  in  order  to  judge  of  their, //At  Manchester  goods  inthe  ui?idow  of  a 


tions. — The  latter,  and  more  efficient 
class,  must  take  their  station  in  the  pero- 
ration and  declamatory  close  of  proHx 
speeches,  as  a  corps  de  reserve,  to  "  sup- 
port and  reinforce  the  main  body  of  ar- 
gument, after  the  harder  service  of  the 
day. — The3e  ought  chiefly  to  consist  of 
some  very  new,  and  deep  theory ;  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical ;  such  as  *'  So- 
vereignty of  the  People,'*  **  Universal 
fVhiggism,"  &c.  and  calculated  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  originality,  extent,  and  bold- 
ness of  your  character;  which,  by  con- 
necting so  many  ingredients  of  subline  ty, 
tends  to  inspire  a  sort  of  awe  for  such 
pre  eminence  of  gcRius,  and  to  crra'e  a 
confused  notion,  that  this  iivt-jntive  nild- 
ness,  if  it  could  but  be  applied  to  the 
more  serious  business  of  politics,  would, 
with  equal  brilliancy,  strike  out  fresh 
systems  of  calculation,  explore  new  i»e- 
sources  of  finance,  and  prodvce  unheard 
of  Avonders  and  revolutions,  in  all  tho 
complicated  concerns  of  polemical  de- 
bates ! 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  what  in 
truth  y<ru  very  handsomely  exemplify, 
that  much  of  a  city  orator^s  success,  in  all 
cases,  depends  on  a  curious  intcr>persion 
of  these  brilliances,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
heavier  masses,  and  sustain  due  propor- 
tions of  light  and  shade.  For  rhetorical 
flowers  must  be  disposed  and  mingled 
with  a  studious  delicacy  of  arrangement. 


xivic   representatives!"    Or,  again,   that 

"  it  is  no  small  consolation,  in  the  pre- 
sent awful  crisis,  to  find  a  general   diffu- 

vSion  of  public  vigilance  and  anxiety  dis- 
seminated among  all  ranks  and  orders  of 

men,  and  more  particulaHy  in  the  pre- 
sent numerous  and   respectable   appear- 

M7ice /" — These,  and  all  other  of  the 
same  kind,  proper4y  accompanied  by 
submissive  tones,  modulated  breaks  in 
the  voice,  and  collateral  attitudes  of  re- 
apectful  inclination  towards  the  stran- 
J^ers,  scarcely  ever  fail  of  awakening  the 

\graterul  attention,  and,  sometimes,  dor- 
inant  curiosity  of  the  interlopers:  espe- 
cially at  such  times  as  they  liave  patriot- 
icalli/  abandoned  their  shops  and  coun- 
ters, to  combat  fatigue  and  appetite,  in 
expectation  of  collecting  some  scattered 
scraps  of  mutilated  eloquence,  for  their 
private  or  domestic  consumption  at  the 


shop,  to  interweave  their  blended  beauties 
in  just  contrast  to  the  coarser  texture  of 
more  substantial  articles.  Thus  (to  adapt 
my  expressions  to  the  subject)  in  some 
parts  of  the  rhetorical  ground-work, 
small  seedlings  of  vioiet-tvopes  should 
seem  to  fearfully  revoke  even  the  mi- 
nuter elegance  they  so  faintly  disclose  ; 
while,  in  others,  more  full-blown  meta- 
phors, mayditTujse  theirro5^a^^  luxuriance, 
and  prodigally  extend  both  stem  and  fo- 
liage among  the  thorny  sweet-briars  of 
irony  ;  or  entwining  knots  of  syllogistic 
woodbine. — With  these  also  there  should 
occasionally  be  interspersed,  some  bright- 
er ornaments  of  wit,  like  the  spangles  of 
the  pattern,  to  variegate  the  silken  sen- 
tences of  persuasion,  and  set  them  off 
with  more  daizling  decoration  and  ad- 


vantage. 


As  to  the  latter,  and  far  more  original 


forums  and    other   theatres    of    sedition  division  of  miscellaneous  eloquence  which 


throughout  the  metropolis. 
Those  already  mentioned,  can  only  be 


embraces  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
&.C.  though  something  is  e<juai)y  obser- 
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vabie  of  its  baser  kind,  in  the  fust  iantags 
and  finales  of  our  more  ancient  tragedies, 
and  on  the  same  nlan  too  of  leavingr  a 
good  impression  on  the  moI;:iity,  yr'.  it 
is  certainly,  in  its  true  natuie  and  per- 
fect state,  most  completely  sublime,  aud 
defectivv^,  ovlt/  in  its  unaccountably  nar- 
row and  rest.icted  limitation  to  this 
world  alone;  when,  with  equal  ease  and 
efficacy,  it  mig'i*^  and  ought  to  be  extend- 
ed, not  only  tj  the  inhabitants  of  our 
own  moon,  anf.l  other  bjnatic  countries, 
but  also  to  every  nation  aiid  people  in  the 
whole  planeta:\  S3'stem;  so^  thai  in  any 
great  congress  of  r 'trononii^-al  wcrld'? 
Universal  fVkigg'sm  should  as  certainly 
be  the  ruling  principle  of  ihe  delegates 
of  Jupiter's  sateliites,  as  a  Whig  presi- 
dent must  be  d  puted  by  tie  constituents 
of  Saturn's  ring.-  -It  is  only  necessary  to 
add.  Sir,  thai  tiic  respect  for  this  kind  of 
gigantic  rhetoric  will  be  greatly  enhan- 
ced by  a  proportionable  elocution  and 
action  to  justit'y  and  grace  its  magnifi- 
cence.— For  here,  though  the  fiijures  are 
intentionally  dilated  and  monstrous,  and 
the  colouring  systematically  overchar- 
ged, like  those  of  cupola  paintings^  yet, 
to  the  ignorant  auditor,  the  rhetoric  ot 
the  former  will  appear  as  natural  ?ind  just, 
as  the  symmetry  of  the  latter  appears  ex- 
act and  proportionable,  to  the  stupid  ga- 
zer below. — The  eye  and  the  ear  are 
equally  delighted  and  deceived,  in  both 
the  one  and  the  other  case. 

You  hare  also  shown  Sir,  that  in  the 
delivery  of  these  rhetorical  caricatures, 
all  that  can  be  requisite,  to  complete 
their  effect,  is  to  accompany  them  with 
congenial  degrees  of  violence  and  vehe- 
mence in  expression  and  deportment;  or, 
in  short,  that  the  gestures  and  elocution 
of  the  orator  who  pronounces  them,  may 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  furious 
feugle-man,  or  a  fanatic  in  a  frenzy. 

I  am  proud.  Sir,  from  the  command  I 
hold  over  my  pen,  that  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  I  treat  you  with  severity  and  disre- 
spect; and  I  beg  you  and  the  public  to 
believe  that,  whenever,  as  a  satirist,  I 
have  to  lash  the  knave  or  coxcomb,  my 
honest  indignation  shall  not  merit  to  be 
set  down  on  the  score  of  malice  or  per- 
sonal contempt.  I  allow  with  you  that 
an  enquiry  should  be  made  into  the  part 
Great  Britain  has  acted  since  the  demise 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  cannot  but  felicitate 
the  country,  that  this  enquiry  should  ori- 
ginate WITH  YOU — a  tradesman  so  near- 
ly concerned  in  its  success,  and  who  has 
§0  immense  a  shaf e,  as  well  as  in  foreign 


as  in  domestic  commerce.  You  are  lii.e- 
wise  very  capable  to  pronounce  on  \\w 
real  state  of  things;  for  you  are  of  aca- 
demic education;  of  large  and  extensive 
views; — you  have  studied  and  you  1£h- 
derstaud  the  whole  political  system,  not 
of  the  Common-Council  only,  but  of  the 
island  at  large!  add  to  these — your  resi- 
dence in  this  great  centre  of  business, 
your  near  and  frequent  opportunities  of 
approaching  those  persons,  who  adminis- 
ter the  public  afi'airs,  give  you  a  distin- 
g  lished  rank  of  consideration  above  ycrr 
leiiow  subjects! !  I  So  that  an  enquiry  bij 
you  in  Common-Council,  is,  in  eliect  atj 
enquiry  by  the  whole  nation,  and  our 
Parliament  and  Ministry  remain  a  mock- 
ery of  state!  I ! 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  is  a  very  cri^ 
tical  one.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be  nrj 
incjiflerent  spectator  of  it,  or  wish  to  sop- 
press  enquiry  into  its  cause.  l>ut  thefi, 
it  appears  from  you  and  your  city  friends, 
that  such  an  enquiry  to  be  usefui, 
must  be  boisterous,  passionate,  and  par- 
tial. As  to  decency  to  be  observed  in 
examining  the  conduct  of  other  men,  of 
our  superiors  more  particularly,  you 
break  through  the  boundary  which  the 
folly  or  servility  of  our  ancestors  estn- 
blished!  Public  order,  private  security, 
all  the  relations  we  stand  in  one  to  thu 
other,  require,  by  your  doctrines,  thai 
this  fence  should  be  shattered  and  vio- 
lated ! — To  be  serious.  Sir,  from  a  reform 
er  of  such  a  complexion  as  3'ou,  no  mnn 
of  sen§e  can  expect,  and  no  man  of  ho- 
nour would  desire,  any  thing  else  but 
scurrility  and  slander.  Every  kna^^e,  w^ 
well  as  every  fool,  is  A  LEVELLLK  ! ! ! 
Let  not  our  passions,  much  less  the  pstv- 
sions  of  City  Reformists,  inflame  and  mi.-- 
lead  us.  Let  us  not  adopt  that  sint-tus 
zeal  for  the  common  w^clfare,  ^^hjv•h 
sometimes  vents  itself  in  vague,  but  i'ui  i- 
ous  declamations;  sometimes,.  Sir,  in  n 
malignant  joy  at  public,  though  ineviip- 
ble  misfortunes;  and  is  ever  dealing  fo;'h 
half  truths,  diminished  or  exaggerated,  ;;  • 
may  best  serve  the  momentary  purpcv-w 
of  malice,  or  levity,  or  revenge,  or  of  nn 
together.  These  volunteers  in  scand:  >'. 
these  Demagogues,  who  are  ever  rail  m' 14 
at  their  betters,  only  because,  they  c;.h 
dare  to  do  so  with  irapunitj*,  were  nr-vu.?' 
more  numerous  in  any  age  or  coLhr*  v": 
They  swarm  by  thousands  m  the  C!>i\  ; 
they  infest  every  place  of  ie=ort;  a:!-.-, 
neglecting  their  business  as  youdo?  lt;'.i"r. 
I  the   presumprivft   arrogance    to    Ui/.itr-i.s.. 
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with  affairs  of  state.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  reduced  to  spell  the  very  names  of 
those  persons  they  were,  beforehand,  re- 
solved to  abuse.  Others,  of  more  erudi- 
tion, are  daily  pouring  tliemselves  out  in 
lampoons,  epigrams,  tiieatrical  adrertise- 
ments — edicts!  Never  were  the  powers 
of  seditious  dullness  in  greater  or  more 
universal  commotion.  Grub-street  has  not 
only  sent  out  her  aboriginal  ])oets  and 
hawkers,  but  has  likewise  pressed  into 
her  service,  as  assistant  draughtsmen, 
card-engravers,  and  gallows-makers,  per- 
sons of  another  importance;  who,  though 
they  have  been  humble  enough,  on  this 
occasion  to  wear  her  genuine  livery, 
would  yet  think  themselves  injured  in 
being  supposed  to  assist  her  for  hire  or 
reward.  The  productions,  as  such,  of 
these  men,  could  not  merit  even  this  short 
animadversion,  did  not  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  them  all,  render  it  iu  some  sort 
necessary.  What  that  tendency'  is,  every 
man  amongst  us,  who  is  not  the  avowed 
enemy  of  all  good  discipline,  of  all  po- 
litical subordination,  acknowledges  and 
deplores. 


Far  from  it:  We  are  all  embarked  in  one 
political  vessel,  where,  though  the  steer' 
age  may  be  in  other  hands,  the  cargo  is 
ours:  and,  by  consequence,  while  the 
storm  is  up,  our  lives  and  fortunes,  oar 
very  being,  as  well  as  safety,  are  exposed 
to  the  same  common  dangers,  and  must 
share  the  same  general  fate. 

If  this  great  crisis  call  loudly  upon  us, 
to  examine  how  we  have  been  brought 
into  it;  whether  by  real  faults  in  our 
management,  or  by  accidents  unavoid- 
able; such  is  the  excellence  of  our  Con- 
stitution, that  we  may  enquire  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  This  still  is,  may  it 
ever  continue  to  be,  the  birthright  of 
EnglishmenU  But,  Sir,  in  m}'' next  let- 
ter to  you  I  shall  prove  the  danger  of 
putting  this  encjuiry  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons in  1/oiir  circumstances  of  life.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  thosft 
with  whom  you  act;  I  wish  them  well,  be- 
cause they  are  my  fellow  subjects ;  I  wish 
they  may  be  reclaimed,  because  I  would 
believe  they  would  not  willingly  sacrifice 
their  country  to  any  motives  of  j^rivate 
advantage:  but  if  I  be  mistaken,  I  will 


As  to  myself,  Sir,  I  dare  avow  the  ho-  acknowledge  the  weakness  of  my  judg- 


Ke&t  ambition  of  differing  totally  from 
such  authors,  in  the  scope  and  aim  of 
this  letter.  For  my  talent,  as  a  writer,  I 
care  nothing  what  they  think.  But  it 
shall  not  be  in  their  power  to  prove  me 
guilty  of  what  is  alone  material  for  your 
consideration;  I  mean,  of  inteniionalhj 
inserting  *'  false  facts,"  and  of  wilfully 
misrepresenting  '*  true"  ones. 

In  my  writings,  I  intend  neither  pane- 
gyric nor  abuse;  and  I  have  no  cause  to 
serve>  but  that  of  truth  and  of  my  country. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  several 
letters  I  have  to  write  to  you,  'I  any 
where  impose  upon  you,  I  have  been 
tirst,  unknowingly,  imposed  upon  myself. 
Be  assured,  that  nothing  in  my  power 
shall  be  left  undone  to  avoid  this  misfor- 
tune; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall 
exert  rny  best  endeavours  to  procure 
every  light,  every  information,  which  a 
private  man  can,  by  the  most  deliberate 
research,  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of,  and 
the  result  of  this  enquiry  shall  be  fairly, 
produced  to  you,  for  your  improvement. 
When  you  have  examined  with  attention 
the  facts  I  relate,  and  have  coolly  weigh- 
ed their  importance,  you  will  tlien.  Sir, 
determine  equilahhf  on  the  evidence  be- 
fore you:  and,  rely  upon  it,  "  the  people 
pf  Eng^land"  will  affirm  2t.just  verdict. 

I  hope  it  is  not  understood  that  mv 
displeasure  arises  from  the  ''  Imiuiry." 


ment;  I  will  bewail  the  misfortunes  of 
my  country;  and  lament  that  human  na- 
ture is  sunk  to  so  debased  a  level. 

To  you,  Sir,  it  is  quite  enough  that  \ 
subscribe  myself  Albion. 

LETTER  FROM  THE 

RIGHT.  HON.  GEO.  CANNING 

TO 

THE  EARL  CAMDEN, 

Lord  President  of  The  CounciL 

Continued  from  page  448. 

I  did  not  till  then  know  with  whom  the 
concealment  hitherto  practised  had  origi-^ 
nated  ;  I  frankly  own  that  I  thought  it  had 
originated  with  your  Lordship;  I  was 
anxious  above  all  things  that  it  should 
not  be  ever  suspected  that  it  had  origina!- 
led  with  me;  or  that  1  had  been  a  con- 
senting party  to  it,  or  even  (till  a  late 
period)  conscious  of  its  existence. 

In  my  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
o^f  Portland  at  this  period,  therefore,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  resisted  the  new  de- 
lay then  proposed,  I  disclaimed  any  con- 
currence in  the  concealment  which  had 
been  hitherto  practised — and  requested 
"  that  it  might  be  remembered  hereafter, 
whenever  that  concealment  should  be 
alleged  against  me,  as  an  act  of  injustice  to 
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Lord  Castlereagh,  that  it  did  not  originate 
in  fni/  suggestion,  that  so  fur  from  desi- 
ring it,  I  had  conceived  (however  errone- 
ously) 1/our  Lordship  to  be  the  sure 
channel  of  communication  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh ;  and  that  up  to  a  very  late  pe- 
riod I  had  believed  such  communication 
to  have  been  actually  made." 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  in  answer,  ac- 
knowledged my  repeated  remonstrances 
against  th-e  conc^ealment ;  stating  himself 
at  the  same  time  not  to  have  be^n  aware 
that  I  had  at  any  time  believed  the  com- 
munication to  have  been  actually  made ; 
but  assuring  me  "  that  he  should  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  avow  that  the  conceal- 
ment had  originated  with  himself,  (the 
I)uke  of  Portland) ;  that  he  had  injoined 
it  to  all  those  with  whom  he  had  commu- 
nicated,— from  motives  which  he  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  justify  ;  and  that  he 
was  desirous  of  taking  whatever  blame 
might  have  been,  or  might  at  any  time 
be,  incurred  by  it,  upon  himself/-* 

This,  as  I  have  said,  was  my  first  know- 
ledge of  any  restriction  whatever  upon 
your  Lordship's  communication  to  Lord 
Castlereagh. 

If  I  am  asked  tvhi/ 1  believed  your  Lord- 
ship to  have  actually  made  the  communi- 
catian,  I  answer,  because  it  was  natural 
that  you  should  make  it;  because  the  ex- 
pectation of  your  making  it  was  the  mo- 
tive which  induced  me  to  desire  (and  1 
c/i(/ desire)  that  the  communication  should 
be  made  to  your  Lordship; — because  the 
manner  in  which  you  first  received  that 
communication  (as  reported  to  me  by  the 
Buke  of  Portland)  tended  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  your  Lordship  was  the  fit 
channel  of  communication  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ; — and  because  I  knew  not  of  the 
existence  of  any  impediment  to  your  pur- 
suing what  appeared  to  me  (and  does  still 
appear  to  me)  the  natural  and  obvious 
course  to  be  pursued  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  been  contented  with  presuming  the 
disclosure  to  have  been  made,  but  ought  to 
have  diligently  ascertained  that  it  was  so; 
— first,  I  answer — that  no  person  natural- 
ly sets  about  ascertaining  that  of  which  he 
entertains  no  doubt ; — and,  secondly,  I 
answer-— that  the  moment  that  my  suspi- 
cion of  the  fact  was  excited,  I  did  set 
about  ascertaining  tlie  truth  ;  and  that 
upon  ascertaining  it,  1  did  remonstrate  in 
the  strongest  manner  against  the  conceal- 
ment ; — and  enforced  that  remonstrance 
by  the  tender  of  my  own  resignation. 


It  was  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  Jilnc  (five 
or  six  days  after  Parliament  rose)  that  I 
discovered  my  suspicion  to  be  founded — - 
On  the  27th  I  remonstrated, — On  the  28th 
I  tendered  my  resignation. — And  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  your  Lordship 
(as  I  have  already  stated)  received  an  in- 
junction to  make  the  communication  as 
soon  as  the  Expedition  should  have  sailed* 

The  second  of  the  two  periods  to  which 
your  Lordship's  statement  refers,  begins 
from  the  12th  of  July,  the  day  of  th€ 
tender  of  your  Lordship's  resignation. 

It  does  not  appear,  nor  does  your  Lord- 
ship's statement  aver,  that  at  any  time 
during  the  second  period,  the  restriction 
which  had  been  originally  imposed  upon 
your  Lordship  was  renewed  ;  or  that  any- 
other  existed,  except  that  which  your 
Lordship  had  imposed  upon  yourself,  and. 
which  was  therefore  no  longer  binding 
upon  your  Lordship  than  while  you  might 
yourself  be  willing  that  it  ©hould  bind 
you. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  self-impa' 
sed  restriction  appears  to  have  gone,  i 
had  not  any  suspicion.  1  knew,  ii-Kdeed, 
that  your  Lordship  had  stipiilated  t(» 
keep  the  tim<e  of  the  disclosure,  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  your  own  hands ;  but, 
subsequently  to  my  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  that  stipulation,  I  had  received 
the  assurances,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, on  behalf  of '^  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  ;*'  and  had  relied  upon  thoso  as- 
surances. 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  of  September, 
that  I  leunit  that  those  assurances  had 
not  been  carried  into  eflect.  It  was  not 
till  the  19th  of  September  that  I  learnt 
that  your  Lordship  had  been  no  party  to 
them.  Then  indeed,  I  learnt  that  your 
Lordship  had  not  only  "  not  t'ngaged" 
to  make  the  communication  previously  to 
the  "  issue  of  the  Expedition  being  known 
here," — but  that  in  Jnly  you  had  "  sta- 
ted to  one  of  our  colleagues"  (not  the 
Duke  of  Portland) — *'  who  ivas  urging  an 
earlier  communication,  that  the  time  of 
communication,  so  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned, was  for  yo'i  to  decide;  but  that 
no  one  had  a  right  to  say,  you  did  not 
perform  that  part  in  the  transaction  in 
which  you  were  CQncerned,  if  you  did 
not  open  your  lips  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
before  the  issue  of  the  Kxpedition  was 
known  here.'* 

This  information  I  received  frohi  your 
Lordship,  in  a  letter  dated  the  19th  of 
September.  It  was  then  perfectly  new 
to  me. 
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I  leave  your  Lordship  to  judge  what 
must  have  been  my  surprise,  w  hen,  after 
receiving  from  your  Lordship,  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  September,  this 
frank  avowal  of  the  real  origin  of  the 
conceal inent  maintnined,  duriniz  this  lat- 
ler  and  must  important  period,  towards 
Lord  Ca.stleieagh,  I  received  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Lord  Castlereagh's  let- 
ter of  the  same  date,  making  me  respo.i- 
bible  for  that  concealment. 

I  have  not  to  trouble  your  Lordship 
v/ith  any  farttier  observations.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  matters  growing  out 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter,  and  out  of 
your  Lordship's  statement:  on  those  alone 
have  I  any  right  to  claim  your  Lordship's 
attention. 

To  this  address  to  your  Lordship  I  have 
been  compelled  to  resort,  however  re- 
luctantly, to  vindicate  my  private  honour. 
As  to  any  charges  against  my  public  con- 
duct— -this  is  not  the  mode  to  reply  to 
them.  If  any  such  shall  be  brought 
against  me,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the 
proper  place,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  re- 
pel them, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
With  great  respect,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

humble  Serrant, 
Geokge  Canning. 

SWEDISH  DOCUIMENTS. 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  SV/EDE:1 
AND  RUSSIA. 

In  the  nari^e  of  the  Holy  and  undivided 
Trinity. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
;ind  hij->^lnjesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
KussiAS,  equafly  animated  by  the  de- 
sire of  causing;  tiie  advantatjjes  of  Peace 
to  succeed  to  the  calamities  of  "War,  and 
of  re-establishing  harrnony  and  good  un- 
derstanding between  tiicir  States,  have,  to 
this  etject,  appointed  their  Plenipotentia- 
ries ;  namely,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden,  Baron  Count  Louis  Bog  is- 
las;  Chuistopiie^^  de  Stedinck, 
one  of  tJie  Ivobles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  General  of  Infantry  of  the  Swe- 
dish armies,  Knight  and  Commander  ol 
the  Swedish  Orders,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sword,  Kmght  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Andrew,  of  l-t,  Alexander  New- 
^sky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  First  Class; 
and  M.  ANdhew  Frederick  Skjol- 
DER  and, Colonel  and  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sword  ;  and  his  Majesty  the 
i(^mperor  of  all  the  RussiAS,  Count  Ni- 


cholas HOMANZOFF,  actual  Privy 
Counsellor,  Member  of  the  Council  of 
State,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mi- 
nister 01  Commerce,  Senator,  actual 
CI  amberlam.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Aiexan(J  r  Newsky,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir,  and 
'  f  St.  Amie  of  i\ic  First  Classes,  Grand 
Eagle  of  the  L.egion  '  f  Honour  of  France, 
Knight  of  tae  Royal  Prussian  Orders  of 
the  Black  Eagle  and  Red  Eagle,  and 
of  the  Royal  Dutch  Order  of  the  Uni- 
on, and  M.  David  Alopeus,  actual 
Chamberlain,  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  Se- 
cond Class,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  First; 
—who,  after  the  exchange  of  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  found  to  be  good 
and  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
folllowjng  Articles : — 

Art.  L  There  shall  henceforth  be 
peace,  friendship,  and  good  understand- 
ing between  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  RussiAs.  Tiie  high  contracting 
parties  will  make  it  their  chief  study  to 
maintain  a  perfect  harmony  between 
themselves,  their  states  and  subjects,  and 
will  carefully  nvoid  whatever  may  here- 
after disturb  the  union  so  happily  reresta- 
blished. 

II.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor*  of  all  the 
Riissias  having  manifested  the  invariable 
resolution  not  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  his  allies,  and  his  Swedish 
Mrtjesty  wishing  to  give,  in  favour  of  his 
subjects,  all  the  extent  possible  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Peace,  promises  and  en- 
gages in  the  most  solemn  and  binding 
manner  to  neglect  nothing  which,  on  his 
part,  may  tend  to  the  prompt  conclusion 
of  Peace  betweei  him  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French^,  King  of  Italy, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
And.  Norway,  by  the  means  of  the  direct 
negociations  already  commenced  with 
ihe.se  powers. 

IlL  His  J\Iaj(vsty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
in  Cider  to  give  an  evident  proof  of  his 
desire  to  renew  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  august  allies  of  his  Majes- 
ty the  Empeior  of  all  the  Russias,  pro- 
mises to  adhere  to  the  continental  sys- 
tem, with  such  modifications  as  shall  be 
more  particularly  stipulated  in  the  nego- 
ci'ition  which  is  about  to  be  opened  be- 
tween Sweden,  France,  and  Denmark. 

Meanwhile,  his  Swedish  Majesty  en- 
gages, from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
CAtions  of  the  present  treaty,  to  order  that 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  shall 
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be  closed,  both  to  the  ships  of  war  and 
merchantmen  of  Great  Britain,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  importation  of  salt  and 
colonial  productions,  whiQ,h  habit  has 
rendered  necessary  to  the  people  of  Swe- 
den. 

Hi's  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  promises  before  hand,  to  consent 
to  every  modification  which  his  allies  may 
consider  just  and  fit  to  be  admitted  in  fa- 
vour of  Sweden  with  respect  to  commerce 
and  mercantile  navigation. 

IV.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  successors 
to  the  throne  and  kingdom  of  Sweden,  re- 
nounces irrevocably  and  in  perpetuity  in 
favour  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias^  and  his  successors  to  the 
throne  and  empire  of  Russia,  all  h4s  rights 
and  titles  to  the  Government  hereafter 
specified,  which  have  been  conquered 
from  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  arms 
of  his  Imperial  Mjyesty  in  the  present 
war,  namely,— 

The  Government  of  Kymenagard,  Ny- 
land  and  Tavastchus,  Abo  Bjorneborg, 
with  the  isles  Aland,  Savolax  and  Core- 
lia,  Wasa,  Uleaborg,  and  part  of  West 
Bothnia  extending  to  the  river  of  Tornea, 
as  shall  be  fixed  in  the  subsequent  article 
in  the  demarkation  of  the  frontiers. 

These  Governments,  with  all  the  inha- 
bitants, towns,  ports,  fortresses,  villages, 
and  islands,  as  well  as  all  the  dependen- 
cies, prerogatives,  rights,  and  emolu- 
ments, shall  henceforth  belong  in  full 
property  and  sovereignty  to  the  empire 
of  Russia,  and  shall  remain  incorporated 
with  it. 

To  this  effect  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  promises,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
obligatory  manner,  as  well  for  himself  as 
for  his  successors,. and  all  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  never  to  make  any  claim  direct 
or  indirect  on  the  said  governments,  pro- 
vinces, islands, and'territories,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  which  shall,  in  virtue  of  this 
renunciation,  be  relieved  from  the  ho- 
mage and  oath  of  fidelity  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

V.  The  seaof  Aland>  (Alands  Haf)  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia,  and  the  rivers  of  Tor- 
nea and  Muonio,  shall  hereafter  form  the 
frontier  between  Russia  and  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden. 

The  nearest  islands  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  main  land  of  Aland  and 
Finland  shall  belong  to  Russia,  and  those 
which  are  neare*t  to  the  Swedish  coast 
ihall  belong  to  Sweden. 

The  most  advanced  poi-ntsof  the  Rus-] 


sian  territory,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  Tornea,  shall  be  the  isle  of  Bjorken, 
the  port  of  Rentehamn,  and  the  penin- 
sula on  which  the  town  of  Tornea 
stands. — The  frontier  shall  then  be  ex- 
tended along  the  river  Tornea  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  branches  of  that  river 
near  Kengis.  It  shall  then  follow  the 
course  of  the  River  Muonio,  passing  in 
the  front  of  Muonioniska,  Muonio,  Osre- 
by,  Palajoens,  Rultane,  Enontekis,  Kelot- 
lijprfoi,  Paisiko,  Nuimaka,  Raunulla  and 
Kiipisjaure  to  Norway. 

In  the  course  of  the  rivers  Tornea  and 
Muonio,  such  as  it  has  been  described, 
the  islands  situated  to  the  East  of  the 
Thalwag  shall  belong  to  Rusia,  anduhose 
to  the  West  of  the  Thalwag  to  Sweden. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  engineers  shall  be  appointed 
on  each  side,  who  shall  proceed  to  the 
before  mentioned  places  to  fix  the  limits 
along  the  rivers  Tornea  and  Muonio,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  described  line. 

VI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  having  already  given  the 
most  manifest  proofs  of  the  clemency 
and  justice  with  which  he  has  resolved  to 
govern  the  inhabitants  of  the  countriej^ 
wliich  he  has  required,  by  generously, 
and  of  his  own  spontaneous  act,  assuring 
to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, rights  property,  and  privileges,  his 
Swedish  Majesty  considers  himself  there*- 
by  dispensed  from  performing  the  other- 
wise sacred  duty  of  making  reservations 
in  th<i  above  respects  in  favour  of  his  for-s 
mer  subjects. 

VII.  On  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty,  information  thereof  shall  be  trans- 
mitted immediately,  and  with  the  great- 
est celerity,  to  the  generals  of  the  re- 
spective armies,  and  hostilities  shall  en- 
tirely cease  on-  both  sides  both  by  sea. 
and  laud.  Those  acts  of  hostility  whicij 
may  in  the  niean  time  ha:  committedj^. 
shall  be  regarded  as  null,  and, shall  not 
infringe  this  treaty.  Whatever  may  be, 
during  the  invervening  period,  taken  or 
conquered  on  the  one  side  or  the  other^ 
shall  be  faithfully  restored. 

VIII.  Within  four  weeks  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  Ratifications  of  the  pre- 
sent Treaty,  the  troops  of  his  Majesty 
the  Empei*or  of  Russia  shall  evacuate 
West  Bothnia,  and  repass  the  river  Tor- 
n-ea. 

During  the  said  four  weeks,  there  shall 
be  made  no  requisition  of  any  kind  what- 
ever on  the  inhabitants;  and  the  Russian 
army  shall  draw  its  supplies  and  subsisti' 
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ence  from  Its  own  magazines  established 
in  the  towns  of  West  Bothnia. 

If  during  the  negociations  the  Imperial 
troops  have  penetrated  in  any  other  di- 
rection into  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  they 
shall  evacuate  the  countries  they  have 
occupied  in  virtue  of  the  before  stipulat- 
ed conditions. 

IX.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  made  on 
either  side  by  sea  or  land,  and  all  the 
hostages  delivered  during  the  war,  shall 


bllsh  themselves  in  the  other  during  the 
space  of  three  years,  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty;  but  shall  be  held  to  sell 
or  alienate,  during  the  said  period,  to 
any  subject  of  the  Power  whose  domi- 
nions they  desire  to  quit. 

The  property  of  those  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above  term,  have  not  com- 
plied with  this  regulation,  shall  be  sold 
at  a  public  sale  by  authority  of  the  INIa- 


be  Irestored  in  mass,  and  without  ransom,!gistrate,  and  the  produce  thereofdelivered 


as  speedily  as  possible;  but  at  the  latest 
within  three  months,  reckoning  from  the 
exchancre  of  the  ratifications  ;  but  if  any 


to  the  owners. 

During  the  three  years  above  fixed,  it 
shall  be  allowable  to  all  to  make  such  use 


XI.  There  shall  henceforth  be  a  per- 


prisoners  may  be  prevented  by  sickness  as  they  may  please,  of  their  property, 
or  other  cause  from  returning  into  their  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  which  is  for- 
country  within  the  period  specified,  they  mally  secured  and  guaranteed  to  them, 
shall  not  thereby  be  considered  as  having  They  may,  themselves  or  their  agents, 
forfeited  the  right  stipulated  above.  They  j  pass  freely  from  one  state  to  the  other  in 
shall  be  obliged  to  discharge  or  to  give |  order  to  manage  their  affairs,  without  ex- 
security  for  the  debts  they  may  have  con-|periencing  any  obstacle  whatever  in  con- 
tracted during  their  captivity  with  the] sequence  of  their  quality  of  subjects  of 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  which  they  I  the  other  power, 
may  have  been  detained. 

The  expences  which  may  have  been  petual  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  a  general 
incurred  by  the  high  contracting  parties! amnesty  for  t,he  respective  subjects, 
for  all  subsistence  and  maintenance  of' whose  opinionsf^in  favour  of  one  or  the 
the  prisoners,  shall  be  reciprocally  re- 1  other  of  the  high  contracting  parties  de- 
nounced, and  provision  shall  respectively  1  ring  the  present  war,  may  have  rendered 
be  made  for  their  subsistence,  ;i^nd  the  ex-  them  suspected  or  liable  to  punishment, 
pence  of  their  journey  to  the  frontiers  oflNotrialshall  hereafierbeinstituted  against 
both  places,  where  Commissioners  fori  them  on  such  grounds.  If  any  process 
their  Sovereigns  shall  be  directed  to  re- 1  have  been  commenced,  it  shall  be  aniiiil- 
ceive  them.  led  and  superseded,  and  no  new  proceed- 

The  Findland  soldiers  and  seamen  are,  ing  shall  be  commenced.  All  sequestra- 
on  the  part  of  his  IMajesty  the  Emperor  |tions  of  property  or  revenues  shall  incon- 
of  liussia,  excepted  from  this  restitution,  sequence  be  immediately  removed,  and 
with  reference  to  the  capitulations  which! the  property  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
have  taken  place,  if  they  grant  them  a  oNvners; 
diflerent  right, — The  military  and  other 
officers  natives  of  Finland,  who  wish  to 
remain,  shall  enjoy  that  privilege,  and 
the  full  exercise   of  all  their  rights  over 


{To  be  continued. J 


-  To  THE  Public— //«  justice  to   the 

their  property,  debts,  and   ellects  vvhichi /^^wrfow  Jra/^n' ^«  iVm^ifj^aWN,  Wto //are 


Treat}-. 

X.  The  Fins  now  in  Sweden,  as  well 
as  the   Swedes  now  in  Finland,  shall  be 


otpi 

the  General  Post.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  prevent  similar  disappointments 
in  future. — Some  Errata  in  the  two  last 


at  full  liberty  to  return    into    their  rt-\  lumbers  luill  be  noticed  in  the  next  pub 
spective     countries,   and    to    dispose   of  Hcation, 
their  property,  moveable  and  unmovea- 
ble,  without   paying  any  duty  of  remo- 
val, or  any  other  impost  due  on  the  like 
occasions. 

The  subjects  of  the  two  high  Powers 
established  in  either  country,  Sweden  or 
Finland,  shall  have  full  liberty  to  esta- 
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**  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country ;  and  though  I'  may  neither  retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  d'lty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partHke'in  her 

.  fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  in  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  shouM  titlive  the^ stormy 
and  see  better  driys,  they  will  remember,  with  pritie, — tiIat  theip.  tatter  never  bowed 
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*#*  The  Third  Edition  of  Number  I.  is  published 
this  day.  The  Neivsmen  ivjio  hate  delivered  sets 
without  ity  afe  requested  to  call  for  it  without  de- 
lay. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CATHOLICS. 

The  importance  of  the  crisis  at  which 
we  have  arrived   becomes  more  evident 
with  every  day  of  our  existence  ;  there 
is  no  man,  indeed,  who  does  not  feel  con- 
vinced that  Great  Britain  is  about  to  be- 
come the  theatre  of  portentous  events : — 
Whether  he  be  of  those  hordes  who  se- 
vretiy  exult  in   the   evident  progress  of 
Jacobinism,   or   belong    to    the    staunch 
class  who  mean  to  rally  round  the  Throne, 
and  preserve  it  against  the  insidious  de- 
signs of  modern  innovators,  is  immaterir 
a! ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  two  parties  in- 
to which  the  whole  population  of  our 
empire  seems  to  be  split,  are   acquainted 
with  each  others  designs.     It  is  enough 
for  the  Jacobins  to  know  that  we  are  rea- 
dy to  repel  them,   and  that  they  caimot 
expect  to  gain  the  least  advantage  over 
us  without  the  commission  of  some  act 
bordering  upon  desperation  !  According- 
ly, it  has  not  escaped  their  notice,  that 
whatever   success  they  may  have  hoped 
for,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
the  exertion  of  their  artifices  in  Ireland 
than  in  England  ;  and  they  have  dared 
to  flatter  themselves  that,  by  first  inflam- 
ing the  minds  of  the  Irish  people,  or  re- 
opening those  wounds  which  they  had 
caused  t©  be  inflicted  on  themselves,  but 
which  are  now  almost  scarified,  and  then 
pointing  out  to  Buonaparte  the  facility 
with  which  he  might  invade  that  island, 
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and  detach  it  from  the  mother  country; 
they  will  ultimately  cause  the  sabj lega- 
tion of  Britain  alio^ether!  As  far  as  i  may- 
venture  to  give  my  own  opinion,!  must  say, 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  very  attempt 
made,  in  the  result  of  which  the  Jacobins 
place  all  their  hopes.     I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  that  a  large  armament  had  actu- 
ally sailed  from   the  shores  of  France  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  conquering  Ire- 
land,   because   I   think    that    the   result 
would   put  an  end  to  the  wavering  and 
alarm  which  many  thoUvSands  of  us  have 
for  years  displayed,  as  to  a  French  inva- 
sion.    If  the  insatiable   ambition  of  the 
despot,  who   is  treading  on  the   necks  of 
nearly  ail   the   people   in  Europe  except 
ourselves,  will  continue  to   inflict  upon 
his  slaves  all  the  horrible  calamities  that 
are  attendant  upon  war,  then  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  wretches  whom  he  is 
determined  shall  be  immolated,  becomes 
a  sort  of  moral  duty  ;  and  i  really  thxnk 
that  the  sudden  capture,  sinldng,  or  de- 
stroying of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  mise- 
rable Frenchmen,  who  might  be  employ- 
ed in  the  invasion  of  Irehmd,  would  pro- 
duce a  gvt2i\fc  sensation  on  the  continent, 
than  has  been  produced  by  the   gradual 
murder  of  five  times  that  number,  who, 
within  the  last  four  years,  have  forfeited 
their  existence   in  elFecting  the  conquest 
or  degradation  of  the  diflerent  continen- 
tal states.     It  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jacobins 
to    renew     their     philanthropic    jargon 
about  *'  suffering  humanity i"  this  will  not 
do;  for  no  man  needs  to  be   told    (even 
though  the  Botley  Demagoc^ue  has  ju^t 
completed  his  eighth  year  of  labour,  as  he 
informs  us  in  his  Register  of  Dec.  30j, 
that  the  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
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the  head  of  the  monster  v\  ho  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  cause  of  such  dreadful  ha- 
voc cf  human  life!  No,  no,  let  the  at- 
tempt at  invasion  be  ma<le,  even  agains: 
the  7nost  mihicrable  part  of  the  empire, 
and  then  let  us  see  whether  the  signal 
advantages    which    we   enjoy  will    not 
arouse,  within  the  people,  that  truly  di- 
vine Sjjirit  which  animated  their  forefa- 
thers, and  prompted  them  to  repel  inva- 
sion with  a  vigour  that  convinced  their 
enemies  of  tl^ir  resolution,  either  to  con- 
quer or  die  I  1   do  not  only  think  but  I 
am  svre  that  it  will,  provided,  however, 
that  we  do  not  suftVr  the  Jacobins  to  gaii> 
too  great  an  abcendaacy,  and  to  pervert 
and  contaminate  the  public  mind  by  their 
incessant     and      detestable    effusions. — 
Amongst  these  last  I  find,  without  any 
astonishment,  that  they  have  just  revived 
the  old,  hackneyed,  and  disgusting  theme 
of  Catholic  Emancipatiou.  1  his,  howev- 
er, is  a  subject  wliit  h,  whatever  momen- 
tary clamom*  it  may,  through  their  infer- 
nal artifices,,  excite,    cannot  but  end  in 
their  complete  discomfiture.     And  of  this 
the  Jacobins    are,    indeed,     themselves 
aware;  but,  in  all  their  operations,  they 
keep  in  view  a  secret  and  ultimate  object : 
in  the  present  case,  the  question  whether 
the  Catholics  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
placed  upon  an   equal   footing  with   the 
Protestants,  or,  as  the  Jacobins  term   it, 
enjoy  equal  rights,   is   the  very  farthest 
point  about  which  those  Jacobins  concern 
themselves.     The  grand  and  o/i/y  object, 
to  effect  which  they  are  labouring   as   it 
were  to  impress  the  aid  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is,  to  jyrepare  i\\Q  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant populace  of  Ireland  to  receive  the 
French  as  friends,  who  are  voluntarily  to 
bring  them  thai  emancipafion  which  the 
government  of  their  protecting  mother 
country  is  boimd  by  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution    to    refuse   them,    and 
which  she  is  consequently  resolved  that 
THEY  SHALL   NEVER    OBTAIN  I    Hence 
though  this  effort  of  the  Jacobins,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  explained  in  merely  half 
a  dozen  words,  the  subject  out  of  which 
it  arises  is  one  of  vital  importance,  one 
©n  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declaie, 
depends  either  the  preservation,  or  the 
extinction  of  the  glorious  Constitution  of 
this  empire ;  and  one  on  which  too  much 
cannot   att   the  present   epoch,  be   said. 
For  ra^  o\V'n  part,  I  now  see  cfearly,  that 
niy4a»k  is  ^nly  just  beginning.      It  is 
jiawily  possible- foil  gyiy  man  to  have  read 
mdi^e^  or'heai'^  raiire>^  both  sides  of  a 
^^Ui^^^lhsi^^LJ^^         condenmed  toi 


read    and   to  hear,   during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve   years,  on  the  sickening  sub- 
ject of  Catholic  emancipation. — Amongst 
other  notable  hearings,  I  solemnly  assure 
my  readers,  that  I  have  often  hear:l  the 
Botley  Demagogue  rave  and  rant  for  a 
quarter  of  an   hour  at   a   time,   against 
"  the  rascally  Irish  traitors,''  the  great 
'Ones   in  particular,  for   daring   even  to 
wish  that  the  King  would  forego  so  much 
of  his  innate  fnmness,  as  to  violate  the 
oath  which  he  took  on  his  coronation,  to 
protect  the  religion  established  in  this 
happy  country   by  the  perseverance  of 
his  ancestors.      The  hoirihle  oaths,  the 
execrations  and  menaces,  which  Jse  Mad 
eight  years  ago  uttered,  in  my  presence, 
against  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Catholics, 
of  whom  he  noit;  forces  himself  forward,  a& 
the  champion,  were  still  fresh  in  my  me- 
mory, when  I  began  to  peruse  his  attempt 
of  the  30th  ult.  to  persuade  the  English 
and  Irish  traitors  who  support  him,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics   to   procure 
emancipation,  is  the  cause  of  '*  truth'* 
(p.  993,)  that  "  the  cause  of  the  Catho- 
**  lies  was  so  good,  the  reasoning  neces- 
''  sary  to  maintain   it,  lay  in   so  small  a 
*'  compass,  and  was  so  well  supported  by 
"  undeniable  facts,  that  its  advocates  need 
'*  only  have  mdiie  a  short  and  plain  state- 
"  ment  of  the  case,  in   answer  to  long- 
'^  winded    and    bewildering    speeches  1" 
(ibid). — I  remembered  all  his  former  ex- 
clamations, and   felt  a   curiosity  to    see 
whether    he,  on   this   striking  occasion,^ 
would  have  the  decency  to  apologise  for 
his  signal   and  disgusting  aposlacy  :  but 
in  p.  994,  that  curiosity  was  amply  gra- 
tified.    Like  the  immaculate  Colonel,  his 
memory  seems  to  be  on  all  occasions  sub- 
servient to    his  interest.     "  1  recollect,'* 
says  the  babe  of  infamy,  (p.  994)  "  that 
"  in  the  year  1801    (the   very  time,  the 
reader    ^^ill   observe,  to  which  I    have 
just  alluded) — ''  I  recollect,  that  I,  my- 
"  self,  taking  upon  trust  what  I  heard 
"from  others,  sincerely  believed,  that  a 
"  compliance  with  ttie  vvi.shes  of  the  Ca- 
"  tholics  would  amount  lMSA)^7Solation   of 
"  this  oath*  !  Now,  after  tms  most  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  confession,  surely 
the  Demagogue   ought  to   be   despised, 
even  by  his  own  desperate  gang  of  state 
incendiaries;  for  as  he  has  been,  out  of 
his  ovira  mouth,  made  to  appear  a  con- 
victed liar,  he  here,  upon  the  same  ver- 
bal  evidence,  is  proved  to  be  either  a 
knavish  hypocrite,  or  the  most  despicable 
of  fools.     Will  any  man  believe  the  De- 
♦  The  Coronatioa  Oath, 
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magogue,  who,  at  that  time  must  have 
been  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  who 
had  written  twelve  volumes  oi  works,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  Jaco- 
bins, and  the  Catholic  ones  in  particular, 
into  contempt,  did  not  actually  know 
what  was  the  real  nature,  or  object  of  the 
Catholics'  pretensions;  but  that,  he  took 
upon  trust  what  he  heard  from  others,  and 
yet  sincej^ely  believed  in  the  hearsay  re- 
presentations I  Such  admirable  credulity, 
I  really  think  is  not  recorded  of  any  De- 
magogtae,  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Our  little  poet.  Pope,  conceiving, 
as  the  story  goes,  that  his  head  had 
swelled  to  such  a  size,  that  he  could  not 
get  it  out  at  the  door  of  a  hackney-coach 
in  which  he  was  riding,  is  nothing  to  the 
credulity  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre-man  of 
1801.— In  short,  we  see,  that  if  he  really 
were  so  credulous,  he  stands  before  the 
world,  as  having  been  at  the  age  of  forty, 
a  convicted  idiot,  or  on  the  other  hand,  of 
having  acted  the  part  of  a  "  double/a- 
ced  knave,'*  by  propagating,  either  then 
or  noiv,  sentiments,  which  he  must  have 
known,  or  at  the  present  time  does 
know,  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  reason  or  common  sense. 
It  is  evident,  that  he  wishes  to  soften 
down  his  apostacy,  and  would  rather  that 
he  should  be  considered  as  ihefool,  who 
has  grown  wise  by  experience ;  and  as  an 
apology  for  his  former  ignorance,  he 
candidly  offers  "  to  endeavour  now  to 
"  place  ttre  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
"possible;  so  that  the  most  crafty 
"  shall  not  with  respect  to  it,  have  it  any 
''  longer  in  their  power  to  impose  upon 
"  the  most  ignorant  or  most  unwary/* 
Here,  then,  the  public  will  find  both  me 
and  the  Demagogue  labouring  in  the 
same  vocation;  for  I  am  determined, 
what  with  my  own  efforts,  and  the  va- 
luable aid  of  my  different  correspondents, 
to  set  (the  matter  in  a  light  as  clear  as 
that  of  noon  day  I — not  however,  **  by 
using  a  multitude  of  words*'  a  method 
which  the  Demagogue  so  strongly  de- 
precates, as  tending  "  to  overlay  truth'' 
(p.  993),  but  by  a  number  of  "short  and 
"  plain  statements'*  a  few  "  undeniable 
facts,'*  Passing,  therefore,  over  the  co- 
ronation oath,  in  which  the  King  or 
Queen  swears  that  he  or  she  **  will  pre- 
'*  serve  unto  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of 
"  this  realm  and  to  the  churches  com- 
"  mitted  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights 
"  and  privileges  as  b\'  law  do  or  shall 
"  appertain  unto  them."  Passing  over 
this  trltling^  part  of  the  oath;  which;  be- 


sides what  I  have  quoted,  also  compels 
the  Sovereign  "  to  maintain  the  Protest- 
"  ant  Reformed  Religion  as  it  is  esta* 
'*  blished  by  law,*' — -which  certainly 
could  not  be  so  maintained  for  a  single 
month,  if  the  Catholic  Bishops,  Priest:* 
&c.  were  to  have  equal  influence  in  the. 
Church  and  in  the  State,  I  shall  come 
without  much  farther  circumlocution  to 
one  or  two  of  the  **  undeniable  facts'* 
which  /  have  to  communicate.  In  short, 
the  case  is  too  plain;  all  religious  zealots 
and  the  Catholic  ones  in  particular  are 
ever  striving  to  make  converts  to  their 
creed;  and  I  think  that  a  very  good  an- 
swer  Which  the  late  unconciliating  Lord 
Thurlow  is  said  to  have  given  to  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  waited 
upon  him  about  twenty  years  ago  to 
intreat  him  to  advocate  their  "preten- 
sions to  complete  emancipation.  *'  God 
d  you    all,    said    he,    I    know    too 

well  what  you  would  be  at !  The  fact 
is,  that  we  are  up,  and  you  are  down.  If 
you  were  up  you  would  keep  us  down; 
but  as  we  are  up,  by  G —  we  will  keep 
you  down  !"— and  with  this  apostrophe 
he  dismissed  his  visitors.  The  first  '*  un- 
deniable fact"  or  two,  which  I  shall  com- 
municate, is  from  my  valuable  correspon- 
dent, J.J.  W.  J.  They  will  show  how 
very  deserving  the  Irish  Catholics  are  of 
the  rights  to  which  they  lay  claim,  and 
amongst  which  it  is  a  wonder  to  me,  that 
the  Demagogue  has  omitted  to  specify 
''  the  holy  right  of  insurrection  1"  In  a 
future  number  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
some  facts  of  a  difl'erent  description,  the 
object  of  which  will  be  to  prove  to  the 
reasonable  part  of  mankind,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  any  distinction,  or 
effect  any  partial  alteration  in  the  law 
as  it  now  stands,  there  would  not  be  that 
serious  objection  to  favouring  the  English 
Catholics  by  a  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the 
Irish  ones  must  never  dare  to  hope  for 
such  a  "  consummation  ;*'  and  hence  the 
views  or  interests  of  a  (ew,  must  neces- 
sarily be  sacraficed  to  prevent  the  attain- 
ment of  the  dangerous  objects  of  the 
many. 

Before  I  commence  the  facts  just 
alluded  to,  I  must  beg  permission  to  in- 
sert a  notice  of  a  circumstance  which 
strikes  me  to  be  of  much  importance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  another-  attempt 
will  be  made  in  two  certain  houses,  to 
-second  the  views  of  the  Irish  demagogues, 
of  which  the  only  result  will  be,  the  tem- 
porary iuterrupuon  of  p^^^^  business. 
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But,  as  the  renewed  agitation  of  the 
subject  will  create  much  conversation 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  Jaco- 
bms  will  not  fail  to  turn  the  clamour  to 
thc'r  own  account,  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  inform  reasonable  men,  of  the 
real  state  of  the  affair  about  which  there 
will  be  broached  so  much  falsehood  and 
declamation.  x\t  the  very  hour  when  1 
was  considering  how  such  a  series  of  in- 
formation could  be  most  advantageously 
communicated,  I  received  a  note  from 
my  indefatigable  correspondent,  ALBION, 
informing  me  that  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  .'^eries  of  Letters,  striking  at  the 
vital  points  of  the  Catholics'  pretensions. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  most  opportune : 
and  instead  of  procrastinating  the  publi- 
cation through  a  series  of  weeks,  by  giv- 
ing a  Letter  at  a  time  in  my  Register,  it 
is  my  intention  to  publish  those  Letters, 
immediately  after  the  manuscript  arrives, 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  I  will  even 
go  farther,  and  aftbrd  "  the  loyaF'  an  op- 
portunity of  distributing  the  copies  all 
over  the  kingdom,  at  an  expence  that  shal  1 
be  imperceptible.  After  the  first  edition 
has  appeared,  I  will  make  a  calculation 
of  the  expence  of  printing  aji  extraordi- 
imrij  number,  for  the  purpose  of  general 
distribution,  and  will  sell  them  by  hun- 
dreds or  thousands,  to  be  afterwards  given 
away,  without  suffering  one  sixpence 
more  to  be  taken  than  the  actual  cost  of 
the  paper  and  print !  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  /  propose  to  "  jAace  the 
matter  in  a  clear  light,'^  and,  having 
stated  my  intention,  1  shall  proceed  to 
communicate  one  or  two  of  the  "  undeni- 
able facts'^  lately  hinted  at. 

F.  W.  B. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 

Clifton,  Nov.  17,  1809. 
Sir, — Upon  revolving  ,,and  ,w:eighing 
with  friendly  inteut.the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  so  long  agitated,  in  my  mindi 
and  conceiving,  that,  the  claims  oi' the 
Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  are 
such  as  cannot  be  conceded  to  them,  as 
well  as  that  the  pritslcraft  is  highly  in- 
jurious, not  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
flock,  but  to  the  empire,  by  keeping  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  of  that  per- 
suasion there,  in  a  state  of  slavish  subor- 
dination, and  superstitious  ignorance  and 
idolatry,  and  by  the  exercisers  of  it 
sometimes  exciting  them  against  the  go- 
vernment, 1  have  written,  and  address- 
ed to  you,  the  acco'^panying  pages,  with 
tUe  intent  that  they  iihall  appear  in  your 


valuable  Register. — I  must  assure  you, 
Sn',  I  have  not  in  my  reflections  been  in- 
fluenced by  any  the  least  unkind  or  un- 
friendly considerations,  or  by  any  nar- 
row prejudices  against  them  as  professing 
different  religious  sentiments  to  myself, 
but  quite  the  contrary;  and  I  have,  in 
Ireland,  ever  shown  the  reverse  of  nar- 
row prejudice  or  hatred  to  the  body,  by 
letting  them  my  lands  equally  with  Pro- 
testants, and  enrolling  them  without  dis- 
tinction in  a  corps  of  volunteers,  which 
I  formed  of  my  own  tenantry,  in  the 
famed  rebellious  county  of  Wexford, 
prior  to  the  late  rebellion,  and  in  which 
their  fraternity  were  the  sole  actors,  save 
some  few  leaders.  But  I  see  that  they 
will  never  be  at  rest  until  a  change 
takes  place,  and  that  the  great  body  will 
never  be  other  than  savages  so  long  as  the 
PRIESTCRAFT  remains;  and  stimulated 
as  they  have  been  at  all  times  by  their 
spiritual  pastors,  and  I  fear  may  be  again, 
to  acts  of  treason  and  open  rebellion,  I 
am  convinced  they  will  continue  disloyal 
as  long  as  they  act  by  their  nod. — That 
they  have  ever  been  so,  is  clear  from  past 
rebellions,  and  even  their  present  meet- 
ings, in  pursuit  of  claims  that  they  know- 
are  inconsistent  with  the  king's  oath  and 
disposition,  as  also  with  our  protestant 
government  and  establishment,  is  a  full 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  those  disloyal 
sentiments  and  principles,  or  why  make 
demands  that  they  know  cannot  be  acce- 
ded to.— Nor,  do  I  think  any  farther  in- 
dulgence, or  political  amelioration,  would 
render  them  true  3.n(.\ Jait/iful subjects,  or. 
of  fraternal  sentiments  towards  protestant, 
or  other  sects ;  as  they  are  bred  up  in 
hatred,  and  trained  even  by  their  pastors 
in  deception  towards  them;  they  are  nur- 
tured, I  may  say  by  them,  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  against  their  protestant 
brethren,  as  far  as  the  arm  of  the  law 
will  sufier,  and  they  are  taught  to  expect 
absolution  at  their  hands;  but  the  state 
of  ignorance  in  which  they  keep  them, 
for  their  own  convenient  purposes,  ren- 
ders them  ready  instruments,  at  any  time 
that  they  please,  in  their  hands,  and  un- 
fits them  for  feeling  the  advantages  of 
-their  good  government  and  laws,  as  well 
as  for  partaking  in  the  benefits  of  our  com- 
mercial and  other  national  advantages. 
Besides,  that  blind  /raferwi/y,  which  they 
make  a  part  of  their  creed  as  to  their  own^ 
body  only,  renders  them  very  dangerous  • 
subjects;  for  if  they  think  fit  to  engage 
in  rebellion,  they  are  to  a  man  to  be  found  • 
there ;  not  so  with  any  other.     The. .  bad; 
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effects  of  this,  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
their  disloyalty,  I  had  a  full  proof  of  on 
my  own  estates,  previous  to,  as  well  as 
during  the  rebellion.  I  there  gave  them 
very  advantageous  tenures,  both  as  to 
rent  and  term,  in  hopes  of  very  much  at- 
taching them  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  the 
true  interest  of  the  country  and  the  laws. 


the  pike,  upon  the  very  days  that  they 
had  appeared  on  my  parade  (being  a  con- 
venient opportunity!  to  handle  the  mus- 
ket, for  wiiich  purpose  they  had  trotted 
seven  miles  into  the  mountains  below,  and 
back  again,  as  fast  as  their  legs  could 
carry  them,  and  which  accounts  in  my 
mind  for  an  observation  1  usually  made. 


I  also,  without  any  distinction  (which  was  when  I  put  them  to  the  quick  step,  that, 
deemed  by  them  invidious)  took  them  iu- 
to  my  volunteer  corps  along  with  my 
protestant  tenants;  but  finding  them  dis- 
loyal  in  their  sentiments,  and  first  having 
tendered  a  test  oath  to  them,  which 
they  with  one  voice  rejected,  I  found  the 
necessity  of  disarming  them  on  parade 
in  a  body.  They  then  pretended  to  be 
hurt  in  ihe'iv  fame ,  and,  as  if  loyal  sub- 
jects, did  actually  combine  to  bring  civil 
actions  against  me  for  so  disgracing  them, 
by  striking  them  off  the  roll  of  my  corps, 
for  their  open  and  aloud-expressed  ob- 
jection to  the  tenor  of  the  test  oath  re- 
commended by  me,  when,  at  the  same 
moment,  all  the  Protestants  of  the  corps 
embraced  it,  and  it  w^s  not  many  days 
ere  I  was  served  with  a  law  process  aim- 
ing at  damages,  by  one  of  the  party,  and 
which  was  to  have  been  followed  up  by 
all.  It  appeared  they  had  consulted 
their  father  confessor,  which  thej^  could 


"not  do  on  the  sudden,  when  I  addressed 
them  in  a  body  on  parade,  and  no  doubt 
he  had  given  them  permission,  for  decep- 
tions purposes,  to  quasi  swallow  the  oath, 
which  was,  that  "  they  had  not  taken  the 
United  Irishman's  oath,  and  that  they 
would  not  unless  forced'/'  a  very  easy  and 
simple  assurance,  to  those,  who  had  pre- 
viously and  honestly  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance ;  but  not  so  with  them,  they  to 
a  man  refused  it,  and  I  did  my  duty. 
They,  however,  went  in  a  body  after- 
wards before  a  magistrate  and  took  it. 
But  a  very  short  while  only  elapsed,  and 
the  enigma  was  solved,  for  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  the  meditated  law  pro- 
ceedings were  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  the 
actual  appearance  of  those  quondam 
.loyal  beings  (as  a  matter  of  course)  in 
^the  very  midst  of  the  rebel  ranks;  and 
thus  they  fell — for,  on  the  winding  up  of  the 
account,  it  appeared  that  they  were  to  a 
man  killed ;  and,  when  all  was  over,  behold 
the  story  which  reached  my  ears,  viz : 
that  those  very  fellows  who  meant  to 
appeal  to  the  <:ivil  laws  of  their  country 
for  a  loss  of  character  by  my  doing  my 
military  duty,  were  to  a  man,  eo  instante, 
"p  to  the  neck  in  the  criminal  and  rebel- 
lious plot,  and  had  been  exercising  with 


"  I  feared  they  laboured  too  hard  at  their 
'^  farms,  as  they  seemed  rather  tired  and 
"  fatigued.'* — Thus,  a  priori,  therefore, 
they  were  committed  in  rebellious 
schemes,  and,  a  posteriori,  they  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  own  ignorance,  and  the 
wicked  devices  of  their  priests, — and  I  am 
very  well  convinced  they  at  no  time  took 
the  terrific  oath  of  allegiance,  without 
previously  consulting  their  priest,  and  no 
doubt  receiving  absolution  for  the  crime. 
This  I  know,  that,  when  T  offered  to  take 
them  into  my  corps,  and  after  getting 
over  their  scruples  to  enter,  and  when 
the  oath  of  allegiance  was  tendered,  they 
always  feigned  excuses,  and  required 
time  for  a  due  consideration,  which,  no 
doubt,  was,  that  they  might  receive  an 
indulgence  from  their  father  confessor. 
At  last  they  would  swallow  it.  But  it 
happened,  that  one  day  a  very  strani^e 
thing  took  place  :  when  I  was  proposing 
and  explaining  the  oath,  a  man  had 
agreed  to  enter  the  corps,  but  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  too  hard  for  him  to 
swallow,  and  not  a  thing  which  suited 
his  taste,  nor  by  any  means  acceptable  to 
him  ;  and  when  asked  by  me,  what  ob- 
jections he  had  to  it,  he  replied  very  can- 
didly and  laconically  (bending  and  bow- 
ing his  hat  to  the  ground,  at  the  same 
time)  "  /  do  not  like  it  at  all,  an  please 
"your  honour!!''  This  fellow  smiply 
spoke  the  real  sentiments  of  the  crafty 
many,  of  which  you  had  afterwards  am- 
ple proof.  I  am  convinced  things  are  no 
better  now,  and  that  they  never  will  be 
better,  as  long  as  priestcraft,  with  all  its 
train  of  evils,  is  tolerated  in  Ireland. — To 
their  priests,  and  their  assisting  ^raiJ^w 
images  and  portraits,  "whether  likenesses 
of  any  thing  in  Heaven  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,"  they  bend  the  knee^  and  their 
truly  slavish  obedience  to  their  crafty 
pastors,  along  vsith  their  own  consum- 
mate ignorance,  will  ever  make  them 
ready  and  willing  instruments  to  what- 
ever those  may  point  out  and  command. 

In  the  pages  accompanying  this  let- 
ter, I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing some  diffuse  waitings  of  A.  B. 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  last  year  in 
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the  Movning  Post,  on  the  small  degree 
of  faith  to  be  placed  in  the  promises  of 
the  popish  clergy  ofireland,  when  treat- 
ing with  the  government  of  this  country  ; 
and  I  have  alluded  to  the  unhappy  ten- 
dency of  popish  practices  at  large,  whilst 
I  point  out  a  humane  plan  fur  abolishing 
popery,  with  its  attendants,  idolatry,  su- 
perstition, and  ignorance,  and  a  safe 
mode  of  taking  the  stray  flock  into  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution — a  plan  which, 
I  should  hope,  would  be  highly  accept- 
able to  all  parties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

J.  J.  W.  J- 


full 


year 


Sir, — It  is  now   nearly  a 
since  you  may  remember  having  read  in 
the    Morning  Post,    a  series   of  Letters 
signed  A.  B.  commenting  very  pointed- 
ly on  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  popish 
clergy  in  Ireland,  for  having  so  sudden- 
ly flown  off  from  voluntary  political  en- 
gagements on  their  part;  at  which  time, 
also,  you  may  recollect  to  have  beheld, 
the   cogent  reasons  which  w  ere  assigned 
by  a  Right  Rev.  Roman  Catholic  Prelate, 
2)r.  Lanigan,  by  way  of  plea  in  justifica^ 
tion,  for  the  departure  of  the  popish  cler- 
gy, in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ii'om  those  solemn  political  engagements, 
alluded  to  by  A.  B. ,  and  v\hich  were  set 
fonh   in  the  same  paper  of  the  31st  of 
December  1808. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  those 
publications,  I  must  confess,  I  strongly 
ineditated  making  a  few  observations,  on 
the  futjie  substance  and  tendency  of  the 
letters  ^lluded  to,  und  oa  the  absurdity 
of  the  Reverend  Doctor's  plea  and  rea* 
sons  for  the  defalcation,  or  departure 
from  solernn  engagements,  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy;  but,  as  I  main- 
tained hopes,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
question  would  not,  at  least  at  present,  or, 
perhaps,  during  the  war,  be  revived  in  Ire- 
land, 1  laid  aside  my  intentii.fjs  wi.h  my 
pen,  conceiving  it  better  to  let  the  matter 
lie  at  rest.— Finding,  hov\eyer,  the  de- 
mands of  the  Roman  Catholics  again  agita- 
ted, and,  as  I  maj^  say,  most  injudiciously 
and  unhandsomely  broup^ht  forward  in 
Ireland,  at  a  moment  of  some  political 
misunderstandings  here,  and  which  1 
cannot,  therefore,  but  deem  unreasonable 
and  tormenting  on  their  part,  I  think  it 
not  amiss,  as  a  loy.il  subject,  and  as  a 
Well  wisher  to  the  Empire  at  large,  and 
to  these  realms  in  particular,  to  oiler, 
iiow,  a  few  ideas^  ia  point  ^  to  botijii 


the  publications  mentioned;  and  to  touch 
on  the  unhappy  consequences  of  popish 
practices  at  large. 

It  must  then.  Sir,  be  confessed  there 
was  presented,  through  the   medium  of 
the  Morning  Post,  to  the  public,  a  very 
fine  display  of  elaborate  reasoning,  in  a 
long  series  of  Letters  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  topic  which  they  embraced,  and  in 
which  no  less  than  two  Right  Rev.  Gen- 
tlemen of  that  persuasion,  namely,  a  f)r» 
Milner,  and  a  Dr.  Lanigan,  were  pretty 
well    handled.      I  am,   however,  rather 
surprised,  that  any  one  should  have  so 
spent  his  precious  time,  or  the  Editor  of 
the     Morning  Paper  have   devoted    his? 
columns     to    such    a    subject;    which, 
as  it  may  well  be  said,  was,  in  fact,  all 
about  wheedltdum  and  wheedledee;  for- 
sooth, concerning  the  faith  to  be  placed 
in  Roman  Catholics,  whether  ecclesiastif 
or  lay,  when  treating  with  a  Protestant 
government. — In  short,  touching  the  eva- 
sions, the  mental  reservations  and  mean- 
ings, of  this  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  and 
that  Right  Rev.  sophistical   gentleman, 
James  Lanigan,  relative  to  a  political  point 
then  ngitated,  in  which  they,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  only  were  concerned,  as  it 
would  have  been  a  serious  reflection  up- 
on the  empire  to  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject.   At  this  enlightened  day  it  is  some- 
what curious  to  behold  such  stress  laid, 
by  any  man  of  sense,  or  learning,  upon 
matters  of  controversy,  that,  in  the  dark*j 
er  ages,  might  have  been  deemed  moot 
points,   between   Roman    Catholics    and 
Protestants — At  this  moment  the  light  of 
reason    has,  indeed,  so  cleared  away  the 
mist  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  admit,  for  an  in- 
stant, any  particle  of  reason,   or   good 
sense,    to    have  any    thing   to  do  in    a 
Controversy,  religious  or  civil,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood — Their    bi- 
gotry is  still  too  great,  and  their  casuistry 
and   sophistry  of  too    artful    a   kind,  to 
suppose  any  thing  like  fairness,  or  since- 
rity, in  their  serious  and  solemn  engage- 
ments or  promises,  when  treating  with 
any  other  religious  body.-^The  absurd 
doctrine  of  their  infallahility ,  with  their 
quondam  coelestial  vicegerent.  Pope  Pius, 
or  any  other,  at  the  helm,  has  long  since 
gone  by ;    and  it  would   be   ridiculous, 
now,  to  enter  into  disquisitions  on  that 
head,    and  equally   so    upon   any   head, 
where  it  was  necessary,  that  faith   and 
security  was  to  be  placed  in  serious  and 
solemn  promises  and  engagements  of  a 
public  and  political  nature. — The  authojr 
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of  the  letters  alluded  to,  signed  A.  B. 
does  not,  indeed,  in  some  respect  seem  to 
think  so,  or  he  woula  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  surprised,  and  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  casuistry  which  he  has  unneces- 
sarily laboured  to  expose  ;  and,  perhaps, 
he  was  not  aware,  that  Protestants  a 
large,  are  now  amply  convinced  of  the 
trifling  degree  of  faith  to  be  placed  in 
the  political  engagements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  or,  he  would  not  have  given  him- 
self so  much  trouble. — The  public  are, 
however,  left  just  as  wise  as  they  were 
before.  Why  then  uselessly  cavil  with 
those  reverend  gentlemen,  in  whom  it  ap- 
pears no  failh  is  to  b^»  placed,  or,  know- 
ing that  to  be  the  case  think  of  admit- 
ing  them  to  form  a  parr  in  your  national 
concerns,  who.  with  their  flock  at  their 
elbow,  tutored  as  they  are,  and  taught 
that  all  others  are  heretics j  would  long 
since  have  deluged  these  realms  with  the 
blood  of  all  their  protestant  sons,  had  the 
menacing  arm  of  those  bigots  been  suffici- 
ently strong!  As  it  was,  they  had  their  fling 
even  in  these  realms — witness  not  only 
the  bloody  scenes  in  this  kingdom,  and 
the  former  popish  insurrections  in  Ire- 
land, but  the  late  Irish  Rebellion,  when, 
under  their  heavenly  and  benign  auspi- 
ces, the  order  of  the  day  was,  to  "  do 
out''  as  they  termed  it,  all  protestant 
heretics,  high  and  low,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female. — Pray,  Sir,  look  into  the 
account  given  by  Sir  Richard  Musgrme, 
of  their  last  bloody  and  merciless  scene,  a 
period  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
as  a  learning  for  the  future.  There,  I  say, 
you  will  f],*d  a  practical  display  of  that 
selfsame  sophistry  and  priestcraft,  which 
you  behold  pourtrayed  in  the  fine  doc- 
trine of  promise  and  obligation,  and  the 
breach  of  them,  as  set  forth  by  the  Rev. 
divine  in  the  Morning  Paper  of  the  31st 
of  December,  and  what  appears  more 
striking  is,  that  this  rebellion,  which  was, 
at  the  outset,  purely  Jacobinical  and  de- 
mocratic, and  intending  to  include  all 
sects  of  religion,  especially  with  the 
leaders,  soon  became,  through  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  the  priests  over  the 
great  mass,  as  church  militants,  purely 
religious,  in  so  much,  that,  the  being  a 
Protestant,  merely  s  objected  the  party  to 
instant  death;  anf'-  when  they  had  got 
pretty  deep  into  ,he  scrape,  it  is  well 
known  the  resolve  was  made,  to  ''do  out" 
even  all  those  trusty  Protestants  who 
were  involved  in  the  rebellion,  whether 
leaders  or  othex^i 
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I,  Sir,  had  two  paternal  uncles,  aged 
and  infum,  who  were  massacred  there  at 
thai  time  in  cold  blood,  if  I  may  so  say 
when  the  assassins  were  Roman  Catholic 
zealots,  and  tlie  only  crime  alleged 
against  tfeem  (one  of  whom  was  the  old- 
est magistrate  in  his  county)  and  of 
which  they  were  guilty  in  the  minds  of 
those  relentless  enthusiasts,  was,  their  be- 
ing staunch  Protestants.  Having  myself 
been  in  that  country  at  the  time,  I  can 
safely  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  is  set 
forth,  in  the  account  given  by  the  author 
alluded  to,  both  with  respect  to  the  acts 
committed,  and  the  religious  frenzy  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  almost  the  sole  ac- 
tors in  the  scene.  Kow  is  the  matter  al- 
tered since  }  Why,  merely  in  this  much, 
that  the  laity  dare  not,  with  any  chance 
of  success,  make  another  attempt,  and 
the  priesthoed  is  f/tzf^  kept  within  certain 
bounds! — However,  as  it  appears,  the 
"butter  ivill  be  out  of  the  stir-about/^ 
as  is  the  Irish  vulgar  saying ;  and  thus 
you.  Sir,  will  find  a  pretty  spice  of  what 
you  might  expect,  in  the  cogent  reasons, 
and  nice  distinctions  of  the  Right  Rev, 
James  Lanigan,  on  the  subject  of  promi- 
ses, as  set  forth  by  him,  and  discanted 
upon  by  A.  B.  at  such  length:  it  is  very 
clear,  that  this  Rev.  GentleiTian,  has,  not 
only  got  a  dip  in  the  Shannon,  but  that 
he  has  a  little  of  what  they  call  true 
Irish  clay  in  his  composition,  else,  sure- 
ly, he  could  not  be  hardy  enough,  to  at- 
tempt to  hood-wink  the  discerning  eye  of 
the  public,  with  such  fandango  observa- 
tions, or  blunderer  enough  to  state  so  ab- 
ruptly, among  the  number  of  his  pleas 
for  the  non-performance  of  engagements, 
that,  "  he  is  not  bound  to  perform  a 
thing  impossible ! !" — All  know  that  an 
impossible  condition  is,  in  law,  a  nullity 
—  that  it  is  not  a  condition  at  all — com- 
mon sense  will  point  this  out  to  the  weak- 
est understanding — Equally  so  must  it 
be  with  an  impossible  promise.  Of  course, 
even  sophistry  and  casuistry,  need  not 
to  have  introduced  this,  among  the  ar- 
ranged number  of  nice  distinctions,  as  a 
plea,  in  order  to  avoid  a  solemn  engage- 
ment; but  this,  with  his  intellects,  seems 
to  have  been  of  primary  consideration  on 
the  occasion,  or  he  would  not  have  plu'- 
ced  it  first  in  the  string. 


fTo  be  continued. J. 
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Sed  recocare gradiun,  superasque  euadcre  ad  auraa^ 
Uicluborj  hoc  opus  est.  ViRGIL. 

"  The  d€scetit  into  he',  is  eaj-y,  but  to  recal 
your  st  ps,  and  leasrcnd to  lue  upper skic^,  forms 
llie  difrV^ulty  and  the  labeur. 

Bt/ A  LB  TON. 


LETTER  IL 

SlR,-~I  have  lived  to  that  jcrisis  in 
\^'hich  the  writings  of  alLyirtuous  oppo- 
sitions, c..:d  'le  piedictions  of  al!  woiihy 
ipen,  nave  ever  niaiked  ?s  the  e-aot  Bii 
tish  happiness.  1  hrve  live  1  ^o  the  50th 
year  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch, '..  iio,  if 
he  were  now  to  resign  the  c^.eprre,  could 
make  the  same  noble  appeal  before  God 
;i':d  man,  tha'  Samu ELmade—"  Whoseox 
have  I  taken,  or  ivhose  ass  have  1  taken  ^ 
^or,  ivhom  have  I  defrauded,  or,  ichom 
have  I  oppressed  f  —  I  have  lived,  too, 
to  see  that  the  Mmisicrb  who  have  the 
honour  now  to  serve  that  Soveieign,  are 
such  as  no  Ci^rk  cabal  of  pe:.:onal  favour, 
no  low  in^'^igue  oi  partial  interest  have 
raised:  tiiey  a.e  such  as  the  confidence; 
<:jfour  Spanish  ard  other  allies  abroad, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  at  hq.ne,  have 
poini'id  out  to  Le  trusted.  The  measures 
pursued,  are  those  vrhich  the  eternal 
zpaxirrs  of  a  British  fovernment,  and  the 
experience  of  past  ages,  have  rccom- 
inended.  That  temp<^rary,  tha  paiticu- 
lar  inconvenience?,  rnay  arise  under  this, 
as  bav(  uiider  all  former  ad.T.inic;  iationS;, 
is  possible  :  but  ai  3  we,  for  that,  to  tam- 
per with  the  general  system  of  govern- 
ment ?  Arc  we  to  mo.e  thf  corner  stones 
of  that  fair,  that  haurishmg  fabric  of 
true  liberty,  which  m^akes  j>ritain  thV 
Q  :''enof  Em;  ires,  which  st?>'npsri:ian  with 
dignity,  which  extends  his  career  of  glo- 
ry beyond  ibat  of  lite,  and  rewards  the 
toiu  of  one  by  the  happiness  of  millions? 
. — arc  vo.  Sir,  to  do  this?  If  we  be  doom 
ed  to  commit  this  outrage,  then  have  I 
liv  'd  too  long  !  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  evident 
that  I  hav  '  ntmbered  too  nidny  years  ai- 
re.: dj'  r  Have  I  doi  lived  to  sec  the  House 
of  Commons  ^it  in  judgme.it  on  a  P.rincf 
impeached  hy  a  malicious  impostor,  and 
have  I  not  uved  to  S(  the  Coiranon  Coun- 
cil v]/'  Lv/idon  conctrted  into  a  forum  to 
answer  the  trci^onahJe  jrttrpoies  of  a  li- 
cc7Vious  ayiddesperatffacf'o?  As  I  ac- 
cuse you.  Sir,  of  being  the  author  of  this 


last  flagrant  and  dangerous  evil,  I  think 
it  but  right  to  place  before  you  and  the 
public  the  grounds  of  my  accusation. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  my  last  letter,  I 
vras  ignorant  I  must  confess  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  your  abilities,  the  danger  of  3''our 
connections,  and  the  extraoidinary  pro- 
gress made  in  your  levelling  proceedings. 
This  ignorance,  on  my  part,  accounts  for 
the  kviy  of  that  letter,  and  for  the  pre- 
sumption v.'hich  ied  me  to  dictate  rules 
to  a  m?n  w';om  Inow  find  to  be  learned 
in  all  the  deepest  mysteries  of  \Vhif% 
vfacobin,  and  every  other  species  of  plung- 
ing, desperate  doctrines!  Why,  Sir,  it 
cannot  be  said  of  you,  as  of  Ulysses,  that 
he  scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among 
the  vulgar  ;  for  you  crj^  havoc  without 
reserve,  and  endeavour  to  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  foreign  or  civil  war,  ignorant 
whither  they  are  going,  and  careless  what 
niay  be  their  prey.  You  sometimes  make 
your  satire  felt  among  your  honest  fel- 
low-citizens; h'lt  let  them  not,  from  inju- 
dicijus  admiration,  take  the  venom  of  the 
shaft,  for  the  vignvr  of  the  law.  While 
yo.'iwalkliJ<e  Jack  the  GiarJ-kllier  cimon<^ 
innocent  men,  unpractised  in  wiles  and 
art,  you  may  do  much  mischief  with  lit- 
tle strength.'  Novelty  captivates  the  su- 
perficial and  thoughtless;  vehemence  de- 
lights the  seditious  and  turbulent.  He 
that  contradicts  acknowledged  truths  will 
always  have  an  audience;  he  that  vilifies 
established  authority  will  always  have 
abettors.  Besides,  oir,  you  are  the  only- 
Catiline  that  has  appeared  in  the  city 
since  the  iimes  of  that  incendiary  called 
fVilkes,  You  also  have  take-i  the  most 
efficient  means  for  the  obtainment  of  po- 
pularity : — Like  Colonel  Wardle,  you 
burst  into  nrtice  with  a  blaze  of  impu- 
dence, which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the 
world  befc:e,  and  which  draws  the  rabble 
zher  you,  from  the  saniG  principle  that  a 
monster  m  il^es  a  show.  As  a  rhetorician, 
I  find  you  have  the  art  of  persuading  when 
you  secord  seditious  desire  ;  as  a  reason- 
er,  you  convince  chose  who  have  no  doubt 
before ;  as  a  moralist,  you  teach  that  vir- 
tue may  disgrace;  and  as  a  patriot  you 
gratify  the  mean  by  in$ults  on  the  rich. 
Finding  edition  ascendarit,  you  have  been 
able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  city  com- 
bustible, you  have  been  able  to  inflame 
it.  And  yet,  let  me  abstract  from  your 
wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and  with- 
draw from  3^our  efficacy  Uie  sympathetic 
favour  of  plebeian  malignity, — I  do  not 
say^  that  I  shall  leave  you  nothmg  ;  the 
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cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the  heip  of 
falsehood ;  but  if  J  leave  you  only  yoiw 
7nerit,  what,  Sir,  will  be  ywur  'praise  '^ 

It  is  not  by  the  liveliness  of  imagery, 
your  pungency  of  periods,  or  your  ferti- 
lity of  ailusion,  that  yoj  detain  the  cits 
of  London,  or  the  boors  of  Middlesex. 
Of  style  and  sentimeni  they  take  no  cog- 
nizance. They  admire  you  for  virtues 
like  their  own ;  for  contempt  ot  order,  and 
violence  of  outrage ;  for  rage  of  defama- 
tion, and  audacitv  of  falsehood.  The 
supporters  of  a  blasphemous  ar! dress  to 
the  King,  mcI  ao  niceties  of  composition, 
nor  dexterities  of  sophistry  ;  their  facul- 
ties are  betie-  proportioned  to  the  baw) 
of  a  Wood  and  the  barbarity  of  tteir 
Goodbehere ;  and,  as  they  are  told  that 
you  are  the  resurrectioir  of  their  former 
Beckford,  they  set  you  down  as  infalli- 
ble, and  worthy  to  be  imitated.  Those 
who  know  not  whither  you  would  lead 
them,  resolvt  to  follow  ;  and  those  who 
cannot  find  your  meanin'^^,  hope  you  mean 
reformation,  vvhicn  is  \, tli  understood  as 
a  cant  word  to  imply  THE  KUIN  OF 
THE  CROWN,  THE  CHURCH,  AND 
THE  STATE. 

I  must  again.  Sir,  liken  you  to  that  ca- 
lumniator. Colonel  Wardle,  now  fortu- 
nately exposed  to  public  and  private  de- 
rision, derestatioii,  and  hate.  Like  him — 
you  are  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on 
which  some  gaze  with  wonder  and  some 
with  terror;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  Sir, 
both  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory 
passions.  You  will,  after  this  publica- 
tion, be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  at- 
tentively examined;  and,  what  city  fol- 
ly has  taken  for  a  comet,  that  from  its 
flaming  hair  shook  pestilence  and  muni- 
cipal war,  enquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor  formed  by  the  vapours  of  putre 
fying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame 
by  the  effervescence  of  interest,  struggling 
with  conviction;  which  after  having 
plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will  leave 
them  enquiring  why  they  pursued  and  re- 
garded it  so  long } 

It  is  so  much  my  desire  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  loose  declamation,  that  I  shall 
now,  in  a  cool  and  dispassionate  manner, 
display  the  documents  from  which  I  have 
drawn  the  materials  of  your  public^  cha- 
racter. They  are  all.  Sir,  in  the  body 
^nd  spirit  of  your  own  speeches  and  ha- 
rangues. Harangues  which  I  consider  as 
a  complete  digest  of  the  avowed  maxims 
of  a  certain  political  school,  the  effects  of 
whose  doctrines  and  practices  this  coun- 


try will  feel  lo«g  and  severely.     Your  ad- 
dress to  the   Common  Council    is  made 
up   of  a  farrago  of  almost   every  topic 
.vhich  has  been  agitated  in  public  debate 
or  private  conversation,  on    national  af- 
fairs, for  these  last  seventeen  j'ears.     The' 
oldest  controversies  are  hau'.ed  outof  tlie 
dust  'with  which  time  and   neglect   had 
covered  them.     Arguments  ten  times  re- 
peated, a  thousand  times  answered  before, 
are  here  repeated  again.     Military  affairs 
lately  published,  are  republished,  to  re- 
volve once  more  and  find  their  old  station 
in  this  meridian.     All  the  common  place 
lamentations  on  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
increase  of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of 
labour  and  provisions,   are   here  retailed 
again  and  again,  with  the  same  tone  with 
which  they   have  drawled    through   the 
columns  of  the  Chronicle  for  half  a  cen- 
tury together.     Paradoxes  which  affront 
common  sense  respecting  the   Ministry, 
and    uninteresting    barren    truths  which 
generate   no  conclusion,  are  thrown  into' 
augment  unwieldly  balk,  without  adding 
any  thing  to  weight.     Because  two  accu- 
sations are  better  than   one,   contradic- 
tions are  set  staring  one   another   in  the 
face,   without  even  an  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them.     And  to  give  the  whole  a  soit 
of  portentous  air  of  .labour  and  informa- 
tion, the  Guildhall  of  London  is  convok- 
ed  to   deliberate  on   your  political  lucu- 
brations.    As  to  the  particular  subject,  jjt 
is  not  easy  to  comprehend  your  meaning. 
It  is  happy  for  the  public,  however,  that 
it  is  never  difficult  to  fathom  your  design  - 
your  apparent  intention  is  to  draw  the 
most  acrsravated,  hideous,  and  deformed 
picture  of  the  state  of  this  country,  which 
your  querulous  eloquence,  aided  by  the 
arbitrary  dominion  you  assume  over  fact, 
is  capable  of  exhibiting.     Had  you  at- 
tributed   our    misfortunes   to    their   true 
cause,  the  bold,  improvident,  and  vision- 
ary  conduct  of   Lord  '  at  one 
period,  or  to  the  supineness  of  particular 
ministers  at  another,  the  complaint  had 
been  just,   and  might  have  been  uselul. 
But  far  the  greater,  and  much  the  worst 
part,  of  the  state  which  you  exhibit,  is 
owing,  according  to  your  representation, 
not  to  accidental  and  extrinsic  mischiefs 
attendant  on  the  nation, but  to  its  radical 
weakness  and   constitutional  distempers. 
All  this  is  not  without  a  purpose.     You 
are  in  hopes  that,  when  we  are  fallen  into 
a  fanatical  terror  for  the  national  salva- 
tion, we  shall  then  be  ready  to  throw  our- 
selves, in  a  sort  of  precipitate  trust,  (sc^m-e 
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strange  disposition  of  the  mind  jumbled 
tip  ot  presumptiort  and  despair,)  into  the 
hand*  of  the  most  pretending  and  forward 
undertaker.  So,  Sij,  what  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  lias  to  perform  in  St.  Stephens, 
you  are  to  execute  in  the  city.  Let  me 
assui  e  you.  that,  however  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  exciting  our  fears  for  the  public 
danger,  you  will  find  it  hard  indeed  to 
engage  us  to  place  any  confidence  in  the 
system  you  propose  ibr  irs  security. 
Your  undertaking  is  great  for  a  simple 
citi2:en  !  The  purpose  of  your  harangue, 
and  at  which  it  aims  directly  or  obliquely 
in  every  word,  is  to  persuade  the  public, 
that  an  entire  change  of  ministry  is  neces- 
sary. You  do  not  actually  appoint  the 
successors;  but,  having  highly  applauded 
the  mos'  inveterate  Whigs,  and  heavily 
censured  every  other  set  of  men  in  the 
kingdom,  there  is  no  dilficul  yin  naming 
who  you  would  recommend  for  virtue 
and  abiiify. 

Such  is  your  general  scheme.  Whe- 
ther it  will  answer  your  purpose  I  know 
not.  But  surely  that  purpose  should  be 
a  wonder fui  good  one  to  ivarrant  the 
methods  you  have  taken  to  compass  it. 
If  the  facts  and  reasoning  of  your  orators 
be  admitted,  it  is  all  over  with  us.  The 
continuance  oi  our  tranquillity  depends 
on  the  compassion  of  our  rivals.  Unable 
to  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantages  of 
peace,  we  are  at  the  same  time  utterly 
unfit  fur  war.  It  is  impossible,  if  this 
state  of  things  be  credited  abroad,  that 
we  can  ever  have  any  kind  of  alliance; 
all  nations  w^ill  fly  from  so  dangerous  a 
connection,  lest,  instead  of  being  partak- 
ers in  our  strength,  they  should  only  be- 


come sharers  in  our  ruin.  If  it  be  be 
lieved  at  home,  all  that  firmness  of  mind, 
and  dignified  national  courasce,  which  so 
used  to  be  the  great  support  of  this  Isle 
against  the  powers  of  tlie  world,  must 
melt  away  and  fail  within  us. 

In  Ireland,  Sir,  we  all  know,  there  was 
a  rebellion  of  clowns,  but  no  person  ex- 
pected  to  see  in  England  such  an  expo- 
sition o^ pedlars  as  you  have  raised.  The 
future  quiet  of  the  nation  has  been  often 
disturbed  by  a  faciion,  but  yours  is  a 
faction  against  which  all  factions  ought 
^o  conspire;  for  its  principle  is  a  desire 
pf  levelling;  it  is  onl}^  animated  under 
the  name  of  zeal,  by  the  natural  malig- 
nity of  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 
against  gentlemen  of  condition  and  estate. 
The  whole  conduct  if  your  despicable 
party  is  distinguished  by  plebeian  gross- 


ness  and  savage  indecency.     To  misre- 
present the  actions  and  the  principles  of 
enemies  is  common  to  all  opponents;  but 
the  insolence  of  invective,  and  brutality 
of  reproach,  which  have  lately  prevailed 
in  the  Common    Council  and   Ilall,  are 
peculiar  to  that  faction  of  which  you  are 
the  head. — All  other  oppositions,  how^- 
ever,  enraged  at  each  other,  have  agi*eed 
to    treat  the  Throne  ivith  decenci/;  but 
i/our  low-born  tailors  have  attacked  not 
o.ily  the  authority,  but  the  character  of 
iheir  Sovereign;  and   have  endeavoured 
to  alienate  the  atfections  of  the  citizens, 
from  tiieir  only  King,  who,  for  almost  a 
century,  has  much  appeared  to  desire,  or 
much    endeavoured    to    deserve    them. 
They  propose  to  insult  him  with  rudeness 
and  menaces,  wd>ich  were  never  excited 
by  the  sullenness  of  William,  even  when 
half  the  nation  denied   their  allegiance; 
nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry  of  James, 
unless,  when  he  was  finally  driven   from 
his  palace,  and  with  which  scarcely  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to 
vilify  the  unhappy  Charles,  even  in  the 
remarks  on  the  Cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope, 
that  that  the  Common  Council  will  con- 
sult its  dignitj'-,  if  not  its  safety,  and  dis- 
dain to  be  brow-beat  and  enslaved  by 
the  declaimers  of  the  Common-Hall. 
Had  Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy,  she  might  have  consoled  her 
fate  by  the  greatness  of  her  destroyers; 
but  what  will  alleviate  the  disgrace  of 
England,  if  her  government  is  to  be 
changed  by  a  Coombe,  a  Waithman,  and 
a  Wood,  To  cover  your  designs,  what* 
ever  they  may  be,  and  to  delude  the 
Common-Council  into  their  pursuit,  you 
exaggerate,  as  I  have  observed  the  situa- 
tion'* of  the  State.  *'  An  impoverished 
and  heavily-burthened  public.  The 
power  of  the  Crown  extended.  The 
rights  of  the  people  abridged.  Govern- 
ment relaxed  in  every  sinew,  and  a  cor- 
rupt selfish  spirit  pervading  the  whole,' 


is  what  you  tell  the  Council,  and  you 
assure  them  that  you  have  not  made  that 
display  of  the  difficulties  of  your  coun- 
try, to  expose  her  to  ridicule,  or  to  pro- 
voke victorious  enemies  to  insult  her; 
nor  to  excite  the  people's  rage  against 
their  governors,  or  sink  them  into  a  de- 
spondency for  the  public  welfare. — I  am 
willing  to  admit  this  apology  for  your 
intentions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
any  man  capable  of  entertaining  so  exe-? 
crable  and  se7iseless  a  design.    Perhaps 
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the  true  cause  of  your  conduct  is  no  moreitraordinary  attention  TO  savings.     But 


than  this;  and  it  ought  rather  to  claim  my 
pity    than    to   excite    my   indignation. 
You  find  yourself  weary  of  vulgar  business 
—you  wish  to  tread  the  walks  of  indolent 
power;    and  this  condition  must  be  in- 
tolerable to  your  mind. — The  same  Sun 
"which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhileratesthe 
whole    creation,    does    not   shine   upon 
watchful  ambition.     It  is  something  ttat 
rays  out  of  darkness,  and  inspires  nothing 
but   gloom  and    melancholy.      Men   in 
this  deplorable  state,  find  a  comfort  ifi 
spreading  the  contagion  of  their  spleen. 
They    find    an    advantage    too;    for    it 
is  a   general   popular  eiror  to   imagine 
the  loudest  complainers  for  the  public  to 
be  the  most  anxious  for  its  welfare.     If 
such  person  can  answer  the  ends  of  re- 
lief and  profit  to  themselves,  they  are  apt 
to  be  careiess  enough  about  either  the 
means  or  ti»e  consequences.     These  re- 
marks force  Col.  Wardle  upon  ray  at- 
tention.    He,  Sir,   set  the   example   in 
the  Commons  which  you  are  pursuing  in 
Guildhall.      **  Princes  luxurious  and  li- 
centious; a   form    of    governrnent    not 
worth  contending  for;   trade  and  manu- 
factures going  to  ruin;  no  reverence  for 
the  customs  of  our  ancestors;  no  sense  of 
political    economy,  &c.   &c."  was    the 
war-cry  which  elevated  him  above  the 
vulgar,  and  made  him  looked  up  to  as  the 


IS  all  the  exuberance  of  h\s  goodness  f  /  / 
the  bubble  even  already  is  burst,  and  the 
very  man  I  speak  of  has  descended  in- 
to that  political  Avemi  from  which  Vir- 
gil says  there  is  no  passage  to  the  upper 
skies. 

I  would  recommend  you  then.  Sir,  to 
let  this  example  serve  as  a  scare-crow  to 
preserve  i/ou  from  Col.  Wardle's  fate. 
It  in  truth  justifies  the  forcible  assertion 
of  the  Roman,  '^  The  descent  into  Hell  is 
easy,  but  to  recal  your  steps  and    reas- 
scend,  forms   the  difficultv  and  the    ia- 
hour.''     I  will  not  deny  that  the  patriot 
tic  motives  which  were  imputed  to  that 
gentleman,  may  possibly  govern  you  in 
your  contention  with  the  state      By  thiss 
art  he  obtained  his  height  of  popularity; 
and  by  its  exposition  he  has  gained  ever- 
lasting contempt.     I  by  no  means  con- 
demn a  man  for  conciliating  the   esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens.     I  only  reprcnch 
him  for  making  the  public   good  a  ;;re- 
tence  for  private  views.     PopuJar  ati'ec- 
tion,  when  justly  obtained,  is  the  highest 
honour  a  mortal  can   enjoy,  and    one  of 
the  surest  marks  of  public  felicity;  for 
when  men  possess   the   general   love   of 
any  community,  it  is  natural  to  infer  the 
community  esteem  them   their    general 
benefactors;    and    certainly  no  respect, 
honour,   or   rewards,  which    the  people 


saviour  of  the  land!  Nay,  more,  he  gave  can  bestow,  are  too  great  to  testify  their 


the  nation  comfort ;  he  pointed  out  the  day- 
star  which  was  to  arise  in  their  hearts  ;•  he 
exhibited  a  grand  scheme  for  totally  re- 
versing his  dismal  st^te  of  things,  and  for 
making  us  happy  at  home  and  respecta- 
ble abroad — formidable  in  war  and  pow- 
erful in  peace ! ! 

In  this  great  work  he  proceeded  with 
a  facility  equally  astonishing  and  plea- 
sing. Never  was  finances  less  embar- 
rassed by  the  burthen  of  establishments, 
or  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  xoays  and 
rneans.  If  an  establishment  is  trouble- 
some to  him,  he  lops  oft' at  a  stroke  just  as 
much  of  it  as  he  chooses.  He  mows 
down,  without  giving  quarter,  or  assign- 
ing reason,  army,  navy,  ordinance,  ordi- 
nary, cxtraordinaries;  nothing  can  stand 
before  him.  Then  when  he  comes  to 
provide,  Amalthea^s  horn  in  his  hands; 
and  he  pours  out  with  an  inexhaustible 
bounty,  taxes,  duties,  loans,  and  revenues, 
withont  uneasiness  (o  himself,  or  burthen 
to  the  public.  In  so  much  that,  when  I 
consider  the  abundance  of  his  resources,  I 
canuot  s^void  being  surprised  at  hii^  ex- 


gratitude  to  those,  who  approve  .them- 
selves worthy  of  that  character. 

But  popularity,  you  will  allow.  Sir,  is 
so  often  acquired  by  false  means,  be- 
stowed on  worthless  objects,  and  applied 
to  bad  ends,  that  an  Englishman  cannot 
be  too  cautious  on  whom  he  confers  it: 
— the  people  are  so  liable  to  be  impo^sed 
on  by  false  pretences,  that  we  are  not 
always  to  look  upon  their  favour  as  the 
badge  of  real  patriotism,  and  a  truly  pu- 
blic spirit;  for,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall 
find,  that  it  is  too  often  acquired  by  sU 
nister  methods,  in  order  to  carry  on  some 
crafty  and  pernicious  design. 

Whether  you.  Sir,  be  not  one  of  those 
popular  patriots  I  here  describe,  and 
who  abuse  the  favour  of  their  country- 
men, and  pervert  the  good  dispositioii  of 
a  wise  people,  may  appear  from  the  re- 
mainder of  my  history  of  your  politics, 
which  I  shall,  in  my  future  Letters,  more 
minutely  enter  into. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  with  equal 
shame  and  indignation,  that  I  shall  pur- 
sue the  sequel  oi'  this  narrative ;  and  I 
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could  wish  what  remains  to  be  told,  bu-jdeavour  to  convince  the  middle  class  of 
lied  in  deep  and  lasting  oblivion.  Not  J  people  that  they  do  not  feel  the  pressure 
Sir;,  for  the  sake  of  you  or  your  friends,  of  the  War  Taxes,  any  more  than  those 
Had  I  reason  to  believe   j^ou   culpable,  1  whom    he    is    please^    to     denominate 


#;liou]d  think  the  scene  could  not  be  ex 
posed  too  strongly,  nor  painted  in  colours 
too  hateful :  but,  for  the  disgrace  brought' 
on  the  city,  and  the  fatal  disasters  that 
may  be  the  consequence  of  jthat  disgrace 

—and  promoted  by »  ./but  let 

the  justice  of  the  nation  give  him  a  name  ! 
J  put  him  upon  his  country,  and  he  shall 
have  a  fair  trial.  To  condemn  the  great- 
est supposed  criminal,  before  such  trial, 
.were  unjust;  as  to  insult  him  otherwise 
is  ungenerous,  and  a-kin  to  the  very  cow- 
ardice it  pretends  to  abhor. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  &c.  Albion. 

December,  1809. 

"  THE  WAR  TAXES  ISO  BURTHENS." 

ToF.  Vs^.Blagdon,  Eso. 
Sir, — Several  of  the  observations  of 
J.  J-  W.  J.  upon  the  War  Taxes,  in  your 
KegistCi-  of  Dec.  27,  are  just;  but  there 
art  manij  people  who  are  great  sufferers 
l-'V  :hose  Taxes  of  which  your  correspon- 
lieiit  makes  so  light,  who  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  be  otherwise  than  what  he 
calls  *'  idle," — such  particularly  are  the 
middle  class  who  have  landed  property, 
the  rents  of  which  they  from  delicacy  or 
other  motives  do  not  raise  according  to 
the  increasing  pressure  of  the  times :  those 
also  who  have  annuiti-:23  from  the  funds, 
<&c,,  all  of  whom  now  sufier  doubly,  by 
t^e  said  War  Taxes,  and  the  decrease  in 
the  value  ofmonev^  You  would,  there- 
fore,  do  them  a  greatser  vice,  to  point  out 
any  means  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
layiiigion  farther  burthens,  if  not  to  de- 
creri::d  the  present;  and  it  has  surprised 
me  greath^that  ow^  method  which  ifc'ould 
only  be  disliked  by  rich  rogues,  because 
they  only  would  suffer  by-  it,  and  which 
in  ail  probability  would  double  the  pro- 
duce ,of  one  of  the  most  oppressive  Taxes, 
has  never  been  publicly  mentioned ; 
namely,   THE    having   a  valuation 

JUADE  BY. act  OF  PARLIAMENT,  OF 
ALL  THE  LANDED  PROPERTY  IN  THE 

KINGDOM,  by  which  io  assess  on  all 
octasions.  I  would  expatiate  upon  the 
juuness  and  great  advantages  of  the  plan, 
Lo.h  as  to  pii'operty,  and  giving  satisfac- 
tion tothe  most  deserving,  because  honest 
subjects;  but  I  will  leave  that  part  for 
you  to  do  if  you  think  proper;  or  perhaps 
your  correspondent  J.  J.W.J. ,  will  en- 


'^  idle;*'  Or,  again,  my  hint  may  induce 
Albion  to  come  forward  with  his  plan 
for  raising  400,000,000/.  sterling,  with- 
out the  tax  being  felt  by  any  class  of 
the  people.  Thus,  Sir,  your  Register  may 
be  expected  to  leaid  to  great  events,  of 
which,  however,  the  mortal  wounds  it 
must  give  to  Jacobinism,  certainly  is  not 
one  of  the  least.  With  my  best  wishes, 
therefore,  for  its  success,  I  am,  &c. 

Idle. 

SWEDISH  DOCUMENTS. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  SWEDEN 
AND  RUSSIA. 

Continued  from  page^f^O. 

-  -  -  -  -  it  being  well  understood  that 
such  as  become  subjects  of  either  of  the 
two  powers,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding 
article,  shall  have  no  right  to  claim  from 
the  sovereign  of  whom  they  have  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  the  annuities  or  pensions 
which  may  have  been  obtained  in  virtue 
of  acts  of  grace,  concessions,  or  appoint- 
ments'for  preceding  services. 

XII.  The  titles,  domains,  archives,  and 
other  documents,  public  and  private,  the 
plans  and  charts  of  fortresses,  towns,  and 
territories,  devolved  by  the  present  treaty 
to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias-,  including  the  cnarts  and  papers 
whichmay  be  deposited  in  the  surveyor's 
olfice,  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  up 
within  the  space  of  six  months ;  or  if  that 
period  shall  be  found  too  short,  at  the  la- 
test within  one  year. 

XIII.  Immediately  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications,  the  high  contracting^ 
parties  shall  remove  all  sequestrations 
which  may  have  been  placed  on  the  pro- 
perty or  revenues  of  the  respective  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  countries  and  the  pub- 
lic establishments  therein  situated. 

XIV.  The  debts,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, contracted  by  the  Fins  in  Sweden 
and,  vice  versa,  by  the  vSweVles  in  Fin- 
land, shall  be  discharged  oTi  the  terms 
and  conditions  stipulated.  *''*'"^^"  ' 

XV.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  high 
contractihgp.arties,  to  whom  inheritances 
may  fall  in  the  states  of 'one  or  the  other, 
may,  wifhdut  obstacle,  take  possession  of 
the  same,  and  enjoy  it  under  the  protec- 
tiorr  of  the  laws.     Tiie  exercise  of  Ifhis 
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right,  however,  in  Finland,  is  subject  to 
the  stipulations  of  article  X.  in  virtue  of 
which  the  proprietor  shall  either  fix  his 
residence  in  the  country,  or  sell  the  inhe 
ritance  within  three  years. 

XVI.  Tiie  duration  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  the  high  contracting 
Parties  being  limited  to  the  17th  (29th) 
October,  1811,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  consents  not  to  reckon  its  inter- 
ruption during  the  war ;  and  that  the 
said  Treaty  shall  continue  in  force  until 
the  ist  (13th)  of  February,  1813,  with 
respect  to  every  thing  not  contrary  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  Commercial  Mani- 
festo issued  at  St.  Petersburgh,  January 
1,  1809. 

XVII.  The  territories  incorporated  with 
the  Russian  Empirein  virtue  of  this  Trea- 
ty, being  attached  to  Sweden  b}^  com- 
mercial relations,  which  long  intercourse. 


XIX.  With  respect  to  salutes  at  sea 
the  two  high  contracting  parties  agree 
to  regulate  them  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  perfect  equality  between  the  two 
Crowns.  When  their  vessels  of  war  meet 
at  sea,  the  salutes  shall  take  place  in  con- 


neighbourhood,  and  reciprocal  wants 
have  rendered  almost  indispensible  ;  the 
high  contracting  parties,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving to  their  subjects  these  means  of 
mutual  advantage,  agree  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for 
consolidating  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
until  they  come  to  an  understanding  on 
this  subject,  the  Fins  shall  have  the  pow- 
er of  importing  from  Sweden,  ore,  smelted 
iron,  lime,  stones  for  building  smelting 
furnaces,  and  in  general  all  the  other 
productions  of  the  soil  of  Sweden. 

In  return  the  Swedes  may  export  from 
Finland,  cattle,  fish,  corn,  cloth,  pitch, 
planks,  wooden  utensils  of  all  kinds,  wood 
for  building,  and,  in  general,  all  the  other 
productions  of  the  soil  of  the  Grand 
Duchy. 

This  traffic  shall  be  re-established  and 
maintained  to  the  1st  (13th)  of  October, 
1811,  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
no  interruption  or  burthen,  with  the  re- 
servation of  such  restrictions  as  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  two  states  may 
render  necessary.     •* 

XVIII.  The  annual  exportation  of 
50,000  tschetwerts  of  corn  purchased  in 
the  ports  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  or  of 
the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Russia,  is  grant- 
ed to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
free  of  the  export  duty,  on  proof  being 
shovvnth  at  the  purchase  has  been  madejon 


his  account,  or  in  virtue  of  his  authority. 
Years  of  scarcity  in  which  the  export- 
ation shall  be  prohibited  are  excepted, 
but  the  quantity  in  arrear  in  consequence 
of  such  order,  may  be  made  up  when 
the  prohibition  shall  be  removed. 


formity  to  the  rank  of  the  commanders, 
in  such  manner  that  he  who  holds  the 
superior  rank  shall  receive  the  first  salute, 
which  shall  be  returned  gun  for  gun.  If 
the  commanders  are  of  equal  rank,  no  sa- 
lute shall  take  place  on  either  side  :  be- 
fore castles,  fortresses,  and  at  the  entrance- 
of  ports,  the  party  arriving  shall  salute 
first,  and  the  salute  shall  be  returned  gun 
for  gun. 

XX.  Difficulties  which  may  arise  on 
points  not  determined  by  this  treaty, 
shall  be  discussed  and  settled  by  Ambas- 
sadors, or  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  re- 
spectively appointed,  who  shall  be  guid- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  has 
dictated  the  treaty. 

XXI.  This  treat}?-  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  two  contracting  powers  ;  and  the  ra- 
tifications exchanged  in  proper  and  due 
form  within  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  pos- 
sible, reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  treaty. 

In  faith  of  which  we,  the  undersigned, 
in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have  signed 
the  present  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  have 
thereto  affixed  our  seals. 
Done  atFriedricksham,this5-l7th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  Grace,  1809. 

Count  Nicolas  de  Romanzoff. 

David  Alopeus. 

Count  Stedinck. 

A.  F.  Skjoldebrand. 


ABSTRACT   OF    THE    NEW    CONSTITU- 
TION  OF  SWEDEN. 

Sec.  1  to  9. — The  Government  of  Swe- 
den shall  be  monarchical  and  hereditary, 
with  limitation  to  the  issue  male.  Th§ 
King  must  be  of  the  true  evangelical  re-» 
ligion,  and  must  govern  conformably  to 
this  Constitution,  and  with  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  Council  of  State  (Stats  Rad,) 
the  members  of  '.\  hich  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  King,  who  is  wholly  exempt 
from  responsibility,  but  the  Members  are 
responsible  for  their  advice.  The  Mem- 
bers must  be  natives  of  Sweden,  and  of 
the  true  evangelical  faith.  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  nine  Members,  viz.  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Judicial  Aiiaus,  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  six 
Counsellors,  of  whom  three  at  least  must 
be  civil  officers,  and  the  Chancellor  oi' 
ihe  Court.    The  ^Secretaries  of  State  shall 
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have  a  scat  in  the  Council,  whenever  any 
case  belonging    to  their  respective   de* 
partments  shall  be  under  deliberation.    A 
father  and  a  son,  or  two  brothers,  cannot 
be  Members  of  the  Council  at  the  same 
time.      There    are    four    Secretaries    of 
State,  namely,  one  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment, one  for  the  Home  Department, 
one  for  the  Exchequer  or  Financial  De- 
partment, and  one  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Department.     All  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment (except  the  diplomatic  or  foreign 
relations,  and  the  immediate  command  of 
the  navy  and  army)  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the 
King,  assisted  by  at  least  three  Members, 
exclusive  of  the  acting  Secretary,  which 
number  is  required  to  constitute  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
A  minute  shall  be  made  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council;  every  Member 
present  shall  be  unconditionally  bound  to 
give  his  advice,  but  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding is  vested  in  the  King,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  prerogative,  may  assent  or  dis- 
sent from  any  measure,  in  opposition  to 
the  votes  or  opinions  of  a//  the  Members: 
But  in  the  possible  event  of  the  decision 
of  his  Majesty  being  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  the  Members  are 
required  by  the  most  solemn  obligation 
to  remonstrate,  and  in  case  any  Member's 
opinion  shall  not  be  duly  recorded,  such 
Member  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  coun- 
selling and  abetting  the  King  in  his  un- 
constitutional decision. 

Sec.  9  to  13. — Before  any  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  King  in  Council,  it  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  a  Council  specially  apf)ointed  for 
hearing  it.  Ministerial  or  political  affairs 
are  to  be  considered  and  decided  by  the 
Kin 


Q,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prero- 
gative, must  take  the  advice  of  his  Mi- 
nister of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
t^'je  Chancellor  of  the  Council,  who  are 
responsible  for  their  advice.  The  King 
may  conclude  treaties  with  forei 
ers,  after  consulting  the  said  Minister  of 
State  and  Chancellor.  The  King,  previ- 
ous to  his  declaring  war  or  concluding 
peace,  must  state  to  the  Council  his  mo- 
tive for  so  doing,  and  the  Members  shall 
give  their  opinion  on  the  subject  under 
their  own  responsibility. 

Sec.  13  to  15. — The  supreme  command 
of  the  navy  and  army  is  vested  in  the 
King ;  as  also  the  ultimate  decision  in  all 
ma  ters  relative  thereto,  assisted  by  the 
Min;8-er  of  Sta^e  for  either  service,  who 
•hall  be  responsible  for  iheir  advice. 


Sec.  16. — The  King  cannot  deprive,  or 
cause  any  subject  to  be  deprived  of  his 
life,  liberty,  honour,  or  property,  without 
trial  and  judgment ;  nor  can  he  harrass 
or  persecute  any  person  for  his  religious 
opinions,  provided  the  promulgation  of 
them,  or  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  be 
not  injurious  to  the  community. 

Sec.  16  to  37 — relate  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  a  Council  of  Justice,  which  is  to 
consist  of  six  Noblemen  and  six  Com- 
moners, who  are  to  decide  in'judicial  af- 
fairs. The  King  has  also  two  votes,  and 
may  pardon  criminals,  and  mitigate  or 
commute  punishments. 

Sec.  27  to  31.— The  King  in  the  Coun- 
cil  of  State,  is  to  appoint  persons  to  ci- 
vil and  military  offices ;  as  also  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishops  in  the  manner  for- 
merly done. 

Sec.  32 — Ambassadors,  Envoys,  &c.  to 
foreign  Courts,  are  to  be  nominated  by 
the  King,  in  the  presence  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  32  to  35 — ^Describe  the  manner  of 
appointing  civil  and  military  offices,  and 
what  officers  holding  situations  of  osten- 
sible trust  and  confidence,  may  be  remo*t 
ed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  having 
previously  signified  his  pleasure  to  the 
Council. 

Sec.  35  to  38.--The  King  cannot  ro- 
move  a  judge  from  his  office,  <xcept  for 
just  cause,  and  on  proof  of  criniinality. 
The  King  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
creating  noblemen,  whose  eldest  sons  and 
heirs  only  are  to  inherit  the  family  title. 
All  decrees  must  be  countersigned  by  a 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  38  to  40.— The  King  shall  not 
quit  the  kingdom  without  consulting  the 
Council,  who,  in  the  event  of  his  depar- 
ture, is  to  govern  in  his  absence. 

Sec.  40  to  48. — Declare,  that  the  Prince 
or  King  shall  be  of  age  at  21,  and  on  his 
not  having  heirs  male,  the  Diet  shall  be 
assembled  and  choose  a  successor.  No 
Prince  of  the  blood  can  marry  without 
the  King's  consent;  neither  the  Crown 
Prince  nor  the  other  Princes  can  hold  any 
hereditary  office.  The  King  appoints  all 
his  officers  of  the  court  and  household. 

Sec.  49. — The  states  of  the  kingdom 
are  to  be  assembled  etery  5th  year  at 
Stockholm. 

Sec.  49  to  90— Regulate  the  mode  of 

electing  Members  of   the   Diet.       The 

King  cannot  impose  any  taxes  without 

'he  consent  of  the  Diet,  and  the  bank  is 

under    the  immediate  contruul  of   th 
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States  of  the  kingdom.  The  King  can- 
not negociate  loans  within  the  kingdom, 
nor  in  foreign  countries ;  nor  can  he  sell, 
dispose  of,  or  alienate,  any  province  be- 
longing to  the  kingdom,  nor  alter  the  va- 
lue of  the  current  coin. 

Sec.  90  to  94— Provide,  That  if  the 
King  continue  absent.more  than  a  tvielve- 
month,  the  Diet  must  be  assembled,  and 
the  King  be  informed  thereof.  That 
when  the  successor  is  not  of  age,  tho 
Diet  must  be  assembled,  and  appoint  a 
Eegency  to  govern  during  his  minority. 
When  the  King  is  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  is  to  attend  the  several  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, without,  however,  taking  any  part 
in  the  decisions. 

Sec,  94  to  107 — Explain  what  is  to  be 
done,^  should  the  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil neglect  assembling  the  Diet,  or  act 
contrary  to  their  duty ;  and  enjoin,  that 
at  each  Diet  a  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  inquiring  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministers,  Council,  and  Secreta- 
ries of  State. 

Sec.  108 — Regards  a  committee  for  su- 
perintending the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Sec.  109  to  114 — State,  that  no  Diet 
can  be  of  longer  duration  than  three 
months,  except  business  shall  require  it. 
No  man,  while  a  Member  of  the  Diet, 
can  be  accused,  or  deprived  of  his  liber- 
ty, for  his  actions  or  expressions  in  his 
respective  Ftate,  unless  the  particular 
state  to  which  he  belongs  shall  demand 
it.  No  Officer  of  the  Crown  must  influ- 
ence, by  his  authority,  in  the  election  of 
a  member  of  the  Diet,  &c« 

PORTUGUESE  DOCUMENT. 


Portuguese  Government.— Decr^^ 
of  the  Prime  Regent  of  Portugal,  da- 
ted Rio  Janeiro,  July  6,  1809. 
Governors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal 
and  the  Aigarves,  Friends ! — I,  the  Prince 
Regent,  send  unto  you  greeting,  as  unto 
those  whom  I  love  and  prize.  It  being  my 
principal  care  to  secure,  by  every  means 
possible,  the  independence  of  my  domi- 
nions, and  to  deliver  them  completely 
from  the  cruel  enemy  who  so  inhumanly, 
and  contrary  to  the  good  faith  of  treaties, 
has  invaded  the  States  of  my  Crown  in 
Europe,  and  has  never  eeased  making 
upon  them  the  most  unjust  war;  and  as  it 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  acknowledged  that, 
in  such  a  difficult  crisis,  nothini:^  can  more 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
than  a  Government  composed  of  a  small 
iwiubec  of  individuals 3    and  as,  on  the 


other,  it  is  indispen^ible  topreserre,  with 
my  ancient  and  faithful  a''y,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  not  only  the  best  under- 
standing, but  likewise  to  prove  to  him,ia 
the  most  evident  manner,  that  my  inten- 
tions are  not  difterent  from  those  by 
which  he  is  animated  iuthe  promotion  of 
the  common  cause,  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty may  continue,  in  the  same  efficaci- 
ous manner,  to  succour  Portugal  and  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula;  and  as  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  glorious  purpose, 
which  I  so  ardently  desire  to  effect,  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  most  extensive, 
firm,  and  reciprocal  confidence  ;  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty  having, made  knoivn 
his  principles  on  this  subject,  and  what  he 
judges  will  most  contribute  to  a  happy  re- 
sult, and  is  most  essential  to  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  peninsula;  I 
have  seen  tit  to  order  that  you  shall  be 
immediately  reduced  to  the  number  of 
three,  or  two  Governors,  having  a  delibe- 
rate vote  on  all  objects  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration, and  that  these  shall  be — the 
Patriarch  Eiectof  Lisbon,  the  Marquis  das 
Minas,  and  the  M annuls  Monteiro  Mor, 
President  of  the  Board  da  Conscienciae 
Ordens,  Don  Francis  Xavier  da  Cunha  e 
Menezer,perfor«>ingthe  functions  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which 
place  he  is  appointed  by  the  present  de- 
cree. It  is  further  my  pleasure  to  direct 
you  to  acknowledge  Sir  Arthur  Wellesly 
as  Marshal  General  of  my  Armies,  as  long 
as  he  shall  continue  in  the  command  of 
the  allied  Portuguese  and  English  forces, 
taking  then  his  rank  over  Marshal  Beres^ 
ford,  as  commander  in  chief;,  and  as  soon 
as  he  shall  have  been  recognized  as  such 
you  will  invite  him  to  all  the  sittings  of 
Government,  in  which  matters comeunder 
discussion  which  concern  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  or  important  determina- 
tions, whether  financial  or  others,  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  whole 
peninsula;  taking  his  opinion  and  advice 
on  all  subjects  of  that  nature ;  and  should 
he  be  absent  in  such  cases,  and  not  be  able 
to  assist  at  your  deliberations,  you  are  to 
apply  for  his  advice  in  writing,  if  possiblCj, 
giving  him  full  information  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  your  discus- 
sion and  determination  of  matters  of  the 
above  descri|)tion.  In  this  manner  the 
atfairs  of  Government  shall  be  conducted 
with  the  utmost  energy  and  harmony,  a» 
long  as  unfortunately  it  shall  not  be  possi- 
ble to  conclude  a  permanent  and  general 
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peace.,  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  thus 
be  convinced  that  it  is  my  earp-est  wish  to 
eradicate  the  general  viceotdifitrcnce  of 
opinion  between  the  Powers  who  niake 
common  cause ;  and  he  will  be  made  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  orders  which  I 
have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give, 


that  the  most  strenuous  eftbrts  shall  be i as  provinces.  -.  -  - 


rible  vicissitudes  of  so  unequal  a  combat, 
and  fortune,  subdued  by  your  enthusiasm^ 
rendered  you  homage^  and  bestowed  on 
you  victory  in  evvard  tor  your  valours 
The  immediate  efi'ectof  these  first  advan- 
tages was  the  recomposition  of  the  State, 
at  that  time  divided  into  oo  many  factions 


made  to  attain  that  safe  and  permanent 
peace  which  is  universally  desired,  by 
means  of  a  grand  display  of  all  the  forces 
and  resources  of  my  kingdom,  which  I 
can  only  flatter  myself  completely  to  re- 
cover by  the  most  powerful  means  and 
exertions.  The  Prince. 

Spain. — Manifesto,  ^a:z?zg  the  days 
when  the  General  Cortes  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy  are  to  be  convoked 
and  held ;    Dated  Royal  Alcazar  of 
Seville,  Oct.  28,  1809. 
Spaniards! — ]5y  a  combination  of  e-  ''• 
vents  as^sin^-iilaras  fortunate  ithasseemedi 
good  to  Providence,  that  in  this  terhible 
crisis  you  shall  not  advance  a  step  towards 
independence  without  likewise  advancing 
one  towards  liberty.  A  foolish  and  feeble 
tyranny,  in  order  to  rivet  your  fetters  and 
agravale  your  chains,  prepared  the  way 
for  French  despotism;,  which,  with  the  ter 


/'To  be  continued. J 


To  Correspondents. — Instead  of 
consuming  my  space  by  particularising 
the  numerou :  articles  w^iih  which  I  have 
been  favoured,  I  shall  only  entreat  the 
writers  of  them  to  reflect  for  a  moment, 
on  the  unfortunate  increase  of  the  Public 
Documents,  which  are  continually  want- 
ed for  reference ;  but  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  insert  with  any  degree 
of  regularity. — The  increase  of  such  pa- 
pers, prevents  me  from  giving  an  early 
insertion  to  many  valuable  communica- 

ons. 

Those  gentlemen  who  may  feel  inclin- 
ed to  transmit  me  their  sentiments  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  are  requested  not 
to  write  elaborate  letters,  but  to  comprise 
striking  facts  in  a  short  compass. 

The  Life  of  Cobbett  will  be  resamed  in 

the  next  number. 

...  .        r   .  1       *    •  Errata. — At  the  end  of  this  volume 

nbie  apparatus  ot  its  arms  and  victories,        •         -r-      ^         u-  u    •       n         •    j-     i 
J      '  '       ,  ,  •     ,  ^  ,       '.various  Errata,  which   m  all  periodical 

endeavoured  to  subject  voa  to  a  yoke  oh       »  • ,  ,  i         1,1'        ... 


iron.     It    at   first    exhibited    itself,  like 
every  new  tyranny.,  under    a  flatterins: 


works    are  unavoidable,  will  be  pointed 
out.  In  the  mean  time,  when  any  of  par- 


r      -^      I  '^  -^  I-  ■  "  I  •  ^ticular  importance  may  be  detected,  thev 

Torm,  and  its  political  impostors  presumed    i    n  u  r    i  •    .u  i-  ^ 

.,,,,'.  ,.'  ,^  .     ishall  be  specihed  m  the  succeedincf  num- 


they  should  gain  your  favour  by  promls 
ing  you  reforms  in  the  Administration,  and 
announcing,  in  a  constitution  framed  at 
their  pleasure,  the  empire  of  the  laws. — 
A  barbarous  and  absurd  contradiction, 
worthy  certainly  of  tbeir  insolence.  Would 
they  have  us  believe  that  the  moral  edifice 
of  the  liberty  and  fortune  of  a  nation  can 
be  securely  founded  on  usurpation,  ini- 
quity, and  treachery  ?  But  the  Spanish 
people,  who  were  the  first  of  modern  na- 
tions to  recognise  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  social  equilibrium,  that  people  who 
enjoyed  before  any  other  the  perogatives 
and  advantages  of  civil  liberty,  an<tknew 
to  oppose  to  arbitrary  power  the  eternal 
barrier  directed  by  justice,  will  borrow 
from  no  other  nation  maxims  of  prudence 
and  political  precaution  ;  and  tell  those 
impudent  legi^slators,  that  they  will  not 
acknowledge  as  laws  the  artifices  of  in- 
triguers, nor  the  mandates  'of  tyrants. 
Animated  by  this  generous  instinct,  and 
inflamed  with,  the  ijidignation  excited  by 
the  perfidy  with  which  yon  were  invaded, 
you  ran  to  -arms,  without  fearing  the  t£r- 


pecinea  m  tne  succeeding  num- 
bers. In  No.  13,  in  the  article  on  War 
Taxes,  col.  425.  line  32.  for  wishes  read 
riches. 

In  the  Letter  to  Earl  Moira,  col.  436. 
line  5.  for  abandon  society,  read,  aban- 
don that  society. 

Register  Office,  4  P.  M. — As  I  fore" 
see  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  ready  to 
go  by  this  night's  Post,  I  entreat  the 
public  not  to  write  on  the  subject  to 
the  NewsmeUy  as  the  postage  of  the 
letters  is  a  theme  of  perpetual  discon- 
tent. It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  ex^ 
plain  the  causes  of  occasional  disap- 
pointments ;  but  1  assure  my  reader^ 
that,  as  they  are  unavoidable,  they  arc 
far  more  annoying  to  me  than  to 
them  ! 


London  :  Edited,  priitttu,  ami  putiuslied  by 
and  for  F.  W.  BLAGDON,  of  the  Royal  Cock- 
pit, Westminster,  at  No.  76,  Fleet-street.  It 
is  requested  that  all  Letters  relative  to  this 
Paper  may  be  sent  (Post-paid)  io  the  Editor's 
residence. 
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,i**  England,  base  as  she  has  become,  is  still  my  country  ;  and  though  I  may  neiiher  retrieve  her 
character,  nor  prevent  her  destruction,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  partake  in  her 
fate!  I  feel  some  consolation,  too,  i«  reflecting,  that  if  my  children  should  outlive  the  storm, 
and  see  better  days,  they  will  remembir,  with  pride, — that  their  father  never  bowed 
THE  KNEE  TO  THE  REGicinES  OF  FraNce!!!" — Extract  from  Cobbetfs  Third  Letter  to  Lord 
Haivfcesburt/j  published  on  the  Peace  of  1801. 
.  ■  ■  .. I        '  I,    .1      .  I  ....  . — ^, 

.Contents: — Albion's  Third  Letter  to  Mr.  Waithman,  exposing  the  danger  of  allowing  him  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  the  unrejiecting  Citizens^  in  which  it  is  shownJgM  the  democratical  principles  of 
the  Com/uon'Councilmen  are^  in  a  great  degree^  oiving  to  his  despeJmS  harangues. -^Second  Letter  of 
J.  A.  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  Nobility^  showing  that  their  present  corruption  and  weakness  of  mindy 
have  ari<ienfrom  the  prevalence  af  French  principles. — Continuation'  of  J .  J.  W.  J.'s  Letter  on  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  y  containing  a  proposition  for  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Priestcraft. — Striking  Anec- 
dote  of  Cobbeti's  Honesty  ! — Letter  of  C.  F  proving  thai  the  War  Taxes  are  burthens',  but  such  as 
all  loyal  Englishmen  will  cheerfully  bear.— 'Reply  to  "  Idle,"  by  J  J.  W.  J. — Another  Chapter  of 
the  Life  of  the  Botley  Demagogue.,  in  which  a  forcible  illustration  is  given  of  the  profits  which  politi- 
cal writers  obtain^  when  they  devote  their  talents  to  the  support  of  established  Governments! — Continu- 
ation of  Public  Documants. 
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TO  MR,  WAITHMAN ; 

ON  THE  DANGER  OF  SUFFERING  HIM 
TO  DEBAUCH  THE  COMMON  HALL 
AND  COMMON  COUNCIL,  &c.  &c. 

Si  antiquitatem  species  est  vetusfissimOf  si  dignita- 
tem esc  honoratissiina,  si  jurisdictionem  est  capa- 
cissima.  Coke. 

If  you  look  to  its  antiquity,  it  is  most  ancient, — 
if  to  its  dignity,  it  is  most  honourable,— if  to 
its  jurisdiction,  it  is  most  extensive. 

By  ALBION. 

LETTER  III. 

Sir, — That  unhappy  monarch,  Charles 
the  First,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles, 
was  reported  to  say,  that  the  English 
were  a  grave  and  wise  people;  and,  in 
regard  to  his  own  atiairs,  only  concluded 
them  imposed  upon  or  misled.  Had  that 
generous  prince  been  now  alive,  to  ob- 
serve what  wild  and  inconsistent  whims 
catch  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  his 
opinion  would  probably  be  stiil  the  same; 
for  who  is  more  wise  than  he,  who  can 
pleasureably  submit  to  be  cheated  ? 

In  truth.  Sir,  the  English  still  retain 
that  placibility  in  their  dispositions,  for 
which  their  Saxon  forefathers  were  no- 
ted. Their  resentments  are  apt  to  lessen 
with  their  dangers;  their  compassion  to 
returnwiththeirsafety:  this  softness  makes 
their  minds  more  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions ;  credulous  pity  yields  to  the  tale 
of  feigned  distress,  and  judgment  sinks 
under  imaginary  woes.  In  this  critical 
disposition  are  the  minds  of  the  publjcat 
this  very  juncture;  and  you.  Sir,  are 
taking  advantage  of  such  a  state,  by  the 
publication  of  the  most  unwarrantable 
and  flagitious  harangues.  Their  false- 
hood  is  indeed  an  antidote  lo  their  malice 
with  all  who  can  think  or  judg€j  but  it  is 


with  concern  I  observe,  that  the  leven  of 
civil  commotion,  like  the  principles  of 
fever,  is  ever  the  most  easily  propagated 
and  stirred  up. 

The  public,  therefore,  is  rfot  to  expect 
that,  in  what  I  am  now  to  offer  to  the 
world,  I  shall  have  principally  in  view 
either  your  person  or  performances.  Ifc 
is  the  intention,  with  which  your  speech- 
es are  thrown  out,  that  I  am  to  combat ; 
I  am  to  obviate  the  prejudices  which  the 
credulity  of  the  Common  Council  has 
swallowed  ;  I  am  to  pull  off  the  mask 
which  imposition  wears,  and  show  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  the  necessity  that  exists 
of  guarding  their  honour,  their  wealth, 
and  their  rights  from  the  unremitting  at- 
tacks of  knaves,  enthusiasts,  and  Whigs. 

The  Corporation  of  London,  Sir,  were 
formerly  looked  up  to  with  veneration  by 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  but,  for  some 
time  past,  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  prin- 
cipal traces  of  their  former  characters; 
and,  instead  of  being  the  zealous  defend- 
ers of  our  constitutional  rights;  the  de- 
termined opposers  of  the  encroachments 
of  a  lawless  rabble,  and  declared  enemies 
of  abuse  and  sedition,  they  have  in  some 
mea.sure  become  the  servile  and  degraded 
instruments  of  every  innovator;  the  sup- 
porters and  approvers  of  a  democratical 
system,  which  threatens  the  destruction 
of  this  great  and  flourishing  empire. 

Look,  Sir,  at  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  while  instigated  by  you  and 
your  plebeian  faction,  for  a  considerable 
time  back.  Have  you  not  witnessed  the 
most  depraved  disposition  towards  de- 
mocracy .''  Have  you  not  seen  yourselC 
and  your  devoted  tools,  men  destitute  of 
all  talent  and  principle,  arrogantly  pre- 
suming to  take  a  lead  iu  that  Cpurt,  and 
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supporting  all  the  pernicious  measures 
by  which  the  peopjp  of  France  haye 
feeen  irapoTerished,  and  all  the  legitimate 
constitutions  of  the  continent  unflermined 
and  overv>  helmed  ? 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumepate  all 
the  instances  of  their  misconduct  from 
the  times  of  Eeckford  and  Wilkes  to  your 
©wn  day. — All  their  ignorant  and  trea- 
<^herous  addresses,  in  support  of  the  most 
V'ticgnstitutional  measures ;  all  of  which 
have  been  in  direct  oppositioji  to  the  de- 
clared opinions  to  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  Council,  ^s  well  as  the  senti- 
i^ients  of  their  fellow  citizens  at  large. 
Von  need  only  view  some  of  their  more 
recent  transactions,  erew  to  convince  your- 
self of  the  indispensible  necessity  of  ef- 
fecting a  reformation  in  the  corporate  bo- 
dy. Yog  h^ve  seen  them,  at  a  time  when 
^he  whole  country  was  filled  with  joy 
»nd  gladness,  at  the  ^ntry  of  the  best  ot 
Sovereigns  into  the  50th  year  of  his  im- 
mortal reign,  instead  of  exulting  in  so 
glorious  an  event,  with  unfeeling  sottish- 
ness  endeavouring  to  drown  the  tumuUu- 
pus  gladness  of  a  loyal  people,  by  pro- 
moting^ on  your  particular  suggestion, 
^uch  rae^n  and  contemptible  resolntions, 
as  \vere  best  calculated  to  suppress  illu- 
ininations,  and  the  discovery  of  that  ge- 
neral attachment  for  his  Majesty,  which, 
in  spite  of  such  malignant  eflibrts,  run 
liH£  a  flame  over  the  whole  extent  of  this 
land. 

These  proceedings,  connected  as  they 
are  with  the  late  MncoM5<i/M<iona/ conduct 
of  the  Common  Hall,  have  excited  the 


patience,  beyond  which  human  nature 
cannot  bear.''  It  now  remains  to  be  s^en 
whether  the  citizens  of  London  are  ar- 
rived at  that  point ;  whether  the  in^asur? 
of  their  guilt  or  their  suftiering«  be  yet 
full  J  whether  all  that  they  have  yet 
endured  from  you  and  your  faction,  nas 
at  length  roused  them  from  a  state  of 
torpor,  into  a  manly  assertion  of  their 
dignities;  and  whether  they  will  purge 
the  corporation  of  itsdemoeratical  raem«* 
bers,  and  place  in  their  room  men  of 
virtuous  princip*les — men  ^f  loyal  and. 
honourable  character^. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  throw  indiscri- 
minate odium  upon  ail  the  nitembers  o€. 
the  Common  Hall  or  Council.  There  are 
gentlemen  among  them  highly  entitled 
to  confidence  and  approbation  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  selecting  such  characters  was 
most  forcibly  evinced  during  the  late 
turbulent  sittings  of  the  superior  Courts, 
when,  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  these 
men,  the  majority  were  at  length  discom- 
fited and  forced  to  recede  from  their  for* 
mer  disgraceful  proceedings,  and  to  burn 
their  insolent  address  to  the  throne.  But 
if  any  thing  farther  was  wanting  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  citizens,  and  in- 
duce them  to  effectually  purge  the  Com- 
mon Council,  they  have  it  in  their  pro* 
ceedings  of  that  Court,  where  a  motion 
for  conveying  an  address  of  the  foulest 
nature — an  address  that  would  for  ever 
tarnish  the  British  name,  and  degrade  our 
national  councils,  was  only  lost  by  3 
votes ;  and  70  members  only  could  be 
found  to  vote  against  a  measure,  which 


derision  and  contempt  of  the  whole  conn- 1  veneration  for   our   Sovereign,  a  respect 


try  ;  and  while  you.  Sir,  have  promoted 
t^iis  ridicule — this  indignation  which  such 
infamous  principles  has  so  justly  merited, 
you  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  youn 
oicn  character  and  your  oivn  conduct  are 
deeply  implicated,  and  that  you  have 
brought  a  foul  reproach  not  only  upon 
your  fellow  citizenry  but  upon  yourself, 
whom  they  had  the  foliy  to  delegate. 

And  yet.  Sir,  alter  all  we  have  seen, 
after  all  these  glaiiiig  facts  rising  to  our 
view,  and  in  a  manner  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  world :  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  Copinuni  Council,  who  will  not,  if 
called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct  on 
next.  St.  Thomas's  day,  have  the  unparal- 
Jeled  assurance  to  stand  up  and  tell  the 
city,  that  he  has  unifornily,  faithfully, 
and  conscientiously,  discharged  his  duty 
to  his  fellow  citizcn.%,  to  his  King,  and  to 


b^f. country  ! ! ! 

.  "^(  *i;hc*^  L%"  Sir,  '< 


For  administration,  and  a  love  for  our 
country,  so  imperiously  required. 

I  do  not  mean  to  den v  that  there  have 
been  generally  some  splendid  exceptions 
to  this  particular  conduct;  and  that  posi- 
tions have  been  adopted  on  late  occa-^ 
sions,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
corporation  in  its  purest  days.  But  al- 
though these  instances  may  be  regarded 
as  hopes  that  there  exists  no  apprehen- 
sion, of  a  total  contagion,  they  are  me- 
lancholy instances  only;  in  which  the 
republican,  jacobin  faction  were  unable 
to  contend  against  the  resistless  pressure 
of  honour,  when  enforced  by  loyal  mem- 
bers; and  it  affords,  from  the  vigour  of 
the  contest,  additional  and  powerful  ar- 
guments, to  prove  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding such  men  as  you  from  the  body 
corporate. 

The    citizens   of  London,   Sir,  should 


a  Certain  degree  oljnot  consider  the  office  as  unimportant^  or 
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tiriworthy  of  being  filled  by  men  of  the 
tnost  distinguished  talents  and  loyalty. 
The  CoJ'poration  of  London  should  hold 
up  to  the  country  examples  of  dignity 
atid  decorum.  Seelnfj  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  contrary  examples — seeing  the 
discredit  which  attaches  to  themselves — 
Seeing,  in  fact,  how  their  own  welfare 
and  interests,  and  those  of  their  posieiity 
are  concerned,  it  is  surely  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  Corporate  body  in  the  United  King- 
dom should  be  conducted  wiih  dignity 
and  propriety,  and  its  decisions  be  found- 
ed on  the  immutable  and  unerring  laws 
of  the  constitution  of  the  land. 

The  citizens  are  now  about  to  exer- 
cise their  annual  right  of  chusing  per- 
sons to  represent  ihQvr.  in  Common  Coun- 
cil *j  I  would  entreat  them ,  Sir,  to  consider 
its  importance.  They  should  not  remain 
inactive  or  indifferent,  as  to  the  persons 
who  may  fill  tfi6  office.  They  should 
not  vote  for  men  merely  because  they 
are  good  neighbours,  agreeable  compani- 
ons, or  because,  upon  some  occasion, 
they  have  done  them  acts  of  civility  and 
kindness.  For  all  these  considerations 
gratitude  may  be  due;  but  it  should  be 
shown  in  some  other  way,  and  not  by 
violating  their  principles  and  their  con- 
licience  in  the  e:Jtercise  of  a  publTc  duty. 
They  should  remember  this  is  not  an  oc- 
casion on  which  they  are  calk;!  upon  to 
Confer  a  personal  favour,  but  to  exercise 
a  right,  upon  which  may  depend  much 
of  the  tranquillity  and  honour  of  the  em- 
pire. The  timed.  Sir,  are  tremend*ously 
a^vful,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have, 
through  the  corruption  and  treachery  of 
such  demagogues  as  you,  become  pro- 
strate at  the  feet  of  a  conqueror.  Let  us 
profit  by  their  errors  and  misfortunes.  The 
Corporation  of  London,  whatever  be  its 
decisions,  is  generally  followed  by  the 
country  at  large.  It  is,  next  to  Parlia- 
niertt,  t^Q  first  body  in  the  British  em- 
pire; it  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  may  be  considerably  the 
means  of  our  preservation  or  our  de- 
struction. If  properly  and  nobly  con- 
stituted, it  would  be  the  best  support  to 
government,  ana  a  constant  terror  to  li- 
centious and  vvicked  traitors. 

Let'  every  man,  then,  Sir,  exert  him- 
self. Let  him,  like  a  Britoii,  exercise  his 
dectire  fraiichise  freely.  The  citizens 
should  remember  ttie  olTice  is  an  annual 


one.  What  would  they  say,  were  seditioii 
to  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  this  privi- 
lege .^  Tiie  whole  city  would  start  up 
with  indignation  at  suth  an  attempt! 
Why  then  will  they  deprive  themselvei 
of  it?  Why  neglect  to  exercise  it;  or, 
what  is  much  worse,  exercise  it  without 
discrimination  ?  Every  man,  who  caii 
fill  the  office  with  advantage  to  his  fellovv 
citizens,  owes  it  to  them,  as  a  public  diiiy; 
to  come  forward  as  a  loyal  candidate — it 
is  an  imperious  duty; — and,  if  pfdper 
persons  do  not  offer  themselves^  the  citi- 
zens should  form  themselves  into  com- 
mittees, in  their  respective  wards,  to  pro- 
pose and  support  proper  candidates,  with- 
out putting  them  to  expence.  By  sucH 
exeriions,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  cor- 
ruptions you  have  introduced,  and  the  de- 
pravity and  imbecility  of  your  faction, 
the  reputation  of  the  city  may  yet  be 
saved,  and  the  office  of  a  member  of 
council  become  an  object  of  honourable 
ambition  to  men  of  character,  ability,  loy- 
alty, and  independence. 

The  dignity.  Sir,  of  which  you  hav^ 
bereaved  the  city,  and  the  Foveof  order 
and  submission  to  the  laws  which  your 
doctrines  tend  to  violate,  can  only  be 
preserved  by  committing  the  metropolitan 
administration  to  men  of  virtue  and  abi- 
lity. It  will  be  in  vain  to  check  thepro- 
gress  of  irreligion  and  licentiousness,  by 
punishing  such  crimes  in  one  individiial/ 
if  others,  like  you,  equally  culpable,  are 
rewarded  with  the  first  municipal  honoWri^ 
of  the  state-.  The  Virtu^es  of  the  most  esf^' 
emplary  prince  that  ever  swayed  a  see^p- 
tre,  can  never  warm  or  illuminate  the 
bodyi  of  his  people,  if  such  foul  mirrorV 
as  you  are  placed  in  the  parochial  offices^ 
to  refract  and  dissipate  their  rays  at  their 
first  emanation.  A  true  regard  for  sub- 
ordination can  never  be  inculcated  by; 
Iplacing  men,  ignorant  of  their  duty,  anc^ 
unacquainted  with  the  constitution  ot 
their  country,  at  the  head  of  thie  city  af- 
fairs, who  are  seen  one  day  to  exalt  the 
prerogative  of  the'  mayoralty  beyona 
itheir  legal  bounds,  and  the  next  yield'  to 
the  outrages  oi'  a  mob,  tamiely  permit- 
ting the  pei^on  of  the  chief  magistiraftf 
of  the  city  to  be  vn^nlted,  and  tiit3  order- 
ily  and  honour:ible*memberj  of  th4  coun- 
cil to- call  f-dr  protection  in  vain 


i'-S.^s 


*The  rcjctlep  s^blild  W  appiisW,  thkt^  tlie' 
Editofr  fcad  received  Ibis  Lttter  preriouf:  talast 
St. Thomas'' f^  dav 


Our  situ?. lion,  more  tlian  ever, recjiii res' 
able  /iVar/i',   gui.-td  by  itpr^/i^J    heartsV 
there   must   be  skill  m  contrivanceVaridF 
vigilance  in  exeeutioi?;     ><or  will  a'vrli^ 
cHuae   to  tru^t  thbse  vvhb  advo- 


people 

cate   the   cause  of   Fraate  :— Still    tht 
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honest  man  may  ask,  "  Who  are  to  be  the 
judges  of  men^*'  The  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple IS  not  always  \\ie  voice  of  God ;  nor 
does  Piovideace  always  aitbrd  them  such 
A  choice  of  men,  as  their  necessities  re- 
quire :  but  when  C(»mmon  sen^e  and  ex- 
ptrieuce  arc  pointed  out  as  guides  of  the 
people,  they  should  then  act  uprightly, 
and  L-ee  that  their  delej^aies  are  men  of 
prudence  and  integrity. 

It  was  a  prediction  in  the 
last  age,  that  england  could 
Never  fall  but  by  its  own  hands. 
* — To  prevent  that  tremendous  fall,  we 
should  at  least  take  counsel  from  the  fate 
of  fc;very  other  country.  Perhaps  Rome 
furnishes  an  apt  example  of  the  kind. 
The  decemviri,  a  college  of  magistrates, 
created  by  the  Honians  to  compile  and 
establish  municipal  laws,  acted  with  great 
success  and  utility,  and  advanced  the 
welfare  and  honvjur  of  the  state,  till  they 

•admitted  some  designi^ig  men  into  their 
councils,  in  defiance  of  the  people  who 
chose  them,  and  against  the  authority  un- 
der which  they  bad  a  title  to  act.  In 
consequence,  the  city  of  Rome  saw  itself 
under  a  liceutious  government ;  the  legal 
coiistitutlou  was  gone,  and  though  all  men 
complained,  yet  none  offered  to  help* 
While  the  Roman*  were  thus  desponding 
at  home,  they  were  despised  abroad  ;  the 
iieighbouiing  nations  were  provoked, 
that  dominion  should  still  subsist  in  a  ci- 
ty which  had  violated  it8  faith  to  m.\n 
and  God.  The  Roman  territories,  there- 
fore, were  invaded  by  the  Sabines,  and 
the  JEquians.  This  terrified  the  seditious 
faction.  Still  the  desperate  traitors  de- 
termined rather  to  sacrifice  their  country 
than  to  abandon  their  practices;  so  to 
war  they  went.,  but  with  miserable  suc- 
cess. They  managed  it  no  better  than 
they  did  the  state;  and  had  nQ  more  cre- 
dit in  the  camp  than  in  the  city.  The 
true  soldier  would  not  fight  under  detest- 
ed leaders,  but  ran  away  before  the  ene- 
my, and  very  honourably  suffered  a  pub- 
lic rout. 

Nor  did  this  loss  and  disgrace,  at  once 
tinusual  and  terrible  to  Rome,  at  all  move 
the  traitors  to  restore  the  city  to  its  legal 
magistracy;  they  went  on  in  the  manner 
of  the  grossest  usurpation,  till,  the  mea- 
sures of  their  iniquities  being  full,  ihey 
were  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  rigour 
of  the  state,  and   the  assistance  of  the 

*  j|rmy»  andi^ent  to  prison  and  to  banish- 

ljfji/;'Tj^i^s^n  fea^pily  changed  the  face  of 


atfairs  and  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  who^ 
being  restored  at  length,  to  law,  religion, 
and  government,  quickly-beat  the  enemy 
aut  of  the  territories  of  Rome  ;  that  very 
enemy,  who,  in  treasonable  circum- 
stances, had  beaten  them: 

Rome,  whilst  she  was  moral  and  free> 
that  is,  while  the  magistrates  defended 
her  Gods  and  her  laws,  could  defend  her- 
self against  all  the  world,  and  conquer  it; 
bur,  being  licentious,  that  is,  her  magis-' 
trates  becoming  blended  with  and  conta- 
minatea  15y  knaves,  enthusiasts,  and  im- 
postors, she  could  not  defend  herself 
against  her  own  factions,  nor  could  they 
defend  her  against  her  foreign  foes  and 
invaders  !  This  shows.  Sir,  that  those  ma- 
gistrates, that  are  at  absolute  defiance 
with  their  monarch,  with  reason,  and  vir- 
tue, either  cannot  subsist  long,  or  will 
not  suffer  the  nation  to  live  long,  if  they 
are  suffered  to  control  it ;  and  it  also 
shows  that  mighty  traitors,  rather  than 
net  rise  themselves,  will  pull  down  their 
country  about  their  heads! !  ! 

I  introduce  these  historical  facts,  be- 
cause I  see  the  name  of  the  present  Lord 
Mayor,  Sheriff  Wood,  and  other  city  ma- 
gistrates, supporting  the  rash  and  ill-ad- 
vised measures  you  so  frequently  intro- 
duce to  their  court.  It  does  not  follow 
that  I  consider  them  as  men  acting  with 
a  deliberate  and  malicious  intention,  or 
that  they  know  themselves  to  be  danger- 
ous enemies  to  the  church  and  state.  I 
believe  that  they  think  themselves  men 
of  honour,  and  that  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  the  idea,  that  their  conduct 
is  as  pernicious  to  the  country,  and  more 
so,  than  if  they  declared  against  it  avow- 
ed treason  and  hate.  They  have  been 
corrupted  by  such  imperceptible  degrees, 
that  they  are  unconscious  of  the  change. 
It  is  the  same  through  all  degenerate  life. 
The  instances  are  rare  of  men's  immedi- 
ately passing  over  a  clear  marked  line  of 
virtue  into  declared  vice  and  corruption. 
There  are  a  sort  of  middle  tints  and 
shades  between  the  two  extremes ;  there 
is  something  ever  uncertain  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  empires,  which  they  first 
pass  through,  and  which  renders  the 
change  easy  and  imperceptible.  There 
are  also  a  sort  of  splendid  impositions,  so 
well  contrived,  that,  at  the  very  time  the 
path  of  loyalty  and  rectitude  is  quitted 
for  ever,  men  seem  to  be  advancing  into 
some  higher  and  nobler  road  of  public 
conduct.  Not  that  such  impositions  are 
strong  enough  in  themselves,  but  a  pow- 
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erful  interest,  often  concealed  from  those 
whom  it  affects,  works  at  the  bottom,  and 
secures  the  operation.  Men,  Sir,  are 
thus  debauched  away  from  those  legiti- 
mate connections,  which  theyihad  formed 
on  a  judgment,  early  perhaps,  but  suiTi- 
ciently  mature,  and  wholly  unbiassed. 
They  do  not  quit  them  on  any  ground 
of  complaint,  for  grounds  of  just  com- 
plaint may  exist,  but  upon  the  flattering 
and  most  dangerous  of  all  principles, 
that  o^  mending  what  is  in  need  of  no  re- 
pair. Gradually  they  are  habituated  to 
other  company ;  and  a  change  in  their 
habitudes  soon  make  a  change  in  their 
opinions.  Certain  persons  are  no  longer 
so  very  frightful,  when  they  come  to  be 
known  and  to  be  serviceable.  As  to  their 
old  friends,  the  transition  is  easy  ;  from 
friendship  to  civility;  from  civiity  to  en- 
mity : — few  are  the  steps  afterwards  from 
dereliction  to  persecution  and  brutality  I 
Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  sedi- 
tion, and  better  knit  in  their  limbs,  when 
the  occasion  requires  it,  they  become  ca- 
pable of  sacrificing  those  very  persons  to 
whom  they  had  before  sacrificed  their 
original  friends.  It  is  now  only  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  to  alter  an 
opinion  or  to  betray  a  connection.  Fre 
quently  relinquishing  one  set  of  opposi- 
tionists and  adopting  another,  they  grow 
into  a  total  indifference  of  human  feeling, 
as  they  had  before  to  moral  obligation, 
until,  at  ierigth,  no  one  original  impres- 
sion remains  upon  their  minds;  every 
principle  is  obliterated;  every  sentiment 
effaced — *'  Neque  fccmina,  amissd  pre" 
dicitia,  alia  abnuerit'^ — the  wretch  who 
has  lost  her  chastity  shrinks  at  no  other 
crime  1 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  by  vapours 
recovers  in  the  open  air,  so  a  city  Coun- 
cil, discontented  without  any  cause,will,  I 
trust,  return  to  its  wits  and  to  its  alliance, 
when  a  little  pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflec- 
tion. Nothing,  Sir,  is  necessary,  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  but  to  consider  your  cry 
of  alarm  to  be  fiilse.  To  make  conces- 
sions, as  Sheriff  Atkins  imprudently  did,  is 
to  encourage  your  encroachments.  Let 
the  Common  Council  despise  your  faction, 
and  the  disappointed  people  will  soon  de- 
ride and  despise  both  you  and  it.  That 
this  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of^  Sir^  your  obedient 
servant, 

Albion. 

Pec.  II,  1809. 


ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF   THE  BRITISH 
NOBILITY. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  have,  in  a  former  letter,  made 
some  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  con- 
duct necesaary  \o  be  observed  by  the 
higher  order  of  subjects ;  showing  that 
the  maiuLenance  of  an  established  go- 
vernment depends  on  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  on  acquitting  tueriiselves 
faithfully  of  those  duties  implied  in  rank, 
and  expected  from  all  men  in  exalted 
stations — I  say  expected,  because  the  in- 
feiior  classes  look  up  to  their  superiors, 
in  all  things,  but  more  especially  in  spe- 
culative matters,  as  infallible  guides; 
therefore,  the  conduct  of  the  great  in  all 
countries,  and  under  all  forms  of  goyern- 
ment,  gives  a  never  failing  impulse  to 
that  of  the  people.  This  TRUTH  requires 
no  other  exemp'ification,  than  a  recur- 
rence to  the  1  lench  Revolution  and  its 
causes;  nor  should  one  suppose,  does  it 
need  any  other  evidence  to  deter  the  Bri- 
tish nobility  from  actmg  in  a  like  man- 
ner, than  a  momentary  reflection  on  the 
dreadful  consequences  that  resulted  from 
such  misconduct. 

In  my  first  letter,  I  endeavoured  to 
light  up  this  Pharos,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  country,  to  enable  us  to  steer  clear 
of  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  party,  anar- 
chy, and  FACTION,  which  shipwrecked 
the  French  monarchy ;  but,  conspicuous 
as  the  beacon  is,  and  inevitable  as  is  the 
fate  which  it  warns  us  to  avoid,  we  are,, 
nevertheless,  sailing  (regardless  of  the 
danger)  in  the  very  same  track.  In  all 
perilous  cases — to  continue  the  metaphor 
—without  the  officers  of  the  ship  unita 
and  do  their  duty,  the  exertioii8  of  the 
creiv  cannot  be  properly  directed ;  and 
when  once  the  vessel  has  struck  and  be- 
comes a  wreck,  confusion  ensues,— sub- 
ordination is  at  an  end, — and  iht  govern"- 
ed,  change  places  with  their  governors. 

It  is  a  painful  task  for  a  man,  who  lias 
always  held  it  to  be  an  indispensible  du- 
ty, to  live  in  the  strict  observance  of  those 
rules  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  so- 
ciety, to  speak  lightly  of  any  order  of 
men,  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  how  dis- 
agreeably then  must  it  be  for  him,  to 
withhold  general  respect  from  that  class, 
on  whom,  he  is  fully  convinced,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  well-regulated  society  de- 
pends. I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Blagdon,  it 
is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  write  upon 
this  subject ;  but,  as  I  consider  it  to  be 
one  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  cannot, 
consistently  with  what  I  believe  to  be  my 
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duty  to  my  King  and  Country,  forbear  ; 
and  T  hope  that  my  remarks  (proceeding 
from  such  motives),  will  be  favourably 
construt^d,  and  that  no  one  will  be  so  un- 
Qandid  as  to  suppo^se,  I  mean  to  cast  re- 
flections on  an  order,  for  which  1  en- 
tertain  the  highest  respf^ct. 

We  live  in  an  age,  Sir,  eager  after  no 
velly  and  experiments, — pleased  with 
new  inventions, and  l/^opm?«  speculations; 
\vbich>  in  their  ephemeral  succt  ssion,  serve 
only  tQ  arpuse  the  imagination,  but  do 
not  increase  the  physical  strenoth  of  the 
country,  nor  add  a  single  blessine  to  the 
collective  body  of  the  people.  ^ludeed, 
i%o  fiu-  from  the  generality  ofthese  mode)n 
itnprvvements  being  productive  of  good, 
their  operations  cannot  fail  to  haVe  a 
quite  contrary  effect ;  but,  as  I  do  not  in- 
tend at  present  to  enter  into  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  matter,  I  shall  jiot 
•dwell  upon  the  cause  of  a  decreasing  pea- 
santrij,  by  arguing  on  the  system  of  cow- 
solidating  farms ;  nor  on  the  diminution 
of  strength  and  hardihood  in  the  working 
'Glasses,  by  a  substitution  of  machinery  \y\ 
xh^  room  of  manual  1  <bour.  The.«e,  and 
niany  other  things  which  have  of  late 
years  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  pie- 
sent  profit  by  individuals,  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  general  good,  or  its  future 
tendency  to  cramp  the  efficient  force  of 
the  nation,  would  require  to'  be  largely 
discussed,  to  set  the  matter  in  its  proper 
light,  and  to  show,  at  one  broad  view,  its 
pconsistency  a^d  danger.  Although  a 
ipinute  consideration  of  this  subject  here, 
would  bear  strongly  in  support  of  the 
case  in  hand,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  in- 
novations only,  which  have  influenced 
tile  morals  and  conduct  of  the  present  ge- 
neration. 

Among  all  the  evils  of  modern  dedep- 
tion  that  have  been  played  off  under  the 
specious  mask  of  enlightening  the  pre- 
sent age,  none  have  been  so  pernicious 
to  society,  as  the  re^netnents  attempted 
on  practical  virtue.  I  appeal  to  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  all  good 
>vell-meaning  men,  to  consider  how 
grossly  the  system  of  ethics  has  been 
perverted  in  these  latter  times,  by  the  so- 
phistry of  wicked  designing  innovators, 
>«id  the  wild  effusions  of  visionary  /Aeo- 
psts;  teaching,  under  the  guise  of  mo- 
Vality,  tenets  subversive  of  its  fundarpen- 
tal  principles;  slurring  over  and  degrad- 
ing, the  indispensible  duties  attached  to 
locality,  in  one  general  and  unbounded 
diffusion  of.  philanthropy,  and  unlimited 
J^endicence,  beyond  th^  "ppwcr  of  mortal 
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practice;  and  to  attempt,  the  exercise  of 
which,  would  be  injurious  to  the  common 
welfare,  and  inimical  to  the  interest  of 
tluirch  and  state. 

By  tliis  false  doctrine  and  gross  misap- 
plication of  terms,  it  must  be  evident, 
even  to  superficial  observers,  that  a  shade 
is  throw  a  on  the  good  old  customs  of  our 
ancestors,  on  ancient  establi.shm*  nts,  that 
have  been  held  in  venerPtion  forLces; 
and  the  virtues  wiiich  we  have  not^the 
urace  to  imitate,  are  exploded,  because 
I  hey  ccin  be  proved  by  these  7i€W  mora- 
lists, to  be  shcrt  of  p*  rfection  ;--the  com- 
mon people  are  taught  to  disrc^iird  dis- 
tinctions of  ranii,  from  the  levelling  ideas 
of  equality; — to  judge  in  all  matters  of 
theology,  law,  and  policy,  agreeable  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  ilhiniinati.  and  lo  as- 
sume a  controling  povrer,  where  acquies- 
cence only  cj^n  be  of  service  to  their 
country,  "from  the  inculcation  of  natu- 
ral rights — and  these  are  called  mental 
improvements/ — Generated  by  our  pro- 
fessors of  universal  philanthrophy,  and 
assiduo'jsly  promulgated  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  Would  ""not  any  man,  Mr, 
Blagdon,  who  ha"*  a  spark  of  honour  or 
honesty  in  him, — any  loyalty  for  his  So- 
vereign, or  veneration  for  his  God;— who 
has  any  love  for  his  country,  or  feelings" 
of  compassion  fci*  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  countrymen;  I  say, 
would  not  such  a  man  regard  this  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  a  people,  as  a  most 
lamentable  degeneracy  of  the  age,  threat- 
ening anarchy  and  confusion,  in  the  dis- 
organization of  society,  to  the  certain 
misery  and  ruin  of  a  whole  nation.^ 

The  spring  from  whence  this  evil  flow- 
ed, is  the  ali-contaminating  fountain  of 
French  j^rinciples.  Habituated,  as  we 
long  had  been,  lo  imitate  them  in  exter- 
nal appearances,  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
ever  pleased  with  novelty,  adopted  their 
equalizing  ideas  also;  laying  aside  the 
discriminating  marks  of  dignity,  in  a  re- 
lincjuishmentof  ^ra/e,  and  seeking  to  lose 
their  hereditary  honours  in  the  crowd,  that 
familiarity  mi^ht  obliterate  all  distinc- 
'tions  of  rank:— To-day  perhaps  showing 
pigs  or  sheep  at  a  prize  e^^hibition,  to- 
morrow ''v/ith  four-in-hand,"  emulating 
1  mail-coach  driver,  or  deciding  an  im- 
portant controversy,  as  an  umpire  at  a 
boxin^^-match.  How  is  it  possible  that, 
behaviour,  so  contrary  to  that  of  our 
GREAT  ANCESTORS, — SO  repugnant  to  or- 
der and  necessary  subordiftqiion,  should 
not  make  a  democratical  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  peoplq.? 
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iThe  same  rile  channel  conveyed  to  us, 
also,  the  finished  system  of  FREE  THINK- 
ING; which  has  so  much  enlightened  the 
imderstandings  of  some  great  characters 
amongst  us,  that  the  nation  is  distracted 
^ith  opinions  (dressed  up  in  the  garb  of 
Equity,  toleration,  and  charity),  recom- 
mending improvements  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.— ^^Take  Caru  gentlemen,  what  you 
are  about,  lest  in  removing  a  par?  of  the 
venerable  old  fcchric  to  make  room  for 
your  novel  embellishments,  the  whole 
does  not  fall  about  y<)ur  ears;— and,  re- 
member! TOUCH  NOT  THE  PILLAR  OF 
SUPREMACY,  ON  WHICH  THE  PRE- 
EMINENCE OF  THE  ESTABLISHED 
'CHURCH  IS  PLACED;  for  it  supports  the 
throne  also,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear 
and  valuable  to  yourselves.  Finally,  to 
conclude  this  subject,  1  call  upon  you, 
'gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue ! — for  your  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake 
of  your  country,  to  weigh  well  the  ha- 
zards of  INNOVATION,  and  the  dangers  of 
PARtY  faction!  One  cannot  be  carried 
irtto  effect  without  a  shock  to  the  esta- 
blished government,  nor  can  the  other  be 
persisted  in  without  exciting  sedition, 
and  drawing  down  upon  us  all  its  detest- 
able results.  J.  A. 

York,  Dec.  30, 1809. 

LETTER  ON  CATHOLIC  EMANCIf»A- 
TION. 

^Continued  from  puge  494. 
The  second  observation  made  by  the 
l<earned  divine,  as  touching  the  perform- 
ance of  sinful  and  uiniawfut  proniises, 
might  as  well  not  have  been  introduced 
at  all ;  amd  as"  to  the  moral  part,  it  can  be 
best  explained  by  referring  to  the  latere- 
^tlHott  in  Ireland— there  we  shall  find 
an  ample  and  practical  illustration  of 
those  nice  moral  and  legal  considera- 
tions, in  all  their  brancli'fis  and  bearings. 
The  3d  observation  of  the  Rev.  Doctor, 
by  Way  of  plea  in  avoidance  andjustifi- 
catiion,  is  very  fine  indeed,  and  Well  cal- 
cQlated  to  amuse  infants ;  viz.  tHat,  "a 
rrtitn  i^  free  from  his  promise  wlieh/i  reli^a- 
sedfrom  it;"  and  to  which,  I  say,  he 
should  have  added,  in  the  bog-trotter  style, 
nti/  honey  !  b.y  way  of  a  corroborant,  and 
to  make  it  go  down.  The  4th  plea  is 
lint  quite  so  cleat  as  the  la«t ;  for*  the 
qXiestion  at  issue  bein^  as  to  the  obliga- 
tioH  to  perform  a  solenrrn  promise  when 
made;  it  surely  is  not  witb  the' obligifer,  but 
the' oMigee,  when  once-art  obligation  is  en- 
tered into,  to  cons'ider  t\\e  pernicioushess 
or  itsefuinietS)  <ff '  the  strict  performance; 


If  that  should  appear  clear  to  him  (the 
obligee)  likely  he  will,  ex  se^  excuje  the 
non-performance  in  loio. — If,  liovvever, 
ex.  gr.  I  promise  to  suffer  a  man  to  pais- 
ture  his  sheep  on  my  field",  although  it 
should  appear  upon  a  trial  that  tfeey  \^i\\ 
not  fatted  th^fdon,  it  iS  surely  not  in  my 
power  simply  to  refuse  the  performance 
of  my  promise,  quia  iM  sheep  do  not 
thrive  on  the  grasps. 

But,  Sir,  as  to  the  5th  anrf  last  article 
of  cogent  reasons  assigned,  in   the  face, 
of  noon-day,  for  non-performance,  I  must 
entirely  differ  from  the  learned  and  pious 
prelate,  quia  civilized  society  would  be 
in  a  very  sad  and  pitiabld  state  indeed, 
were  his  cogent  reason,  there  stated,  for 
getting  rid  of  a  serious  pro*&ise  or  en- 
gagement, to  be  acted  u'pon,  and  made  a 
precedent  to  go  by ;  namely/^^  If  ai  change 
"  in  circumstances  should  take  place  after 
"  the  promi^  made,  arid  before  the  ful- 
*'  filment,  such  as  would    have  occasion- 
'*  ed  th6  pairty  not  to  have  made  tbe  pro- 
"  mise,  had  it  been  for'ese-eii." — Here  is 
a  moot  point  for  disputants  of  no  very 
honest  or  boiioiirable   mindsl     In   this 
case,  agreeable  to  the  worthy  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  the  promise  should  fall  to  the 
ground,  instant et :  **  It  becomes  eo  iri" 
stant£,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cnange  takes 
place^  as  affecting  the  contracting  p^vir 
ties,    or   one  of  them,   null  and   voi^J'* 
This  is  very  fine,  truly !  What  then  would' 
become  of  all  public  and  private  eng;age- 
ments — fbe   solemn  assurances    of    the 
realm — the  confidence     of  mercKa;ht<r?^j 
This  would  surely   be   a  nidst  nice'  and 
ingenious  plea,  to  geVrid  of  a  bill  of  ex«- 
change  Or  promissory  note,  and  the  oWi- 
gation    to    pay!      Family    settlements 
might,  too,  be  very  conveniently  got  rid 
^of  in  this  way,  and  contracts  of  bargajn 
and  sale;  for,  if  the  parties,  changed  iii 
their  circumstances,  became  poor,  or  the 
bargain  proved  afterwards  a  losing  one, 
there  theni  would  be  an  end  to  the  pro- 
mise to  pay,  or  to  fulfil   any  part  of  the 
engagement!  !     Ex.  g*r.  Suppose  I  buy 
a  pig   (a  Very  changeable  subject  as  to 
value,  and  which  no  doubt  the  Rev.  Doc- 
tor is  Very  well  acquainted  with),  and 
that  I  give  a  promissory  note,  to  pay  at  a 
day  certain,  and  before  the  day  arrives, 
upon  which  I  solemjily  and  seriously  en*- 
gaged*  to  pay  the  pfceiium  valoris,  fixed 
on,  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  qua- 
druped takes  place,  and  it  becomes  not 
worth  half  the  price  I  engaged  to  pay,  I 
am  then  to  be  at  liberty,  from  '*  a  change 
"  of  circumstatices  intervening,  whicb^ 
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"had    I    foreseen,    I   would    not    have  land  mandates  at  Rome  !    My  blushes  for 
'^  bought  the   pig/^   to   avoid    the    con- jthe  toliy  and  supineness  of  mankind^  how- 


tract !  This  is  very  fnie  law  and  mora 
but  it  is  the  sum  total  and  final  conclu- 
sion of  the  Right  Re.v.  Prelate's  souvd  and 
sagacious  maxrms  of  jurisprudence,  ari- 
sing from  his  ''  notitict  rerum  divinarum 
et  liumanarum.^.** 

To  those  sophistical   pleas  J  certainly 


ever,  aic  lost  in  a  warm  glow  of  trans- 
port, at  the  present  eradication  of  the  hu- 
m- n  mind  ;  and  though  1  can  scarcely 
thick  with  patience  on  that  glorious  god- 
like being,  Henry  II.  of  England,  ha-, 
ving  been  obliged,  by  the  pope,  to  lash 
hnnself,  naked,  at  the  tomb  of  thai  saucy. 


should  not  have  troubled  aiyself,  or  you,,  wicked  priest  Thomas  a  Bccket,  in  1175, 
Sir,  to  refer,  only  to  follow  up  the  obscr-'l  yet  feliciiate  myself  with  the  ieflec» 
v^tion,  as  to  what  might  be  expected,  on  tion,  that  the  pope  is  now  the  most  con- 
entering  into  serious  and  solemn  treaty  jtempiible  Sovereign  in  Europe  (a  prison- 
with  such  casuists  and;  necromancers. —  jei  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte),  and  that 
^^ecromancers  did  I  say?  Yes,  fcrpnVA'f-  the  papal  authority,  which  was  once  the 


craft  and  necromancy  are  of  such  similar 
feature,  that  it  is  no  matter  by  which  we 
term  their  juggling  performances,  calcu- 
culated,  however,  only  to  amuse  weak 
minds;  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  I 
object  to  it,  for  \^  weak  minds,  oniy,  arc 
to  be  held  jn  subjection  to  nustnken 
practices  and  deceptions,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  keep  all  minds  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance, with  a  view  to  enslave  them; 
and  thus  it  is,  as  we  behold,  wi'h  the 
great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  flock 


rerror  and  the  scourgeof  the  earth,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  tyrant  of  France,  and 
with  emanations  from  which  all  coun- 
tries were  made  dead  drunk,  is  now,  not 
only  not  recognized,  but  seldom  thought 
of,  and  when  thought  of,  only  serves  to 
excite  laughter  and  disgust.  Why,  then, 
at  this  opening  day  of  reason,  which  ap- 
pears every  where  that  this  papal  influ* 
ence  had  enslaved  the  judgment,  think 
of  any  ymelioration  or  treaty,  that  could 
tend  to  foster  and  keep  alive  those  sacer- 


in  Ireland — they  are  kept  by  their  dotal  crimes,  tending  to  propagate  such 
learned  fathers  and  pastors,  in  a  very  con  'wicked  doctrines;  and,  above  all,  to  keep 
venient  and  perfect  state,  of  illiterate  and  a  whole  people  in  a  state  tif  savage  igno** 
savage  stupidity  and  sterility.  Instead,  ranee  and  superstition?  The  time,  thanks 
therefore,  of  entering  into  elaborare  dis-ito  enlightened  reason,  is  gone  by,  and  ve 
qursitions  and  disputations,  or  of  conceiv-j  have  even  been  told,  that  the  sacerdotal 

and  once  pre<  ious  habiliments  of  that 
same  Thomas  a  Becket,  were  long  since 
cor»verted  into  comfortable  campaigning 
breeches,  by  the  French  Sans  culottes  I 
Yet  now,  after  having  violated  every 
principle  of  virtue,  morality,  and  human 


ing  any  expediency  in  entering  upon  en- 
gagements with  persons  whose  promises, 
serious  and  solemn,  may  be  so  very  rea- 
dily got  rid  of,  we  should,  with  the  late 
Irish  Rebellion  and  its  actors  before  us, 
ever  avoid  any  engagements  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  by,  at 
least,  discouraging  the  growth  and 
propagation  of  that  plant,  which  has 
ever  proved  as  noxious  to  civil  society 
and  true  Christianity  as  hemlock  to  the 
flowery  mead.  At  all  periods,  and  in  all 
countries,  have  the  fathers  of  the  Roman 
church,  by  the  assistance  of  this  selfsame 
casuistry  and  priestcraft,  struggled  to  en- 
slave both  kings  and  people. — What  a 
powerful  engine,  worked  up  by  them, 
has  not  popish  superstition  been,  in  the 
cunning  rnana^,ement,  so  to  say,  of 
priests?  How  lamentable  is  it  to  think, 
that,  not  only  all  wlio  believed  priest- 
tricks,  but  all  who  had  good  sense  enough 
not  to  believe,  should,  for  so  many  centu- 
ries have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  prostrate 
submission  to  priestcraft  and  to  the  wil! 
and  dominion  of  a  fancied  vicegerent  from 
Heaven,  piesiding  and  issuing  his  bulls 
*  Vide  Just.  Inst, 


feeling,  in  the  recent  Irjsh  rebellion, 
where  the  priests  appeared  in  the  insig- 
nia of  their  order,  we  are  requited  to  en- 
ter into  treaty  with  them— after  having 
surpassed  in  cruelty  all  that  we  know  of 
the  worst  monsters  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
deep,  the  fell  hyaena  or  the  shark,  wc 
find  that  they  are  desirous  of  entering 
into  political  treaiies,and  to  feign  courtesy, 
are  bold  enough  to  ask  favours,  and  sophis- 
tical enough  to  mould  i\\e\v serious,  solemn^ 
and  voluntary  promises,  into  nullities, 
and  any  thing  that,  at  the  moment,  suits 
i^heir  juggling  schemes  and  worldly  ends. 
To  demonstrate  what  benefits  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  system,  which  has,  for  so 
many  hundred  years,  given  sanction  to 
every  enormity  that  strikes  the  soul  of 
man  with  horror,  may  remain  for  the  in* 
genioias  casuistry  and  sophistry  of  the 
priests  to  expound  and  explain. — But 
look,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  to  the  dreadtui 
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scene  of  the  late  Irish  rebellion. — Behold  Istill,    as   assuming    the   mask   o^  pie ti/. 


ther€,  a  monster  in  human  form,  a  hign 
priest  f  inter  mult  is  alios)  of   the    Ro- 
man rtJigion,  if  it   can  be  so  called,  col- 
lecting, by  fair  promises  and  sweet   per- 
suasion,   a    numerous,  simple,  and  fero- 
cious people,  around  him,  and    when    a 
plain  was  filled,  commanding   those   hi 
slavish  and  ignorant  followers,  his  well- 
trained  blood  hounds,  arRied  with  pike 
and  sacerdotals,  to  fall  upon  and  murder 
their   fellow  countrymen,-  the  unoilend- 
ing  Protestants! — -See  them  not  sparing 
age    or    sex,     but    butchering    all!!  — 
When  hare  the  deluded  and  .unfreuzied 
Jacobins  of  France  perpetrated,  in  the 
full  torrent  of  their  popular  frenzy,  such 
atrocities  as  the  cruel  priest  Murphy  (to 
whom  I  allude)  and  his  followers^  com- 
mitted in  cold  blood  ?    When  have  they 
hunted  down  their  fellow  creatures,  mas- 
sacred  children,  and  drank  their  blood 
from  fury,  and  given   their  yet  panting: 
members  to  be  devoured  by  pig^,  as  thove 
pious  CAm^taw*, headed  by  pious  priests, 
have  done  in    Ireland?     Learn  then,  ye 
priests,  and  remember,  that,  thejacobin 
cruelties  of  Paris,  horrible  thousrh  thev 
were,  seem  pity  and  tender  mercy  when 
compared  with  the  unchristian  and  tor- 
turing butcheries  and  cold  blocd  massa- 
cres, at  Vinegar  Hill,  at  Scullahogue,  at 
the  Bridge  of  Wexford,  not  to  talk  of 
those  of  former  times,  of  St.  Bartholo^ 
mew;  in  this  country,  in  Mexico,  in  Eu- 
rope at  large,  in  Asiay  and  in  every  place 
where  popery  ever  set   its    bloody   and 

merciless  hoof , 

I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this -subject, 
so  horrific,  without  observing,  that,  you 


But  above  all,   I   object  to    pope»y,  for. 
that,  contrary  to  the  very  first  principles, . 
of  Christianity  (as   the  Roinaui^Ls    must, 
confess),  and  as  originally  laid   down  in 
theory i  *'  Peace  and  good  will   toward 
men,'  religious  warfare,  peculation,  per-  - 
secution,  and  bloodshed,  have  pras:tically 
marked     its     footsteps    vvherevei     it    has 
trod.    The  rays  oi  dawning  reason,  iiow- 
ever,    have     every    where     broke     forth 
with  fuller  light  on  n)ankind,  and  it  has-  , 
tens  to  that  meridian  resplendence,  be- ". 
fore   which   those    plian  oms,   reused    by 
pious  jugglers,  will  van  i-h,  and,  "  like  the 
"  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a 
'*  wreck  behindj  f  !     Bui  the   poor  peo- 
ple of  Ireland   have   long    groaned,  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  do  still  groan  under 
[he   sacerdotal .  yoke;    and,  it    is    to  be 
fe^ared,  triey    will   continue   to  do  so,  as 
long  a9//Tt^5/cr£//if  is  tolerated   there,— 
vViiat  mu->i  have  been  the  opinion  of  that 
prie-it  (I   fear   um  jjstiy   formed),    who 
could  gravely  tell    his  fl  .ck,  wi^o  fi-ught 
cinder  his  8acerd<  tul   banners   in    ire. and 
in   1798,  that  he  caught  the  bullets  as 
they  fiew'^  Nor  wou  d  he  have  cttiem^M.ed   , 
to  ut.er  such  imposing  stuti,  inly  ihat  he 
knew,  wel;,the  sta'e  «>f  mental  dici[)line 
and    ignorance    in    which    he    kf  pt  that 
flock, — and  no  doubt  it  was,  t' r  his  truly 
priestlike  power   in  the  marvellous,  that 
father  Murphy,  the  wicked  necromancer 
alluded  to,  was    honoured    with    a    high 
command. 

Thus,  Ireland  (one  of  England's  best 
limb?)  has  long  been,  as  1  may  say, 
the  paradise  of  priests,  and  the  stage  of 
juggling    priesicraft ;    for    suiely     ^hey 


are  not  to  infer,  that  I  maintain  any  ani-  tiave  there  lorded  it  over    a  starving  and 


mosity  to  popery,  merely  because  its  ar 
tides  of  faith  differ  from  those  in  which 
I  was  bred  up,  or,  from  any  kind  of  fa- 
naticism, or  intolerancy  of  disposition. — I 
trust   my    heart  and  understanding    are 
above  snch  degrading  and   paltry  preju- 
dices, nor  can  1  fail  admiring   he  conse 
quences  attendant  on  the  Scocch  mode  of 
worship,  and  of  many  other  sects;  but  I 
abhor  every  thing  that  stops  the  current 
of  «!ober  opinion  and  prevents  its  course 
fr«m  ameliorating  our  condition  as  earth- 
ly bejngs — I  disapprove  particularly  of 
that  system  of  priest  juggling,  that  re 
quires  the  p«»ople  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
illiterate  ignorance.     A  system  of  craft, 
that,  in  ordaining  that  the  people  shi'uld 
not  search  the  Scriptures,  leaves  them  to 
merely  exist  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
simplicity,  and  I  abhor  all  this,  more 


slavisli  flock.  They  have, indt^^c,  both 
fed  their  sheep  and  starved  vh'^^m  tiiere, 
fA  pleasure.  Sv^metimes  indulgences, 
sov[kQi\me.>  privations,  sometimes  absolu- 
tions, some  mes  ptnances;  and  ail  these, 
as  a  pretended  safe  jiassport  to  heaven, 
of  which  ihey  have,  thrtjugh  St.  Peter, 
the  key  /.' — 

I  have  now  Sir,  only  one  observation 
more  to  make,  and  that  is,  to  oiler  a  plan 
for  sett  ing  all  ditierences,  both  civil  and 
rt.ligious,  in  futuro,  and  t;»  do  awav  all 
necessity  {'M' serious  ?ivA  solemn  promises, 
and  the  Arcac/i  of  them,  on  ihe  part  of  the 
Roman Catlndic  priesthood,  with  which,  I 
tmst,  all  parties  will  be  lully  pleased  and 
satisfied  ;  namely,  to  give  unrrt  the  Irish 
priestsa  stipend  for  life,  on  coudiiion  that, 
theymove  themselves  out  of  the  empire, ^n^, 
with  th^  other  hand,   to  admit  the  st^rv- 
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i»g  and  slavish  fldck  witkin  the  pale  of 
ihe  Constitution yOn  which  to  feed  and  fat- 
ten alike  with  every  g(K)d  subject.  These 
are  surely  not  to  blame,  but  their  pastors, 
their  spiritual  teachers,  who  have  taught 
them  to  bow  down  to  graven  imageSy  and 
which  they  cannot  deny  having  noade  a 
religious  practice  oi'  in  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  witness  the  Lady 
of  Loretto,  and  many  other  idols.  In 
a  few  years  they  v/ould  rejoice  at  the 
change,  and  until  then,  it  surely  would 
be  better  not  to  publicly  worship  at  all, 
than  in  the  practice  of  that  worship  be 
led  astray  by  superstition  and  idolatry 
At  all  events.  Sir,  should  this  equitable, 
wholesome  plan  not  be  timely  embraced, 
which,  as  a  friend  to  humanity,  I  strong 
}y    recommend,     the     change   is,    very 


» 


evidently,  of  itself,  fast  coming  about  all  a  packet ;  and,  if  the  Democrat  dares  to 


over  the  world,  and  (those  changes  in 
these  realms,  likely  keeping  pace  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe  where  papa* 
influence  had  flourished,)  the  people  of 
the  united  kingdom  may,  ere  it  be  long, 
have  to  bless  the  day  when  peppery  and 
priestcrafty  with  their  whole  train  of 
*^viis,  shall  have  vanished  into  air  !  — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sk,  yours,  &c. 

J.  J.  W.  J. 

GOBBETT'S  HONESTY. 
To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Es(J. 
SlE, — The  judging  of  a  man  out  of  his 
Qwn  mouth  is  surely  the  most  impanial 
judgment  which  can  be  passed  upon 
any  person ;  it  is  grounded  also  upon  the 
clearest  and  most  certain  evidence  ;  and 
it  enjoys  this  advantage  above  all  others, 
that,  being  founded  upon  his  own  admis- 
sion, it  excludes  the  culprit  from  having 
any  cause  of  complaint.  By  this  mode 
of' judging  the  Hampshire  Demagogue  in 
your  excellent  Register,  you  have  given 
the  greatest  siitisfacticm  to  a  number  of 
my  acqaaintance,  all  your  political 
friemls,  as  well  as  to  n>yself.  You  have 
substantially  proved  that  incendiary,  from- 
his  own  words,  to  be  otficious,  meddi'ing, 
obsiinate,  covetous,  overbearing,  brutish 
*in  manners  and  writing,  and  inhuman'. 
^y  the  same  iniallible  evidence,  you  have 
proved  him  to  be  a  tyrant  to  the  poor;,  an 
assassin  of  men's  fair  fame;  and  **  a  convict' 
edliar.*'  After  all  this,  itmay  be  thought 
a  work  of  supererogation,  to  produeeany 
anecdote  to  prove  this  wicked  servant 
to  be  a  villain.  Yet,  as  any  thing  thrown 
iwto  turbid  water,  by  creating  motion, 
markes  it  appear  more  thick  and  muddy. 


anecdote ;  which,  when  thrown  in  i- 
mongst  the  rest,  may,  I  hope,  assisf  itt 
preventing  persons  from  drinking  of  a 
stream  so  foal  and  poisonous.  Wheri 
Peter  Porcupine,  alias  William  Cobbett, 
wasdri  ven  in  universal  detCHtaiion  from  the 
VVeSterrt  continent,  for  hisfoul  and  daring 
libels,  and  his  beinff  a  spy  ;  he  took  his 
passage,  \fith  his  family,  m  the  packet 
i'crr  England;  and, oil  hn  arrival  in  his 
favourite  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  he  refused  to  pay  the  dttptain  his 
passage  money  !  The  captain,  a  nrtan  of 
honour,  not  wishing  to  defile  bis  charac- 
ter, by  a  dispatc  with  a  fellow  so  low> 
mean,  and  basse,  did  rio^  enforce  pay- 
ment by  law,  but  pet  op  with  the  loss; 
and  it  remain.4  unpaid,  1  believe,  to  this 
day.     The  sam'e  captain  nov^  eortimailds 


contradict  this  statement,  will,  I  maker  rj» 
doubt,  corifirm  the  arte^dote.  From  thi'S 
circumstance,  of  Cobbefi's  thus  having 
cheated  the  captain  of  a  consi^erjible  smn; 
and  from  a  paragraj)h  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Charles  Go«ld,  of  the  11th  of  March, 
1799,  signed  WiUidni  Cobbett ;  which 
says,  "if  any  m^ii  cart  prove  that  f  ever 
cheated  him  of  a  farthing,  "  I  will  say  that 
I  am  a  villain ;"  I  beg  leave  to  conclude, 
that  the  said  William  Cobbett  stands 
forth  a  self'convicted  villain  /  I  remaiit. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Philo  AnglUS. 

«  TFIE  WAR  TAXES  NO  BURTHENSV* 

Mr.  Blagdon, 
Having  been  a  reader  and  art  ad- 
mirer of  your  valuable  Register  from 
its  commencement)  and  recollecting  your 
inserting  a  Letter,  in  rcfur  first  number, 
signed  A.  P.,  advising  yxyu  to  st^er  a 
middle  course,  to  show  yourself  inder- 
pendent  of  any  party;  I  am  inducted  to 
hope  you  will  show  that  indtprnidence, 
by  inserting,  as  soon  as  confveniei^^,  the 
following  lines,  in  answer  to  your  learned 
and  ingenious  corPespondent  J.  J;  W.  J., 
who  ha«  taken  grejvt  papins  to  vshow;  in 
your  number  of  Dec.  ^,  tha*  the  ft^aY 
Taxes  are  no  hurfhenB  on  the  indusMous 
part  of  the  community.  Now*,  Sir,  Ibe^ 
leara  to  differ  very  widely  from  him  upon 
that  subject,  and  in  doing  this,  I  sliaU  not 
attemp^t  to  follow  him  through  his  elabo-- 
rate  exordium,  in  wdifich  he  has  certainly' 
shown  himself  a  cwnplete  master  of  hv^ 
subject,  but  only  advert  to  some  of  hie- 
data,  in  which  I  conceive  his  arguments^ 
will  not  bear  \mn  out.     I  cordla-Uy  agree 


I  be^  leaTe  to  send  you  the  fonovvingnvitte-hiro>  thAtth®  necessaries  of  life,  air 
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Avell  as  the  conveuienccs  and  luxuries, 
»re  doubled  iu  pricj  to  what  tLey  were 
before  the  French  revolutiou,  and  also 
that  the  War  Taxes  are  the  necessarry 
finances  for  carrying  oii  a  jwst  and  indis- 
pensable contest :  atul  as  1  acknowledge 
this,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  me 
a  declaimer  agaiqst  government:  No, 
Sir,  I  assure  you  I  an  one  of  its  sincere- 
est  friends.  3nt  it  is  wisely  observed,  by 
the  acute  and  luminous  author  of  the 
"  Pursuits  of  Literature,'*  that  an"  inju- 


I   am  Sir,  with   the  greatest  respect^ 
your  constant  reader  aad  udmirefj 

Bromley,  J^n.  8, 1810. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS 

OF 

WILLIAM  COBBETT, 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  DEMAGOGUE; 

Comprising  a  Review  of  his  WritivgSy  in  Avterietf 
and  in  Great  Britain. 


dicious  friend  is  worse  than  an  enemy. 
How  far  youi  correspondent  stands  in  that 
predicament    I  shall   not    assert,    being 
caH<?d  uj  on   purely  by  the  sacred  voice 
of  truih  to  oppose    a  tneory  delusive  in 
itself,  and  contrary  to  experience.     Jf  it 
were  not  so,  why  ha?  his  Majesty,  in  his 
various  speeches  from  ibe  throne,   seri- 
ou?\y  ueplovcd  the  necessity  he  was  un- 
der of  layinfi^  additi^^nal  burthens  on  his 
people  r     If  the  idea  of  your  correspon- 
dent be  jus^,  surely  thesie  vrords  of  his 
Majesty  were  a  work  of  supererogation, 
and  what   could  induce  him  to  say  that 
not   one  of  the  writers  in  favour  of  go- 
vernme;it,  not   even    the   immortal    Pitt 
himself,  when    advising  increased  taxa- 
tion^  ha,3  thrown  Ji  light  on  this  subject? — 
that  they  endeavoured  to  show  oniy,that, 
although    heavy,  they  were    necessary 
burthens,  and  as  such  tl^ey  ought  to   be 
borne  with  temper,  &c. ;  and  ajl  this  he 
says,   was   undoubtedly   fair   reasoning, 
pro  tanto*     Now,  Sir,  my  firm  opi«ion, 
faunded  on  those  best  of  guides,  reason 
and  experience,  is,  that  they  carried  the 
argument  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried ; 
and  it  is  a  maxim,  equally  true  ii)  logic 
as  in  law,  that,  by  proving  too  much  we 
prove  nothing ;  therefore.  Sir,  I  repeat, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  War 
Taxea  no  burthens,  your  correspondent 
e^ndeavours  to   prove   what    cannot   be 
proved,   and  therefore  proves  nothing  at 
all~theyare  acknowledged  byall  writers, 
and  by  all  readers  too,  that  I  have  con- 
versed with,  (not  a  few)  to  be  heavy  and 
expressive,  (hut!  allow)  necessary  bur- 
thens.    Nay,  Sir  J  I  am  willing  ta  go  far- 
ther, and  to   say,   that,  if  even  greater 
sacrifices,  were  necessary,  to  support  our 
venerableKing  and  glorious,  constitutioi^ 
we  oughtnpt  tp^rink  frommakit^theift, 
not  according  tQ  the  theory  of  your  cotv 
respondeiit,  by  shaving  them  from  one  tq 
atiother,  hut  hy  each  of  us,«Ucting  those 
talents,  of  wUa,tever  nature^  they,  may  be. 


**  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  the^j^ 
thou  wicked  servant." 


<*  Honesty  be  looks  upon  as  ft  starving  notion, 
next  door  neighbour  to  beggary.  Conscience, 
like  the  small-pox,  haunted  h in  when  be  was 
young  J  but  when  he  came  tayear»  of  inaturit]f 
and  business,  seeing  it  interfere  with  hia  interest^ 
he  gave  it  a  wring  by  the  nose,  and  kicked  it 
uown  stairs,  that  it  mi^ht  not  disturb  bis  CQCH- 
pauy." — Character  of  a  Whig. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Gommencemmtef  Cobbet€s  literary  career.-^Mdkes 
observations. — FceU  his  pride  hu^i.-^A  jfh^n^ 
thropi*  wish. — Goes  into  partnership  with  a  bookr 
seller. — Gains  nineieen-pence  halfpenny  by  his 
bargain. — Breaks  up  the  firm. -^ A  literary  list.-^ 
Tkratos  a  bone  to  the  Democrat s.-^Soars  to  the 
regions  of  Parnassus. -^Anecdote  of  a  ihe-p^ti- 
cian.^^Advice  to  pdttical  blockheads. 

Thr  adventures  of  Cobbet*,  and  of  ki* 
first  avowed  literary  production,  ("Obser* 
vatious  on  Priestley's  Emigration")'  2tr» 
very  amusing.  I'he  relation  oi  them>^ 
however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  owtj-  cnedit. 
The  Doctor's  landing  atr  New-  York^ 
says  Cobbett,  "  was  nothing  to  me,  nor 
to  any  body  else;  but  the  fulsome  andf^ 
consequential  addresses,  scat  him  bjc  fclw^ 
pretended  patriots,  and  his  cantiog  re- 
plies, at  once  calculated  to  flatter  bhe 
people  here,  [in  America],  and  to  degt'sdiO' 
his  country  and  mine,  was  something  to 
me.  It  was  my  business,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  every  man,  who  thinks  that  tmtlk 
ought  to  be  opposed  to  malice  am^  hy* 

pocrisy." 

Cobbett  accordingly  went  to.  work; 
and,  when  he  had  made  Ws  "  Observcm 
tims"  he  took  them  to  Mr.  Carey,  a 
booksellefi  «  Mr.  Carey/'  says  he,  "  re^ 
ceived  me  as  booksellers  generally  receiv*- 
authors,  (1  wiean  aathors  by  whonj  tjhey- 
hope  to  gei  but  littde  by) :  he  loefced  a|. 
the  title  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then 
at  me,  from  Itead  to  foot.  '  No,  my  led^ 
says,  he, '  I  doj^'t  tbinfeit  wktl  sjait'.** 

This  reception  seegi»  altaosJk  t«  har^ 
petriiiedthe  modest  y^n^h.  '*Mi/,fddf^ 
—God  rn  heaven  forgive  raePphilan- 
throp^'ca|fy;p4i:l^l>WB6  C«6bett,  ^'IbeUcvf? 
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that,  at  that  mr^m^xM,  I  wished  for  ano- 
ther yellow  fever  to  strike  the  city ;  not 
to  fiesifov  the  inhabitants,  but  to  furnish 
me  too  (I),  vvi'h  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet, 
TO  MAKE  ME  RjCH!" 

Justice,  ho  were?',  here  requires,  that 
we  fthou!d  allow  Cobbett  to  make  the 
amende  honorable.  '■'  Mr.  Carey/'  adHs 
lie,  *^  has  8oid  hundreds  of  the  Observa 
tions  ^ince  that  time,  and  therefore,  / 
dare  say,  he  highly  approved  of  them, 
when  he  c-ame  to  a  perusal.  At  any  rate, 
I  must  not  forget  to  say,  thai  he  behaved 
honourably  in  the  l)usiness;  for,  he  pro- 
mised not,  to  make  known  the  author, 
and  he  certainly  kept  his  word,  or  'he 
dis.-^overy  wouM"  not  have  been  reser- 
ved for  the  m'<vnh  of  June,  1796.  This 
circumstance,  considering  Mr.  Carey's 
politics,  is  greatly  to  his  honour,  and  has 
almost  wiped  fron^./ny  memory,  that 
contumejipus  •■  my  lad'/' 

The  next  bookseller  to  whom  our  ty- 
ro of  an'author  applied,  was  a  Mr.  Brad- 
ford ;  a  person  who,  as  some  of  Cobbett's 
Amnrican  enemies  assert,  put  a  coat  up- 
on his  back!  Cobbfttl,  however,  indig- 
iiantiy  rebuts  this  assertion.  **  I  assure 
the  reader,''  suys  he,  *'  (and  Mr.  Carey 
will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
say),  that,  wnen  1  offered  this  work  (the 
Observations  J  for'  publication,  I  had  as 
good  a  coat  upon  my  back,  as  ever  Mr. 


consent  to.  Was  in  the  title.  I  had  gi- 
ven the  pamphlet  the  double  title  of 
'  The  Tartu fe  Defected;  or.  Observa- 
tions, &c/  The  former  was  suppressed, 
though,  had  I  not  been  pretty  ceriairt 
that  every  press  in  the  city  was  as  little 
free  as  that  to  which  I  was  sending  it, 
the  Tartnffe  Detected  should  have  re- 
aiained;  for  the  person  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed,  merited  it  much  better  than 
the  character  so  named  by  Moliere." 

Mr.  Bradford  at  length  agreed  to  take 
the  pamphlet,  on  the  terms  of  "  what 
book^eWers  C2i\\  publishing  it  together;'* 
terms  which,  ultimately,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  author. 
*'  I  beg  the  reader,''  says  Cobbett,  "  if  he 
foresees  the  possibility  of  his  becoming 
author,  to  recollect  this  phrase  well.  Pub- 
lishing  it  together,  is  thus  managed  :  the 
bookseller  takes  the  work,  prints  it,  and 
defrays  all  expences  of  paper,  binding, 
&c  and  the  profits,  IF  ANY,  are  divided 
between  him  and  the  author. — Long  after 
the  Observations  were  sold  off,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford rendered  me  an  account  (undoubted- 
ly a  very  just  one)  of  the  sales.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  my  share  of  the  pro- 
fits (my  share  only)  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  one  shilling  and  seven  pence  half- 
penny, currency  of  the  State  of  Pensyl- 
vania,  (or  about  eleven  pence  three  far- 
things sterling)  quite  entirely  clear  of  all 


Biaijford,  or  any  of  his  brother  booksel-  deductions  whatsoever  ! — Now,  bulky  as 
sers,  put  on  in  their  lives;  and,  what  withis  sum  appears  in  words  at  length,  I 

presume,  that  when  Is.  7|d.  is  reduced 
to  figures,  no  one  will  suppose  it  suflfi- 
cient  to  put  a  coat  upon  my  back. 
If  my  poor  back  were  not  too  broad  [God 
knows,  the  superfices  of  the  animal  are 
pretty  extensive  !]  to  be  clothed  with  such 
a  sum  as  this,  God  knows  how  I  should 
bear  all  that  has  been,  and  is,  and  is  to 
be,  laid  on  it  by  the  unmerciful  DEMO* 
CRATS.  [The  men  now  after  Cobbett's 
own  heart.]  Why!  Is.  7|d.  would  not 
cover  the  back  of  a  Lilliputian  !  no,  not 
even  in  rags,  as  they  sell"  in  America. 

We  know  nothing  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  story  of  Mr.  Bradford  having  put  a 
coat  upon  Cobbett's  back  ;  but  Cobbett 
himself  allows,  that,  in  his  subsequent 
dealings  with  that  person,  who  published 
several  of  his  *' works,"  he  received 
some  hundreds  of  dollars  from  him,  as  the 
price  of  his  literary  labours. 

Cobbett  assures  us,  that  his  Observa- 
tions on  Priestley's  Emigration,  *'  did  no- 
contain  one  untruth,  one  anarchical,  int 
decent,  immoral,  or  irreligious  expres- 
sion."   If  this  assertion  be  not  itstlf  an 


7nore,  this  coat  was  my  own.  [Luc- 
ky dog!]  No  taylor  nor  shoemaker 
ever  had  my  name  in  his  hooks." — Per- 
haps there  were  reasons  for  this,  which 
Cobbett  would  rather  be  excused  from 
telling  us! 

Mr.  Bradford,  it  appear*,  after  examin- 
ing the  pamphlet,  hesitated,  and  want- 
ed to  know  if\/^obbett  could  not  make  it 
"a  little  more  popular  -y'  observing  that, 
unless  he  could,  h.e  feared  that  the  pub- 
lishing of  it  *' woi./rf  endanger  his  win- 
dows." "  More  popular,"  says  Cobbett, 
I  could  not  make  it ;"  and  he  adds,  what 
we  do  not  .scruple  to  receive,  as  o*ie  of 
his  rare  tr*fths — ''  i  NEVER  WAS  OF  AN 
accommodating       DISPOSITION      IN 

MY-liiFE!     The  only  alteration  I  would 

(l)  There  is  probably  a  tygographical  blunder 
in  thi«  s.ntence,  which  leaves  Cobbett's  real 
meaning  doubtful.  If  hf-  did  not  wish  that  the 
yeliow  fever  should  destroy  the  iuhabitants,  the 
adverb  **  too"''  is  superfluous;  if  he  ff/d  entertain 
this  pious  wish,  its  accouiplishmeut  would  have 
fiustratcd  his  primary  and  more  dnrlingf  object, 
that  of  being  made  "  ricK''  by  the  sale  of  his 
pamphlet. 
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untruth,  the  pamphlet,  considering  from 
whose  pen  it  issued,  ought  really  to  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  But,  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  Cobbett's  early  wri- 
tings present  "  a  curious  contrast  to  hi-: 
later  publications/'  For  an  elucidation 
of  this  position,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
motto  at  the  head  of  the  present  chapter. 

Cobbett's  nineteen-pence  halfpenny 
proved  so  difficult  of  digestion,  that,  after 
the  Observations,  he  "  published  it  to- 
gether" with  Mr.  Bradford  no  longer. 
'*  When  a  pamphlet,"  says  Cobbett,  "  was 
ready  for  the  press,  we  made  a  bargain 
for  it,  and  I  took  his  note  of  hand,  paya- 
ble in  one,  two,  or  three  months.  That 
the  public  may  know  exactly  what  gains 
I  have  derived  from  the  publications  that 
issued  from  Mr.  Bradford's,  I  here  sub- 
join a  list  of  them,  and  the  sums  received 
in  payment. 


**  Observations 

"  Bone  to  Gnaw,  1st  Part 

**  Kick  for  a  Bite 

"  Bone  to  Gnaw,  2d  Part 

"  Plain  English 

**  New  Year's  Gift 

**  Prospect 


« Total        405  21 

"  The  best  way,"  continues  Cobbett, 
*'  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  ge- 
nerosity of  my  bookseller  is,  to  tell  him, 
that,  upon  my  going  into  business  for 
myself,  I  offered  to  purchase  the  copy- 
rights of  these  pamphlets  at  the  same 
price  that  I  had  sold  them  at.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's refusing  to  sell,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  they  were  worth  more  than  he  gave 
me,  even  after  they  had  passed  through 
several  editions.  Let  it  not  be  said,  then, 
that  he  put  a  coat  upon  my  back/* 

The  ..ext  in  order  of  Cobbett's  works 
is  the  first  part  of  *'  A  Bone  to  gnaw  for 
the  Democrats ;"  m  the  preface  to  which 
he  aftects  to  be  extremely  witty,  and 
vastly  elegant,  and  makes  as  free  with 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Pantheon 
as  though  he  had  made  Homer  his  vade 
mecum.  Above  all  things,  he  cautions 
that  sex,  "  vulgarly  called  the  fair,"  but 
which, //e  says,  ''  ought  always  to  be  call- 
ed the  divine,"  not  to  meddle  with  this 
vile  bone.  "  Politics,'*  observes  this  dab- 
bler in  the  belles  lettres,  this  profomid 
grammarian,  "  politics  is  a  mixture  of  an- 
ger and  deceit,  and  these  are  the  murtai 
enemies  of  beauty.  The  instant  a  lady 
turns  politician,  farewell  the  smiles,  the 
'^dimples,  the  roses;  the  graces  abandon 
licr,  and  age  sets  his  seal  on  her  front. 


We  never  find  Hebe,  goddess  ever  fair 
and  ever  young,  chattering  politics  at  the 
table  of  the  gods;  and  though  Venus 
once  interposed  in  behalf  of  her  beloved 
Paris,  the  spear  of  Dtomede  laught  her, 
to  *  tremble  at  the  name  of  ari,ns\" 

Heaven  and  earth!  to  wnat  enchanted 
spot,  to  what  fairy  island  have  we  been 
thus  suddenly  transported,  from  the  semi*. 
barbarous  shores  of  America!  Still  far- 
ther to  deter  the  divine  sex  from  tlie  study- 
of  the  beauty  killing  science,  (Jobbett  re- 
lates, as  *'a  well-known  fact,"  that  when 
that  political  lady,  Mary  Woistoncraft, 
of  philosoohical  and  of  amorous  m.^mory, 
"  began  The  Rights  of  Woman ,  she  had 
as  fine  black  hair  as  you  would  wish  to^ 
see,  and  th^t,  b£f ore  the  second  sheet  of 
her  work,  went  to  the  press,  it  was  turned 
as  white  [as — but  never  mind  grammar,] 
and  a  great  deal  whiter  than  her  skin." 
Verily,  if  this  be  such  "  a  well  known 
fact,"  we  marvel  much,  that  Mr.  Godwin, 
the  husband  of  the  philosophical  Mary, 
amidst  his  minuteness  of  biographical  de- 
tail, in  recording  the  actions,  &iL'.  &c.  of 
his  wife,  should  not  once  have  alluded  td 
it! 

*'  I  declare,"  afterwards  observes  Cob- 
bett, in  the  same  lofty  strain  of  elegance 
and  sublimity,  *'  that  sooner  than  bleach 
one  auburn  ringlet,  or  even  a  single  hair ; 
sooner  than  rob  the  world  of  one  heaven- 
ly smile,  I  would  with  pleasure  see  my 
pamphlet  torn  up  to  light  the  pipes  of  a 
democratic  club,  or  burnt,  like  the  Poli- 
tical Progress{2),  by  the  hands  of  a  Scotch 
hangman,  or  even  loaded  with  applauses 
by  the  Philadelphia  Gazette." 

Cobbett,  after  these  poetical  flights, 
informs  us,  that  he  throws  his  Bone 
amongst  the  democrats,  **  as  amongst  a 
kennel  of  hounds:  let  them  snarl  and 
growl  OTer  it,  and  gnaw  it  and  slaver  it : 
[here^s  elegance  I]  the  more  they  wear 
out  their  fangs  this  way,  the  less  danger- 
ous will  be  their  bite  hereafter." — How 
ungenerous,  thus  to  abuse  a  class  of  men, 
fro!u  whom  his  future  friends  were  to  be 
selected  ! 

This  pamphlet  is  levelled  chiefly 
against  The  Political  Progress,  just  al- 
luded to,  and  against  the  deaiocraiic  neu\s- 
papers  of  America;  into  the  filth  and 
ordure  of  which  we  have  no  inclination  to 
wads.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  the 
present  short  Chapter,  with  applying  to 

(2)  The  Political  Progress  of  Britain,  a  seditious 
work,  published  in  Scotland,  iu  1793,  and  in 
America,  in  1794,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Callendev,  an  English  emigvaiit,  who  preferred 
America  to  Botany  Bay. 
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some  of  our  city  patriots,  the  following 
little  bit  of  advice,  which  the  Dema- 
gogue, in  his  Bone  to  Gnatv,  gives  to  the 
♦*  understrsppers  of  democratic  clubs :" — 
**  Lcatd  otf  your  bawling  and  your 
toasting,  go  home  and  sell  your  sic^ar 
and  your  muff,  [and  your  ready -made 
smaU''ttothes{S)i  and  y  our  invisiUe  petty- 
tMts]  and  leave  the  care  of  *  posterity' 
to  other  heads;  for,  when  the  hour  of 
discomfiturt  arrives,  your  Jack  Stravrs 
and  your  C.  Foxes,  [your  Burdetts  and 
your'  Cohbetts,  your  Wardles  and  your 
Waithmans]  will  leave  you  in  the  lurch. 
When  you  get  your  carcases  bastinadoed, 
#r,  whif:h  is  far  worse,  penned  up  within 
the  walls  of  a  gaol,  they  will  scotf  atyou, 
ftS  the  devil  does  at  a  baflfled  sinner/' 

Fbrrst. 


REPLY  TO  «  IDLE." 

"To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sir,— I   cannot   conceive    how    your 

correspondent,  who  ftiles  himself  Idle, 

ahould  have  so  much  mistaken  my  plain 

ttatcment  on  the  operation  of  the  taxes. 


people.     Each  appear*  as  so  many  parti- 
cles of  a  great  whole,  or  fts  the  steps  of  a 
ladder.      I   know,   however,   what   your 
correspondent  lAeans,  and  do  not  deny 
but  there  are  many  people  who  w\\\  sen- 
sibly feel  the  pressure  of  ihe  taxes ;  but 
he  takes  too  n#roiv  a  view  of,  as  well  as 
mistakes,  the  S'.^bject.    My  grand  distinc- 
tion was  not  as  relating  to  classes  or  ranks 
in  society,  but  as  concerniftg  the  indus- 
trious and  the  idle.— I  piaced  no  stress 
on  the   matter  of  high  or    low,  rich   or 
poor,  or  the  middle  between   those.      I 
mainained   that    the   industriotis  of  all 
chsses  and  degrees,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
are  not  only  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
the  taxes,  but  much  enriched  bf  the  sti- 
mulus  they  occasion    to    exertion,  and 
that  the  idle  and  inactive,  whether  poor 
ior  rich,  are  the  sole  bearers  of  the  bur- 
thens, in  proportion  to  their  means  and 
;wants.      But,  understanding,  I  say,  all 
your  correspondent  would  rtiean,  by  al- 
luding to  what  '  e  calls  the  middle  clasf 
of  people  (many  of  whom  arc,  no  doubt, 
of    the    number    of   the    idle),    I  must 
console  him  by  observing,  that,  I  have. 


I  certainly  drew  no  line  of  separation,  asU^^^j     answered  his  enquiries,  when  I 
to  Yfh3.thec2.\\s  ihe  middle  class  ^^  P^o-Laticed  th^t  the  greaB  body  of  the  peo^ 


pk.-^l  know  of  no  such  distinction.  The 
Iprada^ona, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
ia  poant  of  riche*,  are  innumerable,  and 
the  differences  as  various  in  this  country 
now,  asithe  pebbleson  the  sea-shore.  In  the 
buntcB  and  fisher  state,,  the  distinctions 
of  rank,  from  any  cause,  are,  I  may  say, 
unknown — the  same  in  the  shepherd 
state.  In  the  agricaltural  state,  scarcely 
more  than  thei  two  extremes  of  higher 
and  lower,  are  to  be  pereeived.^ — As  soon, 
however,  as  comraetce  comes  to  be 
known  and  practised,  cV'Cn  in  the  early 
dawn  thereof,  a  middle  or  third  distinc- 
tion  of  ranks  will    certainly  arise,   and 


plCi  as  being  of  the  industrious  descrip- 
tion, are  freed  of  the  taxes,  by  placing 
them  as  a  label  upon  the  subjects  of  traf- 
fic. Few,  indeed,  except  the  very  high  and 
extremely  rich,  are,  in  this  country,  idle 
loungers — almoft  all  are  active — instan* 
ces,  hwrever,  there  must  be  to  the  con- 
trary, such  as  some  widows,  some  anirui- 
tants,  some  small  landed  proprietors,  cu- 
rates, pensioners,  &c.  These  cannot  dig, 
and  to  beg  they  are  ashamed ;  but  I  atiK 
happy  to  think  there  arc  few  even  o£ 
these,  who  are  unable  to  shake  ot?  the ^ 
lond,  by  exertion  ip  the  path  of  riches. 
If  any  should  be  blind  to  their  own  inte- 


which,  with   the  other  two,  may  remain,^^^t  in  this  respect,  or,  who  have  it  not 
the  clear  distinctions  far  a  length  of  time| -^  ^heir  power  to  be  otherwise  than  idle. 


-but  when  the  various  arts  and  employ 
ments  of  a  highly-improved  State  of  so- 
ciety, in  a  great  commercial  country,, 
come  to  be  so  extensively  divided,  and 
various,  as  is  the  case  at  this  dav  with 
"Qs,  those  grand  outlines  will  be  softened 
down,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  remain  of 
the  former  distinction.  Hence,  in  this 
country,  the  classes  aj*e  almost  asr  nume- 
Hjus  as  the  several  employments  of  the 

(3)  Wc  bjive  been  iiiforiDed,  tlmt  a  certain  ^en- 
r/«i7mn)  ^slop-seller,  who  has  recently  made  him- 
self particularly  busy  in  a  certain  popular  as- 
^tembly,  was  formerly  «  person  of  note,  in  a  cer- 
tain notorious  society,  which  JicurUhed  about 
iNreWe  or^fifteen  years  ago. 


they  certainly  must  bear  their  abare  of 
the  burthens;  but  as  such  instances  are 
few,  compared  to  the  gm^rai^  practice,, 
they  do  not  demand  our  particular  regaid, 
when  taking  into  consideration  the  gene- 
ral  expediency — although  we  must  in- 
wardly commiserate  them,  they  caimot' 
he  held  in  contemplation  when  vreighincf 
the  public  interest.-— It  i«,  indeed,  in  vain* 
to  lament  even  the  most  hel{xlessr  cdcsei',- 
as  they  cannot,  in  any  way  tliat  I  can 
see,  be  relieved;  and  as  to^  insiancen^  of 
another  description,   produced  by  gfbsft' 
and  voluntary  negligeuee,  L  c<)n*idei^  it? 
a  fair  puiuishmetU^  t£atfhe  eikttrcfiie  la^y 
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and  itll^  lounger,  should,  \>y  bearing  a 
part  of  the  burthens,  niake  up  to  society 
in  thi?  way  for  the  mischief  he  does. 
J  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  W.  J. 
Clifton,  Jan.  13,1810. 

SPANLSH  MA;\'IFESTO. 
Continued  from  page  512. 
^  .  -  >  —  -  Or.i  enemies  thought  that 
they  had  sown  among  us  the  deadly  germ 
of  anarchy, and  did  not  »dvert  thatSpanish 
judgment  and  circumspection  were  always 
superior  to  French  machiavelisra.  With- 
out dispute,  without  violence,  a  Supreme 
Authority  was  established ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, after  having  astonished  the  world, 
with  the  spe^t^icleof  their  sublime  exalta- 
lion  and  their  victories,  filled  it  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  by  their  moderation 
#nd  discretion. 

The  Central  Jqnta  was  installed,  and  its 
first  care  was  to  announce  to  you,  that  if 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  the  first 
object  of  his  attention/  the  inferior  and 
permanent  felicity  of  the  State  was  the 
principle  in  importance :  to  leave  it  plung- 
ed into  the  flood  of  abuses,  prepared  for 
its  own  ruin  by  arbitrary  power,  would 
have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  qurpresent  Go- 
vernment, a  crime  as  enormous  as  to  deli- 
ver you  into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte; 
therefore,  when  the  turbulence  of  war  per- 
mitted, it  caused  to  resound  in  your  ears 
the  name  of  your  Cortes,  which  to  us  have 
ever  be^a  the  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  throne  of  national  Majesty,  a  name 
heretofore  pr©nounced  with  wtystery  by 
the  learned,  with  distrust  by  politicians, 
and  with  horror  by  tyrants,  but  which 
henceforth  signify  in  Spain  the  indestruc- 
tible base  of  the  monarchy,  the  most  se- 
cure sappocts  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  of  his  family,  a  right  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  Government  an  obligation. 

That  moral  resistance,  as  general  as 
sublime,  which  has  reduced  our  enemies 
to  confusion  and  despair  in  the  midst  of 
their  victories,  must  not  receive  less  vt*- 
ward.  Those  battles  which  are  lost,  those 
armies  which  are  desti'oyed,  not  without 
producing  new  battles,  creating  new  ar- 
mies, and  again  displaying  the  standard  of 
loyalty  on  the  ashes  and  ruins  whicl*  the 
enemies  abandon;  those  soldiers  who,  dis- 
persed in  one  action,  return  to  offer  theni- 
sf^lves  foi^ another;  that  populace,  which 
despoiled  of  alraostallthey  possessed,  re- 
turned to  their  homes  to  share  thewretched 
remaiRS  of  their-  property  wif.h  the  de- 


fenders of  their  country ;  that  concert  of 
lamentable  and  despairing  groans  and  pa- 
triotic songs ;  that  struggle,  in  fine,  of 
ferocity  and  barbarity  on  the  one  hand^aiid 
of  resistance  and  invincible  constancy  o» 
the  other,  present  a  whole  as  terrible  as 
magnificei^t^  which  Europe  contemplate* 
with  astonishment,  and  which  history  will 
one  day  record  in  letters  of  gold,  for  the 
admiration  and  example  of  posterity.  A 
people  so  magnanimous  and  generous- 
ought  only  to  be  governed  by  laws  whicb 
are  truly  such,  and  which  shall  bear  th« 
great  character  of  public  consent  and 
common  utility — a  character  which  ther 
can  only  receive  by  emanaiirig  from  the 
august  assembly  which  hat  been  annouuc- 
edto  you.  The  Junta  had  proposed  that  it 
should  be  held  during  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  year,  or  sooner^  if  circumstances 
should  permit.  But  in  the  time  which 
has  intervened  since  this  resolution,  a 
variety  of  public  events  have  agitited  the 
minds  of  the  ueople,  and  the  difference  of 
opinions  relative  to  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  and  the  re-esttblisbment  of 
our  fundamental  laws,  has  recalled  the  at^* 
tention  of  the  Junta  to  these  important  ob- 
jects, with  which  it  has  latterly  been  pro^ 
foundly  occupied.  It  has  been  recommend- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  thak  the  present  Go- 
vernment should  be  converted  into  a  Re- 
gency of  three  or  five  persons:  and  thii 
opinion  haa  been  represented  as  support* 
ed  by  one  of  our  ancient  laws,  applica- 
ble to  our  present  situation^  ^ut  the  si- 
tuation in  which  the  kingdom  was,  when 
the  French  threw  off  the  mask  of  friciKi- 
ship,  to  execute  their  treacherous  usurpa- 
tion, is  singular  in  our  history,  and  can- 
not have  been  foreseen  in  our  institutions^ 
Neither  the  infancy,  nor  the  insanity,  noF 
even  the  captivity  of  the  Prince,  in  t he- 
usual  way  in  which  these  evils  occur,  can 
be  compared  with  our  present  case,  and 
tlie  deplorable  situation  to  which  it  has 
reduced  us.  Apolitical  position  entirely 
new  requires  political  forms  and  princi- 
ples likewise  entirejy  new.  To  expel  the 
French,  to  restore  to  his  liberty  and  hi» 
ihrojie  our  adored  King,  and  to  establish 
solid  and  permaneatbasesof  good  govern* 
ment,  are  the  maxims  which  ga^ve  the  ina- 
pulse  to  our  Revolution,  are  those  which 
support  and  direct  it;  and  that  Govern- 
isecit  will  be  the  best  which  shall  most 
pjamoto  and  fulfil  these  three  wishes  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  Does  the*  Regency- 
of  which  tlut  Law  speaks  promise  us  this 
security  ?  Vv  hat,  inconv^nieRcies,  what 
daubers,  how:  many  divi&ious,  hsw  manv*^ 
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parlies,  howroany  ambitious  pretensions, 
within  and  without  the  kingdom;  how 
mucli,  and  how  just,  (ii^conteat  in  our 
Americas,  now  railed  to  have  a  share  in 
the  present  Government  ?  What  would 
betcnie  of  our  Cortes,  our  liberty,  the 
-cheering  prospects  of  future  welfare  and 
glory  uhicH  now  present  thein^^elves? 
What  noutd  become  of  the  object  most 
valuab'e  and  dear  to  the  Spanish  Nation— 
the  preserv.itHin  of  tlje  Rights  of  Ferdi- 
nand ?  The  advooales  for  this  Institution 
ought  to  shudder  at  the  immense  danger 
to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  andto 
bear  in  mind,  that  by  it  they  afforded  to 
the  Tyrant  a  new  opportunity  of  buying 
and  sellin*^  ihem.  Let  us  bow  with  reve- 
rence to  die  venerable  antiquity  of  the 
Law  ;  bill  let  us  profit  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  Let  us  open  our  annals  and 
trace  the  history  t>f  our  Regencies.  What 
shall  we  find  ? — a  piciure  equally  melan 
choly  and  frightful,  of  desolation,  of  civil 
war,  of  rapine,  and  of  human  depravity, 
in  unfortunate  Casnle. 

Doubiless,  in  great  states,  power  is  more 


class  with  which  the  meeting  of  this  a«- 
s,w:>i  assembly  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  should  be  carried  into  effect ;  and 
afterthis  declaration  it  is  quitesupcrfluous, 
not  to  say  malicious,  to  suspect  that  fu- 
ture Cortes  are  to  be  confined  to  the  rigid 
and  exclusive  forms  of  our  ancient  ones. 
Yes,  Spaniards,  you  arc  going  to  have  your 
Cortes,  and  the  national  representation 
will  in  them  be  as  perfect  and  full  as  it 
can  and  ought  to  be  in  an  assemblyofsuch 
high  importance  and  eminent  dignity. 
You  are  going  to  have  Cortes,  and  to  have 
them  immediately,  because  the  urgent 
situation  in  which  the  nation  is  placed, 
imperiously  demands  it,  and  at  what  time, 
gracious  God,  can  it  adopt  this  measure 
better  than  at  present  ?  When  an  obsti- 
nate war  has  exhausted  all  the  ordinary- 
means;  when  the  egotism  of  some  and 
the  ambition  of  others  debilitate  and  pa- 
ralyse the  efforts  of  the  government,  by 
their  opposition  or  indifference ;  when 
they  seek  to  eradicate  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  Monarchy,  which  is  union; 
when  the  Hydra  of  Federalism,  so  happily 


beneficially  exercued  by  few  than  by  jsilenced  tlie  preceding  year  by  the  crea- 
maijy.  Secrecy  in  deliberation,  unity  in  tion  of  the  Central  Power,  dares  again  to 
concert, activity  m  measures,  and  celerity  raise  its  poisonous  head,  and  endeavours 
in  execution  are  indi-^jjensable  requisites Ito  precipitate  us  into  the  dissolution  of 
for  the  favourable  issue  of  the  acts  ofjanarchy ;  when  the  subtility  of  our  ene- 
Government,    and   are    properties    of    aim:e«  is  watching  the  moment  when  our 


concentrated  authoiity  only.  The  Su- 
prenae  Junta  has  therefore  just  concen- 
trated itsoivn  with  th;U  prudent  circum- 
spection which  neither  expf'ses  the  state 
to  the  osciilailonscf  n  equent  upon  ev^' v 
change  of  Gove:  jnnent,  nor  maiejiallyj. 
affects  rhe  unity  of  the  body  which  is 
entrusted  wi.h  it;  Hencet>»rih  a  section 
composed  of  the  reim^vable  menibers, 
will  be  specially  invcsitd  v\ith  the  neces 


divisions  disunite  us,  to  destroy  the  State, 
and  to  erect  their  throne  on  the  ruin  which 
our  distractions  afford  them.-  ------ 

/"To  be  continued. J 


To  Correspondents. — It  was   not 
ntended  to  pass  over  the  audacious  fa- 
brications of  Waithman,  respecting  the 
sums  of  the  public  money,  received  by 
Lord  Castlereagh's  and  the  Marquis  of 


sary  author,  y  loducvU  those  measures  of  Hertford's  famdies;  but  there  will  be  no 


the  txecuiive  p<  wer,  which  from  fheir 
nature  require  sevocy,  energy,  and  <lfs- 
patch.  AnoLt^er  optaion,  ho.stde  lo  riie 
Retjency.  equally  cont  adicts  whatever 
innoati  •<*  mi»y  be  atttmpred  to  be  made 
in  Lhf  p  M-ica'  r'orm  whicii  the  (jovem- 
mtut  ha^  a'  prt  s^ni ,  and  ol  jects  *>  the  in- 
tended Cortes  as  an  inuffici-nt  it,  resen- 
tation,  if  »he\  irtMonsiiiuied  aci  !  fhijo- to 
the  ancifeM'  f«>rmaJi  ies,  as  ill  iuj  li  ».nd 
perlia-  -  liazar-i  .u^,  in  respect  to  »•  eni 
ciriu  us  voce;?;  in  -h  »rt,asu<eles>,  siii^  •  ?f  ,.  , 
supposes  Iha.  .he  superior  Junti.,  ere.   ..r  t^"' ^Q^- '^..1  houK 

iniii.cv!i;i.(|y  by  the  pe  jile,  ar»  'heir real 
repreen  it'ives.  But  the  Junta  had  tx- 
pres>ly  declared' to  the  naion,  that  its 
first  aiteniii  in  the  grr^l  obje  ci  wou  '\ 
be  occupied  with  the  number,  mode,  and 


occasion  to  copy  into  the  Register,  the 
reply  which  has  appeared  in  all  the  other 
papers. 

The  Gentleman  who  has  sent  me  the 
Report  <yf  Waithman^s  trial,  is  informed 
tr»at  1  l»ad  procured  the  same  thing  from 
the  Times  paper  ;  so  mat.  if  his  MS.  is 
worth  preserving,  he  may  have  it  again, 
witli  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken. 

Erratum.— In  the  letter  to  Wraith* 
man,  in  che  lasi  Uegister,  col.  496  line  26-, 


o:>i  i.oN  .  Luit.  u,  i,tw.U'  '  i«.  iiMjSk,^..  uy 
:«n{i  for  F.  VV.  BLA(;DON,of  the  Koyal  Cock- 
pit, VVe.st  umstn,  at  ^o.  76,  Fieet  street.  It 
is  ipqucstfd  that  all  Letters  relative  to  this 
P;  i)pr  may  be  stnt  (Post-paid)  to  the  Editor'* 
residence. 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  suffrage  sways 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  lad  obeys. 
Who  right  the  injur'd,  and  reward  the  brave, 

Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  pow'r  to  save! — Dar\tin. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Whoever  takes  the  most  superficial 
view  of  the  present  extraordinary  situa- 
tion of  this  empire,  will  hail  the  meeting 
of  our  Senate  with  similar  sensations  to 
those  which  a  sick  man  experiences  at 
the  sight  of  a  physician  in  whom  he 
places  unlimited  confidence.  Satisfied 
with  the  ability  and  integrity  of  him 
whom  he  has  authorised  to  watch  over 
his  constitution,  the  moment  he  makes  his 
appearance,  prepared  for  consultation, 
the  confidence  of  the  expecting  patient 
produces  an  instantaneous  efiect  upon  his 
whole  frame;  hi*  uneai^iness,  his  twitches, 
his  irritability,  or  his  actual  spasms,  sub- 
side ;  his  blood  freely  circulates ;  and 
though  nothing  may  be  done  by  the  doc- 
tor, yet  the  man's  alarm  is  at  an  end, 
merely  because  he  knows  that,  if  he  real- 
ly be  in  danger,  adequate  assistance  is  at 
hand  .' 

The  comparison  of  the  body  political 
with  the  body  corporeal  is  as  old  a  me- 
taphor as  any  which  man's  genius  has 
elicited,  and  the  similarity  between  the 
two  will  always  prevent  it  from  being  ob 
solete.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  which 
bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  another, 
in  all  its  physiological  ramifications,  as  the 
civil  constitution  bears  to  the  human 
one,  except  that,  in  the  former,  the  Mwrw- 
ly  members  are  beyond  all  proportion 
more  numerous  than  in  the  latter ;  and 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  it  always  did, 
but  now  does  more  than  ever,  require  the 
utmost  eflbrts  of  the  vital  powers  to  keep 
those  unruly  and  corrupt  members  in  a 
state  of  subjeption  !  Of  our  civil  Consti- 
tution, those  powers  undoubtedly  are  the 


more    important   operations  to  perform, 
never  were  vigour  and   vigilance   more 
necessary,     than    at  the   present    awful 
season.     There  is  not  an  eye  throughout 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  that  will  tiot 
be  anxiously  and  perpetually  fixed  upon 
the  proceedings  of  this  session ;  because 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  various  subjects 
that  have  agitated  the  public  mind,  the 
misfortunes  which  have  attended  all  our 
well-meant  endeavours  to  support  the  last 
spark  of  expiring  liberty  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  incessant  influence  of  dis- 
affection at  home  ; — -it  is  impossible,  un- 
der all  these  influences,  that  men  can  en- 
ter upon  the  discussion  of  public  matters 
without  some   predisposition   for   preju- 
dice.    Certainly,   party   virulence    was 
never  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  than  it 
has  attained  at  the  present  day  ;  and,  un- 
der the  mask  of  Patriotism,  the  visage  of 
Faction  will    continue  to  conceal  itself, 
while  it  labours  to  obtain  the  only  and 
never-ceasing    objects  of    its    ambition, 
POWER  AND  PLACE.     Thus,  it  w^ill  be 
in   vain  to  expect  that   the   Parliament 
will  be  allowed  to  employ  itself  in  dis- 
cussions for  the  benefit  of  the  country; 
for  even,  though  every  hour  ought  to  be 
devoted  by  our  Senators  to  the  devising 
of  means  to  overcome  the  designs  of  our 
implacable  enemy  ;  and  though,  in  such 
at  crisis,  all  party  animosity  ought  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  yet  it  is  too  evident,, 
that  the  first  weeks,  and  even  months  of 
the  session  will   be  consumed  in  ventin 
all   the  virulence  of  factious  malignity 
Torn  and  lacerated  as  the  breast  of  Bri- 
tain now  is  by  her  base  and  dege*ne:^te 
sons,   reflecting   and   unprejudiced  rae^i 
cannot  consider  the  vast  magnitude  of 
Houses  of  Parliament^  and  never  had  they  |  the  points  that  must  come  under  discus 
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sion,  without  a   generous  sympathy  for 
the   men  whose    situation    requires   that 
^he\'  should  resist  the  vvhok'  hrunt  of  the 
open  and  insidious  assaults  which  will  be 
iivdilii   upon    them.      The  varied  shapes 
and  species  of  the  intended  attacks  may 
be  readily  perceived  by  a  perusal  of  the 
diilercnt   party  and  seditious  newspapers 
of  the   last  ten  days. — U'  we  look  at  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday,  we  shalf» 
by  one  single    paragraph,   discover  the 
hopes  entertnincd  by  the  mortified  party 
to   whose    views   that  Journal   has    ever 
been  devoted. — It  is  hoped  that  the  arti- 
fices which   have   been  resorted   to  will 
place  ^linisters  in  a  minority,  and  thus 
<:ompel  them  to  resign  their  otfices  with- 
out even  waiting   for   the  opportunity  of 
justifying  themselves  against  the  accusa- 
tions  tliat   are    on    the    point   ef  being 
hiought  against  them.     The  language  of 
the  Chronicle  is,  indeed,  the  language  of 
desperation;  equally  foreign  to  true  pa- 
triotism as  to  justice  and  liberality.     By 
cautioning  the  members  not  to  identify 
themselves  with   Ministers,   lest  the  for- 
H^or  stwuld  take  upon  them  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  our   late  calamities,  its 
object  is  to  intimidate  the  members,  and 
prevent  them  voting  for  the  Address,  by 
prejudging  the  defence  which  Ministers 
will    make    of   their    conduct;    but   by 
which,  I  hope,  they  will  he  able  fully  to 
satisfy    the   nation,   that    the    calamities 
were  as  inevitable  as  the  measures  which 
led  to  them  were  grand  and  patriotic.    It 
is  always  easy  to  render  men  in   power 
the  objects  of  public  odium  ;  for,  to  eflect 
this  end,   it  is  only  necessary  to  oppose 
rant  and  declamation  to  plain  and  obvious 
statements    of  facts.     But  the   indepen- 
dent members  of   Parliament,  as  well  as 
t|i.e  loyal  and   independent  members  of 
thf.  community,  will  do  well  to  recollect, 
that  general  and  virulent  charges  against 
a  set  of  Ministers^  without  fixing  upon 
any  particular  offence,  accusing  them  of 
ajiy  specific  crime,  or  oflering  any  direct 
or  legal  proof  of  dehnquency,  have  more 
than  once  led  to  the  subversion  of  a  whole 
fornj  of  government.      While,  however, 
iV  i*  the  duty  of  the  men  in  power  to 
aj[l<)rd  every  proper  elucidation  of  their 
motives  and  plans,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  the  independent  members  to  protect 
them  against  the  clamours  that  are  raised 
by  their  opponents,  who,  next  to  their 
own  ambition  for  place,  are  actuated  by 
the  -v^iiity   of  gaining  tl>e  momentary 
yljj^aii^  -^f^e  irritated  rabble.      The 
/■■'*^i*^'^^^^*s  of  a -contrary  conduct  on 


the  part  of  the  members  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  of  which  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford  became   the  victim,  ought  to  be  at 
the  present  time   particularly  forced  up- 
on the  memory  of  our  senators.     General 
charges    and    violent   declamation    only 
were  levelled  against  that  Minister;  but 
tlie  proceedings  Vvhich  arose  out  of  them 
ended  in  a  catastrophe  which  has  stigma- 
tised in  history  the  name  of  Englishmen! 
Tl"ie  virulence  with  which  Ministers  will 
be  assailed  should  not,  therefore,  be  suf- 
fered to  influence  the  minds  of  the  inde- 
pendent auditors;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
before  they  vote  against   them,  merely 
because, as  the  Morning  Chronicle  quotes, 
''the  public  opinion  calls  upon  them,  for 
impeachment,^'  they  will  first  ascertain 
upon  what  principle  of  reason  or  justice 
the  public  can  presume  to  prejudge  them, 
as  deserving  of  impeachment.     This   is 
not  the  language  of  party — it  is  the  voice 
of  generous   political   independence ;    a 
voice,  however  feeble  it  may  be  deem- 
ed, that   shall  ever  be  exerted  to  pre- 
serve   the    Constitution  against  its  pre- 
sent hordes    of    organised    assailants. — 
When  a  political  project  or  expedition 
fails,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  depre- 
cate the  whole  conduct  of  its  projectors, 
and   pretend    to  have   foreseen   disasters 
which  it  was  impossible  for  human  fore- 
sight to  anticipate  or  provide   against  -, 
but  it  is  not  merely  the  badgering  of  the 
Ministers,  that  ought  to  be  weighed  by 
the   independent    members — it    is   thk 

PLANS    OF   THE   JaCOBINS  TO  EFFECT 

A  REVOLUTION, — plans  which  are  alrea- 
dy formed  and  regulated  ;  and  are  in- 
tended to  be  put  in  force,  provided  tlie 
'the  factious  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment gain  an  ascendancy  in  numbers  up- 
on certain  divisions  that  will  speedily 
take  place.  It  must  be  clear  to  every 
reader  of  the  Jacobin  prints,  that  there 
are  three  measures  which  the  Democrats 
openly  boast  of  being  able  to  carry  into 


»^ 
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eflect  during  the  present  session  ;  they 
are,  Lst,  a  total  change  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration, in  order  to  bring  in  two  set:!t 
with  opposite  views  and  intentions,  name- 
ly the  friends  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
friends  of  the  People ;  (I  have  no  occa- 
sion to  explain  the  views  or  character  of 
the  latter  J)  2dly,  a  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics ;  and  3dly,  which 
they  hope  will  end  the  *'  great  eventful 
history,^*  a  Parliamentary  Reform  !  That 
daring  Jcormptor  of  the  vulgar  public^^ 
the  Independent  Whig,  on  Sunday  last, 
had  ihp  audacity  te  declare,  that  *'  unless, 
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"  some  salutary  interference  timely  takesj?m/?r/'pflr6'f//  When  once  the  fences  ot 
**  place,  the  murmurs  of  general  di.icon-jthe  Constitution  are  adequately  repaired, 
"  tentwillnot  only  be  heaqd  but  felt  !''jit3  guardians  will  have  time  to  turn  their 
—that  "  the  people  are  iceary  of  taxes'' 
and  that  "  the  moment  for  the  im- 

"  MEDIArE  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
"  INTERFERENCE  OP  THE  ELECTORS 
"  OF  THE  UNITED  EMPIRE  IS  ARRI- 
"  VED,  WHEN  EVERY  MEANS  TO  AVERT 
"  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  SYSTEM A- 
'*  TIC  DESIGN  TO  ENSLAVE  THE  PEO- 
"  PLE,  AND  SUBJECT  THE  COUNTRY 
*'  TO  THE    DESPOTIC    CONTROUL   OF  A 


VILE    AND    INSIGNIFICANT  FACTION 


"  MUST  BE  RESORTED  TO 

*'  The  cursed  and  abominable  princi- 
"  pie  of  ministerial  despotism,  (continues 
*'  this  audacious  miscreant)  has  too  long 
"  been  suffered  to  triumpli  over  the  rights 
"  and  liberties  of  the  people  with  daring 
''  impunity. — The  enemies  of  freedom, 
"  and  the  violators  of  the  constitution, 
*'  rtiust  no  longer  be  shielded  by  the  in- 
*'  fluence  of  the  crown. — The  crisis  is  ar- 
"  rived,  when  affection  for  the  sovereign, 
'*  and  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  country. 
*'  call  upon  every  patriotic  elector  to  m  .- 
"  nifest  a  constitutional  spirit,  and  while 
"  THEY  REVERE  THE  SACRED  CHA- 
*'  RACTER  OF  THE  MASTER,  SEIZE  UP- 
«'  ON  THE  GUILTY  MINISTER,  AND 
"  DRAG  HIM  TO  JUSTICE  !" 

Now,  if  there  be  any  senator  who  can 
read  this  language  of  treason  wi  hout  ab- 
horrence, I  hope  there  is  no  one  who  can- 
not literally  understaud  it-  It.is  the  Master 
that  they  are  labouring  to  pull  down  ;   af- 
ter that,  for  the  men,  they  will  prove  utter- 
ly regardless.     While  such  conspirators 
as  the  above  are  contributing  and  piling 
their    combustible   materials  aroui.d  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  the  Guy  Faux  of 
the  I9th  century  declares  his  readiness  at 
any   time   to    issue  from   his  HampshJrf 
den,   and    give    the    explosive    impulse, 
which  shall  shiver  to  atoms  our   sacred 
and  venerable  fabric  !  Afcer  these  daring 
declarations,  it  is  evident  that  the  fate  of 
the  people  is  in  the  power  of  the  parlia' 
ment  I — If  they  once    suffer    theuiselve- 
to  be  either  prejudiced,   or  intimidated, 
then,  in  the  disgusting    tanguaij;e  of  the 
Botley    Demagogue,    ^'  away    goes   the 
whole  thing  /'^  Hence,  after  resisting  such 
assaults  upon  the  con.-tiiuted  governmen 
as  may  be  deemed  to  favour  the  views  ot 
the  seditious,  the  next  object  of  the  sena 
tors  will  be   to  nip  the  bi  vssoms  of  trea- 
son,  before  they  expand,  by  -ome  vig  - 
rous    and    constitutional     exertion,     f- 
which,  it  is  evident,  the  traiwr*  are  not 


attention   to  the    consideration   of  those 
great    objects    which    the    national    in- 
terest requires    at   their   hands.      What** 
ever  means  may  be  suggested  for  light- 
ening  the    burthens   of  the    people,   or 
for  the   better  equalising  the  system  of 
taxation,  should  be  instantly  resorted  to; 
and,  above  all, some  rigid  measures  should 
be  adopted,  to  make  an  example  of  dar- 
ing PUBLIC  DEFAULTERS  (a  sinoJe  dis- 
covery of  whom  has  a  greater  effect  up* 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  than  a  whoie 
series  of  bellig  rent  misfortunes,  accom- 
panied with  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
the  expenditure  of  millions,)  and  prevent 
any  future   delapidations    of  the   public 
treasure. — These  are   ref  '•mations  whicK 
are  both  re'iuisite  and  salutary  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  proper  aite  uion   to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  preceding  subjects  for  in- 
terference, that  we   shall   be  enabled   to 
preserve   our  independence  as  a  nation, 
and   force    to    adopt   sentiments    of  jus-« 
tice  the  most  despotic  and  inveterate  foe 
that    ever    was    suffered    to    pollute    the 
earth,  as  a  curse  upon  the  human  race! 

Since  the  preceding  hasty  but,  I  hope, 
well-founded  ideas  were  committed  ta 
paper,  his  Maje^ty's  Speech,  as  published 
this  day,  has  come  befoie  me.  It  places 
the  Ministers  in  a  triumphant  siruaiion, 
inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  probability 
of  their  being  able  to  afford  a  complete 
vindication  of  their  conduct.  The  great 
body  of  the  members  are  evidently  of 
this  opinion  ;  for,  from  the  Papers  whicb 
are  now  before  me,  I  perceive  the  majo- 
rity in  their  favour,  at  (ive  o'clock  thia^ 
morning,  was  96  ! — On  this  event,  1  feel 
It  my  duty  to  congratulate  my  country- 
men :  it  is  one  step  towards  the  conquest 
of  Jacobinism  ! 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  SPEECH. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

His  iVlajesty  commands  us  to  express 

to  you  his  deep  resJ^rer  that  the  exertions 

t.f  the   Emperor   of  Austria   against  the 

Ambition   and  violence  of  France   have 

p.oved  unavading,  and  that  his  imperial 

Majesty  has  been  compelled   to  abandoa 

Liie  contest,  and  to  conclude  a  disadvan- 

tigeous   peace.     Although   the  war  vva3^ 

Uiuiertakeu  by  that  Monarch  without  en- 

'•ur  age  ment  on  the  part  of  .his  Majesty, 

.;verv  effort  was  made  for   the  assi  tance 

)f  Austria  which   his    Majesty  deemed 

cousisieut  with  the  due  support  of  bi& 
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Allies,  and  with  the  welfare  and  interest 
of  his  own  dominions. 

An  attack  upon  the  naval  armaments 
and  estabiisliments  in  the  Scheldt,  ailbrd- 
ed  at  once  the  prospect  of  destroying  a 
growing  force,  which  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  formidable  to  the    security  of 


Lord  Viscou'.it  Wellington,  and  the  glo- 
rious victory  obtauied  by  him  at  Tala- 
vera,  contributed  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  in  the  Peninsula  du- 
ring the  late  campaign. 

His   Majesty  directs  us  to  state   that 
the  Spanish  government,   in   the    name 


this  country,  and  of  diverting  the  exer-  and  by  the  authority  of  King  Ferdinand 
tions  of  Fiance  iVom  the  important  ob-  the  Seventh,  has  determined  to  assemble 
jects  of  reinforcing  her  armies  on   theithe  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes  of 


Danube,  and  of  controuling  the  spirit  of 
resistance  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
These  considerations  determined  his  Ma- 
jesty to  employ  his  forces  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt. 

Altliough  tlie  principal  ends  of  tliis 
expedition  have  not  been  attainjd,  his 
Majesty  confidently  hopes  that  advan- 
tages, materially  aifecting  the  security 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  ihe  further 
pr-jsecullun  of  the  war,  will  be  found  to 
result  from  the  demolition  of  the  docks 
and  arsenals  of  Flushing.  This  import- 
ant object  his  Majesty  was  enabled  to 
accomplish,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duciion  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  by 
the  valour  of  his  fleets  and  armies. 

His  Majesty  has  given  directions  that 
such  documents  and  papers  should  be 
laid  belore  you  as  he  trusts  will  aftbrd 
satisfactory  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject cf  ti-is  expedition. 

We  have  it  in  command  to  state  to 
you  that  his  Mr.jesty  had  uniformly  no- 
tified to  Sweden  his  Majesty's  decided 
wish,  that  in  determining  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  with  France,  and  other 
continental  powers,  she  should  be  guided 
by  considerations  resulting  from  her  own 
situation  and  interests:  While  his  Majes- 
ty therefore  iameuts  that  Sweden  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase 
peace  by  considerable  saciifices,  tiis  Ma- 
jesty cannot  complain  that  she  has  con- 
cluded it  wiihout  his  Majesty's  partici- 
pation. It  is  his  Majesty's  earnest  wish 
that  no  event  may  occur  to  occasion  the 
interruption  of  those  relations  of  amity 
which  it  is  ihe  desu'e  of  his  Majesty  and 
the  interest  of  both  countries  to  pre- 
serve. 

We  have  it  further  in  command  to 
com.m'.ii::cate  to  you,  that  the  ellbrts  of 
his  i\ia;esty  for  the  protection  of  Portu- 
tugai  have  been  powerfully  aided  by  the 
coiihdence  which  the  Piince  Regent  has 
repcsed  in  his  Majesty,  and  bvthe  co- 
operation of  the  local  goyernn»ent,  and 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  Tiie  ex- 
pulsion (  f  tiie  Freiich  from  Portugal  by 
his  Majesty's  forces  under  Lieut.-Gen. 


the  nation:  His  Majesty  trusts  that  this 
measure  will  give  fresh  animation  and 
vicjour  to  the  councils  and  the  arms  of 
Spain,  and  sucessfully  direct  the  energies 
and  spirit  of  the  Spanii^h  people  to  the 
maintenance  oftheir  legitimate  monarchy, 
and  to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  their 
country. 

The  most  important  considerations  of 
policy  and  of  good  faith  require  that  as 
long  as  this  great  cause  can  be  main- 
tained with  a  prospect  of  success,  it 
should  be  supported,  according  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  contest, 
by  the  strenuous  and  continued  assist- 
ance of  the  power  and  resources  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions;  and  his  Majesty 
relies  on  the  aid  of  his  Parliament  in  his 
anxious  endeavours  to  frustrate  the  at- 
tempts of  France  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
against  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
those  loyal  and  resolute  nations* 

His  IMajesty  commands  us  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  intercourse  between  his 
Majesty's  Minister  in  America  and  the 
government  of  the  Ul  ited  States  has 
been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted. His  Majesty  sincerely  regrets 
this  event:  He  has  however  received 
the  strongest  assurances  from  the  Ame- 
rican Minister  resident  at  this  Court,  that 
the  United  States  are  desirous  of  main- 
tainins:  friendlv  relations  between  the 
two  counuies.  This  desire  will  be  met 
by  a  corresponding  disposition  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

His  Majesty  has  directed  us  to  inforni 
you,  that  he  has  ordered  the  estimates 
fjr  the  current  year  to  be  laid  before 
yo'j :  His  Majesiy  has  directed  them  to 
be  formed  with  all  the  attention  to  eco- 
nomy, which  the  support  of  his  allies 
and  the  security  of  his  dominions  will 
permit. — And  his  Majesty  relies  upon 
youi  zeal  and  loyalty  to  ati'ord  him  such 
supplies  as  may  be  necessary  for  those 
essential  objects. 

He  commands  us  to  express  how  deep- 
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]y  he  regrets  the  pressure  upon  his  sub- 
jects, which  the  protracted  continuance 
of  the  war  renders  inevitable. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  express  his  hopes  that  you  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  il.e  state  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  and  adopt  such  further  mea- 
sures upon  this  interesliiig  subject  as  may 
appear  to  you  to  be  proper. 

We  have  it  further  in  command  to 
state  to  you  that  the  accounts  which  wid 
be  laid  before  you  of  the  trade  and  re- 
venue of  the  country  will  be  found  high- 
ly satisfactory. 

Whatever  temporary  and  partial  in- 
convenience may  have  resulted  from 
measures  which  were  directed  by  France 
against  those  great  sources  of  our  pro- 
sperity and  strength,  those  measuie?  have 
wholly  failed  of  producing  any  perma- 
nent or  ge  neral  eiiect. 

The  inveterate  hostility  of  o  ir  enemy 
coniinues  to  be  directed  against  this 
country  with  unabated  animosity  and 
violence.  To  guard  the  security  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  to  defeat  the 
designs  whi(  h  are  meditated  against  us 
and  our  allies,  will  require  the  utmost 
eflToris  of  vigilence,  fortitude,  and  per- 
severance. 

In  every  difficulty  and  danger  his 
Majesty  confidently  trusts  that  he  shall 
derive  the  most  effectual  support,  under 
the  continued  blessing  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, from  the  wisdom  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, the  valour  of  his  forces,  and  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  his  people. 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

Beyond  all  the  other  intrigues  and  re- 
bellious efiorts  to  level  our  venerable 
Constitution  with  the  dust,  and  erect 
upon  its  ashes  the  sanguinary  altar  of  de- 
mocracy, th«  renewed  bawl  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics  is  eminently 
conspicuous.  It  is  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  the  Jacobins  irean  to  poise  the 
lever  that  they  vainly  flatter  themselves 
will  enable  them  to  weigh  up  the  whole 
remaining  mass  of  reason  and  common 
sense  possessed  by  the  kingdom  at  large. 
Without  such  a  point  d'appui,  they  are 
too  well  aware  that  their  favourite  bug- 
bear of  Parliamentary  Reform  must  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  but  as  the  public  mind  is 
at  present  more  than  ever  agitated,  dis- 
affected, and,  what  with  one  devilment  or 
other,  more  disgusted  than  it  has  been  at 


any  former  period,  ili'-^y  have  conceived 
ih-dt  now,  ovvevcr,  is  the  time  to  summon 
all  cheir  forces  for  some  act  of  despera- 
tion !  As  their  efforts  are,  however,  now 
regulated  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  when  putting 
the  just  and  loyal  upon  their  guard,  to 
take  a  slight  retrospect  of  the  modus 
operandi  which  the  Democrats  formeiiv^ 
had  in  view  ;  and,  that  this  may  be  done 
with  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I 
should,  from  time  to  time,  refer  to  the 
memorable  events  that  occurred  in  Ire- 
land, at  a  period  when  that  country  was 
almost  in  as  much  danger  of  being  lost  to 
its  protecting  parent,  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
j<ent  day — the  period  of  the  rebellion  in 
1797-98.  At  that  time,  it  may  be,  or  at 
'east  it  ought  to  be,  recollected,  th-at  Par- 
liamcntary  Reform  and  Catholic  Eman" 
cipaiion  \\ere  conpled  together,  as  a  sort 
of  worthy  twin  brothers,  or  unnatural 
abortions,  the  one  of  which  could  not 
retain  life  if  it  were  separated  from  the 
other;  so  that,  to  preserve  their  coexist- 
ence v.as  the  first  duty,  and  required  all 
the  efforts  of  the  desperate  quacks  who, 
by  a  sort  of  Caesarian  operation  upon  the 
body  of  Treason,  had  produced  them,  to 
appal  and  horrify  their  surrounding  ob- 
servers. Happily,  we  had  then  in  our 
service  a  competent  judge  of  monstrosi' 
ties,  and  he  compelled  the  odious  annoy- 
ers  to  be  strangled  in  their  infancy.  Ne- 
vertheless, by  the  reproductive  power  of 
Jacobmism,  we  now  behold  the  same 
twin  demons  revived,  as  it  were,  with  a 
double  degree  of  strength,  and  one  of 
them  made  dependent  upon  the  other,  so 
that  if  the  first  be  crushed,  the  existence 
of  the  other  will  ever  after  hang,  as  it 
were,  by  a  thread  ;  but,  if  it  be  permit- 
ted to  arrive  at  maturity,  no  human  vigil- 
ance can  prevent  its  counterpart  from 
carrying  all  before  it.  Of  these  detest- 
able abortions.  Master  Emancipation 
being  deemed  the  most  irascible  and 
violent  in  his  temper,  a  sort  of  non-de- 
script  creature,  who,  if  he  be  kindly 
treated,  will  stick  at  nothing,  it  is  resolv- 
ed that;  he  shall  be  actually  pushed  into 
premature  manhood  j  while,  whatever 
may  be  his  fate,  Mas-ter  Reform,  who  is 
of  a  more  piacid,  but  not  less  insidio'ds 
temperament,  is  to  be  taught  to  profit 
by  it.  Now,  as  I  know  intimately  the 
dispositions  of  these  two  Devil's  chddrcn, 
I  would  solicit  all  true  lovers  of  their 
King  and  country  to  act  according  to  the 
plan  which  I  mean  to  pursue,  a  plan 
which  I  am  determined  to  carry  into  ex- 
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ecution  with  all  the  power  of  body  and 
soul  with  vviiicii  niy  Maker  has  favoured 
ine  : — that  is,  not  to  suffer  Master  Eman-  ; 
cipation  to  coniairiiiiaie  our  society  by 
one  hour's  exisience;  but  to  put  him 
hors  de  combat  the  moment  any  feliou 
dares  to  brm*  him  into  our  view  !  To- 
wards Master  Parliamentary  Reform,  1 
feel  inclined  to  be  a  little  more  hnient, 
bui  not  much,  Iwiil,  at  some  future  time, 
however,  point  out  a  plan,  by  which  he 
may  be  iriide  a  man  of;  but  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Democrats  should  "  over- 
lay'* him,  as  the  Hampshire  Demagogue 
^ays,  Truth  can  be  overlaid,  namely,  ''  by 
losing  a  multitude  of  words,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  violent  actions,"  why,  that 
will  not  be  niy  fault,  and,  with  the  old 
proverb,  I  shall  exclaim,  ''  a  good  rid 
dance,''  kc.  But  it  is  time  to  have  done 
With  any  thing  that  bears  the  shape  oi 
metaphor  or  joking,  for  realiy  the  efibrts 
of  the  Jacobms,  to  effect  their  grand  and 
longrmeditated  objects  of  Catholic  Eman- 
ci[jation  and  Parliamentary  Reform; have 
now  assumed  too  serious  an  aspect  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Althouiih  these  efibrts 
are  on*y  the  levival  of  an  o'd  piece,  yet 
the  i^mes  are  pecuiiarly  favourable  for 
the  renev\al  of  the  topics  that  may  set 
'the  nations,  already  srJficienlly  combus- 
tible, into  a  flame;  and  this  is*  the  only 
reason  v.  hy  the  Jacobins,  who  too  well 
Jinow  the  .Mate  of  the  public  mind,  have 
separaied  the  one  subject  from  the  <  'her; 
becau.^e,  though  pne  will  assuredly  be 
hurled  with  indignation  frcm  the  Senai.e, 
the  other  will  keep  aiive  those  seditious 
impulses  which  cannot  i;n,  to  favour  their 
ultimate  views,  in  179S  ihinf.\s  v\ere 
managed  difltr.ently,  and  the  refovmi'is 
and  emaricipaiors  formed  a  jfJiui  cv.mpa- 
tnjy  the  trade  of  whom  was  treason 
and  their  eivpeci.ed  proiii  a  revolution  ! 
The  present  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the 
member  \!  ho,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  i*79^,  made  a  report  to  the  Se- 
cret Committee  of  that  House,  in  wdiich 
it  was  clearly  proved  ih.at,  from  the  very 
first  establishment  of  tlie  United  Irish- 
men, in  1791,  they  had  professed  their 
vittws  to  be  directed  to  the  obtainment  of 
Tarliamerdarif  reform  AND  Catholic 
fmancipaiion.  'i  he  report  in  question 
staged,  that  the  chief  measuiA  adopted  by 
the  rebels,  to  underniine  the  existing  go- 
vernment v^as^  to  circulnie  infiammatory 
publications  amongst  the  vulgar,  to  as- 
cribe all  their  imaffinarv  gii^'vances  to 
tue  i  roiesiants,  and  to  have  their  infamous 
ilesigns  facilitated   BY  VAiilOUS  1T>^A- 
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SONABLE  NEWSPAPERS— Of  these  last, 
two  were  notoriously  in   the  pay  of  the 
rebels,  namely,  the  Union  Star  and   the 
Press,  in  which,  to  such  a  pitch  wns  the 
villany  of  the  conductors  extended,  that 
loyal  individuals   were    pointed  out   by 
name  and  residence,  as  objects  for  the 
murderous  steel  of  the  midnight  assas- 
sins!   (By  the  bye,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
here   to  observe,   that  the  Editor  of  the 
Press,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  was  one  of 
the  Jacobins,  whom  1  have  mentioned,  as 
having  somehow  or    other    got   over  ta 
Walcheren,  with  our  expedition,  and  from 
whose  pen,  it  is  certain,  have  issued  many 
of  the  monstrous  fabricated  accounts  of 
the   situation  of  our  brave  army  !   This 
Jacobin,  also,  was  several  times,  last  year, 
designated,  by  the  Hampshire  Demagogue, 
with  the  title  of  gentleman. — And  these 
facts,  i  think,  are  sufiicient  to  induce  me 
to  keep  that  precious  ''gentleman,"  as  it 
were,  mmy  eye)  — The  rebels,  whom  the 
report  exposes,  had   long  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence   with    the    French    govern- 
ment of  that  time ;  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1796,  had   invoked  the   assistance  of 
their   French  friends.     To  show  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  observed,  respecting  the 
first  object  of  these  villains  being  to  cou- 
ple  reform   and   emancipation    together, 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  revolution,  1  shall 
add,   that  in   an  account  of  the  proceed^ 
mgs  of  a  society  at  Dublin,  dated  Nov.. 
9th,  1791,  it  is  declared  that  nothing  less 
ihan  a  radical  reform,   and  the  complete 
emancipation  of  their  country  will  satis- 
fy them      Hence,  the  Secret  Committee 
oY  1798,  declared,  in  one  of  their  resolu- 
tions, "  that  the  rebellion  originated  in  a 
"  syst-em  framed,  not  with  a  view  of  ob- 
''  taining  either    Catholic  Emancipation 
"  or  ar»y  reform  compatible  with  the  ex- 
*' istence  of  the  Constiiution,   but  for  the 
''purpose  of  subverting  the  government, 
"  separating  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
'*  and  forming    a    democratic    republic, 
''  FOUNDED  ON  THE   DESTRUCTION  OF 
"  Ai.L  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS,  THE 
^*  ABOLITION     OF     RANKS,     AND     THE 
'*  CONFISCATION  OF  PROPERTY  !  \  V 

Now,  reader,  do  but  consider  wdiat  the 
wretches  are  about  at  the  present  day; — 
if  we  could  possibly/or^'-ef  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  last  nineteen  years,  we 
mightbelieve  that  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  a 
body,  were  the  very  best  of  subjects,  and. 
that  a  point  might  be  strained,  in  order 
to  grant  them  emancipation,  as  a  reward 
for  their  extraordinary  loyalty  and  zeal  ! 
Indeed,  the  traitors.  Who  ate  now  vyntin^; 
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in  iheir  Lehalf,  would  go  any  length  to  body  of  men  !  But  respect  and  delicacy 


make  us  believe,  that  not  only  the  natura 
disposition   of   the   priest-led    creatures, 
but  even  their  religious  tenets  are  altered; 
and,  while  their  persuasive  and  sympa- 
thetic  arguments  are  daily  and  weekly 
reiterated,  without  experiencing  any  no- 
tice or  refutation,  is  it  to  he  wondered  at, 
that  some  men,  either  from  weakness  of 
Judgment,  or  disaffection,  should  be  con- 
verted to  espouse  th^ir  cause  ^  The  Dt:- 
magogue,    in  fact,  openly  exults  in  the 
successi'ul    efforts    at    conversion  which 
have  already  been  made,  and,  in  his  Re- 
gister  of    last    Saturday,    ousidcrs  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Cacholics  as  certain. 
He  has  the  assurance  to  deny  that  there 
is  any  thing  like    "  a  French  pariif    in 
^'  that  unhappy  country  ;  the  articles  (he 
''adds)  which,  upon  this  subject,  /have 
'  *'  lately  published,  seem  to   have  settled 
the  dispute  V — Hollo  !  what,  is  the  busi- 
ness so  near  completion,  that  men's  minds 
are  made  up  upon  it?   No,  no,  this  really 
mnst  be  a  mistake;  and  the  Demagogue, 
although  he  says  he  never  drinks  wine, 
must  have  penned  his  bold  surmise  under 
the  influence   of  spirituous  intoxication  ! 
I  would  advise  him,  however,  to  ''  wait  a 
little,"  as  Shakspeare  says,    for  he  will 
soon  find  that  the  dispute  is  very  far  from 
being  settled.    And,  without  any  liability 
to  the  charge  of  arrogance,  I  will  at  once 
assert  that  the  settler  (I  mean  the  literary 
one)  remains  with  me!  For  a   few  days, 
however,  the  Demagogue  must  be  allow- 
ed to  flatter  himself  that  all  is  going  on 
according  to  his  wish!  He  must  be  per- 
mitted to   believe  what  he  says  in  his  last 
Paper,  (p.  78),  viz.  that  '"^the  whole  mat- 
"  ter  has  been  brought  into  a  narrow  com- 
*'  pass;  within  th6  compass  of  an  hours 
*'  reading ;  and,  go  great  has  been  the  ef- 
*'fect  (he  adds)  that  1  myself  have  receiv- 
*^' ed  letters  from  more  ihTin  fifty  persons 
"  (some  of  them  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
*'  of  England  thanking  me  for    having 
"  undeceived  them  ;  and  expressing  their 
•'  indignation  at  the  arts  which  were  made 
*'  use  of  to  keep  the  public  in  a  state  of 
"  ignorance  as  to  th<e  real  merits  of  the 
■*'  question."     Supposing  this  sentence  to 
be  one  of  the  Demagogue's  **  truths,"  and, 
for  my  part,  I  believe  it  is,  then  the  first 
thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that,  in  his  pa- 
roxysm of  seU-gratulation,  he  did  not  tell 
us  the  names  of  these  "  Clergymen  of  the 
Church   of   England^    that    their  gowns 
might  be  stripped  over  their  earsi"  Oh  ! 
there  are,  to  my  particular  knowledge. 


towards  the  upright,  loyal,  and  virtuous 
portion,  and  their  hitherto  venerated  call- 
ing,  impel  me  to   restrain    the  severity 
which  I  would  exercise  towards  the  other 
set — those  who  thank  Colbett  for  having 
undeceived,  them  1  and  who  have  ransack- 
ed the  dictionary  to  find  opprobrious  terms 
to  apply  to  me,  for  hav  ing  resolved  to  en- 
counter Jacobinism,   by  the   publication 
of  this   Register,  with  pi'oper  and  deter- 
mined visruur.     I   should   like  to  see,  i«- 
cog.,  the  grimaces  and  contortions  whicii 
theirrespective physiognomy  vvill  assume, 
when    the  settler  which  1  am  iibout  to 
publish  gets  into  their  hands  !  And   it  is 
proper  that  the  reader  should  be  apprised, 
that  the   Demagogue's  request,   "  not  to 
''  overlay  truth  with  a  multitude  of  words/* 
has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  in  the  docu- 
ment, from  tlse  pen  of  Albion,  whicli 
I  have  now  in  the  press,  under  the  title 
of  "An  HisTomcAL  and  PoLi  riCAL 
''View  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
from  which    reasons   are  deduced,    that 
must  peremptorily  compel  every  think- 
ing man  to  combat   the  Emancipation  of 
the  Irish  ivho  ure  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Crenville.     By  Albion."     It  will 
come  exactly  "  wiihia  the  compass  of  an 
''  hour  s  reading]'   and  I  will   stake  my 
existence  that   it  will  do  more  towards 
reading-doivn  the  Demagogue,    and  his 
whole  gang  of  Irish  Catholics,  with  the 
"Jacobin   Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England'*   into  the  bargain,    than    any 
"hours  reading'*    which  our  press  has 
yet  fulminated  against  them,  not  except- 
ing the  ''  ffty-thousand'pounds-ivorth  of 
pamphlets'*  with  which,  that   HE    might 
be  read  down,  the  Demagogue  declared 
"  the   he  and  she  peculators''   had   iimn- 
dated  the  country  !   *'In  the  mean  while 
"  (to  use  a  word  or  two  more  of  the  De- 
"  magogues,  from  (p.  81 )  all  men  of  sense 
"perceive  the  danger  which  tlneatens  us 
"through    Ireland'.*' — I    hope    the)^  do, 
and  also  that  our  whole  administration, 
collectively  and  individually,  are  amongst 
thos<j  men  of  sense,  to  whose  immediate 
and  serious  attention   I  shall  recommend 
the  following  striking reraaiks  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Lord  Castlereagh's  report,  al- 
ready alluded  to  :  they  will  serve  as  an 
example  i 

"  Your  Committe  are  of  opinion,  (says 
the  report)  that  from  tlte  vigorous  and 
summary  expedients  resorted  to  by  Co- 
vermnent,  and   the  consequent  exertions 


some  jprccious  black  sheep  amongst  that] of  the  military,  thk   leaders  found 
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themselves  rednced  to  the  alternative  of 
immediate  insurrection,  or  of  being  de 
pnved  of  the  means  on  which  tliey  reli- 
ed for  efVecting  their  purpose ;  and  that 
"to  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  that  pre- 
imature  and  desperate  effort,  the  rashness 
of  which  has  so  eflectually  facilitated  its 
suppression. 

**  Your    Committee   cannot  conclude, 
without  observing  that,  on  a  review  of  the 
treason  which  has  employed  their  atten- 
tion, they  trace  a  perfect  coincidence,  in 
its  cojnmeiicemeiit  and  in  Us  progress y  its 
means,   and    ics    objecrs,     wiih    that   by 
^vhich  THE  GOVERNMENT,  THE    KELI- 
GION,  and  the  happiness  of  France,  have 
been  destroyed ;  which  has  extended  its 
desolating  irifluence  over  some    of    the 
piost  prosperous  and  Jlcurishing  coun- 
tries of  Enrope,  and  has  shaken  to  its 
foundation  the  fahrick  of  regular  society 
throughout   the  civilized  world!     That 
the  leaders  of  the  system,   in   order   to 
adapt  the  minds  of  the  multitude  to  the 
purposes  of  their  treason,  have,  after  the 
Example  of  theirJacobin  allies  in  France, 
Jeft   no   means    unemplo3ed  which   the 
jnost  malignant   subtlety  could   suggest, 
FOR    ERADICATING     FROM     AMONGST 
THE  WORKING    CLASSES,    EVERY  SEN- 
TIMENT BOTH   OF    PRIVATE    AND  PU- 
BLIC   DUTY — all    quiet    and   peaceable 
habits,  all  social  as  well  as  moral  obliga- 
tions, it  has  been^^heu'  object  to  destroy; 
Jind  the  more  sacred  the  tiej  the  more  in- 
piustriously  have  they  laboured  to  dissolve 
it;  they  have  inciifed  the  soldier  to  beUay 
hi>  King,  they  have  'armed   the  tenanr, 
figainsttbe  landlord,  and  they  have  taught 
the  servant  to  conspire  with  the  assassinof 
his  master;  blasting  the  repose  and  con- 
fidence of  private  life,  even  in  its  sa,nctu- 
Hry,  and  effacing  e\ery  law  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  gr<ititudf',  and  of  religion,>:r- 
cept  when  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
even  religion  itself  the  perverted  instru- 
pieni  of   their   execrable  views.      Such 
have  been  the   leading    principles,   and 
the  long- laboured    preparatives  for  that 
rebellion,     from    which    j'our    Commit- 
tee trust,  this  country  has  been  happily 
rescued;  and   they  indulge  a  sanguine 
hope,  ,that  their   present  statement,   au- 
thenticated as  it  is,   by  such   a  mass  of 
evidence,  will  ccmtribute  still  farther  to 
the  complete  re-estriblishnient  of   tran- 
quillity, by  throwing  the  fullest  light  on 
the  dangers  to  which  the  community  has 
been   exposed,  and   against  which   it  is 
still  necessary  to  guard." 

The  man  wl^o  does  not  see  that  the  ve- 


ry same  dioboiical  arts  are  now,  and 
have  long  been,  employed  for  exactly 
tiie  same  purposes  which  the  rebels  of 
1796  laboured  to  effect,  deserves  the  ut- 
most punishment  that  their  success  would 
entail  upon  him,  for  his  political  blind- 
ness? The  question  smijdy  is,  whether 
we  shall  retain  Ireland,  or  suQ'er  it  to  be- 
come an  appendage  of  France;  this 
will  depend  upon  the  course  that  must 
speedily  be  pursued;  and  on  the  heads 
of  Ministers  let  all  the  responsibility 
fall !  F.  W.  B. 


Lord  Grenville's  Pamphlet. — 
I  perceive,  by  the  Sun  of  last  night,  that 
his  Lordship,  also,  has  resolved  to  write 
on  the  Catholic  Question.  We  under- 
stand, says  that  respectable  Paper,  ''  That 
''Lord  Grenvillehas  declared  that  he  will 
"  not  give  his  support  to  the  Catholic 
"  Petition,  unless  the  Catholics  cnosent  to 
''allow  his  Majesty  avetom  theappoint- 
"  ment  of  their  Bishops.  His  Lordship, 
"  we  are  further  inform.ed,  mean:>  to  state 
"  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject  in  a 
"  Pampldet,  with  his  name  affixed  to  it.'* — 
This,  1  think,  looks  something  like  a  se- 
cession on  the  part  of  his  Lordship  :  just 
as  if  his  raind  was  not  exactly  made  up 
on  the  propriety  of  siding  wiih  the  Ca- 
tholics at  all  I  Suppose  they  will  not 
consent  to  allow  the  veto,  wirici),  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  would  be  an  in-ignificant 
concession  on  their  part,  what  then  ?  Why 
his  Lordship  will  withdraw  from  them 
his  patron  age  in  toto  !  This  is  the  very 
point  which  I  should  exult  in  ;  because  I 
have  always  entertained,  and  always  ma- 
nifested, the  most  profound  respect  for 
liis  Lordship's  splendid  talents,  and  no- 
thing would  give  me  more  real  pleasure 
tahn  to  see  him  shake  off  his  apparently 
close  connection  with  the  thick  and -thin 
men,  no  matter  whether  titled  or  ple^ 
beian, — those  who  under  any  pretext, 
woiild  go  all  lengths  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  no*afication  of  his  Lordship's 
Pamphlet,  which  I  take  for  granted  to 
be  semi-official,  will  prove  an  additional 
stimulus  to  me  to  bring  forward  the  Set' 
tier,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  ready 
time  enough  for  his  Lordship's  perusal, 
before  his  pamphlet  is  transmitted  to  the 
press:  the  "  hour's  reading,'^  with  which  I 
shall  furnish  him  may,  perhaps,  cause 
some  still  farther  alteration  in  his 
sentiments.  If  his  Lordship  will  only 
have  the  patience  to  wait  till  the  10th  of 
next  month,  at  the  very  latest,  he  shall 
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see  it  on  his  table!  Oh!  tiie  Settler/ 
would  to  God  ihai  1  couid  aflord  to 
caiise.  't  to  be  given  away  in  the  public- 
streets,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
distribute  the  lottery  hand-biils! 

F.  \V.  B. 

ON  THE  MOTIVLS  aNO  VIEWS  OF  THE 
YACTiOVS. 

Fallit  erjra  vltium  specie  virtntis  ^t  umbra. 

Juv.  Sat.  12.  109. 

*'  Vice  oft  is  hid  ia  Virtue's  fi>ir  disguise, 

And   iu   ?)ei*  borrowM  form  escapes  enquiring 

eyes." 

No  disguise  cnn  lone:  h'de  the  fal>!e 
J^atriofc;  his  hypocrisy  vviij  but  add  to  hi> 
ccndcmnation,  when  it  js  no  toncrer  able 
to  cover  his  guilt.  The  nioito  which  i 
have  chi  sen  cciuld  not  i  tni.^k,  be?  ap- 
plied to  an}''  sei  ot  luen  with  ni.:.f  pK;- 
pr'ety  than  to  ih^^  f actions  o^  ''\it^  present 
day.  To  enJeavc-Tir  ;,o  pi^ir.t  o'..t  the  mo- 
tives by  which  hey  are  guided  and  the 
objeci'-:  liiey  liave  ir*  view,  is  khe  inten- 
ti  >n  oj  the  pre.sent  letter.  Their  prac- 
iice.  is,  cnntinually  and  withoni  discrnni- 
naf-ion,  to  cen'^ure  and  turn  into  ridicule 
|i:;inisters  and  their  every  action,  whither 
in  their  coriducr,  at  home  or  under  theii 
directior  a  road — Everv  pub!i(  man,  un- 
less he  j>ioiess  sentiments  stmiiar  \o  their 
own,  is  alike  univeiNidly  found  guilty  at 
their  tribunal;  every  one  is  by  them  sure 
to  be  deemed  either  unv»orthj^  or  inconi- 
peient  10  the  duties  of  ^he  situation  he 
holds.  Whether  at  a  public  meeting,  or 
a  common  haii,  a  fon.m,  or  a  tavern, 
their  constant  ihesne  is,  almost  without 
exception,  the  fate  of  our  expeditions  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war — Le-:  them  be  suc- 
cessful, or  the  contrary,  they  are  certain 
of  failing  under  their  displeasure.  As  an 
instance  of  an  exp'ediiion  being  both  ablv 
planned  and  sucre-sfully  executed,  but  at 
the  same,  on  winch  so  much  censure  and 
opprobrium  was  cast  by  these  derlaimer^^^ 
against  government,  sraiids  that  memo- 
rable example  of  foresight  in  our  minis- 
ters, the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  On 
that  occasio;;,  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  everyone,  insinuations  were 
heaped,  without  mercy,  ay,  and  without 
eiiiicr  justice  or  judgment,  on  the  then 
ministers,  because,  forsooth,  thev  acted, 
as  m  most  cases,  it  would  be  productive 
of  beneficial  consequence  to  the  cause  of 
this  country,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  Europe  and  of  liber- 
ty, will)  promptitude  and  vigour,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  mith  injustice,  as  was 
Lasely  insinuated    by  the  factions,   for 


the  purpose  of  irritating  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Only  suppose,  for  tiic  sake  of 
art;unient,  that  we  had  not  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Danish  navy  ?  What  would 
have  been  the  consequence.?  That  Buo- 
naparte would  have  seized  it  in  a  short 
time  :  but  a  slight  consideration  of  his 
;:(eiiera]  conduct,  must  conTince  even  the 
factious  themselres.  Yes,  they  would 
have  told  the  people  so,  and  blamed  mi- 
nisters for  their  inactivity,  had  they  not 
acted  as- they  did. 

To  quote  an  instance  of  the  success 
of  an  expedition  being  only  partial,  is 
the  more  recent  and  extensive  one  to  the 
Scheldt.  Its  merits  and  demerits  have 
been  discussed  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  has  been  a  lasting  theme 
f>f  ridicule  and  contempt,  for  the  /cc- 
iioiis.  But  any  candid  and  impartial 
j/orson,  alter  a  due  consideration  of  the 
relative  situation  of  France  and  Austria, 
not  only  at  the  time  the  expedition  wa.s 
preparing,  but  after  it  had  reduced 
Eiuddng — in  part  effected  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  sent  out — this  was,  ia 
in  the  event  of  not  causing  a  diversion, 
to  keep  Buonaparte  at  bay,  which  I 
maintain  it  did  most  effeotually;  nay, 
more,  it  was  the  cause  (f  Austria's  obtain" 
ing  the  terms  she  did:  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  keeping  his 
crown!  But  the*  disatiected  obstinately 
insist  that  it  totally  failed  in  its  object. 
The  simple  fact  h,t]iese gentry  are  not  to 
be  pleased.  The  motives  they  assign,  when 
speaking  against  government  (and  this 
they  always  do)  are  as  senseless  as  their 
recti  ones  are  ba^e.  For  the  good  of  the 
country,  they  ted  u.s,  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  to  place  before  them 
their  opinion  of  abu.ses  which  they  con- 
ceive to  exist  in  every  department  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  incapacity  and  imbe- 
cility of  ministers  !  W^ould  to  God  the 
eyes  of  the  factious  were  opened,  that 
they  had  the  sense  |o  understand  what 
they  talk  about,  they  would  then  per- 
ceive the  wickedness  of  endeavouring  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
thi  ir  Sovereign;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  from  his  ministers,  for  they  do  but 
act  for  him,  and  in  his  name.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  objects  they  have  in  view; 
bankrupts,  as  they  are,  (with  but  lew, 
very  few  exceptions)  in  repnration,  so  is 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  equally  so 
in  fortune — so  little  have  they  to  lo'^e, 
that  they  care  not  what  anarchy  they 
create,  because  tliey  long  for,  and  why 
mince  the  matter,  a  revohition  :  for  this  it. 
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is  evident,  is  their  grand  object,  would 
be  to  them  not  a  cause  of  fear  but  of 
hope.     What  cannot  but  be  lamented  is, 
that  they  should  be  allowed,  with  impu- 
nity, to  practise  such 'deceit  on  the  vul- 
gar, intermixing  with  language  unintel- 
ligible to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
a  few  barefaced  falsehoods,  in  the  shape 
of  accusations  against  ministers,  as  suit- 
able, in  the  present  state  of  this  coiiintry 
and  society,  to  the  palate  of  the  one,  as 
the  applause  which  is  sure  to  ensue,  can 
be  gratifying  to  the  ambition  of  the  other 
-—By  these  means  they  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  mob,  whom  they  would 
make  use  of  as  instruments  to  carry  into 
elFect,  on  a  convenient  opportunity,  their 
vile  and  treasonable  projects.    And  why, 
at  a  time,  when  if  a  libel  appear  in  a 
Newspaper,  the  Editor  is  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment,    are  the  factious  per- 
mitted to  make  the  most   seditious  and 
delusive  speeches,  containing  the  grossest 
libels,   without   the   interference   of  the 
law?     If  it  have  hitherto  been  the  case, 
I  hope  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  so,  and 
that   it   will    be    made    the    subject    of 
Parliamentary  investigation.      It  would 
not,   perhaps,    be    so    well    to    abolish 
the    Debating    Societies    altogether,    as 
it  might  be  considered  a  restriction  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  certain  re- 
gulations might  be  laid  down,  whereby 
the  Democrats  who  frequent  them  might 
feel  the  force  and  justice  of  our  whole- 
some laws,  and  be  sentenced,  by  a  British 
Jurif,  to  pass  a  few  years  in  a  prison:  a 
fit  place  for  such  as  the  factious  are ;  for 
they  will   there  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  what  perhaps  many  of  them  never 
did   before,  of  reflecting  and  repenting. 
Englishmen  !  be  assured  it  is   your  inte- 
rest to  do  the  same — Be  moderate  both  in 
your  conduct  and  desires — vie  not  with 
the  rich  in  riches,  nor  in  faction  with  the 
factious  ;  but  take  a  nobler  aim — contend 
•alone    in  modesty   with  the  modest,    in 
integrity  wi'ih  the  upright;   and  be  more 

good    and    virtuous 


SHOVVIING  THE  SYSTEM  HE  PURSUES  TO 
DISTURB  THE  PUBLIC  PEACE  A^D 
REMOVE  THE  MINISTRY. 

■Vir  bo'nus  est  gnh 


Qui  consulta  patrurrif  qui  leges  juraque  scrvat. 

Horace. 

Who  is  a  good  man  ? — He  who  respects  the 
decrees  of  the  legisiatjire,  and  bows  to  every  po- 
sitive law,  and  every  moral  obligation  I 

By  ALBION. 

LETTER  IV. 

Sis, — If  a  man  were  to   form  his  idea 
of  tile  English  government,  from  your 
orations,  by  the  perpetual  cant  that  runs 
through  them,  concerning  liberty,  public 
spirit,  corruption,  slavish  doctrines,  and 
dependant  parliaments,  he  would  imagine 
that  the  bondage  of  the  English  was  more 
terrible  than  that  of  t lie  Tnrks  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  strangely  puzzled  to  con- 
ceive how  you  would  dare  to  disperse  such 
libels  with  impunity,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  shadow  of  liberty  left,  which 
would  be  punished  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity in  one  where  the   people  enjoyed 
all  their  liberties  in  the  utmost  latitude: 
it  is  a  story  very  commonly  known,  that 
a  person   of  very  great  distinction,   and 
who  had  been  been  himself  a  deputy  of 
the  states  of  Holland,  at  the  period  of  her 
republicanism,  was ^eniioihc Rasp  house 
for  life,  for  publishing  a  libel,  not  near 
so  gross  as  yours,  against  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Rotterdam. 

And  yet  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  a 
very  unnecessary  undertaking  in  me  to 
endeavour  to  show  the  unreasonableness 
of  attempting  to  raise  dissentions  in  the 
kingdom,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  seems 
in  perfect  tranquillity ;  when  our  liber- 
ties are  preserved,  sacred  and  entire,  and 
when  the  spirit  of  jacobinism  lies  dor- 
mant, in  private  corners,  till  a  more  pro- 
per season  oflers  itself  for  its  full  exer- 
tirm. — But,  Sir,  as  there  is  still  a  spirit  of 
discontent  endeavoured  to  be  kept  up  and 


<jesirous    of   being 


fojnented,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  hap- 
•subjects,  than  to  appear  so.  May  every  Ipincss  and  tranquillity,  by  a  few  base  and 
one  of  us  be  alive  to  his  real  interest,  profligate  incendiaries,  1  cannot  think  it 
forgetting  ail  party  animosity,  and  improper  for  those  who,  in  earnest,  wish 
anxious    only    to    p^ve    to    the   world 'well  to  this  government,  to  endeavour  to 


how  tenacious  we  are  of  the  liberties  we 
enjoy,  and  of  the  mild  government  under 
which  we  live,  by  cheerfully  seconding 
its  intentions  as  the  only  sure  way,  in 
the  present  state  of  tilings,  of  continuing, 
what  we   most  certainly    are,   and   long 


apply  some  antidotes  to  that  secret  poi- 
son they  are  artfully  instilling  into  more 
unthinking  people,  which  might  other- 
wise prove  fatal,  or  at  least  highly  preju*" 
dicial  to  the  whole  body. 

I  very  freely  own,  Sir,  that  the  manner 


have  been,  a  free  people,  at  once  the  achni-\m  which  our  present  political  controver- 
ration  and  ^nv!/ of  the  world/ — Ali  ;sjU  is.  [sics  are  carried  on  by^'ozi,  has  be^n  the 
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chief  motive  that  induced  me  to  give  my- 
seltthe  roubleot  uiiingyousomaiy  Lct- 
tax^.  Aiul,aisthf  (^.rincipal  artrumeius  nrty 
be  collected  in  o  a  very  nan<,>w  com^juss, 
so  the  eloquence  uud  reasoning'  employe'] 
upon  ihem  would  have  been  very  short, 
if  you  had  confined  yourself  to  matters  of 
fact,  and  the  true  interest  of  vour  coun- 
try. 

A  man  that  acts  upon  honest  a*  d  -sin- 
cere principles,  who  is  in  reality,  and  not 
in  preience  only,  a  patriot,  reasons  on  ail 
public  occasions  with  c;ilmness  and  tem- 
per;  expresses  his  fears  for  the  empire 
with  hopes  that  they  are  groundless,  and 
is  ready  and  desirous  to  be  convinced 
that  his  apprehensioas were  unnecessary. 
But  it  is  the  direct  reverse  with  you  and 
every  other  knave  and  zealot.  The  first 
step  you  take  is,  to  vow  ruin  and  destruction 
to  one  man,  or  to  a  set  of  men,  in  power; 
and  then  to  make  use  of  any  argvimei'ts, 
any  reasons,  any  means,  any  artihce,  to 
put  your  rash  vows  into  efiectual  execu- 
tion. Truth  and  falsehood  are  to  you 
things  indifferent,  except  as  to  their  ten- 
dency to  the  great  point  they  ha^^  in 
view. — The  welfare  or  ruin  of  your  coun- 
try bears  no  proportion  in  your  mind  to 
the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  the  man  you 
hate ;  y(m  triumph  and  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  civil  discord  ;  and  the  j^reatest 
pain  you  are  capable  of  feeling,  is  when 
you  are  se^nsible  of  the  peace,  the  plenty, 
the  libert}'  your  native  soil  enjoys,  uii- 
d'er  the  influence  or  administration  of 
the  persons  you  have  been  seduced  to 
dislike. 

I  am  sensible  there  is  no  one  man  in 
England,  save  yourself  and  CoJjbett,  how 
"  angry"  soever  he  may  be  with  the  pre- 
sent ministry,  will  own  the  resemblance 
of  the  picture  1  have  drawn  ;  and  I  hope 
for  this  advantage  from  it,  that  I  shall  in- 
cur no  oM<?r  person's  displeasure.  For  I 
have  so  much  charity,  even  for  the  most 
inveterate  incendiaries,  that  I  believe,  at 
Jirst  setting  out,  they  did  not  design  to 
run  the  lengths  that  time  and  despair 
have  since  obliged  them  to  do. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  interesting  to  cb- 
serve  by  what  steps  they  haive  gone  on 
from  one  degree  of  iniquity  to  another, 
and  how^  they  gradually  inured  them- 
selves to  write,  and  the  people  to  read, 
and  endure  such  traitorous  falsehoods,  aS; 
in  the  first  instance,  would  have  been 
odious  and  shocking  to  their  readers,  and 
possibly  even    to  themselves. 

Nemo  repenie  fait  turpissimus,^^ — 


the  most  base,  was  the  saying  of  a  man 
who  lashed  the.foilit.s  and  vices  ol  his 
time  with  great  freedom  aid  acrimoiiv'", 
and  vet  he  was  willing  Loaliou  that  alle- 
viation to  those  whose  critn^N  he  mveigh- 
ed  against  w^ith  most  severity.  I  can  ne- 
ver be  convinced  that  any  men.  whose 
principles  and  education  pr<H:iaim  tJieni 
i)  be  Whigs,  and  whose  acti  ns,  for  the 
tirst  part  of  their  lives,  oonhrmed  that 
opinion,  could,  on  any  r-tience,  disap- 
pointment, or  even  ill  ij?»age,  resolve, 
at  once  to  thiow  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Jacobins,  wh  .m  they  pro- 
fessfdly  opposed ;  to  renounce,  vilify, 
and  abuse,  not  only  those  particular  per- 
sons whom  they  profess  to  despise, 
but  ail  their  former  Whig  friends,  ac- 
quaintance, and  partizans;  to  traduce 
and  arraign  the  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and,  by  lies,  insinuations, 
2iV\^  infamous  parallels,  to  endeavour  to 
disturb  and  reflect  on  his  Majesty  and 
his  government,  and,  as  much  a-^  in  them 
lies,  to  alienate  the  aliections  of  the  peo- 
ple from  that  illustrious  family,  which  it 
ivas  the  characieristicof  their  former  priu" 
ciples  to  defend  and  support  / — These 
things,  I  say,  bir  appear  to  me  impossible 
to  be  the  effects  of  one  stated  resolution; 
and  yet  sucti  ivere  the  professed  princi- 
ples, and  such  is  the  notorious  practice, 
of  yourself,  of  your  patrons,  and  of 
the  faction  you  mutually  maintain  and 
abet. 

I  am  not  unconscious  that  this  will  be 
turned  into  ridicule  by  the  witty  reasoners 
of  the  ao;e  in  which  we  live.  What!  is 
all  this  bustle  about  the  paltry  speeches 
of  a  pedlar  at  the  corner  of  Bridgc-street?- 
— Is  Mr.  Waithman  such  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  State?  Can  he  raise  dis- 
contents and  sedition,  overturn  his 
Majesty's  government,  or  alienate  the 
people's  aftection  from  his  august  fiuiii- 
iy  ? — Poor  must  be  the  streng*ih  of  that 
goverment,  and  contemptible  must  be 
the  affection  of  that  people,  which  the- 
harangues  of  so  petty  an  individual  has 
power  to  weaken  ! — This  I  know  will  be 
said:  this  I  know  has  been  said: — but 
this  give  me  leave  to  say,  ii\  answer:  — 
Poor  is  the  defence  tliis sarcasm  supplies, 
to  such  as  write  and  act  in  coniormity  to 
what  you  speak  and  publish:  and,  as 
what  you  speak  and  publish  in  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  Hall  is  iudustrionly 
dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
as  it  is  of  very  pernicious  consequence, 
by   impudently   asserting   falsehoods,  fo- 


No  man  ever  becamc>  in  the  first  iiistance;[menting     discontents,      and     instilling 
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malicious 


into  the  minds  of  unthinking 


insumations 
people,   1 


cannot  see  that  I  need  nnake  any  orner 
apology  for  continuing  to  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  them. 

I  shall,  ther),  Ijir,  without  any  farther 
ceremony,  proceed  to  consider  the  sy  - 
tern  pursued    by  you  to  disturb   the  pu 


mast  unavoidably  attend  all  govf^rn- 
raents,  and  which  no  human  prudence 
can  entirely  avoid.  Whenever  adminis- 
trahon  makes  use  of  means  duly  propor- 
lionaie  to  the  end  proposed,  and  ch !i:^»es, 
tbr  obtaining  such  an  ejicl,ir:p-;>  of  acknijvv- 
ledged  abilities,  they  have  done  their 
fiuty;  and,  however  u'jfo/tunate   the  is- 


blic  peace;  that  is,   to  destroy  the   pve-^^sne  may  be,  they  itand  acquitted  of  all 


sent  ministry.  It  was  far  from  being 
proper  to  that  purpose,  to  enter  coolly 
into  the  debate  of  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives for  the  several  steps  taken  by  go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  general  pro- 
sperity of  Europe.  The  interests  of  na- 
tions, and  other  remote  viewSj  are  of  too 
dry  and  too  abstract  a  nature  for  your 
purpose.  The  bulk  of  the  citizens  sel- 
dom take  an  interest  in  debates  of  that 
nature.  While  they  enjoy  peace,  liber- 
ty, and  plenty,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  most  refined  reasoner,  or  the  most 
accomplished  orator,  to  inflame  them 
against  the  administration,  to  stir  them 
up  against  their  representatives,  to  in- 
duce them  to  revile  the  whole  legisla- 
ture, or  to  i noire  them  to  sedition  or  re- 
bellion, against  his  Miijesty,  from  whose 
goodness,  candor,  and  wisdom,  tiiey  re- 
ceive all  their  blessings. — To  do  this  ef- 
fectually, receurse  must  be  had  to  other 
methods  than  remote  theories : — Every 
little,  unavoidable  inconvenience  must 
be  aggravated  and  doubled;  every  suc- 
cess, either  totally  denied,  or  lessened 
and  ridiculed :  jealousies  and  suspicions 
must  first  be  invented  and  raised,  and 
then  published  and  cultivated  as  the 
most  irrefragable  truths: — the  ministers 
must  be  accused  of  every  crime  tliat  the 
heart  of  man  can  invent,  and  comparerl 
to  every  tyrant  that  this  or  any  other 
countryhasproiluced  : — themajoriiyof  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  described  as 
a  pack  of  mercenaries;  the  whole  bench 
of  Bishops  must  be  stigmatized  as  ene- 
mies to  ail  virtue,  moral  atid  divine;  the 
entire  Nobility,  in  a  lump,  must  be  de- 
voted to  destruction,  and  the  bestofprin 
ces  mu>?t  be  viiified  and  traduced  by 
these  infamous  libellers;  while,  to  consum- 
mate their  vjilauy,  the  sacred  majesty 
of  the  King  himself  must  be  insulted,  and 
the  histories  of  sedition,  rebellion,  depo- 
sition and  murder,  set  before  him  as  terrors 
and  examples! — such  is  the  system  ol"  all 
incendiaries. ^ — I  return.  Sir,  again  to  that 
particular  one  of  yours. 

The  first  thing  \  shall  take  notice  of, 
is  f!ie  pains  you  take  to  aggravate  every 
ir.convenience,  though  they  are  such  as 


denierit  to  the  public.  Till  you»'  time, 
oir,  no  minister  was  ever  supposed  to  be 
the  master  of  events ;  and,  if  3'ou  are 
supported  in  this  folly,  no  man  will  be 
rash  enough  to  accept  the  helm  of  the  state. 
This,  I  trust,  will  not  be  the  case.  After 
this  responsibility,  yot!  iave^h  against 
the  load  of  taxes  which  you  say  the  na- 
tion lies  under,  and,  by  constant,  unwea- 
ried endeavours,  you  stiive  to  mako  the 
populace  u.jeasy  even  at  the  absolute, 
necessary  provisions  for  the  'upport  of 
the  government.  The  debt  incurred  for 
the  preservation  of  our  religion  and  liber- 
ties, you  insinuate  as  a  char^t^  against  the 
present  rulers,  and  you  take  no  notice  of 
the  extraordinary  advantages  derived 
from  the  Sinking  Fund. — The  next  mis- 
lortune  you  aggravate  and  improve,  is 
the  waste  of  public  money  and  public 
blood.  Accustomed  to  the  details  of  a 
contracted  c 'Uvptor,  and  to  limit  your 
views  to  the  piecincts  of  the  Fleet,  those 
subjects  appear  to  you  in  the  most  gigan- 
tic shape  !  Born  in  a  shop,  and  bred  in  the 
Stock-Exchange,  you  cannot  raise  your 
ideas  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.— 
Sir!  it  is  men  of  your  decription  that 
have  induced  a  neighbouring  empire  to 
look  upon  us  as  a  "  nation  of  shop-keep- 
ers!'^— Habituated  to  vulgar  contempla- 
tion?:, it  is  not  upon  the  altar  of  your 
God,  or  upon  the  throne  of  your  Sove- 
reign, that  your  eyes  are  fixed,  but  upon 
the  Stock-Exchange.  You  feel  not  for 
the  honour  of  your  country— ^you  tremble 
for  no  generoUs  nation! — Do  the  British 
immortalize  themselves  at  Seringapatam, 
at  Alexandria,  at  Maida,  at  Vimiera,  at 
Talavera,  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  at  the  Nile, 
at  Trafalgar— throughout  all  the  lands 
and  waters  of  the  earth? — What  of  that? 
thank  God,  the  stocks  rise  ! — Does  Napo- 
leon enslave  the  French,  cross  the  Alps, 
subdue  the  Italians,  lay  waste  the  fields  of 
Marengo,  devastate  the  heights  of  Jena, 
overrun  the  plains  of  Austerlitz,  and  de- 
populate Wagram? — What  then? — ■ 
Thank  God,  stocks  rise  still!  But  when 
the  miserable  amount  of  a  few  taxes,  ne- 
cessary to  the  very  existence  of  those 
worshipped  stocks,  is  felt  proceeding  out 
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of  your  own  pocket— it  is  noi.  then^ 
thank  God !  It  is  then — the  palladium 
ef  the  country  is  in  danger,  and  that 
Britons,  aoonti-  ihan  pay  such  a  tax,  had 
better  bend  their  necks  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  drag  out  the  remains  of  degraded 
life  under  the  obscene  dominion  of 
Buonaparte!'! 

These   are  the  only  inconveniences  or 


amine  your  orations!  and,  let  the  sub- 
ject be  ever  so  lemote,  you  may  be  sure 
of  meeting  some  odious  epithet  tacked  to 
the  word  minister,  to  season  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  city  feast.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
thought  necessary  that  these  Newgate 
appellations  should  be  consistent  with 
each  other,  much  less  founded  in  truth  or 
even  probability.     Names  must  be  call- 


real  mi5f.)rtunes  that  you  charge  to  the  ed,  no  matter  what;  but  the  more  the 
account  of  the  prese.it  minibters;  and,  asibetter.  One  name  of  leproach  may  af- 
thesfc  a'e  fewer  and  ifs-^  considerable  than | feet  a  hearer  of  one  kind,  and  another  of 
ever  attended  this  nation  for  a  '.oi  g  seu^ •>■  another ;  till,  by  the  help  of  this  cata- 
of  time,  it  »s  m  vain  to  attempt  the  debtruc-|logue  of  slander,  no  man  can  want  a  pro- 
per uppellatiou  to  stigmatize  the  person 
he  wishes  to  abuse.  Thus  avaricious 
and  expensive,  enterprising,  and  coward' 


lion  of  the  ministry  on  such  vague  and  pue 

rile  ground.     However,  stiil  to  contribute 

toward  it,  as  I  t.^ve  observed,  any  success 

thac  may  attend    their  councils,  must  bel/y,  bold  and  fearful,  ignorant   and   cun- 


lessened  and  depreciated.  Tiie  actual 
peace  of  the  country,  the  flourishing 
state  of  our  trade,  the  mcrease  of  riches 
to  the  empi.e,  and  the  prosperous  state 
of  public  credit,  are  so  far  from  being 
matters  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  some 
are  presumptuously  denied,  and  others 
represented  as  the  effect  of  pusillanimity, 
and  inglorious  to  the  nation.  Loss  of 
trade,  scarcity  of  money,  difficulties  in 
credit,  and  a  state  of  war  and  confusion, 
are  the  waters  you  delight  to  fish  in. 
These  you  wished  to  make  apparent,  and 
your  disappointment  has  driven  you  to 
that  degeee  of  madness,  as  to  deny,  at 
noon-day,  this  enjoyment  of  contrary 
blessings. 

Thus  far.  Sir,  you  and  your  city  fac- 
tion labour  in  vain.     The  Ministers  still 


ning,  seem  to  be  ar  first  sight  somewhat 
inconsistent  and  contradictoiy ;  an«^  yet, 
by  a  little  artifice,  and  a  great  deal  of 
impudence,  they  are  all  made  to  centre 
in  the  same  person.  But  the  two  favour- 
ite epithets  with  you,  Sir,  are  CORRUPT 
and  BLUNDERING;  and,  as  you  so  often 
repeat  them,  they  shall  now  meet  my  di- 
rect and  particular  attention. 

I  believe  nobody  will  deny,  that,  for 
some  time  past,  there  has  not  been  want- 
ing a  malignant  disposition  utterly  to  dis- 
grace and  destroy  those  Ministers  whom 
you  thus  abuse.  It  will  likewise  be  rea- 
dily granted,  that,  among  those  who  ex- 
cite you  to  their  destruction — and  zvho 
have  vowed  it  in  the  Whig  Club— there 
are  not  wanting  men  of  great  abilities, 
versed  in  the  ways  of  business,  acquaint- 


subsist,  ivith  a  proper  exception,  and  no  ed  with  courts,  and  not  ignorant  of  man 

vacancies  are  made  for   republican  sue-  kind.     Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  they 

cessors.     This  cavilling  about  Spain  and  ai'e  at  a  loss  for  the  most  speedy  and  ei- 


Walcheren,  and  some  trifling  inconve- 
niences resulting  from  war,  have  not  in- 
flamed the  people  to  call  out  for  a 
change  of  Government;  therefore,  some 
domestic  grievance  must  be  found  out, 
that  may  more  sensibly  affect  them. 
But  here  is  the  difficulty.  No  such 
grievance  is  really  to  be  found,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  invent  such  an  one  as  shall  gain 
sufficient  regard,  to  be  of  any  service  in 
contradiction  to  the  senses  and  daily  ex- 
perience of  those  who  must  be  made  to 
believe  it.  I  must,  notwithstanding,  con- 
descend to  notice  some  of  the  scurrilous 
language  and  groundless  aspersion?,  with 
which  you  endeavour  to  defame  his  Ma- 
jesty's government.  But  1  presume,  1 
shall  not  be  called  upon  for  particular 
instances  to  support  this  fact:  to  do  that 
effectually,  would  be  to  transcribe  all  your 


fectual  method  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signs? Can  they  have  a  doubt  within 
themselves  that  one  or  more  apparent 
proofs  of  this  heavy  charge  of  univer- 
sal CORRUPTION  would  contribute  more 
to  the  attainment  of  their  end,  than  vo- 
lumes of  papers,  or  the  most  laboured  ha- 
rangues, without  it,  can  possibly  do  r  Can 
they  be  so  ignorant  of  his  Majesty's  ho- 
nour and  integrity,  as  to  doubt  that  such 
a  pioof  is  the  readiest  way  to  remove  the 
Ministers  from  his  favour?  Or  can  they 
believe  that  their  Sovereign  is  so  weak, 
or  any  number  of  men  so  credulous,  as 
to  be  convinced  without  it  ?  What  then 
must  every  impartial  man  think  of  this 
charge?  He  must  immediately  conclude, 
it  proceeds  from  malice,  and  is  a  ground- 
less slander! 

All  that  I  ever  hear  alleged  by  you 
political  labours  for  some  years  past.  .]^x-  and  the  Whigs,  whose  delegate  you  are 
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in  the  city,  in  excuse  for  not  producing 
any  evidence   to  support  this  accusation, 
is,  that  the  times  are  improper;  that  those 
who  ought  to  remedy  this  evil  are  sharers 
in  the  guilt,  and  those  who  ought  to  cure 
the  disease  infected  with  the  same  distem- 
per.    Poor  and  low  is  this  subterfuge  ! — 
Bold  and  daring  is  the  insinuation  !   Hi.> 
Majesty  can   remedy  this   evil    were  he 
convinced  of  the  truth:  is  he,   therefor^, 
such  a  sharer  in  the  guilt  of  his  servants, 
that  you  and  your  honest,  honest,  Iagos 
dare  not  acquaint  him  with  their  crimes. 
This  you  will  all,  with  one  voice,  disclaim: 
and  still,  with  an  assurance  little  inferior, 
aiiect  to  lay  it  at  the  door  of  the  body  of 
the    legislature;      traducing    at   once   d 
number  of  peers  and   gentlemen,  much 
your  superiors  and  betters  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world,  but  your  own. 

Now  let  me  ask.  Sir,  what  mis- 
chief could  attend  you,  were  your  accu' 
nations  proved,  according  to  your  invidi- 
ous insinuations?  None  certainly.  This 
you  know;  and  from  this  /  know,  that 
the  excuse  is  false,  and  j^our  accusation 
of  corruption  groundless!  What  then, 
Sir,  must  you  be,  who,  without  founda- 
tion, and  without  remorse,  go  on  thus  to 
vilify  and  abuse,  nat  the  Ministers  only, 
as  I  find  by  your  speech  in  the  Common 
Hall,  but  the  whole  legislature  ?  He  that 
calls  another  a  villain,  should  be  ready  to 
pro-ve  it,  or  to  expect  the  scandal  to  re- 
cm\.  4iE  that  can  bring  proof  of  a  crime 
against  the  state,  IN  A  TANGIBLE  form, 
and  conceals  it,  is  guilty  of  misprision,  at 
least,  of  the  same  ofience  :  If  he  know  it, 
be  ought  to  declare  it ;  but,  if  he  know  it 
not,  and  yet  proclaims  it  as  fact,  he  is  a 
false  slanderer,  and,  as  such,  a  p^st  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  public  may  perceive  by  this  much. 
Sir,  what  a  spectre  I  should  make  of  you, 
were  I  to  go  through  such  a  wild  scene 
as  your  harangues,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph;  but,  as  I  have  given  the  clue, 
they  may  easily  clear  the  rest  of  the  way 
themselves.  What  I  have  remarked  is, 
I  hope,  sufficient  to  evince  the  folly  of 
men  being  captivated  with  such  roman- 
tic orations,  where  one  sentence  eternally 
contradicts  the  next,  and  framed  and  con- 
structed on  such  a  sandy  basis,  so  sense- 
less and  ungrounded,  that  the  orator's 
friends  may  truly  say,  '^  it  is  totally  un- 
answerable;''  for,  I  challenge  the  orator, 
or  others  for  him,  to  show  any  fact  pro- 
ved,or  so  substantiated,a«s  fairly  to  demand 
credit  from  any  one  reasoning  man  in 
the  kingdom ;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  that 
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looks  like  a  fact,  in  one  place,  that  is  not, 
in  another  directly  opposite.  Such  inge- 
nuity, mingled  with  so  much  invective, 
so  invidiously  contrived,  to  amuse,  alarm, 
and  deceive,  is  quite  a  new  species  of  de- 
clamation; and  such  as  was  never  before 
uttered  in  any  assembly  of  honest  people. 
It  appears.  Sir,  to  have  its  source  in  a  bad 
heart  and  a  distempered  brain  ;  and  let 
the  speaker  be  of  what  pany,  or  take 
what  side  of  the  question  he  will,  he  is 
equally  to  be  despised  and  discountenan- 
ced! 

Not  having  defined.  Sir,  your  other 
tangible  charge  of  **  BUNGLING,'*  and 
other  crimes  against  Ministers,  I  shall 
have  to  beg  your  attention  to  one  more 
letter  from.  Sir,  your  close  observer, 

Albion* 
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Continued  from  page  544. 
_-.-.---.------  This  is  the 

time — this,  to  collect  in  one  point  the  na- 
tional dignity  and  honour,  and  when  the 
Spanish  people  may  will  and  decree  the 
extraordinary  surplus  which  a  powerful 
nation  ever  has  within  it  for  its  salvation. 
It  alone  can  encounter  and  put  them  in 
motion  ;  it  alone  can  encourage  the  timi- 
dity of  some  and  restrain  the  ambition  of 
others ;  it  alone  will  suppress  importunate 
vanity,  puerile  pretensions, and  enfuriated 
passions,  which,  unless  prevented,  go  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  Government.     It  will,, 
in  fine  give,  to  Europe  a  fresh  example 
its  religion,   its  circumspection,  and   its 
discretion,  in  the  just  and  moderate  use 
which  it  is  about  to  make  of  the  glorious 
liberty  in  which  it  is  constituted.     Thus 
it  is  that  the  Supreme  Junta,  which  imme- 
diately recognized  this  national  represen- 
tation as  a  right,  and  proclaimed  it  as  are- 
ward,  now  invokes  and  implores  it  as  the 
most  necessary  and  efficacious  remedy  ; 
and  has  therefore  resolved  that  the  Gene- 
ral Cortes   of  the  Monarchy,  announced 
in  the  decree  of  the  22nd  May,  shall  be 
convoked  on  the   1st  day  of  January  in 
the  next  year,  in  order  to  enter  on  their 
au-gust  functions  the  1st  day  of  March: 
following.     When   that  happy  day  has 
arrived,  the  Juntashall  say  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nation  :— 

Ye  are  met  together,  O  Fathers  of  your 
Country  !  and  re-established  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  your  rights,  after  a  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  when  despotism  and  arbi- 
trary power  dissolved  you,  in  order  to 
subject  this  nation  to  all  the  evils  of  servi- 
tude. The  aggression  which  we  have  suf- 
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fered,  and  the  war  which  we  maintain,  are 
the  fruits  of  the  most  shameful  oppression 
and  the  most  unjust  tyranny.     The  Pro- 
vincial Juntas^  who  were  able  to  resist  and 
repulse  the  enemy  in  the  first  impetus  of 
his  invasion,  invested  the  Supreme  Junta 
with  the  Sovereign  Authority,  which  they 
exercised   for  a  time,  to  give  unity  to  the 
State  and  concentrate  its  power.     Called 
to  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  not  by 
ambition  or  intrigue,  but  by  the  unani- 
mous Voice  of  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom,   the    individuals  of  the    Supreme 
Junta  showed  themselves  worthy  of  the 
high  confidence  reposed  in  them,  by  em- 
ploying all  their  vigilance  and  exertions 
for  the  preservation  and  posterity  of  the 
State.     The  magnitude  of  our  eflbrts  will 
be  apparent  from  the  consideration  of  the 
enormity  of  the    evil    which   preceded. 
When  the  power  was  placed  in  our  hands, 
our  armies,  half  formed,  were  unprovided 
and  destitute  of  every  thing,  our  treasury 
was   empty,  and  our  resources  uncertain 
and  distant.   The  despot  of  France,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  tranquillity  in  which 
the    North  then  was,  poured  upon  the 
Peninsula  the  military  power  under  his 
command,  the  most  formidable  that  has 
been  known  in  the  most  warlike  regions, 
better  provided,  and  above  all  more  nu- 
merous than  others,  rushed  on  every  side, 
though  much  to  their  cost,  against  our  ar- 
mies, destitute  of  the  same  expertness  and 
confidence.     A  new  inundation  of  barba- 
rians who  carried  desolation  through  all 
the  provinces  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion, was  the  consequence  of  these  reverses, 
and  the  ill-closed  wounds  of  our  unfortu- 
nate country  began  painfully  to  open  and 
pour  with  blood  in  torrents.     The  State 
thus  lost  half  its  strenj^th  ;  and  when  the 
Junta,  bound  to  save  the  honour,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  uniiy  of  the  nation 
from  the  impetuous  invasion  of  the  tyrant, 
took  refuge   in  Andalusia,   a  division  of 
00,000  men  repaired  to  the  v  alls  of  Sara- 
gossa,  tobury  themselves  in  its  ruins.  The 
army  of  the  centre  being  thus  deprived  of 
a  great  part  of  its  strength,  did  not  give  to 
its  operations  that  activity  and  energy 
w  hich  must  have  had  very  diflerent  results 
from  those  of  the  battle  of  Aeles.     The 
avenues  of  the  Sierra  Morena    and    the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  were  only  defended  by 
ill-armed  handfuls  of  men,  to  whom  could 
scarcely  be  given  the  name  of  armies. 
The  Junta,  however,  by  means  of  activity 
and  sacrifices,  rendered  them    such,  so 
routed  and  dispersed  in  the  two  battles  of 
Ciudad  Real  and  Metellin,  instead  of  (Je 


spairing  of  the  country,  they  redoubled 
their  eflorts,  and  in  a  few  days  collected 
and  opposed  to  the  enemy  70,000  infantry 
and  12,000  cavalry. 

These   forces  have  since   fought,  it  is 
true,  with  ill-success,  but   always   with 
gallantry  and  glory.     The  creation  and 
reparation,  and  the  subsistence  of  these 
armies,  have  more  than  absorbed  the  con- 
siderable  supplies  which  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  onr  brethren  in  America,     We 
have'  maintained   in  the   free  provinces 
unity,  order,    and  justice  :  and  in  those 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  we  have  exerted 
our  endeavours  to  preserve,  though  secret- 
ly, the  fire  of  patriotism,  and  the  ties  of 
loyalty  :  we  have  vindicated  the  national 
honour   and    independence  in  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations;   and   we   have    made     head 
against  adversity,  without  suffering  our- 
selves  to  be    ever   beaten   down  b}?^  it, 
trusting   that   we  should  overcome  it  by 
our  constancy.  We  have,  without  doubt, 
confmitted  errors,  and  we  would  willingly, 
were  it  possible,  redeem  them    with  our 
blood  :  but  in  the    confusion  of  events, 
among  the  mountains  of  difiicultieswhich 
surround  us,  who  could  be  certain  of  al- 
ways being  in  the  right?     Could  we  be 
responsible,    because  one  body  of  treops 
wanted  valour,  aud  another  confidence; 
because  one  general   had  less  prudence, 
and  another  less    good  fortune  ?     Much, 
Spaniards,  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  inex- 
perience, much  to  circumstances,  but  no- 
thing to  our  inattention.     That  ever  has 
been    to  deliver   our    unfortunate    King 
from  slavery ,  and  preserve  to  him  a  throne,  • 
for  which  the  Spanish  people  has  made 
such  sacrifices,  and  to  maintain  it  free,  in- 
dependent, and  happy.     We  have,  from 
the  time  of  our  institution,  promised  him 
a  country  ;  we    have  decreed  the  aboli- 
tion of  arbitrary  power,   from    the   time 
we  announced  the  re- establishment  of  our 
Cortes.     Such  is,  oh,  Spaniards  !   the  use 
we   have   made  of  the  unlimited  power 
and  authority  confided   to  us;  and  when 
our   wisdom   shall  have    established   th<j 
basis  and  form  of  Government  most  pro- 
per for  the  independence  and  good  of  the 
State,  we    will   resign  the  authority  into 
the  hands  you  shall  point  out;  contented 
with   the  glory  of  having    given  to  the 
Spaniards   the   dignity  of  a  nation,  legi- 
timately constituted.     May  this    solemn 
and  magnificent  assembly  be  productive 
of  ;:fficacious   means,    energy,    and   for- 
tune ;  may  it  be  an  immense,  inextinguish- 
able volcano,  from  which  may  flow  tor- 
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rents  ofp  atriotism,  to  revivify  every  part 
oF  this  vast  monarchy  ;  to  iufianie  ail 
minds  with  that  divine  enlhusiasm,  which 
produces  the  safely  and  gh;ry  of  nation?,, 
and  the  despair  of  tyrants  I  Raise  your- 
selves, noble  Fathers  ol"  ihe  country,  to 
the  elevation  of  your  high  duties;  and 
Spain,  exalted  with  you  to  an  equally 
brilliant  destiny,  shall  see  returned  into 
her  bosom,  for  her  happiness,  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  and  liis  unfortunate  family — 
shall  see  her  sons  enter  on  the  patiis  of 
•prosperity  and  glor^s  which  they  ought 
thenceforth  to  pursue;  and  receive  the 
crown  of  the  sublmie,  and  almost  divine 
etlbrts  which  they  are  making. 
Marquis  of  Astorga,  President 
Pedro  de  Rivero,  Secrerary  General. 
Royal  Alcp.zarof Seville,0ct.28, 18G9. 

Declaration  of  War  by  Spain   against 

Denmark. 

Royal  Decree. 

Don  Ferdirsand  VIL  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  ."Spain,  &.c.  ike.  and,  in  his 
name;  the  Supreme  Central  Governing 
.Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  to  my 
Counsellors  of  War,  Viceroys,  and  Cap- 
tains General  of  my  Armies  and  Pro- 
vinces, and  all  other  Officers  of  my  Ar- 
mies and  Provinces,  and  all  other  Of 
licersof  my  army  and  navy,  Intendants, 
Governors,  and  Alcaides  of  towns  and 
fortresses,  and  other  persons,  of  whatever 
class,  estate,  or  condition  they  niay  be, 
in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
these  my  jvingdoras  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies, to  \^  horn  the  contents  of  this  my 
Royal  Decree  may  refer,  be  it  known, 
that  on  the  18th  of  September,  I  have 
sent  to  the  President  of  my  Supreme 
Council  of  War,  the  following  Decree: 

Spain,  elevated  in  one  day  to  the  stmi- 
mit  of  glory,  which  her  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity  actjoired  her,  cannot  now,  with- 
out compromising  her  honour,  observe 
much  longer  with  inditierence  the  ag- 
gravated and  hostile  acts  of  the  Danish 
Government,  for  which  that  Government 
cannot  plead  in  justification  or  excuse  to 
the  Court  of  Spain,  the  loss  of  liberty,  and 
the  oppression  suftered  on  the  part  of 
France. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the 
French  Government  took  advantage  to 
iurward  its  designs,  was  to  send  from 
Spain  a  part  of  the  Spanish  arm}^  first 
to  Hamburgh,  and,  and  then  to  Denmark, 
in  which  it  was  evident  to  the  Sovereign 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  the  French  them- 
selves!, in  the  war   in  which  they  wen: 


engaged,  that  the  sei  vices  which  all  Eu- 
rope has  seen  (and  v\hicii  were  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  discipline  and 
valour  of  the  Spanish  tro(/p>),  and  which 
uere  performed  with  .^o  njuch  glory,  be- 
came an  injury  to  rhem sei  ves,  of  which  the 
loss  of  so  many  men  in  distant  regions  is 
a  manifest  proof. 

Ihe  moment  that  part  ol~  the  Spanish 
army  which  was  in  Denmark,  gut  inieli- 
ligence  of  the  nobit  rL^i>oiuiion  of  their 
compatriots  throuitiu,  uli  the  v^ke  and 
declaring  war  against  France,  the\r 
adopted  liie  noble  plan,  e::am|Mes  of 
which  are  ver}^  rare  in  hisstory,  and  aban- 
doned Denmark,  cinba.ktog  them.-tlves 
to  unite  with  their  ieilow  citizens  in  their 
own  country;  to  fly  lo  succour  their  bre- 
thren, fearless  of  danger,  and  to  partake 
in  the  glory  v^hich  the  others  had  ac- 
quired— a  meniorabie  instance  of  the 
unanimity  and  cordiality  of  sentiment 
which  reigned  among  Spaniards,  even 
when  divided  by  so  immense  a  distance. 
The  Marquis  of  Romana,  who  command- 
ed that  corps,  not  doubting  of  the  valour, 
the  constancy,  and  patriotism  of  his  sol- 
diers, assisted  by  the  zeal  of  the  officers 
and  the  common  sentiment,  resolved  to 
withdraw  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  reuniting  them  in  the  Island  of 
Langeland,  from  which  they^were  to  em- 
bark for  Spain,  by  means  of  the  efficaci- 
ous assistance  which  was  rendered  them 
by  the  English  navy  stationed  in.  those 
seas. 

fTo  be  continued.  J 


To  CoKKi:sPONDENTS. — -The  late  fa- 
vours of  J.J.  W.  J.  will  be  duly  attend- 
ed to. 

Cobbett  and  Waithman,  versus  Lords 
Castlercagh  and  Hertford,  cannot  be  no- 
ticed this  week  for  want  both  of  lime 
and  room.  *•  Jacobin  Guineas"  shall  al- 
so speedily  be  seized  on. 

It  is  my  intention  to  insert  a  letter,  re- 
ceived some  time  since,  signed  '*  Farn- 
ham,"  with  a  few  remarks  to  convince 
the  writer  that  he  has  formed  a  wrong  es- 
timate of  the  effect  of  seditious  publica- 
tions. 

Poetry,  of  any  description,  can  never 
be  admitted  into  this  Register,  except  as 
quotations.  The  lines  on  tlie  Subscription 
Patriot  have  been  inserted  in  mv  Plioeoix. 


London:  Ecined,  printed,  uua  p^^Ml!5t!tu  by. 
and  for  F.  W.  BLAGDON,  of  the  Royal  Cock- 
pit, Westminster,  at  No.  76,  Fleet-street.  It 
is  requested  that  all  Letters  relative  to  this 
Paper  may  be  sent  (Post-paid)  to  the  Editor's 
residence. 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  suffrage  sways 

Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Iiid  obeys, 

Who  right  the  injiuVl,  aad  reward  the  brave, 

Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  powV  to  save!— Darwin". 

Contents  : — Important  remarks  on  the  proceedings  nJiich  are  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  and  since 
the  opening  of  Parliament. — R^jal  aim  ofOppo^iLionists  exposed  -^Consequences  of  believing  in  the  dan- 
gerous sentiments  of  Sir  Francis  BurdcU. — Effact  of  such  harangues  upon  Continental  nations. — Result 
of  the  indiscriminate  ivar  of  the  Opposiiioa. — Advantage  derived  by  the  Constitution  from  what  are  de-^ 
natninated  Rotten  Boroughs. — Reason;  lohy  f.'ie  Caiholics  must  not  be  emancipated. — Expected  change 
^f  Ministry  ridiculed.  -On  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Cobhefs  Register ^  with  arguments  to  convince 
the  timid  or  apatht-Jic,  that  no'Jacobinical  p:i-jlication  ought  fo  be  despised^  or  bs  suffered  to  pass  unno' 
iiced. — Alarm  ofCobbett,  at  the  .<iuccess  of  this  Register. — Farther  remarks  on  the  WartaxeSy  by  J.  J. 
^^  •  J- — Letter  oj  Pi5H.o  Akglus,  exposing  a  diabolical  plot  of  the  Jacobins^  and  their  reasons  why 
it  has  not  yet  been  put  in  execution. —  Continuation  of  various  public  Documents. — Nurnerous  literary 
favours  announced. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PAKLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


Addressed  to   the   People  of  the  United  King- 
dom &c. 


— -  O  caca  nocenfurn 


Consiliaf  O  semper  tiynidum  scelus. — St  AT. 

*'0h,  the  blind  councils  of  the  guilty !  Oh, 
how  ever  cowardly  is  wickedness  !" 

By  ALBION. 


With  a  trembling  hand,  with-  con- 
scious inability,  1  guide  the  pen  which  ib 
to  address  li  e  Public  of  England.  The 
man  who  demands  an  audience  at  that 
awful  tribunal,  however  he  may  borrow 
his  powers  from  nature,  should  receive  his 
instructions  from  the  heart.  From  that 
sovereign  within  himself,  he  ought  to 
wr,ite,  and  to  the  like,  within  others,  he 
ought  to  appeal.  I  sit  down,  therefore, 
with  a  design  to  cast  olf,  in  the  outset, 
the  degrading  yoke  of  faction  or  party, 
and  to  be  biast^ed  by  no  other  consider- 
ation than  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  "welfare  of  my  country.  Besides,  as  I 
think  the  hereditary,  the  principled,  or 
the  unprincipled  Jacohin  is  not  to  be  ei- 
ther reclaimed  or  reasoned  with,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  oppose  a  cherished  error. 
But  it  is  not  from  those  that  the  Govern- 
ment C3n  be  now  altogether  endangered. 
It  is  ^voxti  those  who  take  up,  or  lay  aside, 
their  principles  as  calumny  suggests,  as 
ignorance  conceives,  or  as  conveniency 
prescribes.  Insensible  of  the  gradation 
from  dissatisfaction  to  disaffection; 
unknowing  where  liberty  ends,  and  licen. 
tiousness  commences,  many  rush,  from 
disliking  measures,  into  hating  persons  ; 
and  some,  from  the  princi£les  of  resistance. 


which  nature  and  liberty  warrant,  are 
hurrjed  into  the  practice  of  insurrection, 
which  reason  and  religion  disclaim.  But 
l-et  me  ask  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Pcnson- 
by.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Hon.  Mri 
Ward,  and  other  members  of  their  com- 
plexion, vvhetlio;  ihe  Government,  under 
the  august  House  that  now  sways  the 
British  Sceptre,  has  ventured  upon  those 
fundamental  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  make  professions  lose  their 
faith,  and  Treaso^i  its  name. 

I  forbear  to  go  into  the  vulgar  prac- 
,ice  of  numberless  exemplifications,  in 
-he  negative  of  this  question.  I  am  far 
from  being  one  of  those  who  deny  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  has  been  some- 
.imes  warrantably,  virtuously,  and  criti- 
cally alarmed;  but  I  deny  that  that 
alarm  was  ever  attended  wiih  the  real 
danger  that  warrants  the  means  employ- 
ed by  the  opposition  to  accelerate  the 
Jissolution  of  the  Government.  Yes,  my 
-ountrymen,  the  real  aim  of  the  Opposi- 
tion tends  to  the  fundamental  ruin  of 
every  guard  to  private  property,  ofeverv 
fence  to  public  liberty,  that  the  labour 
of  ages,  the  Mood  of  Britons,  and  ti)e 
wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  had  won,  had 
preserved,,  and  had  established  !  It  tends 
to  dissolve  that  even  tenor  ofCTOvern- 
ment,  that  happy  temper  of  Constitution, 
which  bless  you  beyond  all  that  the  pro- 
fusion of  nature,  the  richness  of  soil,  or 
the  serenity  of  climate  can  bestow. 

The  blessings  of  liberty  are  such,  that 
a  generous  mind  alone  can  either  confer 
or  enjoy  them.  But  it  is  with  your  liber- 
ties as  with  your  fruits ;  though  some 
were  indigenous  and  coeval  with  the  soil 
itself,  yet  it  was  care,  it  was  culture,  it 
was  the  happy  hand   of  industry,  it  was 
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the  deep  engrafiment  of  judgment,  whicli 
therislied  ttie  tender  bud,  which  spread 
the  enlivening  bloom,  and  matured  the 
generous  produce  !  And  sirall  you — 
shall  the  sons  surfeit  upon  what  formed 
the  aliment  of  iheir  forefathers  ?  Shall 
the  enjoyment  of  this  best  of  blessings  be 
more  fatal  to  you,  than  its  acquisition 
was  painful  and  laborious  to  them  »*  Yet 
this  must  be  the  case,  when  senators  like 
Lords  Moira,  St. Vincent, Grenviile,  Grey, 
Erskine,  Whitbread,  &.c.  &c.  &c.  lose 
reflection  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and 
gratitude,  in  imaginarj'-  danger. 

Ti!?*  charm  of  virtuous  enjoymenl 
ilowi}  equally  fr6m  the  communication  as 
from  the  reception  of  hnppiness.  The 
great  deliverers  of  mankind,  the  success- 
ful improvers  of  nature,  borrow  their 
fame  from  the  felicity  they  bestow  upon 
others;  and  I  must  have  intei.{Tity  enough 
to  own,  that  the  present  legislature  have 
but  too  manj',  and  too  melancholy  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  glory  by  the  same 
mean:3.  That  glory,  however,  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  believing,  with  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  that  no  legitimate  Legislature 
exists,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
merely  a  ehaiiiber-rcom,  assembli/,  or 
furuni,  filled  wiih  persons  assuming  to  be 
members  of  the  Parliament  House ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  realized,  by  imitating  the  ido- 
iairy  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  who  turns 
his  eyes  from  tht;  throne  of  the  nation,  to 
fix  them  upon  that  *■'  Vreat  and  eun:jum' 
"  male  statesman  arid  general, Biiortaparte , 
*'  icho  cGntaius  witliin  himself  all  the  s/nn- 
"  iug  qualities  of  those  men^  who,  at  any 
*•  time,  by  their  talents,  rendered  France 
*'  formidable  io  this  country — who  unites 
*'  the  policy  of  Richelieu  ivith  the  military 
"  genius  of  Turf  nne, and  adds  the  ambition 
'*  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  enterprise  and  vir- 
^' tue  of  Condi)  !!!^'  No;  to  secure  the 
glory  I  allude  to,  the  Parliament  must  as- 
sert its  dignity,  by  expelling  any  mem- 
ber who  denies  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
House,  or  who  endeavours  to  excite  in- 
surrection against  the  Crown  by  parallels 
that  are  at  once  criminal  and  meretri- 
cious. In  short,  it  must  behold  tlie  oppo- 
sition in  its  true  light — in  that  point  of 
v1e\f  in  which  it  was,  on  the  nijht  of  the 
llfrird  inst.  so  justly  and  so  glaringi}'  de- 
picted. The  division  on  that  night  was 
Goij-.idered  asthe  loss  cf  th».ir  last anchoj-; 
and  '"eoeived  noconiy  with  (he  fre'.fulner;s 
of  disappointnient,  but  witii  the  ruge  of 
desp«ration.  When  they  found  that  the 
Ministry  were  strong,  in  spi:e  of  ihei^' 
ni^Qhinatlon*,  an^jl  that  the  suft  eflulgeiiiie 
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of  tranquillity  shone  out  upon  the  nation, 
they  felt  no  m.otion  but  thatof  suliin  ma- 
lignity ;  they  could  not,  like  Milton's 
prince  of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  mo- 
ment from  their  evil;  as  they  have  not 
the  wit  of  Satan,  ihey  have  not  his  virtue; 
they  tried  once,  again,  what  could  be 
done  by  sophistry  without  art,  and  con- 
fidence without  credit.  They  repre.-^ented 
their  Sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  theii* 
country  as  betrayed;  or,  in  iheirfiercer 
paroxisms  of  fury,  reviled  the  ministry 
for  having  enslaved  the  land. 

Foreign  nations,  unacquainted  with  the 
arrogance  of  opposition,  the  insoieuce 
of  common-councils,  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  howl  of  plebeian  patriotism,  when 
they  read  the  speeches  of  our  orators  j 
when  they  hear  of  rabbles  and  dissentions, 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances;  when 
they  see  the  chain  of  subordination  bro- 
ken, and  the  legislature  threatened  and 
despised,  will  naturally  imagine  that 
siich  a  government  maybe  defied  ;  that 
the  opposition  will  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  enemy  of  mankind  ;  that  the  Mayor 
of  London  is  to  be  commander  of  the  ar- 
my and  tutor  to  the  King;  and  that  the 
world  may  expect  war  or  peace  from  a 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Common- 
hall  ! 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their 
hopes,  and  the  friends  of  order  and  go- 
vernment are  recovered  from  their  fears. 
To  fancy  that  our  Constitution  can  be 
subverted  by  the  Opposition,  whom  its 
lenity  pampered  into  impudence,  is  to 
fear  tliat  a  city  may  be  drowntd  by  the 
overflowing  of  its  kenneli !  The  distem- 
per  in  tiie  Government,  which  cowardice 
or  mailce  thought  either  decay  of  the  vi- 
tals, or  resolution  of  the  nerves,  appears 
at  last  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  political  phthiriasis,  a  disease  which  is 
the  eiiect  of  negligence  rather  than  ot 
weakness,  and  of  which  the  shame  is 
trreater  than  the  danger.  It  is  true,  not- 
vvithfctanding,  that  among  the  disturbers 
of  our  quiet  are  some  animals  of  extraor- 
dinary bulk,,  whom  their  power  of  roar- 
ing -c'rsuades  us  to  think  formidable;  but 
we  ought  now  to  perceive,  that  sound 
and  force  do  not  always  go  together. 
The  ucise  of  a  savage  proves  nothing  but 
his  ferucity  and  hunger. — After  all  our 
broils,  then,  foreign  and  domestic,  the 
issue  of  the  first  week  of  our  session,  is 
favourable  to  our  dignity,  and  fruitful  of 
anticipated  cuccess.  It  has  shown  that 
v/e  have  gp.inevi  political  strength  by  the 
increase  of  our  reputation  ;  that  we  have 
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gained  real  strength  by  the  augmentation 
of  our  navy  ;  that  ue  have  manifested  to 
Europe,  that  seventeen  years  of  war  have 
not  yet  exhausted  us ;  and  that  we  have 
enforced  our  ti-ade  and  settlements  into 
regions  on  which,  twenty  years  ago,  we 
durst  not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  gratifications  only  of  ho- 
nest minds  ;  but  this  is  a  time  in  which 
hope  comes  to  all.  From  the  present 
strength  of  the  Ministry,  the  patriots 
themselves  may  derive  advantage.  To 
be  harmless,  though  by  impotence,  ob- 
tains some  degree  of  kindness.  No  man 
hates  a  worm  as  he  hates  a  viper:  the 
opposition  was  lately  dreaded  enough  to 
be  detested,  as  serpents  that  could  bite  ; 
they  have  now  shown  that  they  can  only 
hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietly  slink  into 
holes,  and  change  their  ^/ow^A,  unmolest- 
ed and  forgotten. — Yes,  Englishmen  !  as 
our  Constitution  stands  on  a  nice  equi- 
poise, with  steep  precipices  and  deep  wa- 
ters upon  all  sides  of  it,  it  behoves  you  to 
be  watchful  of  your  domestic  enemies, 
and  to  be  careful,  that,  in  removing  the 
Constitution  from  a  dangerous  leaning  to- 
wards one  side,  there  may  be  a  risk  of 
oversetting  it  on  the  other.  Every  pro- 
jett  of  a  material  change,  iii  a  govern- 
ment so  complicated  as  ours,  combined 
at  the  same  time  with  external  circum- 
stances still  more  complicated,  is  a  mat- 
ter full  of  difficulties;  in  which  a  consi- 
derate man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  de- 
cide ;  a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  under- 
take ;  or  an  honest  man  too  ready  to  pro- 
mise :  and  which,  every  wise  man  must 
know,  should  not  be  confided  to  the  ca- 
lumniators of  a  Brunswick,  and  the  eulo- 
gists of  a  Buonaparte. 

By  indiscriminate  war  against  all  ad- 
ministrations, the  opposition  have  banish- 
ed all  integrity  and  confidence  out  of 
their  parliamentary  proceedings ;  have 
confounded  the  best  men  with  the  worst ; 
and  weakened  and  injured,  instead  of 
strengthening  and  compacting,  the  gene- 
ral frame  of  government.  If  any  person 
is  more  concerned  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  than  for  the  Constitution 
and  for  order,  even  he  is  equally  con- 
cerned ^to  put  an  end  to  this  course 
of  indiscriminate  opposition.  It  is  the 
blind  and  undistinguishing  opposition 
that  feeds  the  fountain  of  those  very 
disorders,  by  which  he  is  frighten- 
ed into  the  arms  of  that  disaffection 
which  contains,  in  itself,  the  source  of 
all  disorders,  by  enfeebling  all  the  visible 
and  regular  authority  of  th^  state.     The 


distemper  is  increased  by  his  injudicious 
and  treasonable  endeavours,  or  pretences, 
for  the  cure  of  it. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  opposition  respect 
the  public  or  tliemselves  by  this  indiscri- 


minate rage,  or  by  engaging  for  more 
than  they  are  sure  that  they  ought. them- 
selves to  attempt,  or  be  able  to  perform, 
if  in  power.— From  their  speeches  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  they  propose  to  pledge  them- 
selves, to  effect  a  reform  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  an  emancipation  of  the  Ro- 
manists of  the  British  empire.  There  are 
two  considerations  which  dispose  me  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  two  points. 
In  the  first  place,  they  must  know,  that, 
if  ever  they  reform  the  parliament  by  the 
extinction  of  the  borouohs,  thev  subvert 
the  Constitution,  and  sink  themselces  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  men.  For  it  is  well 
known  to  them,  that  the  '*  rotten  bo-* 
roughs''  aie  the  true  palladia  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  instrument  v\hich  lepels 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  enables  the 
ministry  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  re- 
putation of  the  state.  Hence  arises  their 
abhorrence  to  those  boroughs ;  and  be 
assured,  that  if  ever  they  hold  the  helm  of 
government,  they  will  preserve  the  "  rot-? 
ten  boroughs/'  as  the  only  means  for  se- 
curing a  continuance  in  the  ministerial 
seat.  The  fact  is,  the  boroughs  are  th« 
salvation  of  this  country  ;  they  were  cre- 
ated by  our  wisest  ancestors  and  best  of 
monarchs,  to  check  the  licentiousness  oC 
the  delegates  of  the  people  ;  and  to  them 
we  owe,  that  this  country  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  in  a  desperate  and  plunging 
state  of  anarchy  and  republicanism. 
Without  their  aid,  a  ministry,  liovvever 
distinguished  for  talent  and  virtue,  could 
carry  no  question  whatever  ;  and  the  at-' 
tempts  of  government  to  support  the 
state,  to  execute  the  laws,  and  collect 
the  supplies,  would  meet  with  nothing 
but  violence,  contumely,  and  opposition. 
In  the  second  place,  the  opposition  can 
never  intend  to  effect  a  complete  CathO"< 
lie  emancipation.  They  are  conscious 
that  that  measure  would  also  produce 
a  dissolution  of  the  Government.  They 
are  conscious  that  the  Catholics  would 
return  at  least  eighty  Roman  members  to 
parliament,  which,  coalescing  with  anj^ 
opposition,  against  ant/  ministry,  would 
destroy  the  equipoise  of  the  legislature, 
and  open  all  the  flood-gates  of  popular 
domination  and  plebeian  power.  My 
Lord  Grenville,  who  is  gifted  with  more 
integrity,  moderation,  and  judgmept  tbai^ 
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any  of  his  party,  has  had  the  liberality 
to  express  his  doubts  about  the  pio[)riety 
of  a  complete  and  total  emancipation  : 
when  he  reads  a  pamphlet,  which  Mr. 
BJagdon  is  about  to  publish,  he  will,  1 
have  no  doubt,  proceed  a  point  farther; 
he  will  confess  that,  although  the  con- 
cessions have  been  alread}^  sufficiently 
munificent,  or  sufficiently  submissive,  yet 
the  Irish  Romanists  nve  neither  gratified 
by  our  kindness,  nor  softened  by  our 
humility  ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  po- 
litical supremacy  and  c.eiical  dominion 
can  sati-fy  tjie  votaries  of  that  aspiring 
and  tyrannic  religion.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  to  the  opposition,  that  the  reform 
of  parliament  and  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion can  never  be  etiected  with  safet}^ 
while  England  respects  her  Monarch  and 
her  nobility.  If  forced  upon  the  govern- 
ment, it  must  be  regarded  as  political  as- 
sassination;  if  voluntarily  accomplished 
by  the  government,  it  must  be  found  to 
be  political  suicide — a  crime  but  little 
known  to  any  civilized  nation.  It  is  na- 
tural, then,  to  ask,  what  do  the  opposi- 
tion mean  by  dragooning  ministers  into 
a  measure  which  they  themselves,  if  in 
power,  would  not  dare  to  execute  ?  It 
is  very  evident,  that  they  can  only  mean 
to  multiply  charges  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  bring  down  odium  upon  it, 
by  compelling  them  to  reject  j)ropositions, 
which  they  have  so  long  strove,  by  their 
harangues,  and  by  their  writings,  to  ren- 
der popular;  and  this  for  the  distinct  and 
single  purpose  of  obtaining,  for  them- 
selves and  friends,  a  controul  and  domi- 
nion over  the  offices  and  treasures  of  the 
empire. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House,  on  Lord 
Porchester's  motion,  respecting  "  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  ex j  edition  to 
Walcheren,"  do  not  appear  to  justify  the 
glow  of  hope  and  confidence  wliich  ani- 
mates this  communication.  And  I  also 
know,  that  I  stand  nearly  alone,  when  I 
calculate  upon  the  continued  existence  of 
the  present  Ministry.  I  also  know  the  de- 
spondence of  my  friends  and  the  arrogance 
of  my  enemies.  1  know  the  subject  of 
their  midnight  orgies.  But  it  is  not  for 
me  to  despond.  When  the  tempest  they 
have  raised  has  dissevered  the  good  old 
vessel,  it  is  then  time  enough  to  fly,  as  a 
coward,  to  ignominious  refuge.  For  me 
— "  as  long  as  the  gilded  lion  is  at  the 
head,"  I  will  uphold  it  with  romantic  en- 
thusiasm, and  exhibit  it  to  you,  ray  coun- 
trymen, as  the  glittering  sign,  the  ho- 
noiiKiHte- emMcm>  the  splendid  presage 
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of  public  happiness  and  political  victory. 
Canning,  Croker,  Peele! — while  distress 
and  danger  are  destroying  all  fanciful 
respect  for  every  thing  that  has  hitherto 
been  held  sacred  by  the  House;  while 
exhausted,  sii;king  majesty  is  precipita- 
ted into  })iemature  ruin — let  it  be  for  you 
to  give  it  elevation  and  support.  And, 
even,  when  it  has  had  its  use — when  it 
has  performed  its  service,  and  can  no 
longer  illuminate  the  state, — let  it  be  no 
longer  exposed,  and  dragged  about,  by 
Burdett  and  his  j^ana"  of  infamous  level- 
lers,  for  mockery  and  insolent  profana- 
tion; but  let  it  be  generously  and  grate- 
fully laid  up,  like  a  votive  tablet,  in  the 
temple  of  the  country, — the  consecrated 
record  of  virtue  and  greatness. 

In  regard  to  the  ministerial  minority, 
it  was  a  situation  into  which  Mr.  Perce- 
val introduced  them  himself  There  was 
no  wisdom  in  opposing  the  motion  of 
Lord  Porchester — the  enquiry  was  a 
phantom  which  the  country  was  deter- 
mined to  pursue,  and  Mr.  Perceval 
should  have  known  that  the  torrent, 
which  may  be  taught  to  irrigate  and  to  im- 
prove, by  a  judicious  government,  may 
inundate  and  destroy,  by  being  impro- 
perly dammed  up  and  checked  in  those 
avenues  through  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  instructed  to  flow. — Had  Mr.  Per- 
ceval submitted  the  papers,  alluded  to  in 
his  Majesty's  speech,  to  the  House,  and 
courted  enquiry  on  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, it  would  have  saved  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  country,  all  the  endless  and  use- 
less investigation  they  are  now  condemn- 
ed to  suffer:  for,  in  that  case,  the  enquiry 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  mau- 
verm  which  the  Expedition  was  conduct- 
ed; but,  as  the  motion  is  now  framedy 
the  enquiry  is  to  extend  to  the  POLICY 
of  the  measure,  and  consequently  is  in- 
tended not  only  to  criminate  L©rd  Chat- 
ham, but  to  annihilate  the  present  niinisr 
fry  altogether.  Before  the  prosecution 
of  this  enquiry,  I  shall  only  repeat  a  re- 
mark which  I  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,— that,  whenever  an  administration 
nrakes  use  of  means  duly  proportionc(i 
to  the  end  proposed,  and  cliuses,  for  ob- 
taining such  end,  men  of  acknowledged 
abilities  in  their  profession,  fully  instruct- 
ed and  empowered  to  act,  they  have 
done  their  duty ;  and,  however  unfortu- 
nate the  issue  may  be,  they  stand  ac(|uit- 
ted  of  all  demerit  to  the  public.  No  mi- 
jiister  was  ever  supposed  to  be  the  mas- 
ter of  events; — and  the  sea  is  known  to 
be  the  most  inconstant  place  for  the  rea- 
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lizatioii  of  the  most  judicious  operations. 
Tlie  gentlemen  of  the  opposition,  it 
would  appear,  have  hemispheres  of  their 
own  creation.  They  have  no  storms  to 
vex,  no  dark  nights,  no  excessive  and 
continuing  winds,  no  pestilential  fogs  to 
obscure  their  ocean,  or  disguise  the  dan- 
gers of  the  land!  What  a  Iieavenly 
change  shall  we  experience  by  their  ac- 
cession to  power!  What  a  climate  we 
shall  enjoy  1   What  a  [)aradise   shall  our 


Moira,  and  Erskine ;  of  Messrs.  Whit- 
bread,  Ponsonby,  and  Grattan,  must  for 
ever  fix  their  ponderous  and  oppressive 
influence  on  talents  formed  for  free  and 
bold  aspiring; — if  a  lUirdctt  is  to  be  torn 
from  the  treacherous  bosom  of  Tooke;  if 
a  Sheridan  is  to  be  dragged  from  the  al- 
tar of  vice;  if  a  Ward  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  regions  of  the  stews,  and  a  Wardle  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  haunts  of  Despard  ; 
THEN  may  their  pervert(id  exce  luiice  be 


country  become!  What  angelic  minis-  justly  pronounced  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
ters will  reign  over  the  delightful  whole!  I  try  :  and,  while  to  vulgar  observation. 
Presuming  that  the  country  may  bekhis  luminous  and  malignant  prodigy, 
seduced  bv  these  flattering  expectations  J  this  splendid,  but  baneful  portent,  scal- 
( for,  from  the  present  perverted  state  ofiters  ailmiration  and  amazement; — by 
t  )e  public  mind,  lam  justified  in  pre-kvery  more  thinking  mind,  it  will  at 
sumi ng  any  act  of  desperation,  political  once  be  wondered   at  and  lamented,  de- 


suicide  and  popular  madness),  I  shall 
conclude  this  address  with  a  few  serious 
remarks  on  the  expected  change  of  mi- 
nistry. 

The  clamour  raised  in  favour  of  this 
-measure  rises  from  one  grand  arginnent 
of  the  Whig  Club;  namely,  the  decisive 
superiority  of  abilities,  on  the  part  of  op- 
position.— This  favourite  common  place, 
so  perpetually  and  so  modestly  urged, 
might  lead  to  personal  parallels,  of  all 
others  the  most  invidious,  as  well  as  dis- 
putable. On  this  question  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself.  All  that  I  shall 
here  say,  is  this ;  that  it  must,  indeed, 
be  a  much  more  infinite  superiority  of 
talent,  than  frequently  falls  in  the  scale 
of  hviman  understanding,  that  can,  at 
once,  render  the  qualifications  of  any  set 
of  men,  so  supremely  superexcellent  to 
those  of  others,  some  of  whom  have  been 
literally  educated  in  ottice,  others  passed 
the  grearest  part  of  their  lives  in  foreign 
embassies  of  complicated  concern,  with 
the  ablest  and  purest  reputation ;  and  all 
perfectly  equal  to  their  competitors  in 
every  advantage  of  rank  and  situation. — 
To  this  the  thousand  declamatory  com- 
mon-place replies  of  practised  fraud,  ve- 
teran subtilit}^,  and  hardened  treachery, 
as  they  may  be  easily  imagined,  shall 
be  silently  despised.  Certainly,  fel- 
low countrymen,  there  are  individu- 
als in  opposition,  of  most  extensive, 
and  possibly  of  unequalled  under- 
standings, the  accesion  of  whose  abilities 
would  give  lustre  to  public  council,  and 
be,  indeed,  almost  a  national  blessing. 
This  tribute  has  been  accorded  by 
me  some  time  since,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  many  of  my  Letters,  published  in  this 
Register.  But  I  assert,  if  the  miserable 
nippendcs^es  of    Lords   Grenville^   Grey. 


precated  and  deplored.— Lor  pre-emi- 
nence of  genius  becomes  doubly  pernici- 
ous by  the  abuse  of  its  own  superiority, 
and  the  contaminating  degradation  of 
the  faculties  of  others;  and  is,  indeed, 
both  by  effect,  and  by  example, — th^ 
decay  of  a  whole  asje,  Albion. 

Jan.  28th,  1810."^ 

ON   THE   DANGEROUS  TENDENCY    OF 
COBBETT'S  INFAMOUS  REGISTER. 

"  Let  the  serpent  Cobbett,  hiss  and  vent  liis 
spleen: — the  wretch  will  h'ltc  Jdmself'y  and  mor- 
tify from  his  own  wound."  Earn  ham. 

How  mischievous  soever  may  be  the 
designs  of  the  arch  Demagogue,  and  all 
the  other  common  enemies  of  our  nation- 
al welfaiCj  yet  so  many  false  colours  ai"e 
generally  used  to  disguise  and  cover 
them,  so  many  constructions  given  of  any 
discovery,  as  often  gain  and  keep  nunir 
bers  of  unthinking  proselytes  in  their  fa- 
vour, who  are  so  ready  to  resent  and  ex- 
pose every  step  that  may  be  taken  to 
weaken  their  fatal  influence,  that  it  we 
would  lend  an  ear  to  their  wise  thoughts, 
we  must  never  question  or  suspect  any 
danger  till  it  open  upon  us,  and  is  readi/ 
to  destroy  us !  in  other  words,  we  must 
"  let  the  serpent  hiss,"  and  make  no  at- 
tempt to  anniliilate  the  reptile  that  dis- 
turbs our  felicity  or  repose.  Had  there 
never  been  new  occasions  criven  bv  Cob* 
bett,  his  patrons,  and  their  parasites,  tor 
any  unnecessary  fears,  the  aversion  from 
any  search  or  reflection  might  be  regard- 
ed; and  it  would  not  be  a  little  desirable 
to  cast  a  veil  upon  past  transactions,  were 
they  not  followed?'  by,  and  hourly  sup- 
ported with  fresh  marks  of  disaffection 
aiid  madness,  so  visibly  contrary  to  o  ir 
best  interests.  But  it  is  asked,  must  we 
silently    sit    down    uniier    ths   conolant- 
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alarms  of  danoer,  of  national  ruin,  that 
eternally  sound  in  our  ears,  and  lake  it 
for  our  necessary  inheritance  to  be  con- 
tinually embroiled  with  the  gloomy  ti- 
dings of  the  traitors  to  our  land  ?  Is  there 
no  way  of  coming  at  men's  minds,  to 
give  a  turn  to  their  infatuation?  As 
great  weakness  as  it  may  be  conceived  in 
any  to  cramp  their  own  thoughts,  or  to 
flutter  the  country  with  false  or  unne- 
cessary fears,  3^et  since  Cobbett  now 
makes  it  absolutely  appear,  that  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  has  been  for  some  time 

found,    and  is  DECLARED  TO  BE    STILL 

CARRYING    ON,  for  an  innovating  and 
theoretical  reform,  though  it  were  owned 
to   be  attended   with  a  feeble  and   con- 
ttemptible  power,  must  we  carelessly  see 
5t  gather  and  spread,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  it,  and  tamely  sulier  '*  the  ser- 
pent to  hiss" — tamely  permit  any  encou- 
ragement for  the  Burdettites  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  overturn  the  Constitution, 
and  destroy  the  vital  principle   both  of 
Church  and  State?     Is  it  not   high  time 
to  look  out;  for  some  expedient  for  a  tinal 
•prevention  of  such  repetitions?     May  it 
not  be  granted   necessary  to   cliange  our 
labours  with   a  view  of  the  complicated 
intentions   of  our  opponents? — for  how- 
ever seemingly  withered   they   may   be, 
like   Aaron^s   rod,    they  are   every  day 
shooting  out  new  blossoms. 
-    Since  a  farther  increase  of  hope  is  add- 
ed to    this  faction  by  a  fresh   generation 
of    city  Jacobins,  to  keep  up  their   in- 
•solent  designs  against  us,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  concerns,  if  not  the  dangers  of  fu- 
ture ages  ;— since,  after  all  the   demon- 
stration that  has  been  made  of  the  frenzy 
of  such  as  lean  towards  the  spurious  doc 
-trines  of  Cobbett,  there   is  yet  more  than 
the  remains  of  murmurings,  which  encou- 
rage the   hopes  of  mischief,  even  when 
there  is  no  open  hostility:  since,  notwith- 
standing the  most  cautious  and  softening 
-measures  of  the  government,  710^  a  few  are 
daily  observed  to  spread  the  most  sly  and 
flaming  insinuations,  to  shock  and  alienate 
the  wavering  and  undiscerning  minds,  it  is 
in  vain  for  any  man  to  think  that  such  a 
pros|)ect  would  OF  ITSELF  withdravi^  and 
vanish  without  any  ill  consequence,  if  at 
^ast  left  alone,  unopposed  and  unobserved. 
Besides,  to  say  that  when  the  body  is  for 
the   most  part  sound,   free  from  this  pu- 
trid taint,  some  few  sprjjiklings  of  poison 
can   do   but   little   harm,  is  laying  down 
an  hypothesis  unsupported  by  any  philo- 
sophical precept;  it  being  ever  allowed, 
jLCcording  to  the  Scripture  aphorism;th^)t'A 


LITTLE  LEV  EN  leavcneth  the  whole  heap! 
— that  every  degree  of  evil  still  tends 
to  impair  our  Constitution,  and  that  what- 
ever carries  any  infection  with  it  cannot 
be  too  much  guarded  against.  Under 
such  convictions,  it  is  again  asked,  what 
lover  of  his  country  can  be  content  to  see 
the  malignity  of  Cobbett  lurking  and 
spreading  m  the  body-politic,  till  it  cor- 
rupt and  gangrene  the  whole  system  of 
the  state  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the 
above  reflections,  I  find,  and  have  for 
some  time  found,  a  slight  current  of  con- 
trary opinion  setting  in  against  me  ;  ari- 
sing as  I  conceive,  from  that  political 
luke-warmness,  that  milk  and  water  prin- 
ciple,  which,  if  persevcied  in,  will  assu- 
redly conduce  to  our  ruin  ;  and  as  the  fol- 
1  owi  ng  letter  signed"  Far  NH  AM,"  is  a  true 
representation  of  so  destructive  a  stream, 
I  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  some  and 
the  astonishment  of  others  of  my  readers. 
For  my  own  part,  being  constantly 
honoured  with  all  sorts  of  anonymous 
attacks,  1  was  at  first  undecided  whether 
the  letter  in  question  were  not  a  gentle- 
manly kind  of  a  satire  upon  my  loyal  ex- 
ertions; but,  on  an  attentive  perusal,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  writer  literally  felt  as 
he  expresses  himself. 

After  a  sentence  or  two  of  no  import- 
ance, the  writer  thus  proceeds  : 

"^  I  fear,  Mr.  Blagdon,  you  make  too 
"  much  of  this  Botley  thing,  by  conde- 
''  scending  so  regularly  to  notice  him  as 
"  you  do. — History  tells  us  of  a  man  who 
"  set  fire  to  the  Temple  of  Delphos,  merely 
"  to   immortalise    his   own   name ;    and 
"  there  are  men  in  our  days,  who,  from 
"  equally  laudable  motives,  would  perpe- 
"  trate   the  foulest  deeds.     It  is  a  pretty 
*'  thing,  let  me  tell  you,  to  see  one's  name 
''  in  th^  public  prints,  — to  seethe  literary 
''  world  in  arms  about  one.     Indeed,  Sir, 
"  I  should  fancy  myself  of  vast  importance 
"  if  my  scrawls  were  half  so  happy;  and 
'' what   would   the  people  think  me  ?— 
*^' Why,  a  GREAT  MAN,  to  be  sure.  This 
"is,  probably  the  case  with  the  jBo//<?y 
"  thing.     He   may  feel  flattered  by  sucfi 
"  distinction,  and  thereby  gains  his  point, 
"But,   on  the  contrary,  were  men  like 
"  you  to  let  the  serpent  hiss  and  vent  his 
"spleen     unnoticed,     unregarded,     the 
"wretch  would  bite  himself,  and  mor- 
"  tify  from  his  own  wound.     As  to  me, 
"  far  from  apprehending  any  evil  consc- 
"  quences  from  this  thing's  cacoethes,  I 
"laugh   at  the  fellow's  impudence  ;   and 
"  wish  him  a  rod.  Poor  soul !  what  must 
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'"^it  not  cost  him,  to  distort  and  pervert 
"good  sense "^ J  as  he  does  :  (Mark,  howe- 
'^  ver,  I  do  not  mean  his  good  sense.  O! 
"  no  ;  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
"  for,  had  he  any,  i>e  could  ut  ver  act  so 
'^much  like  an  idiot)  ;  and.  Vet,  we  see 
''he  cannot  leave  it  alone.  Ah  !  Billy! 
'"Brily!  thou  art  a  fine  lad.  There  are 
"  few  such  wits  as  thee,  (thank  heaven)  ! 
"  Yet  it  would  seem,  that  all  thy  sapience, 
''all  thy  rhetoric,  is  vain.  John  Bui! 
"  will  not  "take  heed/*  The  fool  will  be 
*' LOYAL,**  evea  though  he  be  so '' for 
"nothing  ;"  he  will  not  weep  when  thou 
'^-thiiikst  fit.  He  will  *'rejoice,  and  give 
*'  tbknks,"  and  love  his  country  and  his 
"KING,  spite  of  thy //trt^a/5  and  vision- 
"  *ry  plagues  !  !  !  ! 

''Excuse  this  momentary  eftusicn,  Mr, 
"Blagdon;  Billy  m;<j.s"  a  townsman  ;>f  mine, 
"  butlie ybrA"oo/c?t5  ALL, — we  thought  him 
"  LOST. — Happy  event,  had  he  never 
"  been  found  again  ! 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  your  constant  Reader 

"Farnham."' 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  perfect- 
ly agree  with  "  Farnham,"  but  believe 
me.  Reader,  that  time  is  gone  by.  Had 
not  the  venal  prints  of  this  metropolis 
been  emplcy-ed  for  the  laot  tCn  years  m 
writing  Cobbett  wp  IdlU  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  labour  of  kicking  him  step 
by  step  to  the  bottom  would  not  have 
been  imposed  upon  or  courted  by  me. — 
But  finding  him  on  an  eminence,  where 
the  folly  or  depravity  of  my  cotempora- 
ries  has  placed  him,  and  knowing,  as  I 
t\'ell  do,  that  he  has  taken  that  post  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  designs  inimi- 
cal to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  ImMst 
persevere,  notwithstanding  the  gentle- 
manly admonition  ofFarnham,  and  other 
friends  of  his  complexion,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  possess:  hence,  in  the  very 
words  of  the  Demagogue  himself,  I  an- 
swer, when  it  is  intimated  that  1  am  too 
personal  against  the  Jacobins, — "  What ! 
''  ought  we  to  show  delicacy  towards  fel- 
"  lows  like  these  V  Whom^  does  the  De- 
magogue spare,  let  me  ask,  on  the  ground 
of  personal  delicacy? — No,  no;  I  must 
persevere  in  my  efibrts  to  crush  the  head 
of  the  serpent,  instead  of  suffering  him  to 
hiss  and  ejaculate  his  poison  in  the  face 
of  my  Insulted  countrymen  i 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  unite 
with  Farnham,  in  advising  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  io  despise  the  com- 
plaints of  its  opponents.     1  answer,  were 

*  Vide  hjs  letter  in  answer  to  Mr.  Goodlad. 
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there  only  some  little  prejudice  against 
the  government,  yet  even  this,  if  unr(Miio- 
red,  would  be  too  apt  to  degenerate  into 
malicious  wishes  and  endeavours,   vilify- 
ing the  letter  of  that  saying,  "  he  that  is 
''not  with  me  is  against  me ;"  there  ap- 
pearing   but   small    diflbrence    between 
being  thoroughly  again<t  a  person,  and 
being  for  his  competitor   or    adversary'. 
Ill  W'ILL  is  soon   ready  to  lean   to  the 
contrary  side,  if  unfortined  with  due  ap- 
prehensions of  any  bad  etfects  ensuing 
from  its  exercise:  and  v/Jieo  such  ill-will 
continues  fcsteriniJ-  and  .ouiheriu!:;  within, 
though   caution  and  subtlety  may  for  a- 
whiie  retard  its  progress,  how  commonly 
does  it  afterwards  break  out  with  greater 
violence  ?^ — Like  volcanic  eruptions,  the 
more  they  are  suppressed  by  circumstan- 
ces conmio)i  to  nature,  'lie  more  loud  and 
terrific  is  the  action  of  their  intonations. 
I    am    also   reproached    for    meddling 
in  religious  affairs— [hwi  before   1  pro- 
ceed, I  must  declare  that  such  reproaches 
have  come  only  from  those  ''  Clergymen 
"  of  the  Church  of  England,"  who  have 
abused   me   for  putting   them   to  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  postage  of  my  circular  Pro- 
spectus!)— "  Let  the  church  alone, 

"  SHE    wants    no    political  AID," — 

say  these  trorMy  pastors,  whom  the  Dema- 
gogue has  "undeceived.'"  I  own  that  med- 
dling in  religious  controversy  had  better  be 
avoided;  I  own, toe,  that  such  discussions 
are  but  little  congenial  to  the  habits  of 
my  mind;  but  as  it  is  undeniable,  that 
loyalty,  in  honouringour  King,  is  a  branch 
of  duty  to  be  joined  with  fearing  God  ; 
that  the  tumultuous  jarrings  of  a  disaf- 
fected people  give  religion  the  most  mor- 
tal wounds;  that  under  a /ri/fer^t/  church 
there  can  be  nothing  but  national  de- 
struction; that  the  interest  of  our  worship 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  ot  the 
state,  that  where  the  latter  is  at  all  struck 
at,  it  must  affect  the  fi)rmer;  that  if  the 
first  sink,  the  other  cannot  long  keep  its 
standing;  that  many  in  attempting  to 
fritter  the  one  have  worked  to  cast  down 
the  other,  and  that  thougii  the  designs  of 
our  enemies  are  nearly  unmasked  and 
broken,  there  is  still  as  much  of  the  spirit 
of  an  AN  enemy  as  to  darken  the  hopes 
of  uninterrupted  happiness,  I  conceive  I 
am  entitled  to  trust  that  I  may  be  justi- 
fied and  supported  in  rny  firm  design  of 
precipitating  Cobbetc  from  his  unnatural 
eminence;  and  of  representing  the  mon- 
strous madness  lohich  many  show  them' 
selves  insensible  of,  in  favouring  the  dis- 
turbers of  our  peace.    I  repeat,  fwaiZ/if^*-^ 
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Nothing',  certainly  can  indicate  greater 
symptoms  of  insanity,  than  whatever 
shows  a  want  of  thought,  a  want  of  reso- 
lution, and  a  want  oi  gj^ace  !  And  I  may 
more  roundly  aver,  that  most  of  these  iri- 
stances  are  applicable  4o  a^nj  individuals 
or  class  of  men  who  appear  indifferent  to 
murmurs,  and  who  conceive  that  no  dan- 
ger resides  in  the  thunder  which  is  not 
immediately  destroying  the  fabric  above 
their  heads!  !  ! 

Some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
letter  signed  "  Farnhaai'^  came  into  my 
possession  ;  and  I  have  oflen  wi-shcd  for 
an  opportunity  of  giving  it  insertion,  for 
the  sake  of  adding  to  it  my  own  opini- 
on, so  directly  opposite  to  that  of  its  au- 
thor :  but,  if  in  last  November,  I  felt  any 
slight  satisfaction  at  the  opportunity 
•which  it  would  afford  me  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  writer,  and  those  of  his  sen- 
timents, that  pleasure  is  now  changed  in- 
to EXULTATION  !  'IKE DEMAGOGUE 
HIMSELF  IS  AT  LENGTH  AFRAID 
THAT  HE  WILL  BE  WRITTEN 
DOWN,  and  he  howls  aloud  for  the  fu- 
ture protection  and  attachment  of  those 
very  apes  and  bears  whom  he  has  so  long 
been  peimittcd  to  drag  after  him  wiih 
the  spticious  chain  of  revolutionary  false- 
hood !  Reader,  can  you  believe  your 
eyes  ? — This  virtuous,  and  great  reform- 
er, who,  only  a  few  short  months  before 
the  appearance  of  my  Register,  hurled 
the  gauntlet  of  contemptuous  defiance  in 
the^ teeth  of  the  writers  for  "  the  Satir- 
ist,'' and  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
never  tlieiice forward  condescend  to 
notice  iw  the  slightest  manner  aijY  attacks 
that  might  be  made  upon  him,  is  now  ac- 
tually trembling  at  th?  eiiects  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  calumny ;  and  he 
has  devoted  the  first  four  pages  of  his 
last  vile  vehicle,  to  entreat  his  admirers 
to  *'  suspend  their  judgment,"  as  to  what 
has  been  lately  Cvritten  concerning 
him  !  But  lest  the  reader  should  be  deter- 
red from  perusing  every  sy]laj>le  of  this 
article,  on  account  of  its  apparent  length, 
I  shall  give  a  new  head  to  the  spontane- 
ous remarks  that  will  uiise  fiom  my  usual 
glance  at  '' Cobbe  I's  Weekly  Political 
" Register ;''  and  I  \\\\\  jntt  the  Dema- 
gogue in  the  character  of  a  j)laintiif,  ap- 
})caling  to  a  public  court,  and  being  con- 
sequently heard  Jirst  :  the  report  of  his 
trial  and  condeniiiation  I  will,  therefore, 
place  under  the  appropriate  head  of 

LIES  VtlRSUS  TRUTHS! 
The  Roman  post  says,  "  Degeneres 
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animos  timor  arguit ;"  and  I  am  sure  my 
readers  wdl  joi^with  me  in  the  opinion, 
thatthe  Demagogue'!^  last  Register  proves 
him  to  be  hoi\\  degenerate  and  cowardly. 
Of  his  degeneracy  thersj  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  as  to  his  cowardice,  w  liat  else,  I  would 
deriiand,could  have  induced  him  so  sudden- 
ly, and  certainly  so  unexpectedly,  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  and  even  upon 
tlie  charity  of  that  portion  of  the  pabiic 
whom  he  has  so  long  deluded  r  He  pre^ 
tends  to  vome  forward,  like  a  hired  bar- 
rister, solely  in  behalf  of  Citizen  Waith- 
nian,  that  falling  ignis  fatuus,  that  foul 
and  almost  exhausted  meteor,  engendered 
from  the  inflammable  vapours  of  tl;e  Ja- 
cobinical dunghill,  and  rudely  shaped  in- 
to the  semblance  of  a  politician,  by  the 
brutal  icniorance  of  his  disalFected  herd  of 
civiccompatriotsi — But  it  does  not  require 
any  sort  of  supernatural  penetration  to 
discover,  that  the  Demagogue  is  only 
making  a  cat's  paw  of  the  Citizen. — • 
It  is  for  his  dear  self  alone  that  he  is 
alarmed;  and  he  is  too  well  aware,  that 
if  the  tide  of  popular-opinion  should  once 
set  in  against  his  despicable  Register, 
then,  in  his  own  words,  as  applied  to  our 
invaluable  Constitution,  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors,  '*  away  goes  the 
ichole  thing  !  /'^  Whether  I  am  destined  to 
be  the  literary  Hercules  who  is  to  overcome 
this  daring  political  Anta:ius,  will  depend 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large, 
amonejst  whom,  with  pride  I  am  enabled 
to  avuw,  my  present  [;ublication  is  circu- 
latingvvith  a  very  rapid  sort  of  vermicu- 
lar motion,  dispersing  the  sentiments  of 
jacobinism  befoie  it,  as  a  mole,  by  its  in- 
cessant exertions,  scatters  the  particles  of 
earth !  I  will  now  proceed  to  try  the  De- 
magogue by  his  own  words,  and  before  I 
have  done,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  for- 
mer cases,  out  of  his  own  mouth  will  I 
convict  this  wicked  servant! 

\\\  ihe  first  place,  the  Demagogue  pre- 
fend.i  to  be  afraid  that  the  outcry  which 
is  now  raised  against  IMr.  Waithman,  will 
dishearten  him,  aiid  induce  him  ''to  give 
up  the  thing,'"  (vide  Pol.  Reg.  p.  100.) 
"  F'or  many  years,  says  he,  Mr.  Waith- 
man has  been  called  a  jacobin  and  a  le- 
veller."  Well,  and  is  this  what  yow  call 
calumv.y,  Cobbett? — it  may,  indeed,  be 
one  of  your  "  lies,"  but  on  that  very  ac- 
count, it  is  (juc  of  my  "truths  !^'  Is  it 
a  libel  to  call  that  man  "a  jacobin  and  a 
leveller,^'  who,  iu  the  year  1800,  when 
the  conduct  of  the  government  in  resist- 
ing all  offers  at  negociation  from  the  hor- 
rible tyrant;  who  now  rules  the  continent 
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of  Europe  with  a  rod  of  iron,  was  avow  | provide  for  his  family's  exl.stence  and  fu- 


fcdiy  approved  of  by  the  Parliament,  had 
the  impudevce  to  vote  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  requesting  them  to 
make  a  peace  with  thai  Jacobin  vevoki- 
tioniser,  who,  to  establish  himself  as  the 
supreme  tyrant  of  degraded  France,  over- 
turned the  Jacobin  national  directory  of 
that  devoted  kingdom — and  this  too  at  a 


ture  means  ?  Must  not  he  be  prep-u'cd  for 
unexpected  losses,  and  is  it  not  fair  that 
he  should  lay  up  in  store,  after  a  life  of 
labour  and  toil,  to  enjoy  comiorts  in  his 
old  ago?  Uut  it  is  notorious,  that  men  in 
business  are  accustomed  not  to  be  un- 
mindful of  even  a  farthing,  'n\  regard  to 
their  profits.     It  is  then  totally  impossi- 


lime  when  the  representatives  of  OUR  peo-  ble  tliat  the  great  and  industrious  body 
pie  in  Parliament  assembled,  had  declai-|of  the  community  can  pay  any   pan  of 


ed  that  such  a  neii'ocialion  would  be  most 
unwise,  impolitic,  and  dangerous?  At 
the  very  time  also,  (or  I  should  have  said 
just  before)  when  the  same  audacious 
shopkeeper  was  making  his  declamatory 
harangues,  a  handbill  was  circulated 
through  the  city,  filled  with  the  very 
same  common-place  slang,  which  now 
daily  and  hourly  annoys  our  ears,  respect- 
ing the  thousands  of  lives  of  our  brave 
fellow  creatures,  which  were  sacrificed, 
and  the  millions  of  money  which  were 
expended,  in  the  unjust  and  unnecessary 
war,  &c.  &:c. — This  slight  anecdote  will 
convince  the  reasonable  part  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  system  of  the  Democrats  was 
in  the  beginning,  what  it  is  now,  and  ever 
will  be, — but  what  I  have  related  is  only 
one  Q^  MY  "truths''  which  I  hope  the 
British  pui)lic  will  keep  in  their  ''  mind's 
eye,'^  and  woe  be  to  the  Demagogue  and 
his  gang,  before  I  have  completed  the  sc- 
ries ! 

[/w.  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article,  it  is  not  possible 
to  insert  any  more  of  it  in  the  present 
niunber.] 

ON  THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  C.  F.  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  WAR  TAXES. 

To    F.    W.    Blagdon,    Eso. 

Sir, — I  have  already  contemplated  and 
tmswered  such  observations  as  those  of 
your  BromleycorrespondentC.P\,  where  I 
say,  that,  if  men  in  business  were,  bona 
fide,  to  pay  the  Taxes,  they  must  become 
bankrupts,  and  the  nation  go  to  pieces; 
else  their  profits  must  have  been  most  ex- 
orbitant, a  thing  I  cannot  suppose  from 
the  general  and  constant  competition  in 
the  various  branclies  of  business  and  traf- 
fic. Many  consider  10  per  cent,  as  a 
bare  profit  on  their  capital.  What  then 
would  be  the  case  were  men  in  business 
to  pay  even  5  per  cent,  out  of  this  to- 
wards the  Taxes  ?  How  many  from  the 
eftect  of  competition  do  not  clear  even 
5  per  cent?  How  then  pay  any  thing  out 
of  this  and  live  ?  Must  not  the  tradesman 


the  Taxes,  or  even  not  be  fully  reimburs- 
ed or  the  enhanced  price  on  the  articles 
of  life  in  consequence  of  those  very 
Taxes.  As  with  the  higher  employments, 
so  it  is  with  the  handicraftsman,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  has  wages  commensurate  to 
the  enha'acement.  A  shoemaker  at  Bris- 
tol, who  ha.s  made  for  me  12  or  15  years, 
lately  assuied  me,  that  he  pays,  to  jour- 
neymen, 12s.  for  making  a  pair  of  hus- 
sar boots,  for  which  he  so  far  back  paid 
only  3s.  6d.  But,  Sir,  only  for  the  ex- 
pressed meaning  of  your  correspondent, 
1  should  conclude  that  he  intended  to 
support  my  position,  for  he  advances  no 
kind  of  argument,  e  contra,  and  princi- 
pally takes  notice  of  a  commoa-pJace 
saying,  ^'  that  by  proving  too  nmch  we 
prove  nothing,''  or  in  other  words,  that,  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  too  much  when 
our  cause  is  bid,  we  slip  into  ground  that 
will  not  support  us.  This  is  a  very  lame 
kind  of  arirument,  deserving  more  the 
name  of  a  subterfuge — but  he  Rays  that 
it  is  true,  "  by  proving  too  much  we  prove 
nothing,''  and  does  not  qualify  that  ex- 
pression by  saying,  "  when  we  attempt, 
&c."  for,  it  surely  is  not  against  us,  to 
prove  too  much,  if  we  do  not  fail  in  our 
proof.  It  may  be  redundance,  but  it 
surely  cannot  weigh  against  us.  It  would 
be  a  very  strange  kind  of  observation,  in 
arguing  against  an  opponent,  in  a  court 
of  law,  to  say,  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen 
"  of  the  jury,  my  opponent,  by  proving 
•'a  great  deal,  has  proved  more  than  was 
"necessary,  or  than  we  thought  could  be 
''  proved,  ergo,  he  has  proved  nothing  at 
"all,  and  1  must  expect  a  verdict,  and 
"judgment  for  my  client.''  This  is  a 
strange  paradox,  and  would  be  very  fine 
law  and  logic  truly  !  But,  when  we  say, 
a  matter  "  cannot  he  proved,'*  we  should 
advance  substantial  reasons,  and  not  be 
satisfied  with  assertions  only.  Some  mat- 
ters are,  it  is  true,  self-evident,  and  do 
no\.  require  such  elaborate  or  minute 
proof;  others,  however,  do,  and  which  I 
should  suppose,  from  the  didiculty  with 
your  correspondent,  to  be  the  case  with 
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respect  to  that  before  us.     But,  Sir,  we  ion  all  profits,  the  necessity  of  placing  it 


•  -       .7  -  ^  , 

are  not  to  stop  short  with  the  matter  he 
only  alludes  to,"  but  clearly  see  that  those 
Tery  taxes  are  provocRtives  to,  and  ihe  di- 
Tect  cause  of,  immense  individual  and  na- 
tion? 1  wealth. 

I  repfiat  that  I  am  sorry  the  great  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  think  this  deserving  of  his 
notice,  as  it  is  of  such  immense  import- 
ance to  society  inline,  midst  of  firebrands, 
not  only  in  appeajfing  the  unjustly-irrita- 
ted feelings,  bnt  in  prompting  to  exertion 
and  employments,  as  well  as  proving  to 
the  enemy  the  extent  of  our  resources, 
and  promoting  improvement  in  -all  the 
arts. 

I  graPit  yonr  correspondent's  assertion, 
that  *' an  injudicious  friend  is  worse  than 
an  enemy;"  but  I  repeat,  I  am  no  admir- 
er of  hare  assertion,  whzn  applied  to 
particular  cases.  It  should  be  shown  that 
this  friend  is  in  that,  or  the  other  instance, 
injudicious:  in  the  present  case,  I  may, 
without  being  charged  with  obstinacy, 
say,  "  hie  labor,  hoc  opi's  est."  But  here 
your  correspondent  drops  the  palm  of 
victory,  and  I  rnn  ofi'with  the  prize. 

That  this  or  the  other  has  been  said,  or 
not  said,  is  nothing  to  the  point,  be- 
cause the  mariner  s  compass  was  not 
found  nut  until  1302,  it  would  folio n^, 
from  what  your  correspondent  says,  that 
it  is  a  mere  delusmn.  This  would  be  a 
Yery  fine  kind  of  plea  in  favour  of  scep- 
ticism, and  certainly  would  be  no  encou 
ragement  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
perpetual  motion,  or  for  any  other  inven- 
tion ;  as  the  discovery  vTas  not  before 
known,  it  should  be  deemed  dfelusive  and 
imaginary  when  known.  Why  doubt  a 
theory  mciely  because   it   is  contrary  to 


on  the  goods  in  the  market  appeared  at 
once,  else  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
the  ar's  must  have  disappeared  from  this 
country  :  and,  therefore,  at  thatCo-riy  pe- 
riod, it  is  likely  even  Mr.  Pitt  did  not 
foiesee  the  operation,  a  most  important 
part  of  wiiich  I  deem  the  stimulation  to 
exertion.  Every  man  would  immediate- 
ly see  that  necessity,,  wl.fMH  he  looked 
round,  and  percei7i?d  how  the  busy  man 
was  enabled  to  acquit  hims^eif,  and  having 
once  tasted  of  tiie  sweets  of  business,  he 
would  work  double  tides.  This  is  ihe  sum- 
mum  bonnm  of  the  operation  I  allude  to; 
^OY  it  leads  to  strengtheninsc  the  sinews 
oi  the  nation. 

Prom   the  whole  tenor  of  your  corre- 


td 


experienc'' 


?    1 
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was   not    known 


until  it  was  invented,  as  we  are  told,  by 
a  German,  in  1441 ;  and  are  we  to  doubt 
the  OTiatter  of  fact  and  its  conveniency 
jvow  ?  WhidmiUs  were  not  in  use,  or  known, 
:t)t  ior  to  1299  ;  and  are  we,  therefore,  to 
i)eiieve  that  they  are  not  in  existence 
iiow,  and  extremely  useful,  because  prior 
experience  knew  nothing  of  them  ?  II 
this  kind  of  reasoning  were  conclusive, 
\vhy  offer  premiums  for  better  modes  of 
tultivation  than  were  known  and  practi- 
sed time  immemorial  ? 

Till  the  Income  Tax  came  to  be  known, 
the  operation,  as  proved,  was  very  much 
tinknown  and  unfelt;  for  the  former  de- 
scription of  taxes  was  not  sufficient  to 
rnuch  enhance  the  articles  of  life,  nor 
were  »uey  much  felt  by  the  industrious. 
But   vhen  10  per  cent,  came  to  be   laid 


spondent's  concluding  remarks,  i  siiou 
infer,  that  he  is  one  of  the  idle  loungers, 
when  we  oppose  s'jch  to  tlte  idea  of  men 
engaged  \n  money -maknn g  e^Q,xi\Q\\^.  But, 
because  he  has  not  experienced  the  truth 
of  my  position,  or  berai!se,  if  eni?.pigedin 
business,  he  is  able  and  willing  lO  make 
sacrifices  for  his  King  and  country,  are 
you,  on  that  account,  to  doubt  the  fact 
laid  down  by  me  ?  If  he  is  in  business, 
and  acts  as  he  points  out,  he  must  under- 
sell his  neighbour  in  the  market,  or  he 
deceives  himself;  for,  if  his  prices  keep 
pace  with  others,  he  loads  ihe  goods  with 
the  tax,  and  I  have  already  shown  that, 
if  ^11  honest  men  did  not  do  so,  they  must 
shut  up  their  books,  ruin  their  neigh- 
bours, and  run  away.  So  much  for  the 
matter  of  fact. 

I,  Sir,  must  highly  admire  the  public 
spirit  and    magnanimity  of  your    corre- 
spondent, where,  at  the  end  of  his  com- 
munication, he  adds,  '^  I  am   willing  to 
go  farther,  and  to  say,  that,  if  even  great- 
er  sacrifices  were    necessary  to    support 
our  venerable  King  and  glorious  Consti-  ' 
tution,  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  ma- 
king them."     Here  he  and  your  humble 
^ervnnt  agriee  extremely  well,  and,  I  trust, 
he  will   give  me   credit,  when  I  tell  him, 
that  I,  as  one  of  the  idle  louno-ers,  hav'" 
not    only  paid    my  quanium  cheerfully. 
and,  of  course,  the  enlianced  price  of  the 
articles  of  life,  without  relief,  by  vending 
or  bartering  in  turn  with  others,  but  iiave 
done    much    more,    by  voluntarily  sub- 
scribing, at  one  time,  to  the  necessary 
war  expences,  and  having,  as  well  in  Ire- 
land,  as  in   this   country,  at  the  hour  of 
need,   embodied   men  in   armour,  at  my 
own    private   expence,  and    \nuch  more, 
for  the  defence  of  my  King  and  country- 
Six  vears  back,  when  We  ^'ero  threaten- 
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ed  with  nightly  visits  from  the  murderous 
foe,  I,  unassisted  by  either  government 
or  the  country,  raised  a  body  of  the  most 
expensive  description  of  infantry  force 
(two  companies  of  riflemen),  which  1 
armed,  clothed,  and  tiiUy  equipped  for 
the  field,  for  the  service  of  my  King  and 
country,  a  body  that  I  will  contend,  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Windham's  idea,  although 
volunteers^  are  equal  to  any  regular  force. 
This  I  sty,  in  justice  to  the  officers  and 
men  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  com- 
mand, and  I  am  confident  they  would, 
if  neces>:ary,  do  as  much  service. 

But,  Sir,  I  never  thought  it  honourable 
or  wise  to  expend  my  cash  in  bribing  my 
countrymen,  nor  in  purchasing  a  vacant 
space  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  like 
some  of  my  coteraporaries — the  very 
bane  and  ruin  of  the  country! 

This  would  lead  me  inio  too  wide  a 
field,  on  the  subject  of  the  people,  who 
are  now  complainants,  reforming  them- 
selves, and  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  for 
which  I  took  up  my  pen.  I  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  with  the  assurance,  that  I 
shall  give  you  my  sentiments  on  this 
point,  whenever  I  feel  myself  equal  to 
the  task. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  have  thfe  honour 
to  remain,  with  the  most  perfect  respect, 
Sir,  ygur  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  J.  W.  J. 
Clifton,  Jan.  20,  1810. 

P.  S.  I  would  advise  all  who  feel  op- 
pressed with  the  taxes,  to  immediately 
turn  honest  brewers,  and  rival  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  and  others,  which  would  be  of  im- 
mense service  to  the  public,  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  porter  and  ale,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  hard-working  labourer  and 
mechanic,  are  found  so  bad,  and  which, 
as  with  others  who  have  gone  before, 
would  ultimately  lead  the  adventurers  to 
high  honours,  as  well  as  profits. 

To  F.  W.  Blag  DON,  Eso. 

Sir, — As  the  rational  part  of  ray  fel- 
low countrymen  have,  I  believe,  at  length, 
sufficiently  opened  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Jacobinism,  and  are  now  upon 
their  guard  against  its  destructive  effects  j 
yet,  notwithstanding,  it  certainly  is  the 
imperious  duty  of  every  friend  to  social 
order,  and  good  government,  to  give  the 
greatest  publicity,  in  his  power,  to  every 
circumstance,  which  may  by  accident 
have  come  to  his  knowledge;  tending  to 
discover  their  horrible  and  atrocious  de- 
signs.    It  is  this  duty,  forcibly  impressed 


upon  my  mind,  which  impels  me  to  re- 
late the  following  anecdote   to   you,   an 
anecdote  which,  [  own,  1  could  with  dif- 
ficulty have  brought  myself  to   believe, 
if  it  had  not  been  i elated  to  me,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  undoubted  veracity,   and  the 
strictest    honour;     and    whom    I    liave 
known  as  such  above  thirty  years.     This 
gentleman   had  been  acquainted  with  a 
certain  *  squire  (not  of  Hampshire)  in  Eng- 
land,  and  in  France   before  the   revolu- 
tion ;    and,    after    a  very  long    residence 
abroad,  returned   to  London  about  eight 
yeais  ago  ;  and  meeting  accidently  with 
this  certain  'squire,  the  acquaintance  was 
renewed  ;  an  invitation  to  dinner  followed 
the  usual  compliments  ;  the  invitation  wag 
accepted  ;  where  he  was  introduced  to  the 
whole  gang;  Sir  Frantic  not  excepted;  the 
fraternal  hug,  Isuppoie,  was  not  omitted  ; 
and   thus  behold   him  favoured  with  the 
honours  of  the  sitting.     To   be  serious; 
as  this  gentleman  had  resided  long  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  world,    and  in  a  place 
which  has  no  direct  communication  with 
England,   he  had   not  an  opportunit}^  of 
receiving  English    newspapecs,    and,    of 
course,  was  unacquainted  with  the  'squire'i 
political  character;  and  he  was  therefore 
unwarily  surprised   into   this  pestiferous, 
Jacobinical  society;  if  thaii  may  be  call- 
ed   a   society,    which    consists    of    men 
leagued   together  for  the  destruction  of 
all  social  order.     No  very  long  period  of 
time    however   elapsed,  before,    by  fre- 
quently joining  their  parties,   he  began 
to  peiceive   that   he  got  into   very   dan- 
gerous company.   Having,  however,  after 
a  long  residence  abroad,  some  business  to 
transact  with  government,  after  Mr  Pitt'fj 
resignation,  which  was  not  attended  to  in 
the  manner  he  wished;  he  had,  I  believe, 
at   diflerent    times,    in     their    company, 
spoke  of  the  ministers,  in  such  language, 
as  to  give   them  hopes  that  he  would  be 
an  easy  convert;  and,  even  after  he  had 
perceived  their  aim,   he   still   continued 
the  same  conduct:   and,  though  a  man  of 
an  irritable  disposition,   he  smothered  foi- 
some   time  his  detestation  of  their  princi- 
ples. At  length,  however,  at  a  sociable  din-- 
ner  party,  the  wine  flowing  briskly  round, 
they   let  (as  he  termed  it)  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag:  declared  freely  that  their  inten-*^ 
tions  were,  to  bring  about  a  revolution  inr 
this   kingdom    upon  French  prindiples  .* 
that   they  had,  at  that  moment,   80,000 
names  of  men  in  Great  Britain  subscri- 
bed to  their  scheme;  and  bound  to  sup- 
port them',  and  they  added,   in  the  true 
Rohesperian  cant  of  feigned  hu?naniti/. 
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that  the  only  circumstance,  which  afflicted 
ihem  zvas,  the  imposssibility  of  prevent- 
ing the  destruction  of,  at  hast,  one-third 
of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  dreadful  contest.  If  you  had 
known  the  character  of  my  friend,  who 
gave  me  this  relation,  you  would  easily 
have  guessed  at  v/har.  followed.  Pie  is  a 
man  of  a  loyal  heart,  and  sound  princi- 
ples;  a  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  and  deter- 
mined lesokition  ;  and,  hearing  tliis,  he 
could  no  h>nger  subdue  hi?  natural  irrita- 
bility ;  but,  in  a  burst  of  indignation,  he 
started  up  ;  spurned  at  them  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  poured  upon  them  the  most 
consummate  aiiU:  e  :  laughed  at  their 
80,000  rascally  subscribers:  vagabonds 
and  scoundrels,  (as  he  called  them,)  real 
vSan:.culoties,  wlio  would  hang  together, 
like  a  rope  of  sand  :  the  whole  body  of 
whom,  if  collected  torrether,  he  said,  a 
few  thousands  of  loyal,  honest,  and  deter- 
mined men,  like  himself,  (of  whom  he 
did  not  doubt  but  there  were  near  a  mil- 
lion in  Great  Britain)  would  put  to  flight 
like  dust  before  the  wind.  He  added  to 
this  (and  a  great  deal  more,  which  I  do 
not  recollect)  that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
he  should  set;  some  of  them  swinging  on 
the  gallows  :  which  was  his  most  sincere 
wish.  After  this  he  marched  out,  and 
bid  them  adieu  for  ever.  *'  And  stern  as 
Ajax'  spectre  stalked  away.*'  Since 
that  time,  he  has  seen  his  prophecy  ful-iheres  in  its  system  of  coallition  with 
filled  in  one  instance,  (Despard),  and  he  i  France,  and  olindly  obeys  the  orders 
hopes  ere  long  to  see  a  fuller  completion 
of  it. 

When  the  gang  peruse  this  anecdote, 
it  will  bring  every  additional  circum- 
stance to  their  recollection,  and  thev  will 


every  thing  which  could  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  hostility  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  Denmark,  and  in  maintaining, 
oii  his  part,  that  good  harmony  which 
has  subsisted  between  that  Court  and  his 
own,  declined  the  indispensable  seiijure 
of  some  Danish  vessels  to  carry  his  troops 
to  the  fortress  of  Nyburgh,  which  might 
have  protected  their  escape,  and  he  re- 
quested the  English  admiral  to  carry 
them  across. 

If  Denmark  had  remained  neutral  dur- 
ing these  events,  and  had  not  opposed 
their  flight,  nor  used  force  to  retain  that 
portion  of  troops,  Spain,  constant  in  her 
system  of  delicacy  and  scrupulousness, 
uould  not  now  have  had  recourse  to 
strong  measures  towards  Denmark,  nor 
would  have  broken  the  ties  of  good  har- 
mony and  amity  which  have  existed  for 
time  immemcnial  between  the  two  na- 
tions; but  the  succeeding  events  fully 
prove  the  active  part  which  the  King  of 
Denmark,  whether  spontaneously  or  by 
force,  has  taken,  and  continues  to  take, 
in  the  war  between  Spain  and  France. 

Denmark  opposed  the  retreat  of  the 
Spanish  troops  from  her  territories,  and 
if  she  did  not  succeed  in  detaining  them, 
it  ought  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  bad 
means  taken  to  oppose  them,  or  to  the 
exertion;?  of  the  Spanish  troops,  than  to 
the  will   of  the  Danish  Court,  which  ad- 


vvhich  are  dictated  to  it  by  the  Emperor 
of  France. 

One  clear  proof  of  this  is,  the  refusal 
to  receive   a  Negociator  from   Spain  in 
Copenhagen,    and    the     declaration    of 
immediately   recotjnise  the  man.     I  becj! Count  Bernstorf,  that  circumstances  did 


leave  likewise  to  assure  them,  and  which 
1  would  have  them  keep  continually  in 
their  remembrance,  that  this  anecdote 
was  immediately  related  to  those  who 
ought  to  know  it ;  and  that  it  stands  upon 
record,  with  the  company,  and  their  ob- 
servations;  ready  to  be  produced  at  a 
proper  opportunity.  But  the  fruit  will 
not  shake  from  the  tree  till  it  is  ripe. 
Verbum  sat  sapient i. — I  remain.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Philo  Aimglus. 
London,  Jan.  5,  1810.  - 
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Royal  Decree. 
Continued  from  page  576. 
The  delicate  proceeding  of  the  Mar-» 
f]uis  of  Romanaj  and  his  care  in  avoiding 


not  permit  him  to  maintain  any  corre- 
spondence with  Shaw.  D.  Edmund 
Bourke,  the  Minister  of  Denmark,  was  at 
this  time  tranquil  and  respected  in  Ma- 
drid, and  only  departed  from  that  capi- 
tal, abandoning  iiis  employments,  to  fol- 
low tlie  I>ench  in  the  month  of  July, 
1808;  which  proves,  by  the  most  obvi- 
ous evidence,  his  attachment  to  FVance, 
and  his  renouncing  all  correspondence 
with  Spain. 

The  Declaration  concludes  with  the 
usual  Order  to  the  Ships,  &c.  of  Spain, 
to  attack  those  of  Denmark. 


Address  OFTHE  Supreme  Junta. — 
''  Spaniards! — Our  enemies  announce, 
as  positively  certain,  a  })eace  in  Germa- 
ny ;  and  the  circumstances  which  ac- 
c  mpany  this  notice  give  it  a  character 
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of  truth  which  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt.  The}'-  ah-eady  threaten  us  with 
the  powerful  reinforcements  which  they 
suppose  to  be  marching  to  complete  our 
ruin.  Already,  proudly  elated  with  the 
favourable  aspect  which  their  aO'airs  in 
the  North  have  assumed,  they  insolently 
exhort  us  to  submit  to  the  clemency  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  tamely  bow  our  necks 
to  the  yoke. 

"  What  unheard-of  insolence  !  unpa 
ralleled  effrontery,  which  posterity  will 
scarcely  believe,  notwithstandmg  the  tes- 
timony of  public  records.  Thus  do  these 
barbarians  dare  to  impute  to  us  the  ca- 
lamities which   this  country  has  suiVered 


mission  ?  Rob,  murder,  waste,  ancl  de- 
stroy :  that  yon  have  been  doing  for  these 
twenty  months  past;  but  with  what  eflect, 
you  well  know  ;  and  so  also  do  the  pro- 
vinces you  occupy;  where,  in  proportion 
to  the  injuries  you  inflict  upon  them,  in- 
creases the  insuperable  aversion  they 
bear  towards  you,  the  eternal  rancour 
and  implacable  revenge  with  which  thev 
incessantly  swear  to  pursue  you. 

"  To  yield !; — Are  these  sophists  really 
aware  of  the  advice  which  they  are  o-j. 
ving  to  a  people  the  most  jealous  of  their 
honour  of  any  nation  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe  ?  After  such  admirable  eftbrts, 
such  incredible  successes,  it  would  be  an 


from  their  scandalous  aggression,  and  act  of  infamy,  for  which  no  precedent 
thus  make  us  responsible  for  those  which  I  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  history, 
are  about  to   befal  us  anew,  should  weitofall  down   at  the  feet  of  the  crowned 


prolong  our  resistance.  But  when  have 
we  ever  seen  the  innocent  victims  accu- 
sed of  the  ferocity  with  which  the  inhu- 
man tyrant  sacrifices  them  ?  These  de- 
claimers  very  soon  forget,  when  their  ar- 
mies entered  Spain,  how  they  entered — 
what  posts  they  occupied — what  was  the 
signal  of  combat  wliich  they  gave — and 
the  whole  series  of  gratuitous  and  unpa- 


slave   that  Buonaparte  has   sent  us  for  a 

king  ?   And  for  what  should  we  do  so  ? 

That,  from  the  midst  of  his  impious  or- 
gies, the  pimps  and  parasites  who  ofier 
him  adulation,  and  the  impure  prostitutes 
who  accompany  him,  he  may  point  out 
with  his  finger  the  temples  which  are  to 
be  burnt,  the  manors  which  are  to  be  par- 
titioned among  his  odious  satellites,  the 


ralleled  atrocities  which  they  committed  j  virgins  and  matrons  who  are  to  be  drag- 
ged to  his  seraglio,  the  youths  who  are 
to  be  sent  oft"  as  a  tribute  to  the  French 


againsi  us.  Because  in  their  own  degra- 
ded hearts  they  find  nothing  but  servile 
submission  when  they  are  feeble,  and  in- 
solent atrocity  when  they  are  strong, 
they,  forsooth,  imagine  that  the  Spani- 
ards, equally  destitute  of  the  support  of 
native  fortitude,  will  renounce  their  just 
and  lofty  expectations.  Who  has  told 
them  that  our  virtue  was  to  be  assayed  by 
so  low  a  standard  .''  They  may,  perhaps, 
throw  greater  obstacles  in  our  way.  We 
will  redouble  our  elibrts  to  surmount  them. 
Our  toils,  our  dangers,  will  be  augment- 
ed.   \Ye  shail  acquire  the  greater  glory. 

'*  No  !  slaves  of  Buonaparte,  waste  not 
your  time  in  practising  hackneyed/i''rtifi- 
ces,  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  can  de- 
ceive nobody.  Speak  out  frankly,  and 
say,  '  Because  we  think  ourselves  the 
most  powerful,  we  are  resolved  to  be  the 
most  wicked  of  mankind.'  This  language, 
however  barbarous  the  sentiment  which 
it  conveys^  would  be  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible. But  do  not  attempt  to  persuade 
us  that  the  abandonment  of  our  just 
rights  is  wisdom,  and  cowardice  prudence 
Though  your  iniquitous  aggression  has 
placed  us  between  ignominy  and  death, 
what  alternative  can  you  expect  a  mag- 
nanimous nation  to  adopt,  except  that  of 
defending  itself  to  the  last  extremity,  ra- 
ther than  consent  to  so  disgraceful  a  sub- 


Minotaur  ! 

**  Think  not,  Spaniards,  that  the  Junta 
thus  addresses  you  to  excite  your  valour 
by  the  arts  of  language.  What  occasion 
is  there  for  words,  when  things  speak  for 
themselves  with  such  persuasive  energy  ? 
Your  houses  are  demolished,  your  tem- 
ples laid  in  ashes,  your  fields  ravaged, 
your  families  dispersed,  or  hurried  to  the 
grave.  Sliall  we  have  made  so  many 
sacrifices,  shall  the  flames  of  war  have 
consumed  one  half  of  Spain,  in  order 
that  we  should  sliamefuUy  abandon  the 
other  half,io  that  much  more  destructive 
peace  wiiich  awaits  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ?  Sarely  nobody  can  be  the  dupe 
of  the  insitiious  parade  of  reform  which 
the  French  hold  forth  in  their  proclama- 
tions. The  Tartar  who  governs  them, 
has  decreed  that  Spain  shail  have  neither 
industry,  nor  commerce,  nor  colonies, 
nor  population,  nor  any  political  repre- 
sentation whatsoever.  To  be  turned  into 
a  vast  and  solitary  sheep-walk,  in  order 
to  breed  flocks  which  shall  supply  the 
French  manufactures  with  our  valuable 
wools;  to  form  a  nursery  of  human  beings 
to  be  hurried  away  to  slaughter  ;  misery, 
ruin,  degradation  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula  : — such  is  the  fate  to  which  he- 
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consigas   the 


countr}'-  the  most  favoured 
of  heaven  of  any  upon  earth  !   But  should 
our  apathy  even  go  so  far  as  to  induce  us 
to  abandon   in'.eiests  so  highly  valuable, 
could  we  ever  consent  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion   of  that   holy  religion   in   which  we 
were  born,  and  which,  in  all  our  proceed- 
i-ngs,  civil  and  political,  we  have  sworn  to 
preserve  ?     Shall  we,  then,  abandon  the 
interest  of  heaven,  and  the   faith  of  our 
fathers,  to  the  sacrilegious  derision  of  a 
frantic  bandiiti  ?     And  shall  the  Spanish 
Nation,  celebrated  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe   for   their   fervid  piety,  forsake  the 
ianctuaiy,    which,  for   seven    successive 
centuries,  and  with  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  warriors,  our  ancestors  defended  against 
the    impious   ferocity   of   the   Saracens  r 
Were  we  so  to  act,  the  victims  who  have 
fallen  in  this  memorable   contest,  would 
lift  up  their  heads  from  their  graves,  and 
say     to     us, — '    Perfidious,     ungrateful 
wretches!     Have  we  fallen  an  idle  sacri- 
fice ?     Is  our  blood   of  no  estimation  in 
your  eyeii?'     No!  brave  fellow-country- 
men, now  no  more,  rest  in  peace,  and  let 
not  that  agonizing  solicitude  disturb  the 
repose   of  your  sepulchres.     Your  glori- 
ous example  has  taught  us  our  first  and 
greatest  duty,  and  we  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  peace  which  we  ought  to 
seek  is    not  behind  but  before  us.     It  is 
through  war  and  combats,  it  is  by  valour 
and  noble  daring,   that  w^e    have  to  pro- 
cure that  tranquillity  ,that  repose,  of  which 
those  traitors  have  despoiled  us.     Do  we 
fear  death  ?     Many    of  our    companions 
have  already  met  it,  and  sealed  with  their 
blood  the  sokinn  oath    which    all   of   us 
have  taken.   Who  can  fty  from  it  ?    Who 
shall  dissolve   that   alliance  in  glory  and 
<langer    to    which   all    of  us  are  subject. 
Our  country  is  laid  waste,  and  we  are  in- 
sulted, and  treated  as  a  vile  herd   of  cat- 
tle,  which    are    bought    and    sold,    and 
slaughtered    when    our    master    pleases. 
Our  King — Spaniards  !  Would  you  have 
infused  into  your  hearts  that  ardour  and 
fjnergy  which  lead  to  victory  ?     Remem- 
ber the  vile,  the    treacherous   manner  in 
-which  this  abominable  usurper   t^re  him 
from  our   arms.     He  called    himself  his 
^lly,   his   protector,  his  friend  ;  he  pre- 
tended to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  but 
hii  embraces  are  the  folds  of  the  serpent, 
which  twine  round  the  innocent  victim, 
and  drag   him  captive  to  his  cavern.     A 
perfidy  unknown  to  civilized  nations,  and 
scarcely  practised  among    the   most  bar- 
barous, was  reserved  in  store  for  our  unfor- 


groaning  solitude,  surrounded  by  guards 
and  spies,  the  idolised  object  of  your 
hopes,  him  whom  you  destine  to  the  glory 
of  the  throne,  that  he  may  govern  you 
with  benevolence  and  justice.  See  him  in- 
cessantly fixing  his  streaming  eyes  upon 
his  country.  Hear  him,  amidst  the  anguish 
of  his  sutferings,  imploring  the  valour  of 
his  beloved  Spaniards,  and  calling  upon 
them  for  liberty  or  revenge. 

*'  There  is  no  peace — there  can  be  no 
peace  in  this  state  of  things.  That  Spain 
^hould  be  free,  was,  and  still  is  the  uni» 
vcrsal  wish  of  the  nation;  or  that  it  may 
become  an  immense  desert,  one  vast  se- 
pulchre, where  the  accumulated  carcases 
of  French  and  Spaniards  shall  exhibit  to 
future  ages  our  glory  and  their  igno* 
miny. 

**  But  fortune  is  not  so  inimical  to  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  to  its  defenders  only  that 
melancholy  alternative.  It  is  written  ia 
heaven,  and  the  history  of  all  ages  attests 
the  fact,  that  the  people  who  are  decid- 
edly attached  to  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence must  ultimately  establish  them, 
in  despite  of  all  the  artifices  and  all  the 
violence  of  tyranny.  Victory,  which  is 
so  frequently  the  boon  of  fortune,  must 
be  the  reward  of  fortitude  and  constancy. 
What  but  these  defended  the  small  re- 
publics of  Greece  from  the  barbarous 
invasion  of  Xerxes  ?  What  protected 
the  capital  when  assailed  by  the  Gauls? 
What  preserved  it  from  the  arms  of  Han- 
nibal ?  What,  in  more  modern  times, 
rescued  the  Swiss  from  German  tyranny, 
and  gave  independence  to  Holland,  not- 
withstanding the  great  power  of  our  an» 
cestors?  What,  in  fine,  inspires  at  pre« 
sent  the  Tyrolese  with  such  heroic  reso<- 
lution,  that,  though  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  enemies,  and  abandoned  by  their 
protectors,  they  take  refuge  in  their  rocks, 
and  Ci'  the  summit  of  their  mountains, 
and  hurl  defiance  and  defeat  on  the  bat* 
talions  of  the  conqueror  of  Dantzic ; 
Let  us,  bravely,  imitate  their  example  I 
our  situation  is  the  same  ;  we  are  ani- 
mated with  the  same  ardour,  and  should 
support  ourselves  with  the  same  hopes. 
The  God  of  armies,  for  whom  we  fight, 
will  protect  us,  and  in  reward  for  the  un- 
shaken fortitude  with  which  we  have  en- 
countered adversity,  will  finally  conduct 
us  through  all  the  dangers  that  surround 
us  to  the  throne  of  independence. 

"  Spaniards!  the  Junta  announces  this 
to  you  frankly,  that  you  may  not  for  a 
moment  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  which 


tunate  Monarch.     Beholdj  condemned  tojthreateng  your  country;  they  announce 
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it  to  vou,  with  confidence  that  vou  w  ill 
sho'.v  yourselves  worthy  of  the  cause 
which  yc  u  defend,  and  of  the  admiration 
of  the  universe  ;  they  announce  it  to  you, 
because  appointed  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
saving  the  State,  and,  convinced  that  it  is 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Spaniards  to  se- 
cure their  freedom  at  every  risk,  ihey 
will  make  evei'y  possible  eiiort  to  expel 
the  enemy. 

''  When  the  storm  rages,  the  most  va- 
luable treasure  must  be  thrown  into  the 
sea  to  save  the  vessel  from  sinking. — Pe- 
rish  the  man  whose  selfishness  can  ren- 
der him  wanting  in  his  duty,  or  induce 
him  to  conceal  what  is  necessary  to  be 
distributed  among  his  brethren  for  the 
common  defence  ! — Perish  a  thousand 
times  the  wretch  who  can  prefer  his  own 
interest  to  the  delivery  of  his  country ! 
All  such  the  State  will  severely  punish. 
Our  enemies  omit  no  means  which  can 
be  employed  for  our  destruction,  and 
shall  we  neglect  any  which  can  conduce 
to  our  preservation  ?  There  are  provinces 
which  have  driven  out  the  enemy  from 
among  them  -,  and  shall  not  those  who 
have  not  yet  suffered  from  such  a  scourge,, 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  it  ?  Our  brave  soldiers  endure 
the  rigours  of  winter,  and  the  scorching 
heats  of  summer,  and  nobly  encounter  all 
the  dangers  of  battle ;  and  shall  we,  re- 
maining quietly  at  our  homes,  forgetful 
of  their  incalculable  fatigues,  think  only 
of  preserving  our  wishes,  and  refuse  to  re- 
sign even  the  least  of  our  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments ? 

''  The  victory  must  be  ours,  if  we  con- 
tinue and  conclude  the  great  enteiprize 
we  have  undertaken  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm with  which  we  began  it.  The  co- 
lossal mass  of  force  and  resistance  which 
we  must  oppose  to  our  enemy,  must  be 
composed  of  the  forces  of  all,  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  all;  and  then  what  will  it  im- 
port that  he  pours  upon  us  anew  the  le- 
gions with  which  he  has  been  successful 
in  Germany,  or  the  swarm  of  conscripts 
he  endeavours  to  drag  from  France.  With 
80,000  less  troops  than  we  now  have,  we 
began  the  war;  it  was  begun  on  his  side 
with  two  hundred  thousand  more.  The 
experience  we  have  obtained  in  two 
campaigns,  and  our  very  desperation, 
will  consign  these  hordes  of  banditti  to 
ihe  same  fate  which  the  former  have  suf- 
fered,— If  some  of  the  Pvlonarchs  of  the 
North  have  consented  to  become  the  slaves 
of  this  new  Tamerlane,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  ages  of  infamy  have  purchased 


a  moment's  respite  till  their  turn  shall 
come  to  be  devoured ;  Vv  hat  is  that  to  us, 
a  great  nation,  resolved  to  triumph  or  pe- 
rish ?  AVhen  we,  twenty  months  ago, 
armed  against  tyranny,  did  we  ask  their 
consent  ?  Did  we  not  enter  into  the  con^ 
test  single-handed  ?  Did  we  not,  for  ona 
campaign,  maintain  it  single-handed  ? 
Europe,  when  ?he  first  heard  of  it,  refu- 
sed to  believe  it.  When  she  saw  it,  she 
looked  upon  it  as  a  sudden  and  epheme- 
ral meteor;  and  even  now,  contemplating 
the  effects  of  our  constancy  and  our  mag- 
nanimity in  the  midst  of  our  reverses, 
she  considers  it  as  a  phenomenon^  a  pro- 
digy, in  the  series  of  political  events. 
Let  her  continue  to  behold  us,  she  ought, 
with  admiration,  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  with, 
terror.  We  are  deficient  in  none  of  the 
means  necessary  for  our  defence.  Our 
connection  is  daily  di.ivvn  closer  with 
America,  to  whose  assistance,  equally 
well-timed  and  generous,  the  mother 
country  is  so  deeply  indebted^  and 
in  whose  zeal  and  loyalty  is  centered 
a  great  part  of  our  hopes.  We  are 
resolved  to  perish  or  triumph.  The  al- 
liance we  have  contracted  with  the  Bri- 
tif  h  nation  continues,  and  will  continue. 
— That  nation  has  lavished  for  us  its 
blood  and  its  treasures,  and  is  entitled  ta 
our  gratitude,  and  that  of  future  ages. 
Let  the  machinations  of  intrigue,  or  the 
suggestions  of  fear  prevail  with  weak  go- 
vernments, or  misled  cabinets ;  let  them 
(and  welcome !)  conclude  treaties  of 
peace,  illusory  on  the  part  of  him  who 
grants,  and  disgraceful  on  the  part  of 
those  who  accept  them.  Let  all  those 
great  potentates  relinquish  the  caijse  of 
civili:ied  nations,  and  inhumanly  aban- 
don theiv  allies — the  Spanish  people  shall 
firmly  stand  alone  amidst  the  ruin,s  of  the 
European  coiitinent. 

''  Here  is  drawn,  never  to  be  sheathed, 
the  sword  of  eterv:al  hatred  to  the  exe- 
crable tyrant ;  here  is  raised,  never  to 
be  lowered,  the  fMandani  of  independence 
and  justice.  Huiten  to  it,  all  \<i  who 
wish  not  to  live  under  the  abominable 
yoke,  ye  vyho  cannot  enter  into  a  league 
with  iniquity  ;  and  ye  who  are  indignant 
at  the  cowardly  desertion  of  deiaded 
princes,  hasten  to  us.  Here  the  vali^iit 
shall  find  opportunities  of  acquiring  truer 
honour;  the  wise  and  virtuous  obtain  re- 
spect, and  the  oppressed  find  an  asylum — 
our  cause  is  the  same,  the  same  be  our 
danger,  the  same  our  reward.  Come  hi- 
ther, and  in  despite  of  all  the  arts,  and 
all  the  po\Yer  of  this  inhuman  despot,  you 
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shall  witness  how  we  will  render  dim  his 
star,  and  be  ourselves  the  creators  of  our 
own  destiny. 

*'  The  Archbishop  of  Laodicea, 
President, 

"  Pedro  De  Riveko,  Secretary. 
"Royal  Alcazar  ofSerille,  Nov. 31, 1809" 


Sitting 


France. — Conservative  Senate, 
of  the  third  of  October. 
Address    of    his   most    serene  highness 

the    Prince    Arch- Chancellor   of   the 

Empire. 

*'  Gentlemen, — His  imperial  and 
royal  Majesty,  taking  in  with  a  single 
glance  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
finds  it  necessary  to  order  a  levy  of  36,000 
men. 

"  This  is  the  purport  of  the  decree 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  your  delibe- 
ration, and  by  which  the  new  levy  is  im- 
posed upon  the  new  classes  of  the  con- 
scription of  the  years  of  1806, 1807, 1808, 
1809,  and  1810." 

'*  Your  wisdom  will  already  have  dis- 
covered the  benefit  of  this  arrangement. 
You  will  soon  be  assured  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  prudent  foresight,  and  of  the  un- 
ceasing anxiety  of  his  Majesty  for  the 
public  interest. 

"  Whatever,  Gentlemen,  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  negociations  at  Altenburgh, 
there  are  strong  indications  that  the  En- 
glish, after  having  been  tlriven  back  from 
our  territories,  will  endeavour  to  prolong 
the  war  in  Spain.  The  numerous  batta- 
lions which  [lis  Majesty  opposes  to  them 
in  that  kingdom,  need  only  be  kept  up 
to  their  full  complement,  in  order  to 
baftle  all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy. 

"  If  the  peace  be  renewed  between 
Ernnce  and  Austria,  it  will  be  impossible, 
N\ithout  great  inconvenience,  to  suddenly 
transport  the  brave  troops  who  will  have 
conquered  It,  from  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube to  those  of  the  Guadahpiivir.  This 
remark  has  not  escaped  the  paternal  at- 
tention of  his  ?vlajesty ;  and  let  us  be 
persuaded,  that  after  such  glorious  exer- 
tions, he  bis  desirous,  and  with  justice, 
that  the  conquerors  should  receive  the 
testimonies  of  public  gratitude  and  gene- 
ral Admiration. 

*'  These  points.  Gentlemen,  will  be  ex- 
plained to  you  by  the  orators  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  War; 
which  the  emperor  has  ordered  him  to 
communicate  to  you. 

"  The  levy  required  is,  moreover,  much 


less  than  his  Majesty  could  draw  front 
the  classes  by  which  it  is  to  be  supplied; 
besides,  it  will  be  rendered  as  little  buv- 
thensome  as  possible. 

"  In  this  crisis  the  Senate  will  be  anxi- 
ous, as  on  former  occasions,  to  forward 
the  intentions  of  our  august  Sovereign, 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  French 
name. 

Report  7nade  to  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror and  King,  Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  by  his  excel- 
lency Count  de  Huneburgh,  Minister 
of  War,  Sept.  15,  1809. 

"  Sire, — If  the  numerous  victories  of 
your  Majesty,  and  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses of  your  armies,  be  at  the  same  time 
the  work  of  your  genius,  the  result  of  the 
most  scientific  military  combinations,  of 
your  inherent  intrepidit}^  and  of  the 
courage  of  so  manv  brave  men,  these  vie-* 
tories  and  successes  are  no  less  owmg  to 
your  admirable  foresight.  It  is  this  which 
has  inspired  your  Majesty  with  the  idea 
of  assembling  at  first,  in  the  interior  of 
the  Empire,  whatever  might  be  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs,  the  youth  of  France 
who  are  successively  called  to  serve  their 
country,  and  of  making  them  constantly 
pay  their  contribution  to  the  safety  of  the 
State,  at  the  same  time  that  they  accus- 
tom themselves  to  arms. 

fTo  be  continued. J 

To  Correspondents.  —  Albion 
will  perceive  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
insert  in  this  Number  his  last  Letter  to 
Waithman. 

The  following  articles  are  intended  for 
speedy  publication.  "  A  Loyal  Citizen 
of  the  Ward  of  Bishop&gate" — J.  J.  W.  J. 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  on  Na- 
tional Wealth.  "A  True  Patiio',"  on 
the  cause  of  the  unsound  principles  of 
young  Members  of  Parliament.  A  re- 
view of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Truth  in 
search  of  Wardle;''  and  Albion's  Let- 
ter to  Sheridan.  The  Old  English- 
man's Elssays  are  carefully  preserved  ;  It 
is  probable  that  I  shall  keep  them  to  in- 
crease the  variety  of  the  matter  in  |bc 
Second  Volume  of  this  RegisteTi 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  suffrage  sways 

Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys, 

Who  right  the  injurM,  and  reward  the  brave, 

Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  pow'r  to  save! — DAflWlN. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS, 


Addressed  to   the  People  of  the  United  King- 
dom, &c. 

H^on  nunc  agitur  de  vectigalibus,  non  de  soceorum 

injur  lis : 
Libertas  et  anima  nostra  in  dubi«  est.      CiCERO. 

"  The  question  is  not  now  respecting  our  reve- 
nues, or  the  injuries  done  to  our  allies :  our 
LIBERTIES  AVD  LIVES  ARE  AT  STAKE'" 

By  ALBION. 
STRICTURE  IL 

Englishmen! — ^Twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  cruelties  of  war  have 
filled  the  world  with  terror  and  with  sor- 
Tow,  and  yet  rage  is  not  appeased,  nor  is 
Strength  exhausted.  Of  this  situation  all 
hiust  feel  the  misery,  and  all  should  im- 
plore the  discontinuance  ;  but  what  dis- 
continuance of  misery  can  be  expected, 
when  the  whole  system  of  the  ruler  of 
France  is  seconded  by  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  when  a  contention  for 
power  makes  them  determine  on  domes- 
tic concussions,  that  must  eventually  de- 
stroy the  fabric  of  the  state  ! 

If,  in  the  course  of  what  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  you,  there  may  be  many  things 
in  which  1  shall  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  the  concurrence  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  am  confident  I  shall  be  able  to 
state  one  thing,  on  which  there  will  not 
/be  a  single  dissentient  voice  ;  namely, 
that  this  is  a  time  of  all  others,  in  which 
it  is  most  material  and  most  important, 
THAT  THE  HoUSE  OF  COMMONS 
SHOULD  STAND  HIGH  IN  THE  OPINI- 
ON OF  ITS  CONSTITUENTS,  and  that  it 
ihould  be  entitled  to  general  confidence 


and  respect,  by  showing  that  it  is  really 
concerned  for  their  dearest  and  most  va- 
luable interests.     This  no  man 'will  deny 
— nor  will  any  man  deny,  that  the  dan- 
gers  which  surround  the   country  at  the 
present  crisis,  are  many  and  alarming; 
and,  therefore,  it  must  follow,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  said  to  d6 
its  duty,  to  do  it  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously, if,  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  and 
most  imminent  danger,  it  give  blind  and 
implicit  belief  and  confidence  to  any  op- 
position, without  grounding  that  confi- 
dence and  belief  on  thorough,  serious., 
complete,  and   detailed  investigation  of 
the  past  conduct,  and  present  views  of 
that  opposition.     It  is  not  for  me  to  go 
into  so  necessary  a  detail,  nor  would  it 
come  within  the  volume  of  this  Paper  to 
contain  so  much  matter.     I  must  contine 
myself  to  a  more  limited  range — I  must 
take  but  a   bird's  eye  view  of   passing 
events,  and  leave  to  others  the  more  mi- 
nute   detail    of    panoramic    inspection; 
There  are  many  in  the   House,  and  his 
3Iajesti/'s  Ministers  are  unforhmately  of 
the  number,  who  THINK  that  disalfectioii 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country  has  not 
diffused  itself  so  wide  as  what  1  know  it 
has  spread  ;  many  are  less  afraid  oF  th^ 
progress  of  the  Jacobins,  than  what  I  am, 
because  they  think  them  much  less  con- 
siderable   in  their   influence,   and   their 
numbers,  than  I  have  been  able  to  disco- 
ver them  to  be.     And  yet  1  am  of  those 
who  think,   that  a  great  majority  of  yoi( 
are  full  of  loyalty  to  his  Mnjesty,  and  of 
affection  to  the  constitution  ;  however,  I 
must  persist   in  being  of  opinion,   that 
there  are  many  now,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  who  are  actuated  by  difttirent 
sentiments   and  different  views.     I  atiil 
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very  much  afraid  that  such  men  are  en- 
couraged ill  a  great  degree  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  by  the  hopes  which  the  failure 
of  all  our  enterprises  allow  them  to  en- 
tertain, of  triumphing  over  the  present 
friends  of  the  people — the   faithtul  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  !    The  consequence 
eertainl}'^  is,  that  treacherous  principles 
and  opinions  have  rather    gained   than 
lost  credit ;  and  this  danger,  which  is  ra- 
pidly and  hourly  increasing,  is  propaga- 
ted, not  as  formerly,   by  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, but  by  proclaiming  in,  the  most 
solemn  and  public  manner  the  incapaci- 
ty of  his  Majesty's  military  and   politi- 
cal advisers,  and  also  that  the  House  of 
Commons  are  not  the  representatives  of 
you — the  people  of  England  !  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  according  to  the  newspaper 
reports,  after  trampling  down  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  throne,  declares  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  art  not  even  vir- 
tually 1/our   representatives ;    that  they 
do  not  sincerely  feel  for  your  calamities, 
and  that,  though   returned  bi/  you,  they 
do  not  take  that  lively  concern  in  your 
comfort  and  happiness  which  their  situa-i 
tion  calls  upon  them  to  take.     If  such  an 
opinion  goes  forth,  and  if  there  be  too 
much  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  made 
a  considerable  impression  on  the  public 
mind,    what    language    can    be    strong 
enough  to  condemn  the  friends  of  the  le- 


be  a  lover  of  his  country  and  of  politics,, 
who  would  condemn  himself  to  ttie  fa- 
tigue of  reading  it.     But  this  was  a  con- 
tend ptible  subterfuge  of"  The  Times,^'  and 
which  1  would  not  honour  with  the  slight- 
est animadversion,  did  I  not  see  the  flagi- 
tious example  followed  by  its  servile  ad- 
mirers, and,  hatl  1  not  learned  in  a  cer- 
tain lobby,  and  from  mithority  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  Opposition  iPURCHASE 
this  prostitution   of  the  Papers,  and  that 
they  have  bought,  and  intend  to  buy,  the 
principal  talent  of  the  metropolis  I  Not 
being  a   man    of  mere  declamation   or 
vague  assertions,  I  must  stoop  to  expose 
some  few  extraordinary  facts.      In   this 
exposition  I  feel  considerable  regret  that 
I  must  implicate  a  character  which  I  had 
hoped  had  been  above  reproach.     I  must 
implicate  Lord  **^">^**-'^**  if    ^«t  it  is 
an  undertaking  of  the  highest  difficulty 
as  well  as  delicacy  to  point  out  the  cor- 
ruptions or  mistakes  of  men,  whose  dis- 
appointed ambition  has  kd  them  to  ottbr 
their  services  to  a  multitude,  whom  they 
have  themselves  cnrraged,  and  whose  abi- 
lities of  chai'acter  and  situation  seem  to 
promise  a  successful  issue  in  the  cause  of 
their  opposition.     In  important  parts  of 
public   duty,    every  consequence  which 
relates  to  seffis  to  be  hazarded  ;  on  this 
consideration   I  will  ever,  notwithstand- 
ing the  malevolent  persecution  I  endure, 
and   the  very  extraordinary  efibrts   that 


gislature,  for  suffering  such  doctrine  to  are  made  to  discover  me,  both  by  night 


take  its  origin  in  the  House,  as  it  is-  re 
ported  to  have  done,  and  to  spread  like  a 
flame,  in  order  to  kindle  contlagration  in 
the  breasts  of  you,  my  brave  but  credu- 
lous countrymen  ?  Nor  is  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  legislature,  and  consequently 
to  destroy  the  entire  frame  of  govern- 
ment, the  only  means  which  the  Opposi- 
tion purpose  to  employ  to  perpetrate  their 
designs;  no,  fellow  subject?,  I  come  from 
discovering,  on  the  memorable  night  of 
the  29th  of  January,  that  they  intend  to 
subvert  your  Coqstitution,  by  striking  at 
the  source  of  your  intellectual  life,  and 
by'making  the  press  the  instrument*  of 
your  assassination.  *  j  . 

Long  before  this  memorable  nigh^t  I 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  reprobate  the 
manner  in  which  the  opposition  papers 
reported  the  speeches  of  Parliament. 
*^  The  Times^*  was  peculiarly  criminal  : 
it  ^inted  the  opposition  orations  in  full, 
and  in  a  large  type,  and  the  speeches  of 
the  friends  of  order  and  of  government, 
it^eitlier  entirely  omitted,  or  else  printed 
ijiso  small' a  letter,  that  he  must  iadeed 


and  by  day,  I  will  ever,  in  all  great  points 
of  national  welfare,  express  my  genuine 
opinions  to  my  countrymen  ;  and,  on 
this  principle  alone  I  undertake  the  invi- 
dious task  of  making  observations  on  the 
baneful  tendency  of  the  present  and 
past  conduct  of  some  public  mea. 

It  must  be  known  to  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  political  literature,  that 
most  of  the  newspapers  of  London,  and 
many  of  the  Reviews,  have,  within  the 
last  two  months,  experienced  a  sudden 
and  fundamental  change;  and,  it  is  also 
generally  known,  that  the  cause  of  such 
literary  tergiversation  sprung  from  a  de- 
sire of  the  proprietors  TO  CONCILIATE 
THE  Opposition,  or  to  caress  the  ti- 
ger  whom  timid  anticipation  exhibited  ais- 
the  future  patron  of  their  felicity  and 
fate.  This  opinion  is  generally  true— it 
only  remains  for  me  to  show,  that  there 
are  a  few  extraordinary  exceptions  to  it, 

t  AXbion  must  excuse  me^  if,  on  certain  or- 
€asiorts,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  printing  as  de- 
ciaively  as  he  thinks  proper  to  write.      F.  \V.  B* 
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and  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  you, 
my  countrymen,  are  but  ill  prepared. 

A  month  has  not  elapsed  since  an  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  "  the  Times," 
stating  that  a  political  writer  was  want- 
ed on  the  establishment  of  a  distinguish- 
ed Review. — A  constitutional  writer, — a 
gentleman  of  eminent  virtue  and  literary 
attainment,  and  who  occasionally  conde- 
scends to  become  my  Amanuensis,  made 
an  application,  and  sent,  in  with  it  a  va- 
riety of  composition,  and  various  acade- 
mic testimonials.  A  negociation  ensued, 
and  several  interviews,  succeeded,  from 
which  it  was  apparent,  that  the  gentle- 
man's talents  were  highly  admired;  but, 
as  a  summing  up  of  the  conversation,  it 
was  intimated  that,  as  Lord  •*******•'**, 
Mr.  W.,  and  others  of  that  party,  had 
purchased  the  principles  of  the  Review, 
he  could  not  be  taken  on  the  establish- 
ment without,  in  short,  he  would  engage 
to  become  a  strong  and  virulent  apos- 
tate ! ! ! 

■  A  few  months  only  have  elapsed  since 
Gobbett,  contrary  to  his  avowed  maxim, 
began  to  write  in  favour  of  the  "  States- 
7nan,^'  and  to  recommend  that  most  infa- 
mous paper  urgently  to  the  public  at 
large.  And  what.  Englishman,  could  be 
this  man^s  view  ?  Was  it  from  "  sincere- 
ly feeling  for  the  calamities  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  .?"  In  lauding  the  States- 
man, was  he  governed  "by  a  lively  con- 
cern ^to  promote  your  comforts — to  ex- 
tend your  happiness '''■'  No,  deluded  na- 
tion, no'!  He  was  actuated  by  far  contra- 
ry designs.  Having  traced  the  vile  scrib- 
blers for  that  infernal  paper  to  the  doors 
of  the  Fleet,  or  the  gates  of  Newgate, 
he  took  advantage  of  their  calamity^  and 


most  infamous  Jacobins  in  the  kingdom, 
to  force  it  into  popularity  and  fame  !  ! ! 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  augment  the 
catalogue  of  literary  degradation  and 
shame  ?  Certainly  not  !  But  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you.  Englishmen  !  to  ponder 
over  these  few  facts,  and  to  enquire  among 
yourselves  for  the  motives  which  govern 
Opposition,  in  their  determination  to  de- 
bauch your  principles,  by  prostituting,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  purity  and  inde- 
pendence of  your  press!  Do,  I  entreat 
3^ou,  make  this  enquiry  among  yourselves, 
and  save  me  the  ungracious  task  of  ex- 
posing the  infamj/  of  my  enemies,  and 
of  correcting  the  ignorance  of  my  friends  I 

The  celebrated  debate  of  the  29tb,  is 
also  marked  f  according  to  the  reports  of 
it  J  by  a  stigma  which  will  for  ever  stain 
the  annals  of  the  house.  That  memora- 
ble night  saw  with  impunity  (f  we  may 
believe  these  reports)  the  worst  man  in 
the  nation  vilifying  the  best ;  it  saw  the 
advocate  of  the  African  insulted  by  the 
tool  of  licentiousness  ;  and  the  support  of 
religion  mocked  at  by  the  candidate  for 
power  ! — To  your  honour.  Englishmen  \ 
there  is  but  one  man  among  you,  whose 
piety  is  so  perverted,  or  whose  politics 
are  so  depraved,  as  to  insult  a  Wilber- 
force; — and  that  man  is  he  who  dares 
to  call  himself  the  people^s  friend  ; — that 
man  is  Sir  Francis  Burdett  !  Let  me 
record  his  words,  not  with  a  view  to  hu- 
miliate mankind,  but  to  prove  to  you  to 
what  atrocious  lengths  the  domination  or 
lust  of  ambition  will  drive  its  victim  ;  of 
the  amiable  Wilberforce,  of  the  lover  of 
the  human  race,  this  brutal  patriot,  this 
drunken  Catilitie,  is  reported  to  say — '^  I 
**  am  probably  bringing  upon  myself  sonm 


their  bodies  v^ere  soon  redeemed  at  the  "  charitable  remarks,   particularly   those 


expence  of  their  principles,  for  the  pal- 
try sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  !  Not 
of  his  own  money  ;  for  he  knows  better, 
•but  of  money  procured  from  Sir  Frantic, 
who  was  duped  into  the  plot  by  the  atro- 
cious representations  of  the  Demagogue. 
The  stipulated  agreement  between  Mes- 
sieurs les  Demagogues  and  the  scribblers 
in  question,  is,  that  they  shall  appoint 
the  Editor,  who  is  to  conduct  the  paper 
according  to  their  principles,  till  the 
above-mentioned  sum  is  refunded,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest  thereon. 


"  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whose  charity  is  of 
''  a  very  peculiar  nature.  But  I  am  care- 
**  less  about  his  remarks  ;  I  deprecate  his 
*'  charity;  I  will  not  shun;  I  rather  soii- 
"  cit  his  hostility.'*  Englishmen!  whcKe 
was  the  sensibility  imd  the  honour  of  your 
house,  that  it  did  not  rise  in  a  tempest, 
and  tear  up  this  aspiring  tree  by  the 
roots?  Where  was  the  electric  fluid  of 
the  clouds,  that  it  did  not  penetrate  the 
roof,  and  strike  such  presumption  to  the 
earth  .^  Or  where,  O  God  !  where  was  thy 
thunder,  and  why  didst  thou  not  hurl  it 


Again — a    m.onth    has   not   elapsed, ] at  the  blasphemer  of  Azm  who  has  advoca 


since  a  bankrupt  Ministerial  paper,  the 
National  Register,  has  arisen  from  fi:s 
ashes,  and  has  now  an  ostentatious  capi- 
tal, and  a  patriot  Editor,  one  of  the 


ted  the  gospel  and  extended  thy  precepts 
to  the  Indian  shores  and  to  the  Ethiopian 
coasts.'' — Where,  where,  was  justice,  where 
humanitv,  where  the  chivalry  of  Burke, 
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the  dignity  of  Fox,  and  the  honourable 
hostility  ot'Whitbread,Erskine,  and  Moi- 
ra?  They  are  gone,  my  friends,  from  the 
Commons*  Opposition,  and  you  are  de- 
stified  to  beliold  nothing  more  in  the 
members  of  the  Whig  club,  than  the  rage 
of  a  mob  and  tlie  brutality  of  a  bear- 
garden! — The  meekness  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  reply,  and  his  remarks  on  the  par- 
tiality of  public  reporters,  do  him  great 
honour;  but  I  can  assure  him,  that,  al- 
though he  stands  alone,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  although  he  thinks 
there  is  no  publisher  in  London,  manly 
or  virtuous  enough  to  advocate  his  rigid 
and  independent  principles,  yet  I  \\\\\ 
take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  the  Editor  of 
this  Register,  will,  at  all  times,  enter  into 
his  cause  with  zeal,  and  deem  it  his  first 
honour  to  be  the  vindicator  of  such  a 
man. — A  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  a 
glorious  and  successful  combat  with  those 
innovators  and  impostors,  to  whose  rage 
and  implacable  resentment  he  shall  never 
fall  a  sacrifice,  while  I  have  any  influ- 
ence in  the  senate  and  on  the  press  ! 
While  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Francis  stu- 
dies only  what  will  gratify  the  people; 
while  he  is  intent  on  nothing  but  to  sooth 
and  flatter  their  follies  and  their  vices, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  directs  his  discourse  to 
what  is  best',  his  principal  aim  is  to  re- 
form his  fellow  subjects,  to  inspire  them 
with  a  love  to  mankind,  to  cultivate  in 
their  souls  noble  and  generous  affections; 
in  short,  his  precepts  and  instructions 
tend  to  what  is  good  and  useful,  although 
they  prove  not  pleasant  to  our  elegant 
Athenian  sense  !  For  this  reason  he  deli- 
vers nothing  rashly,  and  is  always  on  his 
guard  to  keep  in  view,  his  chief  and  fa- 
vourite end.  Fie  imitates  artists  who  do 
not  hastily  make  choice  of  what,  at  first 
slight,  stiems  conducive  to  their  work,  but 
reject,  and  emb'ace  only  after  full  and  ma- 
ture deliberation.  And  why  shall  the 
philosophic  orator  b6  less  carefal  in  his 
art?  shall  not  he  consider  in  what  the 
health  of  the  soul  consists?  how  men 
shall  become  virtuous,  and  act  agree- 
ably to  nature?  And  are  not  the  justice, 


Sir  Francis  mocks  at,  necessary  qualities 
for  an  end  of  so  important  a  character? 
To  these,  like  a  wise  and  good  statesman, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  directs  ins  views;  by 
these  he  regulates  his  speeches  and  ac- 
tions, his  instructions  and  chastisement: 
wholly  devoted  to  the  generous  labour  of 
procuring  wisdom,  and  all  the  virtues  to 
ii'ii   fellow-citizens,  and  to  banish  vice 


and  folly  fi'om  among  them. — He  is  now 
growing  'mi\rm,  znd  ingratitude  takes  ad- 
vantage    of    physical    impotence,    and 
stops  to  devour  him !  But  I  assert,  and  I 
trust  his  constituents  will  hear  my  voice, 
that  Mr.  W^iiberforce  is  like  the  statues  of 
the  Sileni ;  if  you  only  view   their  out- 
side, nothing  has  less  embellishment  ;— 
but,  when  opened,  they  contain  the  ima- 
ges of  all  the  gods.     Thus,  at  first  hear- 
ing, his  discourses  appear  rather  harsh; 
he  talks  of  morals,  of  piety,  and  his  simi- 
lies  are  drawn  from  his  experience  of  life; 
on  this  account.  Sir  Francis,  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Ward,  with  Lords  Milton,  Coch- 
rane, Porchester,  and  Folkatone,  cry  him 
down,  when  he  first  attempts  to  speak  : 
but  when  they  unfold  and  look  into  his 
sentiments,   they  find  that  there  is  the 
most  profound  sense  in  every  word  ;  that 
his    speeches    are    divine ;      that    they 
contain  the  images  of  all  the  virtues,  and 
all  the  precepts  necessary  to  form  an  ho- 
nest and  a  good  man  I — Were  I  not  sus- 
pected of  personal  friendship,  I  would  de- 
clare, on  oath,  (without,  however,  pledg- 
ing myself  to  accord  with  all   his  senti- 
ments), how  I  have  always  been  aft'ected 
when  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wilberforce  ad- 
vocate  the   cause   of  the  distant  slave. 
Distracted  like  the  Corybantes,  my  heart 
used  to  leap  for  joy,  or  my  eyes  sufFuse 
with  tears.      I  had   heard   the    sublinie 
Burke,  the  generous  Fox,  the  immortal 
Pitt,  but  I  never  felt  the  same  effects; 
my  soul  was  not  confounded  ;  I  was  not 
enraged  at  myself  for  my.  own  slavish 
life,  nor   did,!  bleed  fot  the  slavery  of 
others.     B0^Ms  eloquence  could  extort 
the  confessfen,  that  I  was  indigent  of  ma- 
ny virtues  necessary  for  doing  real  good 
to  my  country.     And  should  I   listen  to 
him  at  present,  when  he  declaims,  even  on 
erroneous  principles,  of  public  freedom,  I 
know,  I  should  remain  no  Longer  master  of 
myself,  but  be,  as  formerly,  transported. 
Therefore,  when  bespeaks  on  the  danger- 
ous theme  of  i  nnovating  reform  and  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  seal 
up  my  ears  by  force,  or  run  off  and  fly 
the  power  of  his  declamation.    I  am  con- 


piety,  temperance,  and   fortitude,  which- scious  of  the  truth  of  all  he  says;   I  am 


conscious  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of 
his  country  to  act  as  he  advises. — But 
THE  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  MY 
COUNTRY  FORBID  MY  COMPLIANCE  ! 
How  often  could  I  wish  such  a  man  dead, 
inther  than  act  in  opposition  to  his  vir- 
tues; yet,  if  it  happened,  I  know  no 
man  existing  who  would  feel  a  deeper 
sorrow  ? 
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The  next  event  that  merits  your  particu- 
lar notice,  is  the  opposition  orLorciCoch- 
rane  to  the  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gallant 
officer.  Lord  Gambler.     I  shall  suppress 
the  indignation  which  this  opposition  has 
excited  in  my  breast,  and  particularly  so, 
as  I  have  already  exhibited,  in  this  Regis- 
ter, the  political   life  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
and  exposed  the  motives  of  his  attack  up- 
on the  other  noble   Lord.     I   am  to   ia- 
tnent  that    my  friendly  interposition  has 
been  so  unproductive  of  improvement, 
and  that  he   continues  to  travel  through 
a  bog,  without  that  staff  of  principle  and 
prudence  which  I  proffered  for  his  sup- 
port.      Like     prostitwtes    reproved,    he 
plunges  deeper  and  deeper  into  guilt,  and 
shuns  that  circle  of  society  in  which  he 
was   once   beloved   and    esteemed. — He 
now  declares,  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
individuals,  no  justice  in  court-martials, 
no  integrity  in  parliament,  and  no  supre- 
macy but    in  the   people  !    From  which 
we  may  infer,  that  he  will  appeal  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the   people,  excite   them 
to  insurrection,   and  terminate  his  career 
in  the  j^/orioM5  manner  of  Fitzgerald  or 
Despard  ! 

The    Opposition    have   also   attracted 
notice    by    the   number   and   quality  of 
their  "fresh  levies,  or  raw  recruits.     Of 
these   Lord   Porchester,  the  Honourable 
Mr.    Ward,  and   Mr.   Vernon,   are   the 
most  conspicuous.  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
of  these   gentlemen,  beginning  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ward.      The  Opposition  have 
trained  this  Hon.  Gentleman  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  opened  upon  Ministers 
with  all  the  system  of  a  veteran  Whig. 
This,  however,  shall  not  stand  between 
him  and  my  opinion  of  his  merit. — Mr. 
Ward  has  some  beauties  of  diction  pecu- 
liar to  himself.      He   affects  a  glow  of 
style,  and  often  obtains  it.     He  designs 
that  his  words  should  be  both  sublime 
and  becoming;  and  sometimes  they  are 
so: — but  they  are  also  frequently  rough, 
and  his  principles  are  borrowed  from  the 
Burdett  school.   This  makes  him  obscure 
and  confused.     He  is  nevertheless  accu- 
rate and  elaborate   in    academic   orna- 
ment; but,  by  an  anxious  endeavour  to 
excel,  he  falls  into  an  excess  of  novelty, 
by  which  he  is  still  farther  involved  in 
democratic     perplexity    and     theoretic 
darkness. — Lord  Porchester  has, undoubt- 
edly, talents,  and  all  the  vices  of  the  fac- 
tion, of  which  he  now  assumes  to  be  a 
principal  head.    His  style  is.concise,-ab- 
rupt,  and  too  often  unintelligible;  he  is 
also  dry  and  stiff  in  Jiarrating  what  he 


calls  Jcicts,  though,  sometimes,  a  certain 
purity  and  brightness  breaks  forth,  and 
dazzles  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the 
gloom  of  the  night.  But  the  greatest 
triumph,  in  my  opinion,  gained  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Constitution,  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed.  I  mean  Mr.  Vernon.  Ve- 
ry few  are  acquainted  with  his  character: 
he  is  a  young  man  of  ancient  family — 
brave,  gallant,  and  ambitious  of  worth. 
At  college  he  acquired  literary  fame;  at 
home  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  good. 
His  style  is  formed  from  the  Roman  mo- 
del; sometimes  he  talks  in  a  positive 
commanding  manner;  at  other  times  in 
a  modest,  doubtful  way;  this  moment  he 
is  interrogative,  the  next  suppliant:  and 
a  melody  of  composition,  just  numbers, 
and  accurate  proportions  pervade  the 
whole  of  his  speech.  These  qualities 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  a  Noble 
Lord  in  Opposition,  and  Mr.  Vernon  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  combating  with  the  friends  of 
the  *-^-«-^^*! 

Thus,  Englishmen!  are  your  delegates 
debauched  in  their  infancy,  and  your 
press  purchased,  to  accommodate  the 
yoke  to  your  devoted  race  ! ! ! 

At  this  awful  epocha  of  future  evil  or 
good,  when  the  power  of  intellect  is  per- 
verted by  the  harangues  of  the  factious, 
and  darkened  by  the  depravity  of  the 
press;  when  the  public  mind  is  stagger- 
ing in  the  maze  of  policy,  with  the  film 
of  error  on  the  legislative  optics,  all  men 
of  virtue,  property,  and  thought,  are  im- 
periously summoned  to  join  the  standard 
of  legitimate  power,  to  bind  humanity 
with  those  soft  and  tutelary  ligature*  ^f 
civil  coersion,  that  may  restrain  the  pas- 
sions, till  intellect,  recovering  from  the 
degradation  of  deceit,  and  having  rub- 
bed off  the  bandage  from  the  eyes,  be- 
comes enlightened  and  awake. 

Englishmen !  what  must  be  the  pane's 
of  my  heart,  who  behold  the  dangers 
of  your  present  situation?  who  behold 
the  progress  of  desperation  and  republi- 
canism! who  fear  that  my  native  fields 
will  soon  be  overwhelmed,  and  the  cities 
of  my  father?  lost  in  the  general  inunda- 
tion !  Transitory,  compared  to  this,  are 
all  the  other  scourges  of  the  earth.  The 
fertility  swept  away  by  floods  and  tem- 
pests, by  war  and  pestilence,  by  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions,  is  shortly 
succeeded  by  smiling  plenty.  I  have 
seen  the  heights  of  Jena;  I  know  the 
plains  of  Wagrani  and  Austerlitz;  I  have 
beheld  Marengo^s  vineyards,  and  Vesa 
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fiery  mount;  and  I  am  told  that 
agriculture  is  in  those  parts  again  encou- 
raged, and  that  the  beauties  of  nature  be- 
gin to  revive.  Even  Talavera  has  corn 
rising  out  of  human  blood! — But  many 
successive  generations,  with  hopeless 
sighs,  must  view  the  sterility  of  a  nation 
impoverished  by  republican  thieves,  and 
exposed  to  Jacobinical  marauders. 

O,  England !  once  a  country  of  mind 
and  manhood! — awake!  Fly,  Britons, 
TO  UPHf)LD  THE  THRONE;  Strengthen 
the  anchor  of  power  in  this  storm  of  po- 
licy which  threateus  wreck  to  the  sacred 
vessel  of  the  State!  View  the  humbled 
nations  of  the  continent;  they  cut  the 
cable  of  sovereign  powerjin  the  face  of 
the  tempest,  and  soon  lost  all  political 


ing  how  grossly  their  senses  have  been 
imposed  upon,  they  must,of  necessity,  de- 
sert him,  and  come  over  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  Constitution;  and  then^  in 
the  words  of  our  immortal  bard,  they 
may  most  justly  exclaim, 

"  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal. — > 
He  is  not  the  man  he  would  gladly  make  show 
to  the  world  that  he  is." — 

Such  a  knave  as  Shakespear  describes, 
he  is  now  tolerably  v/ell  known  to  be. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  rapidly  increasiag  pre* 
valence  of  this  opinion,  which  has  pla- 
ced the  Dema^osfue  in  a  state  bet.veea 
fear  and  desperation.  Like  the  criminal 
vi'ho  has  gone  to  a  certain  extent  in  wick- 
edness, he  cannot  submit  to  the  self-mor- 
tification,  of  retreating,  or  abandoning 


existence.  O!  thoughtful  Britons,  while|his  project,  but  plunges  desperately  for- 
the  folly  of  surrounding  worlds  serves|  ward  in  the  same  coarse  of 'iniquity,  till 
you  as  admonitory  searmarks,  navigate 
your  state  vessel  through  the  Scylla  and 
Charibdis  of  power  and  liberty;  let  the 
refinement  of  social  life  continue  to  aug- 
ment your  characteristic  sensibility,  that 
it  turn  your  minds  inwards  upon  your- 
selves, and  induce  you  to  -beseech  a 
benevolent  Providence  not  to  traverse 
his  original  designs  in  your  favour,  but 


the  strong  arm  of  justice  arrests  his  infa- 
mous career.  To  keep  up  and  augnw^nt 
the  disailection  of  the  people,  he  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  to  descant 
perpetually  upon  abuses,  and  to  magni- 
fy the  enormity  of  those  which  really 
exist,  while  he  gives  currency  to  fabri- 
cations which  persuade  vulgar  minds  that 
the  whole   constituted  Government  is  a 


to   interpose    his    authority,    and   avert  | mass  of  villany  and  fraud.    Till  lately  his 
the  deluge  which  threatens  your  much- 
favoured  isles!  ALliJION. 
Feb.  5,  1810. 


LIES  VERSUS  TRUTHS. 

In  my  last  Register  it  will  be  recollect- 
«5d  that,  after  I  had  given  some  plain  and 
feasible  reasons,  to  prove,  that- to  treat 
the  infernal  artifices  of  the  democrats 
with  apathy  is  not  merely  unjustifiable 
but  criminal,  I  had  just  begun  to  enter, 
€Qn  amove,  into  an  exposure  of  the  alarm 
with  which  this  publication  has  inspired 
the  Botley  I)emagogue.  I  shall  now^ 
resume  the  topic  from   the   very  point  at 


purpose  was  answered  by  representing 
systematic  corrujjtion  as  peculiar  to  the 
pre-ent  epoch  ;  but  it  is  now  his  object 
to  do  away  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and 
persuade  us  that  abuses  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  regal  stales. — To  ef- 
fect this  point,  he  has,  by  his  re- 
searches, made  the  wonderful  discovery,, 
that  the  same  sort  of  abuses,  as  those  of 
which  we  now  complain,  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne! — There  were 
**  public  robbers''  in  that  reign,  ''who* 
played  tlie  sarne  tricks,^'  and,  he  might 
ha^ii'e  added,  that  there  were  dema- 
gogues too,  who  found  it  to  their  inte- 
rest to  attack  all  men  in  the  confidence 


^vhich  I  had  suspended  it,  and  proceed  of  their  sovereign;  though  it  is  certain 
10  prove,  out  of  the  Demagogue's  ownlthat  they  would  have  stood  appalled,  if 
mouth,  thac  his  fear  for  Mr.  Waithman  counselled  to  adopt  une-tenth  part  of  that 


being  disheartened,  m  consequence  of 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  which  his  late 
conduct  has  entailed  upon  him,  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration,  coiTipared  with 
the  apprehension  of  the  Botley  Caliban, 
respecting  his  own  chastisement  and  fall! 
"It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
''  that  the  public,  that  the  people  in  ge-r 
^'  nerai,  should  bear  this  in  their  mind," 
(Cobbett,  Jan.  27,  p.  98),^.cause  when 
their  eyes  become  opened,  as  they  doubt- 
lessly will,  in  a  short  time,  on  (fiscover- 


outrageous  system  of  falsehoods  which 
the  gang  of  the  present  day,  *'  being  uni- 
ted in  guilt  and  interest,''  have  the  bold- 
ness to  publish. — May,  he  also  informs 
us,  that  ihere  were  not  only  people  in 
those  days  who,  as  at  present,  made  im-? 
proper  use  of  the  public  money,  but  that, 
when  these  people  were  attacked,  they 
resented  the  attacks,  and  began  "  by  ta- 
"  king  away  the  reputation  of  those  who 
''desire  to  do  right  to  their  country ;'' 
;i,  e.  of  the  demago^u^s,  which  arts,  h^ 
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says,  the}''  always  will  make  use  of!   But 
a  *'  truth**  in  which  he  is  most  intimate- 
ly concerned  is,  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  people  "have  always  been  credulous 
enough   to.  listen  to  the  calumnies'^  that 
have  circulated  against  levellers;  or,  in 
other  words,  that,  when  men  of  integrity 
and  character  have  come  forward  in  be- 
half of  persons  invested  with  the  power 
of  office,  and  have  defendf^d  tiiem  against 
the  assaults  of  the  base  knaves,  who  are 
destitute    both    of    chara<;ter    and    con- 
science,   such    defenders    have    always 
found  a  great  portion  of  the  people  who 
would  attend  to,  and  believe  ihem.     So 
fer,  indeed,  I  agree  with  the  Demagogue, 
that  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  tiie  people 
did  ''just  as  they  do  now;" — but  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple have  alw^ays   been   credulous  enough 
to  listen  to  calumnies,  he  speaks,  to  their 
shame  it  must  be  allowed,  a  real  and  in- 
disputable "truth,"  the  well-proved  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience/  How  many 
years  have  they  covered  themselves  with 
eternal  infamy,  by  listening,  with  avidity, 
to  all   the  daring  calumnies,   to   which 
HIS  union  of  "  guilt  and,   interest"  has 
stimulated  him  to  give  publicity ;  from 
the  detestable  calumny  against  Captain 
Powell,  down  to  the  detraction  employed 
by  him  during  the  last  four  years,  against 
everi/  public  character  who  has  been  ren 
dered  estimable  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
by  hereditary  rank  combined  Vvith  splen- 
did talents,  honour,  patriotism,  and  every 
virtuous  attribute   that  can  dignify  hu 
man  nature?  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  most 
difficult  task  to  ascertain  who,  out  of  this 
description  of  English  men  or  women, 
the  audacious  wretch  has  suffered  to  es- 
cape his  malignant  bite;  and  yet  he  now 
has  the   effrontery  to  complain  of  being 
calumniated /  But  where  is  the  calumny, 
and  who  are  the  calumniators  ?    Let  him 
tell  us  this,  and  we  will  be   satisfied  ;  let 
him  7iame  his  defamers,  and,  if  they  are  ob- 
scure and  vindictive  beings,  seeking  only 
the   means   of  revenge,  for  some  private 
injuries  received   at   his  hands,  we  will 
qualify  our  credence   of  what  they  may 
assert,  and  enquire  whether  they  are  per- 
sons who  ought  to  be  believed  upon  their 
oaths  !  But  if  he  mean  (as  he  assuredly 
does)  that  the  gentlemen,  who  hare  asso- 
•ciated  to  write  him  down, as  an  enemy  to 
social   order  and  civilized  society,   and 
whose  honour  and  fame  are  pledges  for 
the  independency  of  their  principles,  and 
the  truth  of  their  assertions,  then  is  his  si- 
tuation desperate;    he  ?w«y  "  hiss  and 


vent  his  spleen,''  but  his  doom  is  fixecl; 
and,  as  a  seditious  contaminator  of  the  pu- 
blic mind,  down  he  must  go  ! — He  will 
not,  however,  name  his  calumniators;  no, 
that  will  not  do  ;  it  would  only  bring  the 
matter  sooner  to  a  conclusion ;  for,  if  he 
were  to  say  that  the  "  wretches"  who  ca- 
lumniate him,  are  1st,  those  who  insert 
their  "  truths''  in  Blagdon's  Regis- 
ter; and,  2dly,  those  who  read  such 
truths,  and  afterwards  promulgate  them, 
he  knows  that,  on  a  discoveiy  of  his  being 
justly  "  attacked/'  his  partisans,  in  the 
aggregate,  would  cease  to  "  stand  hif 
him,''  and  consequently,  being  "  left  to 
himself,  he  would  be  nnahle  to  resist  !  I  /'' 
(Vi  ie  his  Register  of  Feb.  3,  col.  169*) 
— Therefore,  1  say,  he  will  not  name  ei- 
ther the  writers  or  the  vehicle  through 
whose  means  he  will  be  held  up  to  pu- 
blic contempt,  because  his  remaining  ad- 
mirers might  be  induced  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  "  lies'"  about  which  he 
is  uttering  such  novel  lamentations.' — He 
nevertheless  will  be  found  to  level  four- 
fifths  of  the  spleen  contained  in  his  pa- 
per of  last  Saturday-week  against  this 
very  Register,  which  I  well  know  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  nightly  curses  and  his 
daily  abhorrence. 

Citizen  Waithman,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  is  now  deemed  an  object  deser- 
ving of  the  Demagogue's  sympathy.-^ — The 
Citizen^  like  the  Demagogue^  has  been 
slandered;  and  the  anticipated  conse- 
quence is,  that,  although  the  Citizen  may 
have  a  sufficient  stock  of  assurance  to  be 
callous  against  the  hootings  and  execra- 
tions of  all  principled  auditors,  yet  some 
of  the  fellows  who  are  striving  to  acquire 
a  momentary  popularity  from  the  same 
source  of  pollution,  "  having  less  politi- 
cal courage/*  that  is,  not  being  sufficient- 
ly matured  in  impudence,  "would  be  de- 
terred from  coming  forward,'*  (col.  100.) 
But  both  the  Citizen  and  the  Demagogue 
have,  if  we  may  believe  the  latter,  a  suf- 
ficient quantum  of  jj^cobinical  courage,  to 
withstand  all  the  irrefragable  and  incon- 
trovertible series  of  exposure,  which,  to 
their  eternal  confusion,  is  now  issuing 
forth  aejainst  them. 

After  this  negative  compliment  to  Mr, 
Waiihnian's  courage,  the  Demagogue 
leaves  him  to  continue  its  exertion,  and 
descants  upon  that  courage  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  himself — a  courage,  the  extent 
of  which  seems  to  be,  that  it  enables  him 
to  withstand  the  "  truths''  that  have 
lately  appeared  concerning  him,  with 
sufficient  fortitude  to  prevent  hiiu  from 
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there  was  no  man  possessing  a  sufficient 
portion  oi  *' political  courage*'  to  induce 
him  to  write  conscientiously  in  behalf  of 
the  established  Government,  and.  Heaven 
knows,  there  are  few  indeed  who  have 
either  courage  or  principle  to  do  so,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  Could  any 
Government,  I  do  not  mean  any  set  of 
Ministers,  but  "  the  whole  ihi7?g,"  could 
it  be  expected  to  withstand  the  combined 
assaults  of  the  banditti  who  would  con- 
spire to  destroy  it  ?  Where  is  the  idiot 
that  can  suppose  it  would  ?  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Capets,  which  had  been 
adored  during  a  whole  millenium,  was  at 
last  destroyed  by  literature,  and,  with  one 
half  the  violence  which  has  been  display- 
ed by  the  literary  Jacobins  here;  because 
that  government,  having  the  press  under 
certain  restrictions,  were  weak  enough  to 
conceive,  that  perpetual  satires,  compari- 
sons, allusions,  and  inuendos,  comW  do  no 
ploj'ed  for  this  purpose,  are  afraid  oflharm.    Such  a  criminal  infatuation  seems 


committing  suicide.  The  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  this  generous  forbearance  on 
his  part  are  so  sound  ;  his  present  rule  of 
conduct,  is  so  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be,  under  similar  circumstances,  that 
nothing  ought  to  prevent  me  from  laying 
ihem  before  the  public  in  his  own  words. 
'*  The  mere  time  and  labour'^  (says  he) 
of  giving  a  simple  negative  to  each  of 
"  their  downright  Lies  are  more  than  any 
^'  man  has  at  his  command.  If,  during 
•^  the  three  months  of  the  last  year,"  (that 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance '6i  my  Register)  "  I  had  written 
*'  only  a  simple  assertion,  in  contradic- 
"  tion  to  eviery  LlE  that  was,  during  that 
*'  time,  published  against  me,  it  would 
"  have  taken  up  the  whole  of  my  time. 
*'  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  men,  in  ge- 
^'  neral,  should  be  afraid  of  exposing 
*'  themselves  to  such  a  swarm  of  calum- 
*'  niators  !— — The  wretches,  who  are  em- 


**  no  consequences ;  they  have  nothing  to 
''apprehend;  they  themi;elves  have  no 
'^'  character  to  lose;  from  the  nature  of 
*^  their  office,  they  must  be  destitute  ot 
"  all  spnse  of  honour  and  of  shame  ;  and, 
**■  generally,  their  associates  are  of  the 
"'  very  worst  description  of  men  and  wo- 
*'  meii.  But  whatever  gets  into  print 
"carries  syme  degree  of  credit  with  it; 
'*  and  it  is  next  to  impossible,  that,  by 
*'  some  part  of  the  people  composing  a 
**  whole  nation,  the  calumnies,  though 
*'  pure  inventions  of  such  wretches  as  I 
«'  have  described,  should  not  pass  for 
"  truths,  and  should  not  produce,  at  least, 
*'  some  effect,  upon  the  minds  of  a  part  of 
*'  the  people  V  (col.  100  ) 

This  is  rather  a  striking  instance  of  the 
Demagogue's  sentiments  respecting  the 
efiects  of  a  free  (or,  as  I  should  be  inclin- 
<ed  to  say,  an  abused  and  perverted)  press. 
What  do  you  think  of  this,  Mr.  Farnham, 
and  all  ye  gentlemen  of  talents,  whose 
mistaken  generosity,  and  whose  too-fa- 
Vourable  ideas  of  the  y>ublic  liberality, 
induce  you  to  imagine  literary  Jacobin- 
ism to  be  perfectly  innocuous  ?  Here  you 
perceive  the  Demagogue  himself  con- 
fesses, that  WHATEVER  gets  into  mwA 
carries  with  it  some  degree  c^f  credit  I  ! ! 
But,  to  illustrate  this  home  *' truth'*  I 
will  place  the  matter  in  a  simple  and  in- 
contrpvertlble  light.  Suppose,  in  this 
ree  country,  where  every  person  is  at 
liberty  to  speak,  to  write,  to  print,  and  to 
publish  whatever  he  may  think  fit;  to 
attack  or  defend,  to  calumniate  or  extol, 
any  individual  or  body  of  men-»— suppose 


to  possess  a  certain  class  of  people  in  this 
country,  who  are  not  to    be   convinced 
that  a  perverted  press  is  the  primum  mo- 
bile oi' slW  commotions  in  a  state.    It  can- 
not be  denied, that,  till  the  appearance  of 
certain  strictures  and  animadversions  on 
Cobbett,   which  were  published    during 
the     last    year,    that   Demagogue    pu- 
blicly exulted  in  the  certainly  that  he 
was  advancinsr  towards  his  meditated  ob- 
ject  with  all  possible  celerity !     By  the 
writers    in    question,    however,   he    was 
thwarted,    annoyed,    and    exposed — he, 
therefore,  tossed  and  foatned  like  a  whale 
when  it  first  feels  the  harpoon;  but  it 
was  not  till  my  perpetual  machine  was 
brought  into  action  that  the  monster  be- 
came desperate  through  the  feat*  of  de- 
struction !     And  whence,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, does  this  alarm  originate  .-     It  is  evi- 
dent,   that  there  are    for   it   two   grand 
causes,  both  of  which  the  Demagogue  has 
himself  explained  in  the  paragraph  that 
I  have  quoted.     The  first  is,  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  which  the  circula- 
tion of  this  Register  derives,  so  will  its 
plain  "  truths"  overturn  the  Demagogue's 
"  lies,"  and  then  "  men  in  general  would 
"  be  afraid  to  expose  themselves  to*'  -  -  - 
the    ridicule    which   would    be    vented 
against  them  for  continuing  the  dupes  of 
Jacobinical  imposture  : — But  the  second 
cause  is  still  more  striking,  it  is  because 
"  THE  WRETCHES  ARE  AERAID   OF  NO 

'*  con^seouences  \" — Now,  to  take  all 
the  honour  of  the  Demagogue's  epithet,  at 
I  am  one  of  the**' wretches,"  (nay,  I  really 
believe  that  I  am  the  principal  "wretch/' 
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if  not  the  only  one,  to  whom  he  alludes, 
all  the  other  writers  seeming  to  have  left 
to  me  the  task  of  giving  him  the  -coup  de 
grace, J  it  will   be  rather  appropriate  to 
explain  what  he  means  by  this  remark- 
able expresiion.    When  1  resolved  to  un- 
take  this  publication,  I  made  up  my  mind, 
**  to   be  afraid  of  no   consequences  /"  1 
knew  the  arts  which  the  Jacobins  resort 
to  too  well,  not  to  be  convinced,  thaithei/ 
would  adopt  every  possible  mode  to  pre- 
vent me  from  carrying  my  plan  into  ex- 
ecution:  but,  first  of  all,  they  would  try 
whether  I  was  to  be  intimidated,  either  by 
attacks  upon  my  person,  or  any  other  sort 
of  attacks  which  their  ingenuity  might 
devise  !    The  first  they  knew  would  not 
answer ;  though  it  is  the  way  of  all  others 
that  they  prefer,  and  the  second  proved 
equally  hopeless:  indeed,   I    have    some 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  etlect  which  their  terrify- 
ing anonymous  Letters  had  upon  me  !  —  I 
pasted  them  upon  the  walls  of  my  library, 
and  made   it  a   point  to   show  them   to 
•very  person  who  came  into  my  residence, 
requesting  each  reader  to  write  a  sort  of 
critique   upon   the   margin  or  blank  leaf, 
for  reference   at  a  future  opportunity  ! 
By  this  means  1  have  pretty  strong  rea- 
son for  believing  that  I  have  discovered 
one  or  two  of  the  authors  of  such  Letters, 
and  by  which  discovery  their  lives  are  in 
my  power.  But  it  is  mypractice  to  step  over, 
and  not  to  tread  upon  worms.    Respecting 
the  first-mentioned  mode,  it  is  one  which 
the  Demagogue  used  to  be  very  partial 
to,  and  which  the  Jacobins  still  enforce, 
when  they  think  they  c<in  frighten  their 
man.     The  mode  I  now  allude  to,  is,  that 
of  invading  the  domestic  privacy  of  fa- 
milies, and  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  object  of  their  vengeance  !    It  was 
tried  by  the  Demagogue  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1802,  when  he  went  in- 
to the  habitation  of  a  most  respectable 
gentleman,  John  Heriot,  Esq.  accompa- 
nied by  an  American  Chevalier  d'lndus- 
trie,  as  his  bully,  and  there  finding  him 
alone,  threatening  him  with,  or  attempt 
ing  to  ijiflict  upon  him  personal  chastise- 
ment !  How  it  happened  that  the  Dema- 
gogue came  out  with  a  whole  skull,  un- 
less it  were  through  the  generous  lenity 
of  the  gentleman  who  was  assailed,  I  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  imagine;  as  that 
gentleman,  having  been  several  years  in 
the  celebrated  regiment  of  Westminster 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  could,  in  the  half  of 
a  minute,  by  the  simple  operation  of  the 
poker,  assuredly  have  broken  every  limb 


of  his  carcass!  Another  attempt  of  this 
kind  was  made  upo7i  we,  in  September 
1808,  when,  as  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  Paper  may  recollect,  I  had  in  my 
Phoenix,  compared  a  Common  Hall  ora- 
tor to  Jack  Ketcl) !  On  that  occasion,  the 
|)articulars  of  which  I  have  long  since  ex- 
plained, the  irritated  Jacobin   presumed 
upon  his  bulk,  and  had  probably  not  then 
heard  that   I   was   well   acqnamted  with 
the  art  of  self  defence  in  all  its  various 
branches   (an  art  very  necessary  to  be 
known  by  such  persons  as  oppose  Jaco- 
bin innovators.)     The  result  of  that  ren^ 
centre  was  long  since  made  known  to  the 
Demagogue,  and  therefore,  as  I  am  au- 
thorised to  infer,  he  thinks  proper  to  in* 
elude    me  amongst  the  *'  wretches  ivho 
are  afraid  of  no  consequences!!!*' — If 
he  do  not  mean,  that  I  am  not  afraid  of 
personal  abuse  or  assaults,  he  must  meaa 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  prosecutions 
for  libels  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins; 
and   here  he   is   most   certainly  correct. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  any  Jacobin,  from 
the  very  highest  to  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  them,  possesses  sufticient  ''politi- 
cal courage^'  to  try  the  experiment  !  If 
any  one  of  them  really  do  think  himself 
*'  slandered"  or    *'  calumniated"  in  this 
Register,    I    hope  he  will  not  balk  his 
wish  to  bring  me  to  justice;  for,  above 
all  things,  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  against 
any  '*  Jacobin  and   leveller"    is  what  I 
should  most  delight  in ;  it  would  do  their 
business  and  mine  too  I ! !    But  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  shall  not  be  gratified   in  this 
way  ;    my  readers  may  depend   upon  it, 
that  the  whole  gang  will  never  muster  a 
sufficient  portion  of  "  political  courage" 
amongst   them   to   bring   about   such  a 
"  consummation  \" 

Having  thus  explained  of  what/fl7« 
not  afraid,  and  which  I  am  certain  not 
one  of  my  readers,  who  may  have 
perused  Cobbett's  Register  of  the 
27th  ult.  will  deem  supererogatory  to 
the  point  in  question,  it  remains  for  me 
to   comment  upon  what  he  is  afraid  of! 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  afraid  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  villain,  (col.  101)  but 
**  having  been  so  long  accustomed,'^  says 
he,  "  to  bear  the  calumnies  of  these  mise- 
"  rable  wretches,  and  am  so  happy  in  the 
"consciousinnocence,  good  sense  and  for- 
'*  titude  of  those,  whose  uneasiness  under 
''a  participation  in  such  calnmnies  could 
"not  fail  deeply  to  atlect  me,  that  I  care 
"  nothing  at  all  about  any  thing  that  is 
*'said  against  me,  through  such  chan- 
*'  nels/' — Admirable  fortitude ! — Yer  rh[$ 
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shows,  aj^ain  that, ''whatever  gets  into 
print  carries  some  degree  of  credit  with 
it/'  fvtt4  *'  is  believed  by  some  part  of 
the  jDeople  '/' — But,  after  admitting  such 
belief  to  be  71010  prevalf.nt,  h^  exclaims, 
"  vVelU  /  cannot  help  this.  It  is  no  fault 
"  of  mii'  '.  1  know,  th'At  the  greater  part  of 
*'  li^ell- informed  };eopleare  perfectly  con- 
*»  vinced,  that  all  that  has  been  said 
♦'  ag  jinst  me  .by  these  knaves  is  false. 
•*  And^  then,  I  have  always  perceived, 
^*  that  one  etfect  of  such  abominable 
*'  falsehoods  b?ing  publis^hed  against  me 
"  is,  to  create  iaquiry,  personal  inquiry, 
*' into  my  character^'  (What!  is  he  con- 
cerned about  his  churaeter  /  This  is  ano- 
ther consequence  of  mniters  getting  in- 
to print!)"  and  my  conduct  in  private  life; 
**  and,  such  inquiry  has  produced  a  wan- 
'*■  del  fal  impression  in  my  favour/' — 
Indeeu  I  this  is  something  new! — To  be- 
sure,  the  tenderntss  displayed  towards 
poor  Jesse  Burgess,  the  liberalitif  which 
never  allows  his  labourers  to  have  any 
recreation,  or  to  enjoy  "«  dj'imk,"  ex- 
cept at  their  oimi  expence,  (Vide  his  re- 
marks on  the  Jubilee)  must  produce  a 
very  ''wonderful  impression'^  upon  those 
who  sj^mpathise  in  the  misfortunes  and 
miseries  of  the  hard-working  poor,  "  so 
that  2ipon  the  tvhole/'  (as  the  Dema- 
gogue, in  my  mind,  is  by  no  means  an 
object  of  envy,  1  will  agree  with  him,) 
*'  that  if  owe  can  but  bring  one's  mind  to 
^*  to  be  tranquil  under  the  knowledge,  that 
*'  07ie  is  thought  ill  of  by  a  considerable 
*'  part  of  one's  countrymen  /"  (What,  by 
a  considerable  part,  Cobbett?  This  au- 
gers well!)  "one  gets  nearly  as  much 
*'  as  one  loses  by  the  calumnies/' 

From  the  above  passages,  out  of  the 
Demagogue's  own  moulh,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, as  I  said  in  my  last  number,  that  he 
is  afraid  his  hour  of  literary  decadence  is 
almost  come  ;  but  it  will  perhaps  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  his  suddenly-as- 
sumed fortitude  ought  to  be  pitied  or  ri- 
,dicuied  !  If  we  are  to  believe  him,  it  is 
the  feelings  of  men's  families  (col.  101) 
which  makes  them  "  afraid  of  exposinsT 
•'themselves  to  the  torrents  of  lies,  that 
•"  are  sure  t»  be  poured  out  against 
"them':'' — There  is  doubtlessly  some 
"  truth'Mn  this;  but  the  Demagogue  is 
determined  that  he  will  eradicate  all  such 
feelings  fiom  his  breast,  and  persevere, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  in 
his  flagitious  and  abandoned  career. — 
I  have  been  informed,  from  undoubted 
authority,  that  his  private  connections 
have  long  anticipated,  with  alarm  and 
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dismay,  certain  consequences  which  may 
take  place,  from  his  perseverance  in 
such  a  line  as  he  has  adopted,  and  i^ 
is  with  a  view  to  persuade  them  that 
"the  eflect  of  the  calumnies  is,  to 
bind  his  friends  more  firmly  to  him/' 
that  he  has  thus  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  "  courage"  to  conceal  the  evi- 
dence of  fear !  We  are  therefore  to 
expect,  that  the  serpent  will,  with  more 
inveteracy  than  ever,  "  continue  to  hiss 
and  vent  his  spleen,"  against  our  vene- 
rated establishments;  but  the  task  which 
I  have  undertaken,  of  producing  an  im- 
mediate antidote  to  the  poison  which  the 
reptile  diffuses,  I  pledge  myself  to  exe- 
cute, totally  regardless  of  ail  consequen- 
ces whatever  !  F.  W.  B. 

TO  MR.  WAITHMAN ; 

ON  HIS  CHARGE  OF  BUNGLING,  AND  VA- 
RIOUS OTHER  CRIMES  AGAINST  THE 
MINISTRY. 

Suo  sibi  gh^Vio  hunc  juguJo.         TERENCE. 

With  his  own  sword  do  I  stab  this  man  I 

By  ALBION. 

LETTER   V. 

Sir, — An  envious  and  unsocial  mind, 
too  proud  to  give  pleasure,  and  too  sullen 
to  receive  it,  always  endeavours  to  hid-e 
its  malignity  from  the  world  and  from  it- 
self under  the  plainness  of  simple  honesty, 
or  the  dignity  of  haughty  independence. 
To  this  I  attribute  much  of  that  conduct 
which  has  called  for  so  much  animadver- 
sion in  my  late  and  present  communica- 
tions. I  am  now  to  comment  on  the 
other  epithet,  Sec.  &c.  which  I  engaged 
to  take  particular  notice  of,  as  insepara- 
ble by  you  from  the  word  Minister.  I 
mean  "  blundering,  &c.  &c."  And  I 
own  it  fills  me  with  astonishment,  when 
I  consider  how  very  low  human  nature 
may  be  reduced  by  the  elfeets  of  rage 
and  despair. 

The  attacks  against  the  Ministers  prov- 
ing still  ineilectual,  you  are  reduced  to 
consider  how  it  happens  that  these  ig- 
norant blunderers  can  to  stand  their 
ground,  against  the  opposition  of  such 
able  and  infallible  politicians  as  you  and 
your  faction.  At  length,  with  much  la- 
bour and  study, you  discover,  thatthetwo 
Houses  ofParl  lament  are  friends  tothe  pre- 
sent establishment,  approve  the  measures 
his  Majesty  pursues,  and  show  that  defe- 
rence which  is  due  to  the  judicious, 
statesmen  he  is  pleased  to  nominate. 
Since,   therefore,  you  cannot  prevail  oi^ 
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the  Cnximon  Council  to  distress  the  King, 
you  iriuist  endeavour  to  inflame  the  peo- 
ple against  the  Representatives.  In  order 
to  this,  you  pitch  upon  tv^'o  expedientii, 
one  of  theui  ridiculous  and  absurd,  and 
the  other  base  and  unmanly.  Can  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment to  be  told  by  a  city  shop-keeper, 
that  thei/  have  chosen  persons  whose 
principles  they  dislike,  from  mercenary 
views  and  private  advantages  ?  Or  will 
they  not  rather  think  it  shameful  that 
thef/  must  be  abused  because  the  gentle^ 
men  they  have  chosen,  are  not  wicked 
and  weak  enough  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  the  ambitious  views  and  private  advan- 
tiges  of  these  flagitious  rcTiiers  ?  How 
short-lived  were  the  hopes  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  when  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  disappointment  those  gentlemen 
would  meet  with,  whom  his  Majesty 
honoured  with  marks  of  his  favour  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Parliament.  The  unani- 
iTious  voice  of  their  electors  restored  them 
to  the  capacity  of  serving  their  country, 
and  consequently  of  rendering  the  most 
acceptable  service  that  can  be  shown  to 
such  a  King,  by  conttibu  ing  their  en- 
deavours for  the  Kood  of  his  people. 

1  nis  brings  me.  Sir,  to  your  next  ex- 
pedient,— which  is  to  make  the  Repre- 
seniatives  odious,  by  insinuating  that  they 
are  as  mercenary  and  corrupt,  as  you 
before  described  their  electors.  And  this, 
for  one  single  reason,  because  some  of 
those  who  are  thought  worthy  by  the 
people  to  take  the  charge  of  their  wel- 
fare in  Parliament,  are  likewise  thought 
worthy  by  their  Sovereign  to  be  trusted 
with  some  share  of  the  civil  Government 
to  which  profit  is  of  absolute  necessity 
annexed.  How  base  is  the  maxim,  how 
false  is  the  conclusion  !  Is  our  Common- 
wealth so  formed,  that  the  service  of  the 
King  and  of  the  people  is  inconsistent  r 
Is  the  throne  filled  with  such  a  Prince, 
that  obeying  his  commands,  and  protect- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  subject  are  incom- 
patible? Or  should  that  ever  be  the 
case,  which  it  is  almost  infamous  even  to 
suppose,  what  inducement  have  you  to 
imagine,  that  men  of  honour  would  sacri- 
fice the  liberties  of  those  they  represent, 
t«  mean  and  transit 07 y  advantages  for 
themselves  ?  But,  alas!  Sir,  men  are  loo 
apt  to  judge  of  others  by  the  experience 
of  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts.  I 
am  grieved  that  this  observation  also  in- 
volves humanity  in  your  disgrace. 

Having  endeavoured  to  blast  thp  honour 
©f  th«  House  of  Cgmmons,  you  proceed 


to  the    o-ther  branch  of  the  Legistatnre. 
But  liere,  the  "  Pack  of  Judges/'  r.b  you 
und  Colonel  Wardie    aire  civilly  pleased 
to  call  them,  must   be   attacked    by  the 
way  ;  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops  must  b© 
singled  from  the  rest  of  that  noble  body, 
to  receive  particular   marks  of  you i*   re-*- 
sentment.     Nor  am  I  at  a  loss  for  tlie  rea- 
sons of  this   procedure  when   I   consider 
the  uniform   tenor    of  your  late  actions. 
As  iho,  foreign  enemies  of  the  state  have 
been  all  along  V(\q  favourites  o^  \.h^  fac- 
tion,  and    the    allies  of  this  nation  been 
treated   as    their    enemies;  so,  to  be  con- 
formable in   domestic    atfairs,  they  have 
ever  shown  their  gjeatest    malice  against 
such    as     are    the     chief  ornaments   of 
their    profession,   and  do  the  most  credit 
to  the   stations  they  possess.     Thus,    Sir, 
your  particular   rage   against   the  judges 
proceeds   from  your    •'  anger,''  that  the 
known  abilities  of  those  who  now  fill  the 
Bench,  their  great  experience  in  the  Laws, 
and  their  just  and  efjuitable  executi  ,n  of 
them,  give  not  tiie  least   room    for  com- 
plaining of  oppression,  and  consequently 
no  handle    to  your  friends  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  sedition.     From    the    like 
foundation    proceeds    your    displeasure 
I  against    the  Bench  of  Bishops:    as  their 
learning  and  piety  give  no  room  to  com-, 
plain     of    the    choice  his    INIajesty   h-as 
made    in    their   promotion,  so  the  steady 
alFection  they  have   shown  to   the   state, 
leaves  you  no  hopes  of  clamour  and  sedi- 
tion   from  that   quarter,    and  which  had 
formerly  been  so    seiviceable  on    similar 
occasions.     Nor  does  your  animosity  stop 
here  :  but,  asCobbett  recommends  to  the 
people,  to  follow  the  precedent  that  was 
put  in   practice  against    the  De   Wits  in 
Holland,   by  assassinating  our   Ministers 
here;  so  you,    his   fellow  labourer,    have 
given  nearly  the    like   infamous    advice 
with   regard    to  the  whole   of  the  public 
functionaries,   official   and  diplomatique. 
For  you  have,  in  amost  brutal  manner,  in 
your  speeches  and  harangues,  endeavour- 
ed to  incite  others,  as  proiligate  as  your- 
self, to  INSULT   the   PERSONS  of  those, 
whose  reputations  you  have,  with  so  much 
zeal,  but  with  so  little  success,  attempted, 
to  murder  or  destroy  ! 

While  you  go  on  in  practising  the  lit- 
tle arts  of  antiquated  prudes,  and  endea- 
vour to  establish  a  reputation  of  your 
own,  by  destroying  that  of  others,  thxi 
natural  curiosity  of  mankind,  and  the 
bent  we  may  observe  in  most  people 
to  desire  to  see  their  superiors  of  any 
kiiid  reduced  to  a  level  with  themseWeS;, 
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will  make  your  libelous  orations  be  finds  faithful,  in  order  to  place  your 
beard  and  read  for  some  time,  by  ABETTORS  in  their  room;  when  these 
some  with  ardour,  by  most  with  pa-  flagrant  things  appear,  and  are  obvious 
tience.     His  present  Majesty,  on  the  loss  lo    the  meanest  capacities,  mankind   are 


of  his  brother,  the  .Duke  of  Cumberland, 
observed,  with  equal  grace  and  humility, 
"  that  such  losses  are  fines  mankind 
must  pay  to  Heaven  for  the  blessing  of 
long  life:^' — and  we  may  with  as  great 
justice  pronounce,  tiiat  obloquy  and  slan- 
der, envy  and  malice,  are  the  evils 
which  Ministers  must  endure,  as  ne- 
cessary attendants  on  a  scries  of  fa- 
vour and  prosperity.  As  such,  they 
consider  them;  as  such  they  despise  them. 
It  is  not.  Sir,  the  accusation,  but 
the  truth  of  it,  which  gives  the  wound; 
and  an  innocent  man  feels  no  more 
pain  from  the  publication  of  a  false 
slander,  than  the  slanderer  gains  cre- 
«iife  by  the  invention  of  the  falsehood. 

Thus  your  libels  are  tolerated  and  en- 
<iured :    the   envious  and    the  malicious 


shocked,  not  only  at  the  impiety  but  im- 
pudence of  such  abandoned  pretenders 
to  superior  talents  and  virtue.  Even  the 
envious  and  malicious  begin  to  fear  what 
may  be  their  share  of  the  miseries  you 
are  labouring  to  bring  upon  your  coun- 
try ;  the  curious  and  inquisitive  are  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  find  out  your  designs, 
and,  consequently,  no  longer  believe  your 
groundless  insinuations.  The  honest,  the 
indolent,  and  the  unwary,  being  aroused 
from  their  security,  a  just  indignation 
makes  them  concerned  that  our  excellent 
laws  should  prove  a  sanctuary  for  artful 
revilers  and  hypocritical  dispersers  of 
treason. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  your  conduct,  and 
that  of  your  Whig  allies,  I  will  only  say  a 


hear  them  with  pleasure;  the  indolent  and  word  or  two  as  to  what  you  allege  in  your 
unwary  with  patience.  The  pn^t?55io?2,v  I  vindication;  and  I  think  you  offer  but 
of  loyalty  to  th«  King,  and  attachment  I  one    grand   argbmeut  for  that  purpose: 

it  is, — that   the  spirit  of  libeit}^  which 
you  profess,  and  the  glorious  struggles  to 


to  his  illustrious  house,  might  even,  for  a 
while  longer,  impose  on  the  giddy 
citizens,  and  the  secret,  villanous  de- 
signs of  your  prompters,  pass  undisco- 
Veied.  IMen  might  consider  the  contro- 
versy as  a  dispute  between  private  per- 
sons for  power,  'hulnow  the  thin  veil  of 
loyalty  is  thrown  off",  and  sedition  stalks 
abroad  in  its-  own  odious  colours ;  men 
begin  to  be  astonished  how  they  could 
thus  long  have  been  deceived  with  idle 
pretences  to  patriotism  and  the  love  of 
liberty,  when  they  see  the  reigns  of  the 
worst  of  tyrants  produced  as  parallels  to 
the  best  of  kings;  when  they  see  neces- 
sity of  war  represented  as  a  thirst  for 
blood,  though  practised  merely  for  the 
salvation  of  the  land  ;  when  they  see  the 
struggles  our  ancestors  have  made  for 
their  liberties  by  force  of  arms  against 
arbitrary  tyrants,  recommended  as  ex- 
amples for  our  imitation,  against  a 
Prince  who  knows  no  fear  but  that  of 
injuring  the  least  of  his  subjects;  when 
they  see  the  reigns  of  the  weakest  of  our 
monarchs  compared  to  that  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  who  hears,  indeed,  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Ministers,  but  whose  own 
judgment  can  yet  best  chuse,  ami  whose 
own  heart  is  most  strongly  inclined  to 
follow  that  which  is  most  for  the  ease 
and  welfare  of  his  people; — when  this 
King,  Sir,  is  threatened  with  sedition, 
;  niess  he  forthwith  discharge  those  coun- 
sellors he  at  present  tritsts,  and  whom  he 


preserve  that  liberty  m  former  ages,  arc 
the  things  to  which  we  owe  our  present 
felicitjs  and  therefore  proper  to  be  re- 
commended at  this  time. 

Sir,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the 
''Spirit  of  liberty"  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  True  Briton,  and  to 
that  we  owe  the  superior  advantages  this 
nation  enjoys  above  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.  But  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
the  spirit  oi'  sedition.  Liberty  is,  indeed, 
jealous  of  the  least  invasion  of  our  civil 
or  religious  rights,  and  ready,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  exert,  with  courage  and  vi- 
gour, agaiiKst  all  attempts  to  subvert  and 
destroy  them:  but,  though  she  be  thus 
bold  in  times  of  danger,  she  is  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  disposition,  while  we  enjoy 
those  blessings  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  while  we  are  obedient  and  thankful 
to  the  prince,  by  whose  goodness  and 
wisdom  her  blessings  are  secured.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spirit  of  sedition  is  ever 
suspicious  and  uneasy  without  cause, 
loud  and  clamorous  in  the  midst  of  peare 
and  prosperity;  pays  an  unwilling  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  and  is  never  so  unhap- 
py as  when  she  can  have  no  pretence  to 
murmur  against  the  constituted  autho- 
rities. The  man  possessed  with  tiiis 
spirit,  must  needs  be  unhappy,  whilst  he 
has  no  relish  for  the  blessings  he  enjoys 
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himself,  under  an  apprehension  that  his 
neighbour  enjoys  them  iu  a  superior  de- 
gree. The  struggles  for  liberty  which 
we  read  of  in  our  histories,  will  ever  be 
remembered  with  honour.  B«jt  though, 
on  proper  occasions,  it  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  use  so  harsh  a  remedy,  yet  it  is  the 
occasion  only  can  justify  the  prescription. 
A  nauseous  draught,  or  an  acute  opera- 
tion, may  be  absolutely  requisite  in  a 
dangerous  distemper;  and  the  physician 
who,  by  these  means,  restores  his  patient 
to  his  former  health  of  constitution,  will 
ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
•steem ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
quack,  who  acts  like  a  monkey,  merely 
from  imitation,  to  prevail  upon  any  per- 
son in  perfect  health,  to  receive  his  daily 
food  out  of  an  apothecary^s  shop,  and  be 
cupped  and  scarified  every  morning,  by 
way  of  prevention.  No  man  in  the 
country.  Sir,  is  more  sensible  of  the  bles- 
sings we  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the  re 
volution,  or  is  more  thankful  to  that  Pro 
vidence,  and  those  patriots  by  whom  it 
was  effected,  than  myself;  but  I  am  far 
from  thinking  him  a  patriot  who  desires 
another  revolution ;  and  that  he  certainly 
does,  who  attempts  to  raise  discontents 
and  sedition,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
blessed  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  ci* 
Vil  and  religious  liberties  under  a  kiug 
who  owes  his  title  tb  that  glorious  event, 
and  who  gives  us  daily  cause  to  show 
our  gratitude,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  the  memory  of  our  Immortal  Deliver- 
fir. 

Whoever,  Sir,  reads  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, will  find  we  have  had  many  strug- 
gles, and  much  bloodshed,  which  cannot 
be  placed  to  **  the  spirit  of  libeity  :" — 
where  power  was  contended  for  more 
than  property,  and  the  dispute  was,  who 
should  oppress,  rather  than  who  should 
relieve  their  countrymen  from  oppression. 
Such  were  the  -contests  between  the  hou- 
ses of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  such  were 
many  of  the  struggles  in  former  ages, 
which  took  their  rise  from  the  disappoint- 
ment, ambition,  and  revenge  of  some  of 
the  powerful  and  haughty  nobles  of  those 
days.     If  any  struggles  then  are  to  be  re 


Would    stir    a    little    finger    to    gratify 
the    ambition   or   revenge    of   the    most 
haughty  noble  among  them.    Indeed,  the 
struggles  of  former  days  were  not  only 
haughty,  but  great  and  powerful ;  great 
in   their  descent — powerful  in  their  alli- 
ances and  possessions:     a  kind  of  petty 
princes,  whose  tenants  and   vassals  were 
obliged   by  their  tenures  to  attend  their 
persons,  ai.d  obey  their  commands,  with- 
out enquiring  into  the  motives.     Thanks 
to  God,  the  nature  of  those  tenures  is  now 
at  an  end,  and   every  Briton  may  call 
what  he  has  his  own,  without  that  slavish 
dependence  on  the  caprice  of  another, 
.'^ince.,  therefore,  the  noble  and  powerful 
are  out  of  the  question,  I  would  advise 
you.  Sir,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  all 
other  such   demagogues,  not  to  exprct 
too  many  follower?  of  the  haughty,  the 
ambitious,    and    the   revengeful.      Take 
example  from  the  list  of  subscribers  for 
the  purpose  of  snatching   Col.   VVardlc 
from  the  jaws  of  Bridewell,  or  the  humi- 
liation of  a  work-house ! !  Besides,  I  can- 
not frame  to  myself  a  more  ridiculous 
idea,  than  to  see  the    Wat   Tylers  and 
Jack  Straws  of  our  days,  strutting  and 
swelling  till   they   fancy  they   resemble 
the  Northumber lands  and   Warwicks  of 
old,  and  that  they  can,  like  them,  make 
and  unmake  kings  at  thkiil  plba- 
sure!!! 

I  also  perceive.  Sir,  in  your  last  speech 
delivered  in  the  Common  Hall,  that  you 
justify  the  vulgar  and  audacious  proceed- 
ing of  Sheriff  Wood,  on  the  plea  of  the 
example  of  former  times.  I  allow  that,  in 
the  reigns  of  King  Charles  and  King 
James  the  Second,  great  liberties  were  ta- 
ken with  persons  in  power,  and  even  with 
the  prince  on  the  throne  ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  pamphlets 
abounded  in  very  great  freedoms  with  re- 
gard to  her  Ministers ;  but  those  free- 
doms extended  no  farther  than  to  the 
measures  they  pursued,  and  sprang  from 
the  just  dread  and  apprehension  the  peo- 
ple were  under  of  the  ruin  vhey  thought 
approaching  them.  When  the  fears  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  were  so 
stronsT,  it  was  no  wonder  the  expressions 


commended,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  alarm 


what  nature  those  are  you  would  propose 
for  our  imitation  : — It  cannot  be  any  of 
those  glorious  ones,  in  behalf  of  liberty, 
for  tlixit  we  enjoy  to  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree. Of  what  nature  then.  Sir,  is  it  to  be 
of?  I  can  never  believe  there  is  v:inity 
enough  in  any  one  man,  or  «et  of  men, 
to  imagine  that  iti©  jicople  of  England 


the  people  and  encourage  them  to  resist 
their  enslavers,  were  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  dai\ger ;  and  that  their  sherift* 
should  rush,  like  assassins,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereigns.  But  to  act  nx 
this  intemperate  manner  now.  Sir,  you 
must  first  show  the  like  cause  of  appre- 
hension, and  owa  the  like  de^iign :  X\\\ 
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you  do  this,  you  cannot  be  justified  in 
those  reigns  for  having,  in  a  more  outra- 
geous manner,  calumniated  this.  In 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the 
same  dreadfjl  apprehensions  arose,  as 
dlid  in  that  of  Charles  and  James ;  then, 
again,  the  spirit  of  liberty  rose,  and  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  us 
were  treated  as  our  destroyers.  But  here, 
again.  Sir,  you  must  show  youv  parallel, 
dr  go  without  your  justification.  To  my 
idea  it  seems  the  reverse  ;  and,  as  the  op- 
position of  those  days  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  people  from  the  danger  they 
were  in,  lestthe  Hanover  succession 
should  NOT  take  place,  your  labours  ap- 
pear to  be  all  pointed  to  convince  them, 
that  they  cannot  be  worse  than  now  that 
succession  is  so  long  and  so  firmly  esta- 
blished. Having  said  this  much,  partly 
by  way  of  defence,  or  rather  excuse,  for 
the  liberties  formerly  taken,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  I  could  under- 
take to  produce,  more  scurrilous  language, 
more  private  scandal,  and  moie  ungen- 
tleman-like  abuse,  out  of  the  libels  of  the 
three  or  four  last  years,  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  shown  in  all  the  polemical 
writings  of  George  I.  and  II.  or  the 
three  other  reigns  I  more  particularly 
mentioned  ! 

This  invidious  proceeding  m«y  be 
treated  with  pity  and  contempt  •  but  when 
you,  and  a  sheriff  of  London,  and  a  few 
other  perverted  citizens,  are  so  audacious 
astogo/rtr/Aer,  and  justify  their  conduct 
by  insults  and  reflections  on  their  Sove- 
reign ;  and,  when  you  are  daily  labour- 
ing to  incense  the  people,  and  involve 
numbers  of  citizens  in  the  guilt  of  your 
own  disaffected  practices,  indignation 
ought  to  take  place  of  pity,  and  you 
ought  to  be  punished  instead  of  despised. 
The  more  daring  and  insolent  the  enemies 
of  government  appear,  the  more  ought 
the  real  friends  of  it  to  unite  and  exert : 
and,  as  all  I  have  said  has  arisen  from  a 
real  sense  of  my  duty  to  my  King  and 
my  country,  so  I  shall  look  on  myself  as 
amply  revyarded,  if  any  thing  I  have  said 
can  contribute  to  give  the  alarm  to  any 
one  honourable  citizen,  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger  your  incendiary  harangues 
are  unawares  leading  th»  Corporation  in- 
to, by  insensibly  endeavouring  to  lessen 
the  honour  and  duty  it  owes  to  so  good  a 
monarch  ;  and  by  preparing  its  temper 
for  such  seditions  and  tumults  as  the  art- 
ful and  the  profligate  shall  think  it  their 
interest  to  foment. 

Millions  must  have  felt  the  dread- 


ful shock,  when  the  liberties  of  England 
were  threatened  to  be  laid  in  the  dust  by 
the  early  partizans  of  continental  rebel- 
lions. Millions  must  feel  it — should 
the  like  attempt  be  renewed.  It  is  a  vir- 
tuous unanimity,  without  departing,  how- 
ever, from  that  public  jealousy,  which  is 
connected  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  that 
alone  can  prevent  a  return  of  such  cala- 
mity. W'hen  this  unanimity  is  effected, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  if  "  law 
and  literature'*  can  effect  a  thing  so  de- 
sirable ;  when  our  deluded  fellow-citi- 
zens  are  brought  to  a  better  being,  and 
see  all  the  advantage  and  beauty  of  their 
government  and  constitution,  then  let  the 
vipers  of  liberty  lick  the  file ;  let  them,, 
with  vain,  though  venomous  efforts,  spill 
their  blood,  or  exhaust  their  eloquence, 
in  endeavouring  to  weaken  that  impreg- 
nable tower  of  defence,  the  present  esta- 
blishment, which  is  built  upon  the  rock 
of  liberty,  against  w^hich.  Sir,  I  beg  you 
to  join  me  in  beseeching  the  Almighty, 
that  the  tyrant  of  France,  the  attempts  of 
dark  treason,  and  the  arms  of  open  rebel- 
lion,   MAY    NEVER    PREVAIL.      I    shall 

continue  to  be.  Sir,  your  strict  observer, 
Dec.  1809.  Albion. 

ON    THE     UNSOUND    PRINCIPLES     OF 
YOUNG  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 
Sir, — From  the  uniform  zeal  that  you 
have  shown  in  the  support  of  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  Englishmen,  and  to  that 
rational  liberty  that  they  are  so  enviablv 
possessed  of;  and  from  the  utter  and  pro- 
per contempt  with  which  you  view  that 
diabolical  licentiousness,  falsely  called 
liberty ;  and  tyranny,  which  the  foolish 
and  the'wicked  call  freedom,  that  French- 
men and  French  principles  have,  with 
unexampled  audacity,  and  duplicity,  im- 
posed upon  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  I 
am  led  to  believe,  that  1  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  my  wish  to  occupy  a  small 
space  in  your  valuable  and  truly  pa- 
triotic Paper;  in  a  few  observations 
which  I  think  of  momentous  import- 
ance at  this  critical  period.— —It  has 
been  often  the  subject  of  my  contempla- 
tion and  remark,  and  in  which  I  believe 
I  am  not  singular;  that  the  worst  ef- 
fects of  the  wild  theories  that  have 
emanated  from  that  greatest  curse  which 
Europe  has  for  centuries  been  visited 
with,  ^' the  French  Revolution,"  had  not 
yet  arrived,  but  would  be  experienced 
when  those,  who  were  children  and  boys 
at  its  comraencement,  should  be  grown 
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up  to  manhood,  and  become  husbands 
and  fatheis;  some  of  them  filling  the  firat 
.offices  in  Church  and  State,  and  particu- 
larly should  be  Senators. — That  period  is 
I  think,  noio  arrived,  and  it  will  require 
more  than  ordinary  care  to  ward  oif  the 
dangerous  erffects  that  may  arise  from  so 
much  inexperience  and  so  much  conse- 
quent rashness  as  will  attend  it. 

The  French  Revolution  has  now  ex- 
isted, with  all  its  horrors  and  deformity, 
nearly  twenty  years;  during  that  time  the 
pres?  has  vomited  forth  more  of  sedition 
(I  might  say  treason),  more  false,  yet  de- 
luding principles,  more  attacks  upon  pure 
jeligion  and  morality,  than  during  such 
^  period  has  ever  come  from  it  before. 
It  has  been  aUo  more  industriously  and 
more  boldly  disseminated,  (and  with  very 
inadequate  checks)  than  it  ever  vva«  be^; 
-foiie. — It  has  crept  into  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  literature,  riot  excepting  even 
children's  books — (witness  *'  Minor  Mo- 
rals," and  other  such  publications),  and 
-thus  the  pliant  and  gusceptible  minds  of 
the  young  and  unwar}^  have  been  una- 
voidably contaminated  with  tenets  the; 
most  dangerous  to  social  order  and  do- 
mestic happiness,  conveyed  often  in  a 
.garb  the  most  specious,  and  with  a  glare 
.the  most  dazzling: — all  the  books  and 
|)eriodical  papers  that  have  been  emplby- 
cd  in  this  wicked  system  have  been  made 
to  convey  a  few  well  knowwand  acknow- 
ledged truths,  as  a  cover  and  passport  for 
poS'itrons  the  most  fallacious,  as  well  as 
•m»st  dangerous  to  society,  which  have 
been  eagerly  swallowed  by,  and  adopted 
^as  the  creed  of,  the  young  and  unwary, 
always  too  self-sufficient,  too  confident  in 
their  own  opinions,  and  too  apt  to  reject 
those^of  older  and  cooler  heads  than  their 
own;  and,  being  incapable  of  reasoning 
and  comparing,  from  a  want  of  experi- 
ence, and  of  separating  the  few  truths 
contained  in  such  works  from  the  many 
falsehoods,  have  with  that  credulity  which 
belongs  to,  and  is  even  amiable  in,  un- 
suspecting youth,  believed  all  to  be  true, 
because  they  knew  that  some  were  true, 
and  were  truths  universal  y  admitted. 

The  period  that  I  have^  expected,  and 
expected  with  considerable  anxiety,  is^ 
J  think, -arrived. — Many  "^.ry  young  men 
are  now  become  legislators,  perhaps  at  a 
more  early  period  of  life  than  it  may 
hereafter  be  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
«nd  it  may  be  nece.Nsary  to  make  them 
ineligible  to  be  so  until  afier  a  few  more 
years  of  experience  shall  have  fortified 
tbeir  judgement; — there  are  not  want* 


ing  examples  in  tlie  present  Parliament, 
in  both  Houses,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  Commons,  to  show,  titat  the  younger 
Members  of  it  ar-e  infected  with  piinci- 
ples  that  threaten  the  subversion  of  that 
Constitution,  which,  till  the  madness  luicl 
folly  of  French  principles  bewildered 
men's  minds,,  was  the  admiration,  the  en- 
vy, and  the  desideratum  of  the  civilized 
world.  That  there  are  not  wanting  shi- 
ning examples  of  a  contrary  conduct; 
amongst  our  youth  is  a  matter. oi  great  con- 
gratulation, but  the  instances  are  nfore 
jare  than  a  real  patriot  would  wish  they 
should  be.  That  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  taken  to  counteract  the  principles 
that  have  been  disseminated,  ^nd  conquer 
the  prejudices  that  the  youth  of  thi« 
country  have  imbibed,  is,  I  think  appa- 
rent, and  must  be  admitted  :— The  French 
Revolution  began  with  breaking  down 
the  barriers  tliat  stood  between  the  "^good 
and  the  bad,  without  which  it  never  could 
have  been  accomplished.  It  broke 
asunder  all  the  ties  that  held  society  to- 
gether; let  loose  the  passions  against  the 
light  of  reason,  set  decorum  at  defiance,^, 
and  destroyed  the  true  principles  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue,  to  make  way  for  wicked- 
ness and  immorality,  under  the  specious, 
but  delusive,  pretence  of  jHalosophionl  "^ 
regeneration.'—'l^ira.i  there  has  been  tQo 
great  a  laxity  in  regulating  the  conduct, 
of  youth,  and  too  loose  a  rein  held  over  their 
conduct, i.s,l think, evident: thai  iihasevea 
found  its  way  into  schools'^,  and  that  pa- 
rents ilhvmselves  have  yielded  to  it  is  bnt 
too  visible, — The  governed  always  feel 
an  inclination  to  resist  their  governors^ 
and  the  French,  well  aware  of  this,  have 
used  tiie  principle  as  tkeir  most  siicce^sa- 
ful  weapon  ;  they  have  run  awiiy  with 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  rabn  to  the' 
annihilation  of  their  reason,  and  has'tc 
done  more  mischief  to  society  and  beui 
more  siiccessfnl  in  their  .scherats,  by  tlver 
declaration  of  the  illusory  "  Rights  of 
Man,''  and  the  po.sitions  built  uj.on  that; 
basis,  than  by  any  other  means. 

Having  pointed  ( ut  the  evil,  in  the  do- 
ing of  which  1  have  been  much  more 
prolix  than  I  expected,  though  I  do 
not;  know  that  I  could  avoid  it,  I  may 
be  expected  to  say  something  as 
to     a    remedy    for     it,    which  I   do  not 

*  So  early  as  fhe  ye&r  1795,  sq  ^reat  insuborJi- 
wation  showed  itself  at  Winchester  C'>tlerctv  that 
it  be  .'ame  necessary  to  expel  many  of  t >p.  senior 
hoys,  asid  itwiis  well  u&certaitied  t\v\t  r?€iv<!papeirg 
aivi  otUeV  writir.gB  containing  v^volutiojiary 
j  piineiijles  had  found  th.eir  way  into  the  CuU 
'.  lege,  and  contamiaated  the  raitids  of  the  ^outlv 
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think  50  difficult  as  may  at  first  appear. 
I  would  recommend  that  parents  should 
be  more  than  ordinaril}^  circumspect  as  to 
the  conduct  of  their  children;  that  they 
should  let  them  profit  by  their  experience 
by  frequent  admonitions;  that  they 
should  early,  and  upon  all  occasions  in- 
culcate in  tlieir  mind,  a  readiness  to  obey 
and  to  submit  to  their  elders,  which  they 
shouldrigidly  insist  on,  in  the  first  place,  in 
their  conduct  towards  them. — They  should 
teach  them,  that  true  loyaltyy  whilst  it 
is  the  best  cement  of  society,  is  produc- 
tive of  quiet  and  happiness  to  themselves; 
whereas,  a  contrary  conduct  is  produc- 
tive of  the  most  turbulent  passions,  and 
the  most  unsocial  ideas,  and  must  fret 
them  with  disappointments,  so  long  as 
the  good  shall  preponderate,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  be  preserved.  I 
would  have  our  youth,  when  legislators, 
act  wilii  a  mind  totally  unfettered  upon 
all  minor  objects,  to  accustom  them  to 
reason  and  to  act  from  its  dictates;  but 
upon  all  matters  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
State,  I  would  recommend  to  their  fa- 
thers to  require  them  to  listen  to  advice, 
and  I  would  wish  that  parents  should, 
whenever  they  can,  withhold  quflilifications 
from  such  of  their  sons  as  should  not  me- 
rit them,  by  the  ra.shness  or  the  obstina- 
cy of  their  opinions.  That  I  may  not 
be  thought  a  cynic,  and  grown  too  old 
to  make  allowances  for  the  indiscretions 
of  youth,  I  must  observe  that  had  the 
ever-to-be-lamented  Mr.  Pitt  been  spa- 
red to  his  country,  there  would  have  been 
but  a  few  months  difference  in  our  age 
Wlicn  he  began  his  great,  but  too  short, 
Ciireer  as  a  politician,  I  first  began  to 
think  for  myself  on  such  subjects. — I  am 
one  of  those  who  feel  a  pride  in  having 
approved  and  supported  his  principles, 
and  consequently  de^ilorc  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  that  his  premature  death  produ- 
ced to  his  native  land:  I  have  not  done 
this  from  any  interested  motives,  or  beeij 
a  slave  to  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
from  an  attentive  observance  of  events 
as  ihey  arose,  and  I  think,  as  that  arch 
apostate  CoBBETT  f  once  told  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  he  did,  **  THAT,  NFXT 
''  TO  THE  VIRTUES  OF  HIS  MAJESTY 
"  AND  THE  GENERAL  LOYALTY  OF  HI! 
"  SUBJECTS,  THIS  COUNTRY  OWES  ITS 
"  PRESERVATION  TO  THE  WISDOM 
''  AND  INTEGRITY   OF   ME.   PITT  AND 

♦'  HIS  colleagues!" 

I  have  so  niuch  ejccasded  the  limits 

t  In  hb  Prospectus  of"  the  Pwcwpme,"  Sept. 
29,  1800. 


which  I  intended  to  prescribe  myself 
when  I  began,  that  I  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  indulge^ by  an  insertion  or  this  let- 
ter; but,  if' ybu  shall  so  far  favour  me, 
you  will  oblige. 

Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

A  True  Patriot. 
Hants,  Jan.  25, 1810. 
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Continued  from  page  608. 

*'  The  temporary  dereliction  of  thi^ 
system  would  be  productive  of  some  dan- 
ger to  the  Empire,  and  ii  would  be  placing 
rather  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  fu- 
ture, however  flattering  appearances  may 
be  at  present,  to  sulFer  the  depots  in  the 
interior  of  France  to  want  the  regular 
supply  of  recruits,  whenever  a  part  of 
the  young  soldiers  who  fill  them  should  be 
called  into  actual  service. 

**  A  short  glance  at  the  state  of  your 
Majesty's  armies  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  levy  which  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  propose,  is  sufficient  at  present. 

'*  Master  of  Vienna,  and  of  more  than 
half  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  your  Majes- 
ty is  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable 
army  that  France  ever  had  beyond  the 
Rhine;  and  to  judge  of  what  it  is  capa- 
pable  of  effecting,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention,  that  it  was  hardly  formed  when 
it  conquered  Austria  in  the  fields  of 
Thaun,  of  Abersberg,  and  of  Eckmuhl. 
Whether  the  negociations  at  Altcnburgh 
terminate  in  peace,  or  whether  the  war 
continue,  your  Majesty  has  in  your  de- 
pots troops  enough,  fit  to  take  the  fields 
to  recruit  your  army  in  Germany. 

"  In  the  month  of  January,  your  Ma- 
jesty pursued  the  English  army  in  Galli- 
cia.  While  you  were  engaged  in  it, 
your  Majesty  wa$-<.  informed  that  the 
Court  of  Vienna  intended  to  break  its  en- 
gagements. Though  such  an  event 
seemed  to  call  the  principal  part  of  your 
forces  into  Germany,  your  Majesty  ne- 
vertheless thought  proper  to  leave  your 
veteran  army   in    Spain;    ------- 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  pow'r  to  save! — D.iRWlN. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Addressed  to   the  People  of  the  United  King- 
dom, &c. 


Tel  vou.f  seynble  applaudiry  qui  vous  raille  et  vous 

joue ; 
Aimez  qtCon  vous  conseillcy  et  non  pas  qu\m  vous 

hue !  BoiLEAU. 

By  ALBION. 
STRICl  URE  III. 

Englishmen! — One  of  the  chiefest 
advantages  derived,  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, from  the  improvement  and  diffu- 
sion of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  from 
unnecessary  terrors,  and  exemption  from 
false  alarms.  The  unusual  appearances, 
whether  regular  or  accidental,  which  once 
spread  consternation  over  ages  of  igno- 
rance, are  now  the  recreations  of  inqui- 
sitive security.  Tlie  sun  is  no  more  la- 
mented when  it  is  eclipsed,  than  when  it 
sets ;  and  meteors  play  their  corrusca- 
tions  without  prognostic  or  prediction. 

It  is  infamous  to  flatter  any  court,  any 
faction,  any  person,  or  any  people.  I 
therefore  disclaim  the  above  paragraph, 
and  am  the  first  to  assert  that  it  contains 
that  dangerous  species  of  adulation, 
which  the  polluted  harpie">  and  vile  syco- 
phants of  Opposition  employ  to  rob  you, 
Englishmen!  of  your  judgment,  and 
then  to  ravkh  your  boasted  freedom  and 
independence.  They  know  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  their  ambitious  de- 
signs, that  their  flattery  be  accommoda- 
ted to  particular  circumstances  in  your 
condition,  and  they  enter  your  heart  on 
that  side  where  the  passions  stand  ready 
to  receive  them.     They  exact  your  mind 


by  immoderate  praise,  and  instigate  your 
emulation  by  insidious  incitements.  Nor 
are  they  ever  detected ;  for  an  honest 
mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one 
exerfs  the  power  of  discernment  with 
much  vigour  when  self-love  favours  the 
deception.  Hence  you  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  resides  in  you,  and  that  you  are 
so  enlightened  by  philosophy,  and  the 
advances  of  political  knowledge,  that 
you  can  conduct  your  government  en 
masse,  and  pocket  the  expences  of  a  le- 
gislative administration  1  Admitting,  for 
an  instant,  with  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir 
Eiancis  Buidett,  that  you  are  the  only 
''legal  sovereign  of  tiie  land,''  I  may  be 
allowed  to  revert  to  your  conduct  on  a 
recent  occasion  or  two,  when  you  show- 
ed a  disposition  to  exercise  the  power 
you  assumed. 

At  one  of  the  periods  I  allude  to,  be- 
tween the  years  1793  and  1795,  when 
you  were  forming  you^,elves  into  delibe- 
rative bodies  and  associations,  under  the 
instructions  of  your  executive,  the  Whig 
Club,  had  not  administration  shpwli  more 
zeal  and  activity  in  defending  the  coun- 
try, than  appeared  on  your  part,  we  should 
at  this  moment  have  a  French  army  iii 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  aCorsicaii 
seated  upon  the  throne.  We  should  have 
our  social  order  so  completely  subverted, 
that  the  French  peasantry  would  riot  in 
the  oscitancy  of  the  palace,  while  your 
own  nobles  would  approach  a  premature 
dissolution,  in  the  incongenial  occupa- 
tion of  the  fabric,  or  the  tield  !  Necessi- 
ty would  make  the  priest  a  soldier,  the 
lawyer  a  sailor,  the  prince  a  labourer,  the 
liberal  artist  a  toiling  mechanic,  the  phi- 
losopher a  drudge,  and  youth  and  ag§  a 
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troop  of  beggars;  and  thus  civilization 
would  have  been  deluged  in  the  chaos  of 
ferocious  anarchy  by  the  destruction  of 
the  perennial  dykes  of  personal  property 
and  national  power.     Never  were  you  be- 
fore  so   insensible  to  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  you.     Never  did  such  crimi 
nai  slackness  appear  among  any  people, 
and  at  an  hour,  too,  pregnant  with  great 
events.      Instead   of   the  resolution  and 
fire  of  persons  assuming  to  be  sovereigns, 
— like  a  sluggish  horse,  you  showed  no 
inclination    to    advance    a    single    step. 
Whence,  let  me  ask  you,  did  such  crimi- 
nal inactivity  proceed:  Surely,  when  50- 
vereigns,  you  did  not  consider  the  great- 
ness of  your  datiger.     The  declared  ob- 
ject of  the  French  was,  to  blot  out  your 
name   from  the   independent   nations  of 
the  earth.     Their  declared  object  was,  to 
destroy  your   arsenals,    to   occupy  your 
sea-ports,  to  possess  your  navy,  and  to 
pillage  your  country  !  What  then,  you 
were  the  sovereign  people,  and  yon  were 
willing  to  suffer  these  things  1    You  were 
willing  to  have  your  property,  the  saving 
fruits    of   your   industry,  forcibly  taken 
from  you,  and  perhaps  yourselves  mur- 
dered,   the  chastity  of   your  wives  and 
daughters   violated,    and  your  corn  and 
cattle  seized  for   the  maintenance  of  fo- 
reign tyrants  and  troops.    And  the  Oppo- 
sition, at  this  momeri^,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  are  desirous  of  precipitating 
you  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and 
tumult,  in  order  to  realize  their  ambitious 
views,  and  fatten  upon  the  spoil  of  aland 
so  prostituted  and  abused.     Having  mi- 
serably failed  in  acting  the  part  of  sove- 
reigns, you,  some  few  years  after,  forced 
upon   his    Majesty  a /)a/riof  Ministry  of 
your  own  election.     And   in  what  man- 
ner, my  Countrymen,  did  they  succeed  ? 
An  executive  government  proceeded,  for 
about  one  year,  on  a  plan, — whether  ori- 
ginal l\'  good  or  bad,  I  shall   not  dispute 
With  yea  aboui, — vvliich  incurred  an  ex- 
pence  beyond  the  example  of  all  former 
time.s,  occasioned   an  etfusion  of  human 
blood  beyond  all  former  periods;  recom- 
mended a  system  to  be  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of   certain  objects ;    pursued 
that  system;  obtained  confidence;  and, 
then,  in  less  than  two  years,   abandoned 
the  government  for  want  of  capacity  to 
sustain  it,  and  left  the  country  confessed- 
ly farther  from  every  object  that  they  for 
years   held  out,  and  with  an   augmenta- 
tion  of  the  vevy  taxes  and   debts    thev 
consumed  the  eari}'-  part  of  their  life  in 
condemning,      i'^very  plan  failed,  every 


darling  system  turned  against  them.  And 
still  that  plan  and  those  systems  the  pre- 
sent Opposition  wish   once  more  to   see 
pursued.     Do  they  defend  them  on  thq 
giound  of  any  practical   good  they  pro- 
duced ?  No — certainly  not.    Do  they  de- 
fend them  on  the  ground  of  being  con- 
stitutional ?  No.     On  what,  ground,  then, 
do  they  assume  a  right  to  form  the  Mi- 
nisiiV;  to  awaken  the  indignation  of  the 
world  ;  to  call  down  upon  us  a  series  of 
domestic  disgraces,  disasters,   and   cala- 
mities, and  subject   us  to  the  scoffs  and 
scorn  of  our  enemies  ?    If  they  be  again 
admitted  into  the  Cabinet,  will   not  the, 
result  be   precisely  and  exactly  the  same 
as  at  several  former  periods  of  THEIR  ad- 
ministration    and     YOUR     sovereignty? 
And,  notvvithstandmg,  you   believe  that 
the  Opposition  is  to  be  believed  and  im- 
plicitly confided  in!  And  why  ?  Because 
they  Jiatter  your  passions,  and   darken 
your  intellectual  light,  that  you  may  not 
discover   the   atrocity  of  their   designs. 
By  flattery  they  augment  the  frailties  of 
your  nature.     They  elevate  your   ideas 
to  magnify  5^our  wants;    they  affect  to 
feel  for  your  condition,  and   to  pine  for 
the   abridgment  of    your  liberty.      But 
what  greater  liberty  can  you  enjoy,  than 
what  you  at  present  possess  ?     Does  not 
true  liberty  consist  in  the  power  of  act^ 
ing,  every  man,  just  as  his  inclinations 
may  prompt  him,  provided  he  injure  none 
but   himself?    I  now  ask  you,    do    you 
not  enjoy  this  liberty  to  its  most  ample 
and  full  extent  ?  In  truth,  my  friends  and 
countrymen,  you  do  enjoy  it,  and  to  an 
extent  unknown  to  the  other  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth.     What  then,  I  must 
demand,  do  the  Opposition  in  Parliament 
mean,  when  they  say  that  they  will  make 
yon  free  ?    They  mean    that  they  will 
make  you  licentious,  and  then  instrumen- 
tal tg  some  revolutionary  or  treacherous 
scheme.     Did  there  exist  no  other  testi- 
mony of  the  profligacy  of  the  Opposition 
— their  pepeiuA]  Jiatter y  would  establish 
that  vice  beyond  any  manner  of  dispute. 
The  distinct  property  of  flattery  is  de- 
ceit.    It  is  employed  for  every  meretri- 
cious end.     It  inundates  the  capital  with 
prostitutes,  and  fills  the  country  with  Des- 
pards^!     Englishmen  I  take  the  admoni- 
tion of  Boileau,  who  says,  in  the  words 
of    the  motto  to    this    address — "  those 
men  appear  to  applaud  you,  who  in  fact 
make  you  their  instrument  or  their  sport; 
let  your  inclination  be  to  those  who  ad- 
vise: rather  than  to  those  who  j;rai5^  your 
conduct.'* 
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In  order,  too,  my  countrymen  that  all 
men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn 
to  hear  it;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is 
more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the 
coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  depend- 
ent man  by  interest,  the  friend  by  ten- 
derness, and  the  patriot  by  ambition  or 
flagitiousness  !  Perhaps,  in  the  infamous 
history  of  flattery,  there  never  was  a 
scene  of  its  performance  exhibited  in 
such  high  and  remarkable  colours  as  in 
your  Commons  House  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday  the 6th  instant.  The  performance 
was  predicated  upon  by  Mr.  Sheridan's 
"  standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  stran- 
gers," and  the  actors,  of  his  cast,  mani- 
fested all  the  excellence  and  all  the  man- 
ner of  the  Roman  tribunes,  who  solicited 
the  suffrage  and  applause  of  the  populace, 
by  boasting  of  their  own  deeds  and  by 
flattering  the  passions  of  the  dregs  of 
mankind  !  In  Mr.  Sheridan's  effort  to  be 
esteemed  and  hailed  as  the  general  pa- 
tron of  the  London  press,  he  solemnly 
declared, before  God  and  his  country,  that 
he  believed  ""  THE  newspapers  were 

NEVER  INFLUENCED  IN  GIVING  RE- 
PORTS OF  evidence!  ! !  !'"*  With  the 
same  veneration  for  truth,  Mr.  Peter 
Moore,  in  the  face  of  your  representa- 
tives, attested,  that  "'  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers  were  substantial  and  respect- 
able characters,''*  And  Mr.  Tierney,  to 
complete  the  triumviri,  with  his  hand  up. 
on  his  heart,  and  with  an  eye  uplift  to 
Providence,  "  acquitted  the  newspapers 
of  wilful  misrepresentation!!!^'  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  so  humiliating  to  hu- 
man nature,  there  arose  a  spirit  to  vin- 
dicate the  Divine  authority,  to  avenge 
the  affronted  majesty  of  truth,  and  to 
chastise  its  miserable  and  wicked  viola- 
tors, or  to  reclaim  them  and  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  misery  and  guilt.  There 
arose  a  Windham  !  *The  circle  of  de- 
bate immediately  contracted  its  circum- 
ference,— the  profane  withdrew  and  wit- 
nessed, from  a  distance,  the  defeat  of  pro- 
fligacy, and  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
greatness  ! 

What  a  contrast  is  seen  between -the 
two  combatants  after  this  important  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Sheridan  retires  from  the 
service  of  hi's  country,  till  some  adversity 
befal  it:  then  he  greedily  catches  at  such 
an  opportunity,  and  suddenly  sallies  forth 
like  a  whirlwind  out  of  his  lurking  hole, 
uttering  shouts,  and  encouraging  sedition! 
— while  Mr.  Windham  enjoys  himself  in 
quiet,  till  the  veal  dangers  of  his  country 


elevate  his  courage,  and  precipitate  him 
among  the  wild  beasts,  or  into  the  tem- 
pestuous hurricane  which  threatens  the 
destruction  of  order  and  civilization.  I 
am  no  personal  enemy  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 
So  far  from  it,  that,  when  I  contemplate  the 
exergue  of  his  medal,  when  I  see  the  lau- 
relled poet,  the  author  of  "  the  Monody,'' 
of  'Uhe  School  for  Scandal,"  and  of  the 
"  Tribute  to  Garrick,"  I  prostrate  myself 
before  one  of  the  greatest  literary  geni- 
uses that  ever  lived,  and  the  sweetest  har- 
monist that  ever  flourished  ;  and  I  curse 
and  abhor  the  policy  which  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  such  distinguished  merit!  His 
sun  will  set  in  desolation,  but  not  in 
darkness  :  no  night  will  follow  :  through 
all  eternity  his  wit  will  illuminate  his  ho- 
rizon, and  as  long  as  intellectnal  light 
has  power  to  dazzle,  so  long  will  his  ad- 
miring name  be  blazoned  in  the  record  of 
distant  ages  !  I  appeal  to  you,  my  coun- 
trymen, am  /  a  slanderer?  Can  Mr. 
Sheridan  say  that  he  has  a  malignant  or 
a  personal  enemy  in  Albion  ? — No; — 
But  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  the  j^oUtical  enemy  and 
violent  adversary  of  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Windham  1  Of  him,  indeed,  I  have  said 
much  evil,  and  I  was  prepared  to  say  a 
great  deal  more,  till  I  witnessed  his 
speech  on  the  night  of  the  Gtb,  when  I 
had  to  blush  for  my  former  injustice,  and 
to  reproach  myself  for  having  so  long 
cherished  an  animosity  against  so  extra- 
ordinary and  so  amiable  a  character.  I 
entreat  him  to  accept  this  acknowledg- 
ment as  a  tribute,  and  to  pardon  the  pre- 
judices under  which  I  laboured  !  Divested 
of  that  vice,  I  now  perceive  all  his  excel- 
lence. In  the  choice  of  words  and  the 
structure  of  periods,  he  is  simple  and 
unaffected:  yet,  by  his  elegant  and  well- 
chosen  metaphors,'his  diction  is  often  po- 
etical and  harmonious.  His  manner  is 
persuasive,  pleasant,  and  instructing;  his 
composition  uniform  and  beautiful :  no 
orator  seems  to  have  so  exalted,  so  sound- 
ed the  depth  of  his  own  genius.  Hence 
that  easy,  calm,  steady  pace,  never  de- 
viating, nor  never  soaring.  You  will  not 
find  in  him  any  irregular  sallies  of  wit, 
any  turgid,  unnatural  swell  of  style,  no 
towering  flights  of  imagination.  In  his 
sentiments,  if  he  rise,  it  is  gradually,  and 
no  higher  than  the  subject  "will  bearj 
never  in  danger  of  a  sudden  fall,  but 
descending  with  the  same  order  and  tran- 
quillity with  which  he  rose :  like  the  west* 
ern  gaies,  which  visit  your  shores,  brisk, 
constant  and  salutary.    His  wisdom  soo» 
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discovered,  that  to  grant  the  multitude 
a  right  to  inundiiie  the  House,  would  be 
*'  to  change  the  character  of  the  represen- 
tative government  into  that  of  a  democra 
ci/y"  ard  that,  *Mike  liie  O,  P.\s  in  the 
I'heatre,  the  gallery  of  the  Cominons 
M'OuId  set  themselves  up  as  THE  PEOPLE 
of  the  country,  and,  by  a  system  of  ap- 
plause and  violence,  influence  thedebates 
in  parliament."  In  these  two  periods,  J 
ventuie  to  assert,  there  is  more  sense  and 
strength  of  argument,  than  in  all  that  was 
on  that  night  uttered  in  the  House,  nor 
has  all  that  has  been  since  written  on  the 
subject,  confuted  these  assertions  or  exhi- 
bited the  same  degree  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical force*  h\  short,  Mr.  Windham  must 
have  an  acute  penetration  in  discerning 
so  accurately  the  various  relations  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  senate  ;  he  must 
understand  the  nature  of  policy,  justice, 
and  truth ;  for  he  accommodates  his 
reasoning  to  them,  and  draws  from  thence 
his  inferences  ?o  clearly,  that  his  hearers 
may  easily  perceive  they  flow  naturally 
from  the  subject  and  from  the  heart.  He 
does  iiot  wish  to  deny  the  people  access 
to  the  House,  "  he  would  only  have  the 
order  occasionally  enforced,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  gates  of  a  park  were|some- 
times  shut  up,  to  prevent  the  establish 
mentofa  right  of  foot-way.*'  How  adverse 
to  this  is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  the  sophists  of  his  political  persua- 
sion !  How  greatly  do  they  abuse  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  the  arts  of  oratory  ; 
instead  of  advocatino- the  dignity  of  Par- 
liament, and  consequently  the  rights  of 
the  people,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, they  amuse  them  with  vain  and 
imaginary  speculation?,  not  founded  on 
truth  or  the  liature  of  the  times,  but  cal- 
culated to  flatter  the  vicious  and  to  impose 
upon  the  vulgar.  Hence, Englishmen  !  if 
you  adapt  yourselves  to  their  notions 
of  political  equity,  you  will  have  to 
prepare  yourselves  for  a  state  of  de- 
mocracy, a  state  like  that  of  Athens  : — 
You  will  have  to  destroy  the  character  of 
your  representative  government,  to  elevate 
ft  republican  fabric,  and  cultivate  that 
despotism  which  has  so  lately  desolated 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ! 

Thus,  ray  countrymen,  you  may  per- 
ceive, from  this  Stricture,  that  1  contem- 
plate your  Commons'  House  both  in  a 
moral  and  in  a  political  light.  I  do  not 
so  much  regard  its  members  under  the 
obsolete  titles  of  Whig  and  Tory,  as  I  do 
under  thie  more  specious  terms  of  friendf 
and  flatterers  of  the  people.    Disdaining 


the  slave  of  a  minister  as  much  as  I  do 
the  tool  of  a  factioi,  I  form  theie  utric- 
ti.res  winiout  any  political  bia>,  and 
therefore  view  the  parHameut  more  with 
ihe  eye  of  a  r  ni^ist  than  rhatofa  party- 
man  orprejudueo  individuai.  Governed 
by  this  way  of  judging  i  cannot  refuse 
my  heart  ihe  pleasure  of  expressing  its 
sensations  on  the  evening  of  th«'  tiebate 
which  has  exposed  you  to  this  communi- 
cation. 

To  see  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  hardy  vete-* 
ran,  pursue  with  vigour  whatever  mea- 
sures tend  to  the  support  of  his  own  party, 
though  pernicious  to  his  country,  to  fmd 
him  inured  by  a  long  train  of  low,  mean, 
and  selfish  actions  to  a  lost  sense  of  any 
higher  mterest ;  to  know  him  to  eradicate 
those  natural  principles,  by  which  he 
should  have  been  led  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  government,  and  to  hear 
that  he  is  determined  to  spend  the  dregs 
of  an  infamous  old  age  in  transmitting 
his  opinions  and  vices  to  posterity,  gives 
me  but  that  transient  infelicity  which 
arises  from  the  evidence  of  perverted  ex- 
cellence. But,  when  I  see  a  Wellesley, 
a  Windham,  aWilberforce,  and  a  Yorke, 
rouse  mankind  from  such  fatal  lethargy, 
and  make  them  shake  olF  their  yoke  be- 
fore they  be  fettered  \a  ith  the  chains  of 
prostitution  and  sycophancy,  regret  is 
lost  in  gratitude,  and  terror  is  banished  by 
hope. 

Having  just  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  having 
omitted,  in  my  former  Strictures,  to  notice 
my  admiration  of  his  lateconduct  in  par- 
liament, I  must  here,  in  order  to  make 
these  Strictures  a  faithful  record  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  recommend  him  in  the 
itrongest  manner  to  your  particular  no- 
tice. The  Marquis  is  the  present  object 
of  the  dislike  and  complaintof  the  weigh- 
tiest families  of  the  Opposition,  because 
they  know  him  to  be  distinguished  for 
untainted  honcur,  public  and  private,  and 
by  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country.  They  also  condemn 
him  for  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Canning. 
I  do  not.  I  know  of  no  error  Mr.  Can- 
ning ever  committed  but  that  of  missing 
his  aim  at  a  man  whom  1  consider  to  be 
th«a  sepulchre  of  his  country's  glory  I!! 
And  if  the  Marquis  be  the  friend  of  that 
great  statesmen  rather  than  another,  it  is 
not  that  he  wishes  to  make  his  aggran- 
dizement the  end  of  their  union,  oi  be- 
cause he  knows  him  to  be  the  most  ac- 
tive in  caballing  to  obtain  for  his  connec- 
tiQns  the  largest  and  speediest    emolu- 
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mencs!  No  ;  it  is  because  ne  knows  him, 
by  p-^rsonal  experience,  'O  have  wise  and 
enic*rcfd  icle^s  of  the  public  good,  and  an 
invincible  constancy  in  adhering  to  it; 
becauip.  he  is  convinced,  by  ii,e  v. hole 
tenoi  of  Mr.  Canning's  condut.!,  thcit  he 
will  never  negociate  away  his  own  honour 
or  that  of  the  noble  Maicjuis;  and  that, 
in  or  out  of  power,  change  of  si  "Jiation 
will  make  no  alteration  ii.  his  actions  or 
in  his  politics.  This  conduct  of  the  Mar- 
quis jf  Wellesley, jnd  the  liberality  of 
se»'.tinient  that  pervades  the  first  speech 
he  delivered  in  his  place  this  Session  of 
Parliament,  ought  to  recommend  him  to 
you  most  strongly,  and  give  l^im  an  au- 
thority and  respect,  which  a  lessenlight*- 
ened  Minister  has  no  right  to  eiijoy ; 
such  us  servility  can  never  give  ;  such  as 
ambition  can  never  relish. 

Englishmen !  pursue  the  line  of  con- 
duct pointed  out  to  you  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quis, bytMr.  Windham,  and  other  lovers  of 


ny  and  the  misery  of  oppression  !  But  I 
ribk  you,  ray  countrymen  !  who  oiight  to 
be  the  most  competf^nt  judges  ?  I  ask 
you  to  read  these  ,  tricturcs,  and  lite  an- 
swer will  be  seen  as  the  hand-ivriting 
upon  the  wait,  and  you  will  exclaim  with 
the  poet  :•*« 
*'  Tel  vous  semble  applaudir,  qui  vows  raille  et 

vous  joue, 
Aiintz    qu'on  vous  conseillcy  et  fton  pas  qu'on 

vous  hue  ."* 

That  you  may  venerate  truth  and  de-^ 
test  adulation,  is  the  sincere  desire,  the 
ardent  wish  of  your  countryman, 

Feb  12.  Albion, 

THE  EDITOR  TO  HIS  ADMONITORY 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

BEING  A  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS,  WITH  RE- 
MARKS THAT  HA  VE  ARISEN  CHIEFLY  FROM 
THE  PERL  SAL  OF  THE  LETTER  SIGNEXI 
PHILO  ALBION. 

In  the  arts  and  sciences,  professors 
have   general  outlines  of  the  plan,  me- 


truth.     Drive  your   flatterers  froru   your|thod  and  arrangement  to  be  followed  by 


hearts,  and  I  may  reasonably  hope,  that 
the  Divine  favour  and  protection  will  be 
extended  once  more  to  you,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  distinguished  island*?.  I  may 
reasonably  hope,  that  providential  inter- 
position, and  the  zeal  of  the  lovers  of 
truth,  and  the  impotence  of  the  friends 
of  flatterers,  will  baffle  all  the  malicious 
cfTorts  of  our  enemies,  and  turn  their  vio- 
lence back  upon  themselves.  For  much 
is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Opposition 
display  in  every  possible  instance,  in  the 
*'  Roo7n,'*  and  in  the  Palace  Yard,  the 
most  implacable  animosity  against  the 
established  authorities,  as  well  as  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  land.  Let  us 
not,  I  implore  it,  let  us  not  believe  their 
pompous  words  and  benevolent  declara- 
tions. They  have  language  without 
meaning,  phrases  to  blind,  and  ideas  to 
delude.  But  when  the  scheme  is  accom- 
plished, and  when  tUey  obtain  the  power, 
their  language  will  be  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips.  Simulation,  fraud,  and  treachery 
-  have  ever  been  the  prominent  features  of 
their  character.  They  approach  you 
with  the  smooth  words  and  smiling  coun- 
tenances of  flatterers ;  but  when  the 
scheme  is  accomplished,  and  when  they 
obtain  the  -power,  they  will  scruple  not, 
assassins  like,  to  strike  daggers  at  your 
hearts.  They  have  drained  to  the  very 
dregs  all  their  stock  of  subtilty  and 
artifice,  to  induce  you  to  withdraw  your 
confidence  from  government,  and  to  ima- 
gine that  you  sulfer  the  cruelties  of  tyran^ 


the  pupils  who  study  them  :  on  the  same 
principle  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  this  Register  honour 
the  Editor  with  then-  correspondence, 
and  point  out  to  him  such  plans,  methods, 
or  arrangements,  as  they  wish  to  see 
pursued,  either  to  promote  the  estahlitk- 
ment  OR  the  destruction  of  his  underta- 
king. As  these  Corre£»pondents,  whether 
friends  or  foes,  predicate  their  opinions 
on  a  false  principle  ;  and  as  no  Editor  of 
a  free  and  an  independent  mind  can 
shackle  his  designs,  to  advance  the  public 
welfare  by  the  adoption  of  plans,  method, 
or  arrangement  which  would  coincide 
with  the  wishes  of  ^t"<?ry  communicant, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  ta 
such  correspondents  the  impropriety  and 
impossibility  of  attending  to  their  ami- 
cable or  malignant  remonstrances.  Thoso 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
must  allow  that  partiality  to  ourselves 
is  seen  in  evert/  instance  !  "  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  a  blessing,  when  we  are 
inclined  to  write  against  others,  and  a 
calamity  when  we  find  ourselves  over- 
borne by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants; 
as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always; 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  sutler 
through  its  influence,  and  too  little  by 
those  in  whose  favour  it  is  exerted  !  A 
standing  army  is  generally  accounted 
necessary  by  those  who  command,  and 
dangerous  and  oppressive  by  those  who 
support  it  !'*  On  the  same  principle  it  is 
futile  and  vain  to  expect,  that  a  political 
paper  can  be  consistent  in  the  opinion  of 
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individuals  ;  and  an  Editor,  who  would 
follow  the  opinion  ot  individuals,  would 
show  a  contracted  knowledge  of  life,  or  a 
shameful  indifference  to  the  interCvSts  of 
the  public  at  large.  Therefore,  should 
the  Editor  of  this  Register  continue  to 
govern  it  with  an  independence  which  is 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  should  he  not  be 
able  to  attend  to,  or  insert,  the  various 
Letters  he  receives,  still  he  trusts  that 
such  a  line  of  conduct  merits  no  reproach, 
and  that  his  Correspondents  will,  in  con- 
sequence, conceive  no  offence. 

He  candidly  admits,  however,  that  were 
he  to   consult  his  individual  interest,  he 
might,  by  adopting  the  hints  thrown  out 
in    several    of  the    letters  which   he  re- 
ceives, frequently  improve  his  condition. 
Of  this    he  has  indeed,  acquired  a  memo- 
rable proof.     During  a  late  investigation, 
he  received  innumerable  intimations  and 
threats,  that  if  he  persisted,   contrary  to 
the  public  sentiment,  in  advocating  a  cer- 
tain cause,    his  Subscribers  would  with- 
draw themselves,  as  itwere,in  a  body,  and 
suffer  his  Phcentx  to  return  to  the  ashes 
from  which  it  rose.    Animated,  however, 
by   a    generous   wish   to    combat   Jaco- 
binical  artifices   and    illiberal  and   gro- 
veling     prejudices,     he     despised 
threats  of   some,    and    disregarded    the 
friendly  admonitions  of  others.     He p^r-  respondent; 
sisted  in  the  exertion    of  an  unbiassed 
opinion ;  and  he 

DEFECTION    OF    ONE  THOUSAND  SUB- 
3CRIBERS  !  being  exactly  one  half  of  the 
entire  number  I  The  operation  of  such  a 
.drawback  apon  a  rising  property,  upon 
>vhich  a  moderate    fortune  had  been  al- 
.ready  exhausted,   but   which    was   then 
gaining  so  rapidly  the    good  opinion  of 
the  public,  as  to   indicate   to   its  owner 
-the  flattering  prospect  of  a  speedy  inde- 
pendence, may  be  readily  conceived.     He 
has  ever   since  conducted    the  Phoenix 
with    a    degree    of  disgust    that  cannot 
easily  be  expla^ied  :  for,  although    the 
character  of  the  personage  in  question  is 
jiow  admitted  to  stand  higher  than  ever. 
While   the  despicable  tool  of  a  desperate 
faction  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  most 
contemptible  of  mankind,  yet  so  greatly 
is  the  vanity  or  self-love  of  the  seceders 
from  the  Pkceni:^:  mortified,  by  the  dis- 
covery that  they  were   the   dupes  of  a 
sham-patriot,   that  they  cannot   be    ex- 
pected   to  return  to  the  support  of  that 
Edi{or,vvho  refused  to  give  in  to  tjie  stream 
of    their    malignant   prejudice  !     Again, 
in  a  recent  transaction,  springing  from  the 
£2 me  source,  h«  was  admonished  not  to 


persist  in  opposing  Colonel  Wardle    in 
this   Register,  because    the    public   still 
conceived  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  corrup- 
tion !     He,  however,  would  persist ;  he     . 
displayed  to  the  world  the  real  character 
of  that  pitiable  demagogue,   and  a  good 
many  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Register, 
withdrew  their  names  !     But  as  he  ex- 
posed that   malicious  calumniator   from 
principle,    which  he  could  not  barter  for 
sordid  views,  he  feels  no  chagrin,  nor  has 
he  other  regret   than  that  poignant  one 
which  he  must  ever  feel   for  the  loss  of 
any  enligtened  and  valuable  friends.  The 
time  may  perhaps  come,  when  they  will 
see  some  injustice  in  their  measures,  and 
when  that  patronage,  which  was  so  lately 
the    encouragement  and  support  of  his 
youth,  will  be  the  ornament  of  his  declin- 
ing years. 

It  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to  make 
these  memoranda  a  vehicle  of  reproach : 
and  he  could  wish  that  this  sentiment, 
which  has  escaped  his  heart,  may  not  be 
attributed  to  the  iUicit  emotions  of  a  dis- 
contented  mind.       He    sat   down   with 
other  sensations — with  those  which  flow- 
ed from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter, 
which  he  had  ju'-t  received.     In  fine,  he 
the  i  sat  down  to  write  from  an  impulse  of 
gratitude  to  his  learned  and  worthy  Cor- 
to  whom,    in   this   public 
manner,   he  returns    his   thanks  for  the 
was  rewarded  BY  THE  I  friendly  admonition  it  conveys. 

He  confesses  to  Philo  Albion  that, 
when    he  first    perused    the    passages 
which   are   pointed    out,    his  judgment 
staggered,  and  he  anticipated  some  inju- 
ry as  certain  to  follow  their  publication. 
He  read  the  passages  over  and  over  ;  he 
found  their  sentiments,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, similar  to  such  as  he  himself  had 
already  promulgated;  and   he  sent  that 
letter  of  Albion  to  the  press  with  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  would  rather  de- 
stroy the  foundation  of  his  own  house, 
than  consent  to  adapt  it  to  the  illiberal 
ideas   of  an    irritated   body   of  passing 
strangers!  He  saw  the  rage  of  the  rigid 
moralist — he  heard  the  cry  of  the  hypO' 
crite ;  but  as  he  had  discovered  from  Al- 
bion's  general  style,  and  from  that  very 
particular  letter,  that  he  judges  of  man 
as  HE  IS,  not  as  what  he  ought  to  BE ; 
that  is,  finding  that  Albion  grounds  every 
precept  upon    the   existing  state  of  so- 
cietyi  the  Editor  did  not  feel  himself  jus- 
tified in   altering  Albion's  remarks,  and 
substituting  such   as,  by   agreeing  with 
the  general  sentiment,    would  have  ac- 
corded with  the  pecuniary  interest  of  his 
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work ! — The  consequence  of  his  firmness 
has  been  already  stated. 

It  will  be  immediately  said,  that  such 
sacrifices  on  his  part  could  only  have 
been  submitted  to  from  a  ruling  necessi- 
ty !  Tijis,  he  knows,  is  already  said;  and 
to  the  sacrifices  he  has  made,  he  has  the 
mortification  of  being  considered  a 
Slave  to  the  Ministry  !  On  this 
head,  however,  he  has  so  often  pledged 
his  faith  and  honour,  tiiat  he  acts  unaided 
and  unadvised,  that  he  will  not  now  stoop 
to  the  humiliation  of  contradicting  that 
assertion  of  his  interested  opponents. 
And  as  to  Albion  being  implicated  in 
the  i^oliticai  cvime  attributed  to  the  Edi- 
tor, he  ia  b  .Id  to  assert,  that  such  an  opi- 
nion could  never  be  formed  by  any  gen- 
tleman, who  reads  the  "  Strictures,''  of 
that  eminent  writer  with  any  kind  of 
thou,^ht.  They  are  submitted  to  Philo 
Albion's  reconsideration;  and  he  is  re- 
quested to  communicate,  either  to  the 
Koyal  Cockpit,  or  in  a  more  public  man- 
ner, the  sentiments  to  which  they  may 
give  birth.  The  phrase,  ''in  a  more  pub- 
lic manner, ^^  is  made  use  of,  because  the 
Editors  of  some  publicatio  s  are  very  fond 
of  inserting  articles  that  may  lead  to  con- 
troversy ;  and,  because,  the  writer  ot  this 
must  confess  that  he  would  rather  be  ad- 
monished or  attacked  through  any  other 
meoium  than  his  own  house  or  his  own 
press !  The  present  mode  of  proceeding 
towards  him  exposes  him  to  the  necessity 
of  exhibiting  an  egotismwhich.  he  detests, 
and  sometimes  reduces  him  to  the  uagra 
cious  task  of  inserting  in  his  columns 
what  he  himself  condemns. 

The  Editor  agrees  with  Philo  Albion 
on  many  points.  Morals  are  undoubt- 
edly capable  of  conferring  on  society  the 
most  invaluable  blessings :  they  there- 
fore shall  have  the  Editor's  most" decided 
support.  It  is  obvious  that  while  morals 
govern  the  conduct  of  men,  the  laws  will 
have  very  little  trouble  in  regulating 
their  lives.  The  loss  of  this  influence 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  French 
^onarchy.  Let  men  of  rank,  therefore, 
Tin  England,  take  warning  by  her  mourn- 
ful example.  Let  their  morals  give  them 
that  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  as  may,  i/i  case  of  a  national 
convulsion,  which  one  and  all  ought  to 
deprecate,  prove  of  the  most  essential 
service  to  the  state  !  But  let  not  morals 
make  men  hypociites !  Let  them  not  be 
made  instrumental  to  the  designs  of  the 
vicious,  or  applied  to  the  intentions  of  the 
depraved.     For,  much  is  it  to  be  lament- 


ed, that  in  the  transaction  alluded  to  in 
Philo  Albion's  Letter,  they  ivere  employ- 
ed TO  EXCITE  ANIMOSITY,  TO  EN- 
GENDER HATS,  AND  TO  INDUCE  THE 
PEOPLE,  NOT  ONLY  TO  OPPOSE  AND 
PULL  DOWN  AN  IDIV^DU AL  pRINCE, 
BUT  TO  INSULT  THE  ThRONE,  THE 
NOBILITY,  AND  ALL  THE  RESPECTA- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  ! 
The  Editor  hoj)es  this  long  digression 
will  be  excused — he  will  not,  without 
provocation  revive  the  subject.  He  now 
hastens  to  the  Letter  which  has  been  so 
repeatedly  mentioned.  ^ 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 

Sir, — I  am  one  of  the  many  to  whom 
you  have  sent  the  Prospectus  of  your 
Weekly  Political  Register,  but,  from  ill- 
ness, and  other  causes,  it  is  but  lately  that 
I  have  been  able  to  indulge  myself  in  the 
perusal  of  your  excellent  work.  I  re- 
joiced most  sincerely  to  find  another  de- 
termined public  advocate  had  nobly  come 
forward,  in  the  waning  cause  of  poor  old 
England,  ready  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
a  banditti  of  ungrateful,  graceless,  sedi- 
tious fanatics.  This,  I  am  sensible,  is 
speaking  far  too  lightly  of  the  wretches 
who  are  combined,  from  base,  self-inte- 
rested motives  of  the  moment,  to  spread 
discord  throughout  the  lano  ;  inflame 
the  gulled  populace,  and  hasten  the  ruin 
of  their  country ;  and  I  omy  mention  it, 
to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  conge- 
niality of  our  sentiments,  on  this  general 
subject  of  lamentation,  that  such  unna- 
tural monsters  should  exist,  and  be  allow- 
ed to  proceed  in  their  nefarious  purposes 
with  impunity.  On  these  principles. 
Sir,  I  trust  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
my  good  will  in  the  hints  w^hich  follow. 

No  one  can  admire  the  talents^  and  ap- 
parent patriotic,  virtuous  designs  of  your 
valuable  correspondent,  Albion,  more 
than  I  do;  but,  as  it  is  said  of  the  prince 
of  poets,  "  Aliquando  b«nus/'  &c,  so  I  was 
greatly  concerned  when  I  perused  part 
of  his  second  letter,  in  your  12th  num- 
ber, to  perceive  somethirig  like  incon- 
sistency, which,  I  fear,  might  be  constru- 
ed, by  the  watchful  foe,  into  a  partial 
dereliction  from  the  noble  sentiments 
which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  ibrm- 
er  part  of  his  inestimable  letter  to  you, 
in  that  number.  I  submit  to  you,  aiui 
Albion  himself,  Mr.  Blagdon,  whether, 
on  the /?flr^?cM/ar  point  to  which  lallude, 
a  too  general  opinion  may  not  be  formed,, 
to  the  injury  of  your  truly  patriotic  ex- 
ertionSj  no  less  than  to  the  depreciation 
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of  the  character  of  Albion,  as  a  sound, 
consistent  advocate  of  the  cause  he  pro- 
fesses to  maintain.  I  would  intimate, 
that,  though  you  may  be  innocent  //owr- 
self,  m  acceding  to  the  article  which  ar- 
rests the  public  censure,  yet  that  you 
may  he  Judged  particeps  criminis,  for  al- 
lowing so  unpopular  a  vindication  to  have 
a  place  in  your  valuable  PajDer.  I  will 
yield.  Sir,  neither  to  Albion,  yovrself, 
nor  the  most  immiicrJate  champirns  uf 
British  liberty, in  tiic  land,  as  to  sterling 
love  of  my  country,  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  her  constitution;  and  you 
will  conclude,  of  course,  that  I  abhor, 
de  toto  corde,  all  such  despicable  tools 
of  faction  as  Burdett,  Wardle,  Cobbett, 
or  the  whole  horde  of  Catilinian  con- 
spirators. This  is  lumping  my  opinion 
concerning  them — and  they  are  not  wor- 
thy farther  notice,  excepting  the  wish  of 
a  casting  vote  for  their  extermination 
from  society ;  and,  happy  should  I  feel, 
were  it  in  my  power  to  effect  so  gloriousi 
a  work.  If,  therefore,  Albion  and  your- 
self would  preserve,  inviolate,  the  high 
esteem  in  which  you  both  now  stand  with 
the  virtuous  portion  of  the  community,  I 
"would  recommend  the  most  vigilant  cau 
tion  against  admitting  future  inconsisten- 
cies, which  may  afford  room  for  the 
enemy  lo  cavil  and  exult.  It  could  not 
fail  to  grieve  all  your  sincere  admirers, 
as  well  as  myself,  after  Albion's  having 
so  completely  exposed  and  castigated 
the  chaste,  heroic,  clever  little  Colonel,- — 
that  **  the  cloven  foot  of  power-courting 
''vassalage'^  should  be  said  to  lurk  under 
the  mask  of  public  spirit,  w  hich  he  too 
t)bviously  seemed  to  incur,  by  a  fulsome 
profession  of  prostituted  pi  aise     *     *   ^' 

-X-       ^       -K-       -X-        ■X-        -X-        -X-        -X-        *        ^-        ^ 

It  isAvith  the  deepest  concern  Albion  ob- 
liges me  to  revert  to  this  transaction,  and, 
though  I  speak  thus  warmly  and  openly 
■upon  it,  do  not  imagine,  Sir,  that  I  am 
less  a  friend  to  the  exalted  rank  o{ Princes, 
than  I  am  to  the  person  and  just  rights 
of  the  venerable  and  unexampled  Sire, 
whose  inveterate,  infernal  enemies,  that 
God  may  confound,  in  alt  their  diaboli- 
cal machinations,  is  my  constant,  and 
fervent  prayer.  But  sola  nobilitat  virtus, 
Mr.  Blagdon,  must  ever  be  the  merited 
motto  of  Princes,  as  well  as  Kings. 
*  "Whereas,  to  the  surprise  srid  concern'  of 
his  admirers,  Albion  as  absurdly,  as  pro- 
fanely, seemsio  hold  out  a  general  licence 
for  dissoluteness  and  dereliction  of  con- 
duct in  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
By  this,  it  has  been  Observed  to  me,  that 


this  writer,  whatever  other  attainments 
he  may  possess,  is  clearly  not  rnuci*  ver- 
sed in  holy  writ*.  He  might,  wifh  equal 
propriety,  have  endeavoured  to  p  re 
hai  private  vices  were  public  bencjits. 
In  short,  Sir,  had  1  been  at  your  elb-/W, 
when  you  perused  the  manuscript  of  his. 
second  letter,  1  should  have  voted  for  the 
expunging  almost  the  whole  of  his  ar?x- 
pected  remarks,  from  tlir  second  para- 
graph of  the  380th  column,  to  the  end  of 
the  letter,  as  being  a  manifest  departure 
from  the  main  subject  of  his  attack  on 
the  justly-reprobated  procedure  <.i  the 
fPhig's  cat^s paw ;  whereas,  by  this  mis- 
placed eulogy,  he  has  spoilt  the  former 
part  of  his  incomparable  philippic  a- 
gainst  that  renowned  contemner  of  allini'* 
purity,  who,  we  hare  seen,  would  wade 
above  the  chin,  in  the  foulest  investiga- 
tion, (whether  the  filth  of  prince  or  pro-; 
stitute,J  to  gratify  the  secret  purposes  of 
his  employers,  and  gain  a  name,  at  toe  ex- 
pence  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity. Like  the  wretch  who  fired  the  temr 
pie  of  Delphos,  though  it  perpetuated  his 
infamy,  he  would  madly  lend  a  hand,  witii 
the  enemies  of  the  illustrious  house  upon 
the  throne,  to  involve  his  country  in  ir- 
retrievable misery,  so  that  his  execrated 
name  might  live  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
base  designs. — These  my  animadversions, 
on  this  exceptionable  part  of  Albion's 
letter,  proceed  from  the  apprehension 
that  our  common  enemies  may  be  dispo- 
sed to  turn  the  tables  upon  him,  under 
the  surmise  of  his  interested  interference  : 
— As,  in  truth,  the  primary  objects  of 
Wardle's  enmity  might  retaliate  upon 
HIM,  for  having  transgressed,  in  the  very 
point  on  which  he  rests  the  merit  of  his 
several  formidable  accusations  against 
them  ;  viz.  the  exposure  of  the  meanness, 
prevarication,  licentiousness,  and  impu^ 
rity  oC  the  parties;  and  for  all  wdiich  he 
certainly  has  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself.  1  shall  judge  how  we  agree  in 
essentials  by  yoar  inserting,  or  the  mode 
oi^  receiving  this  most  friendly  hint.  At 
all  events,  I  shall  consider  it  as  2l  favour, 
to  intimate  that  h  has  been  received,  and 
whether  the  remarks  are  duly  appreciated 
by  your  friend  and  yourself  or  not,  1  do, 
in  purest  sincerity ,  snhscr'ibe  myself,  not 
only  YOUR  admirer  and  well-wisher,  but 
most  truly  also,  Philo  Albion. 

*The  Editor  requests  the  attention  of  Philo 
Albion,  to  the  Pamphlet  of  Albion  on  the  Ca- 
tholic QuFSTlON,  which  iri'l  be  published  at  the 
end  of  this  week!  It  may  induce  him  to  change 
his  opinion  on  this  point. 
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MR  IVlNDflAM,  THE  DEMAGOGUE,  AND 
THE  NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS! 

*'  The  wonderful  Philippic  against  Newspa- 
**  pf  ts,  delivered  a  few  days  ago,  would  have 
**  perhaps  (tccasioaed  more  surprise  bad  it  not 
**  p»  oceeoed  from  a  quarcei*  remarkable  for  lo- 
*^  gical  precisioH — that  same  quarter  which  once 
**  discovered  au  intimate  connection,  between 
*'  those  two  grand  measures  of  national  policy, 
**  the  suppression  of  JMethodisnif  and  the  encou- 
*'  ragement  of  Bull-baiting  /" — The  Daily  Papers. 

Aftertlie  hjghly  interesting, liberal, and 
just  sentiments  contained  in  the  prece- 
ding .Stricture,  it  may  perhaps  by  some 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  supererogation 
in  me  to  follow  up  the  subject  in  thai 
common  place  manner  in  Avhich  alone  it 
is  requisite  that  the  Demagogue  should 
be  answered,  and  his  low-lifed  malignity 
repelled.  I  have,  indeed,  often  felt,  men- 
tally felt,  the  ^degradation  to  which 
^  lam  every  week  obliged  to  submit,  inor- 
•der  to  refute  the  sedition  of  the  Dema- 
gogue, and  counteract  the  inj,ury  which  it 
does  to  society,  by  writing  in  ih^Jirst 
person,  by  adopting  his  own  base  style, 
and  by  imitating,  as  far  as  possible,  his 
own  brutal  manner,  which  has  certainly 
brought  more  disgrace  upon  literature 
than, ever  has  been  entailed  upor^it  by 
the  emanations  of  Grub-street !  But  if  the 
degradation  have  concerned  and  chagri- 
ned me,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have  yet 
had  the  consolation  to  know  that  the 
mode  which  I  adopt  is  of  all  others 
most  calculated  to  recover  the  public 
mind  from  that  debasement  to  whicji  he 
has  reduced  it :  And  as  the  effects  of  my 
perseverance  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  evident,  I  am  contented  to  sink 
the  literary  fame  which  I  have  previously 
acquired,  as  the  author  and  editor  of 
many  more  volumes  than  I  am  years  old, 
and  to  condemn  myself,  in  future  to  labour 
to  uphold  our  undermined  Constitution 
by  such  exertions  and  modes  as  I  have 
ascertained,  by  experience,  to  be  best 
calculated  to  answer  so  patriotic  an  end. 
Hence  it  is  my  determination  to  answer 
Cobbett  every  week,  by  an  article  which 
shall  be  written  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  vulgar  manner ;  and,  therefore, 
those  who  may  object  to  the  colloquial 
style  and  the  occasionally  gross  composi- 
tion of  which  such  an  article  may  consist 
will  do  me  injnstice,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  be  my  object  to  despise  all  aca- 
demic rules  and  regulations,  while  con- 
sidering how  far  the  character  of  any  au- 
thor can  be  disgraced,  by  allowing  his 
effusions  to  be  compared  with  the  ver- 
biage of  a  Cobbett ! 


On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I 
have  little  room  for  controversy,  or  op- 
position of  sentiment,  because  the  Dema- 
gogae  has  unfortunately  hit  upon  a  point 
on  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
sent from  him.  I  allude  to  his  exposure 
of,  certainly  as  I  should  suppose,  an  un- 
premeditated, and  most  unfortunate  at- 
tack made  by  Mr.  Windham  upon  the 
great  body  of  respectable  gentlemen  who 
gain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  devoting 
their  talents  to  the  reporting  of  the  speech- 
es of  the  members  of  Parliament,  for 
the  daily  papers ;  and  by  which  reports 
alone  the  public  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand, and  to  form  their  respective  opi- 
nions upon  what  is  going  on  in  ♦'  the  room/* 
in  which  the  persons  whom  they  have  e- 
lected,  assemble  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain their  liberties  and  rights,  and  defend 
them  against  every  class  of  innovators ! 

The  Demagogue,  in  the  instance  to 
which  I  allude,  stands  forward  as  the 
champion  of  an  unjustly  insulted  body 
of  men ;  and  labours  to  repel  the  ingrati- 
tude of  their  calumniator;  but  while  I 
accord  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  spirit 
with  which  he  now  vindicates  their 
cause,  I  feel  my  very  bowels  yearn  with 
disgust  on  the  perfect  remembrance  of 
the  contempt  in  which  he  has  ever  here- 
tofore held  both  them  and  their  occupa- 
tion! Indeed,  on  ta4iing  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  conduct  of  the  Demagogue, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  daily  paper  called  *' the  Porcu^ 
pine/'  I  cannot  avoid  thus  publicly  la- 
menting the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Dema- 
gogue, under  the  mask  of  a  righter  of 
grievances,  noiv  comes  forth  as  a  cham- 
pion for  a  set  of  men,  whom,  at  the  peri- 
od in  question,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim to  be  the  most  venal  •  and  '*  rascal^ 
ly"  of  mankind!  !! 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I  should 
endeavour  to  separate  Mr.  Windham's 
attack  from  the  Demagogue's  defence  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  denominated  the 
reporters  of  the  parliamentary  debates; 
and  here  I  am,  in  justice  bound  to  de- 
clare, that  the  Demagogue  has  a  most 
triumphant  hold  of  the  besotted  times- 
serving  senator!  Wliat  sort  of  ^  face, 
what  assurance,  what  unparalleled  im- 
pudence, what  base,  what  infamous, 
what  shocking  ingratitude  must  that  man 
possess,  who  can  publicly  abuse  vilify 
and  calumniate  a  whole  body  of  men,  to 
whom,  as  the  Demagogue  proves  in  his 
last  Register,  aad  as  J  kfiow  from  a  va- 
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riety  of  instances  which  will  never  es- 
cape my  memory,  thac  he  is  under  obli- 
gations that  can  never  be  repaid: — What 
reason  could  he  have  for  such  scurrility^ 
was  there  either  justice  or  truth  in  his 
asseverations r — As  far  as  my  koowledge 
of  newspaper  literature  goes,  and  it 
is  knewn  to  be  pretty  extensive,  (I  ha- 
"ving  been  perpetually  engaged  in  it  ever 
since  I  was  thirteen  of  years  age),  I  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  what  Mr.  Wind- 
ham is  reported  to  have  said  respecting 
ths  venality  of  newspaper  reporters,  '\^ 
the  grossest  libel  upon  a  large  body  of 
learned  and  respectable  individuals  that 
€ver  was  uttered  in  any  **  room''  or  in 
any  company  whatever ! 

My  readers  will  here  please  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  observe,  that  I  am  making 
a  very  wide  distinction  between  Mr. 
Windham's  strictures  on  the  perversion 
of  the  press,  and  his  libel  upon  those  who, 
for  a  handsome  weekly  or  annual  in- 
come, are  doomed,  while  destroying  their 
bodily  health,  to  the  dreadful  task  of 
converting  nonsense  into  common-sense, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  the  scribes, 
who  transmit  to  posterity  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  specimens  of  oratory  which 
ever  dignified  the  spot  of  a  public  as- 
semblage, whether  it  were  known  by  the 
temporary  appellation  of  Forum,  Tri- 
bunate, Council-Kail,  Convention,  or  Se- 
nate ;  or  degraded  by  the  denomination 
of  Chapel  or  *'  Room!''  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Wmd  ham's  remarks  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  the  perverted  state  and  un- 
paralleled influence  of  the  press,  at  the 
present  epocha,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion;  and  most  cordially  do  I  agree 
with  Albion  in  all  the  praise  that  he  has 
lavished  u[)on  llie  logical  senator  for  his 
perception  of  {he  consequences  that  are 
likely  to  ensue  from  that  influence  and 
perversion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without 
•a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  regret, 
that  I  discovered  Mr.  Windham  had 
laid  himself  open  to  all  the  potent  stings 
with  which  those,  who  are  justly  hurt 
by  his  unpropiiious  reflections,  have  al- 
ready annoyed,  and  will  continue  to  an- 
noy him  1  There  are  severe]  Jcibles  which 
would  admirably  represent  his  present 
predicament;  but  as  none  of  them  hap- 
pen to  occur  to  my  memory,  I  will  relate 
Si/act,  that  will  not  fail  to  tell  to  the 
point  in  question!  When  I  was  about 
eight  years  old,  I  was  walking  with  my 
father  on  a-ptitjlic  road,  and  as  we  passed 
a  decayed  trunk  of  a  tree,  whose  foliage 
\vas  almost  annihilated  by  the  merciless 


hand  of  time,  he  observed  a  wasp  issuing 
Irom  a  hole,  caused  by  che  gradual  decay 
of  the  venerable  column.  We  had  before, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  been  engaged 
in  a  conversation  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
by  which  I  was  in  some  degree  enlighten- 
ed :  but  when  we  reached  this  unfortunate 
tree,  my  father  icantonly,  and    without 
?iny  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  wasp 
that  had  issued   out,  thrust  his  stick  into 
the  hole; — Immediately  a  whole  r.tst  of 
waspF,  justly  irritated,  and  unjustly  inju- 
red, poured  about  our  ears  !  '1  hey  seem- 
ed to  join  with  one  another,  to  sting  us  to 
death  ;    they   buzzed,  they  settled  they 
stuck  to  ns,  they  STANG  us,  they  made 
Uie  blood  come,  and  if  we  had  not   been 
very  near  a  hedge  ale-house,  God  knows 
V'.  hat  might  have  been  the  consequence. 
Perhaps]  mightnotat  this  day  have  been 
able  to  oppose   the   Botley  'Demagogue 
out  of  his  own  mouth,  or  to  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Windham  for  the  consequences 
which  have  ensued,   and   doubtlessly  are 
yet  to  arise,   from   his  wanton,  ungene- 
rous, and  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the 
Reporters  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
for  the  daily  newspapers  I  In  what  way 
he  will  hedge  off  from  such  a  scrape  1 
cannot  possibly  imagine,   as  I   will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  no  man  is  more,  if  so 
much,  exposed  to  the  literary  vengeance 
which,  in  a  moment  of  unthinkingness,  he 
has  so  absurdly  brought  down  upon  his 
devoted    head  !    Talk  of  a  lull-haitingy 
why,  it  is  nothing  to  it!  Plowever,  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  by  seizing  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  well-timed  palinody,  he  may 
recover  the  good  opinion  of  those  agents, 
of  tiie   political   press,  to  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  he   is  under  such  extensive 
and  inexpressible  obligations! !!     Equal- 
ly    remarkable    with     Mr.    Windham's 
sweeping  assault  upon  the  body   of  re- 
porters, is  the  Demagogue's  indiscrimi' 
note  defence  of  those  gentlemen  ;  but  his 
motive  is  at  once  perceived.     He  wishes 
to  defend  or  rather  to  bring  into  notice,  a 
person   named   John  Wright,  who  is  his 
literary  drudge,  a  man  of  notorious  Jaco- 
binical principles,  and   an  avowed    "  re- 
publican and  leveller.''      He  wishes  to 
persuade  his  readers  that  Mr.  Windham's 
attack  was   personally  directed    against 
this  man,  who  had  been  a  bankrupt,  and 
is  now  an  industrious  literary  scavenger; 
and  if  a  few  compliments  from  the  De- 
magogue can  be  supposed  capable  of  ren- 
dering him  any  service,  there   is  no  one 
]\vho  will  envy  him  on  that  account.  But 
it  is  excessively  ludicrous  to  observe  the 
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ticularly  as  the  public,  notwithstanding 
the  eflbits  of  the  Jacobins,  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  minutes  which  are 
constantly  laid  before  them.       F.  W.  B. 
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Demagoguge  making  the  attack  upon  the 
reporters,  the  medium  of  a/)z/^for  his  own 
"  fourteen  volumes  of  Parliamentry  De- 
bates/' which  he  admits  are,  somehow  or 
oihGV, prepared  by  this  said  John  Wright ! 
"  Through  the  whole  of  the  14  volumes/' 
says  he  ''  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
partiality  /"  and   yet,  in  the  very  same 
paragraph,  he  admits  that  his  drudge  has 
always  beea  in  the  habit  of  waiting  upon 
the  speaking  members,  to    prepare    and 
correct  their  speeches',  according  to  iheir 
wishes,  before  they  have  appealed  in  his 
volumes  !      But  the  charge   of  venality 
against  this  man    seems   to   be   the   most 
galling  to  his  employer.    It  compels  him 
to   take   retrospective   glances  at  former 
times,  and,  though  he  have   a  had  memo- 
ry, it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  recol- 
lect something  like  venality  an  his  own 
part,  if  the  taking  of  money,  for  doing 
any  sort  of  a  service  be  deemed  venality, 
and,    I    suppose    this   is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  !     I  would  wish  therefore   that 
the    Demagogue  would  tell  as  whether 
Mr.      Windham     himself,       have      not 
repeatedly  given  to  him  for   literary  ser- 
vices, sums  of  money,  to  a  considerable 
amount  !     But  it  is  probable  that  he  has 
considered  such  reward  not  as  venal,   but 
as  a  just  tribute  for  his  "  desire    of  con- 
"  tributing   something   towards   the  sup- 
**  port  of  a  cause  in  which  he  had  so  long 
"  be.en  a   zealous  labourer.'*    (Vide  the 
first    number  of  his    Register,    Jan.    16, 
1802.)     As  to  his  aifected  defence  of  the 
body  of  reporters,   it   can    only    excite 
from  them  a  smile,  knowing,  as  they  well 
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**  Tempora  mvtantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illosy 

To  F.  W,  Blagpon,  Esq. 
Sir, — The  present  times  are  big  with, 
preposterous  events,  and  the  minds  of  in* 
fatuated  and  restless  men  with   great  de- 
signs.    Amongst  those,  the  subversion  of 
thrones,   governments,  and   states,  seems 
to  be  the   most  notorious  and  striking. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  human  mind 
felt  sweet  and   modest  content  genera- 
ting  peace  and  happiness  within. — Noli 
so  now. — Surely  some  unseen,  or  unsus- 
pected and  ungenial  cause  must,  unhap- 
pily, have  an  influence  over  the  transac- 
tions and  thoughts  of  mankind.   We  know 
that  that  noble  luminary,  the  moon,  has 
very  great  influence,  not  only  over  the 
human  body,  but  over  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  world.      Perhaps  some- 
thing more  may  now  be  acting  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  without  supposing  any  im- 
mediate Divine    interposition.      Likely 
the  influential   impulse    of   comets,  and 
particularly  of  that  which  was  lately  visi- 
ble, may  operate  in  distracting  the  senses, 
and  in  rendering  rrien  fretful  and  turbu- 
lent.    But  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may, 
certain  it  is,  that    man,  everywhere,  is 
restless  and  dissatisfied  in  his  sublunary 
state.     There  is  one  thing,  however,  ap- 
pears rather  to  aflbrd  room  for  argumen- 
tation, contrary   to   this  supposition    of 


do,  that  when,  as  the  owner  of  a  daily  sudden,  or  unsuspected     influence,   and 


paper,  he  had  occasion  for  their  services, 
he  avowedly  held  them  in  the  greatest 
contempt,  and  treated  them  in  the  most 
ungentlemanly  and  even  brutal  planner. 
But  now  he  wishes  to  court  the  influence 
of  them  and  their  employers,  he  talks  of 
their  '^ feelings"  (col.  207)  which  he  never 
regarded  ;  he  inserts  their  strictures  on  Mr. 
Windham's  attack,  and  they,  in  return, 
give  publicity  to  his  sentiments  in  their 
respective  vehicles;  mentioning  his  name 
and  recommending  his  infamous  Register 
to  the  notice  of  all  their  readers  !  So 
much  for  Cobbett's  disinterestedness  in 
defending  the  Parliamentary  reporters! 

With  respect  to  the  late  speeches  of 
Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Yorke,  they  have 
certainly  convinced  the  House  of  the 
propriety,  to  say  nothing  of  the  right,  of 
closing  the  gallery.  And  this  right,  be- 
ing now  regularly  exerted,  ought  to  be 
continued,  on  all  similar  occasions  j  par- 


that  is,  that  all  do  not  seem  rendered  un- 
easy and  agitated  alike ;  yet,  perhaps,  it 
is  that  very  thing  which  has  an  effect 
in  urging  me  to  take  up  my  pen, 
to  point  out,  what  I  call,  great  de- 
viations ;  and  that  may  occasion  even 
statesmen,  embarked  in  the  same  vessel, 
to  fall  out  with  each  other.  Let  that  be 
as  it  may,  it  is  most  true  that  the  times 
are  changed,  and  that  men  are  not,  in  this 
country,  v.hat  they  were,  even  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  Land  II.;  or,  wheii- 
our  greatest  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  was  framed,  else  they  would 
not  now  fall  out  WMth  their  bread  and 
butter.  Under  that  famous  coacervation 
of  rights,  we  have  every  thing  that  can 
be  wished  for  or  desired,  and  as  a  people, 
the  grtatest  of  all  rights,  next  to  that 
of  safety  of  person,  (and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther it  be'  not  the  greatest),  is  there  as- 
certained 4md  preserved,  that  of  ^uard'- 
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ing  our  purst  against  any  enoroachmenU 
on  the  part  of  kings,  or  depraved  and 
profuse  ministers.  By  that  famous  Bill 
of  Rights,  we  are  not  to  be  taxed,  un- 
less with  our  own  consent ;  to  ascertain 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the 
calamitous  civil  war  at  that  time : 
this  consent  to  be  declared  through 
our  delegates;  and  so  well  has  it  pro- 
Tided  for  our  security,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  even  the  tlianes,  or  great 
lords,  of  the  land  have  now  no  pov\er  to 
intermeddle  in  this  most  important  con- 
cern to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who,  as  being  the  most  numerous  and 
moneyed,  are,  of  course,  more  interested 
in  the  matter;  for  money-bills,  all  know, 
rest  exclusively  with  the  Commons,  in 
so  much  that  the  Peers  have  not  a  power 
to  efiectually  alter  them.  If  they  did,  it 
would  be  futile  and  vexatious,  and  they 
would  be  altered  again,  as  a  matter  of 
eoufse  and  of  right,  by  the  Commons. 
Men,  however,  are  not  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  this  most  important  right, 
and  all  the  others,  established  by  that 
mighty  and  ponderous  roll. 

Of  the  number  of  the  turbulent,  some, 
more  absurd  than  the  rest,  say  openly 
and  aloud,  that  they  are  uot  fairly  and 
effectually  represented;  and  that  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Constitution  is  a 
mere  deceptio  animi.  Others  are  not 
quite  so  outrageous.  But,  whilst  I  say, 
that  the  mind  Is  altered  more  than  the 
matter  about  which  it  pretends  to  com- 
plain, I  must  subjoin,  that,  if  their  ob- 
jections be  not  a  mereyhrc^,  such  men 
must  be  bereft  of  their  seven  senses.  If 
we  are  not  properly  represented,  depend 
upoa it.  Sir,  we  are  to  blame  penowi',  not 


with  the  loss  of  much  blood  and  treasure, 
have   erected,    upon,  as   they  thought, 
and  1  trust,  a  firm  basis.     The  gentry  al- 
luded to,  indeed,  try  many  crafty  expe- 
dients.    At  one  time  they   scratch   and 
tear; — at  another  time  they  lurkingly  try 
to  undermine,  and,  not  unoften,  they  en- 
deavour to  tempt  you,  like  the  shadow 
with  the  dog,  to  give  up  the  reality  for 
the  deception.     In  this  way,  as  a  nice 
expedient,  they  frequently  try  to  impose 
upon  the  credulous  and  the  unwary.     At 
other  times  they  act  like   the   fox  with 
the  crow,  in  the  fable,  and,  by  holding 
out  bewitching  temptations,   higiily  flat- 
tering, they  pretend  to  promote  your  in- 
terest, whilst,  at  the  expence  of  your  all, 
nay,  your  very  existence,  they  are  only 
contemplating  their  own  private  advan- 
tages.     One  time  they  will    tell    yoi>, 
boldly,  and  vit'a  voce,  that  ihe  public  mo- 
ney is  granted  to  court  Javourites;  and 
again  they,  as  unblushing,  confess  their 
trijling   error,    because    they   have   no 
blushes  within!    At  another  time,  they 
will  tell  you,  that  high  departures  from 
military  duties  are  committed  by  illustri- 
ous personages,  and  again  confess,  reluct- 
antly, that  their  defamatory  charges  were 
false  and  groundless,  whilst  they  stand 
convicted    of    their   villanous   mischief- 
hatchings,  by  their  own  honest  country- 
men and /f^  a/ ;jfc;\v.'/     At  other  times., 
they  will  point  out,  most  anxiously,  the 
xMOTE  in  their  brother's  eye,  in  reflect- 
ing on  their  deviations  from  strict  duty, 
in  the  matter  of  befriending  a  worthy 
candidate   at   an  election,  without    suf- 
fering you  to  see  the  beam  in  their  own 
eye,  on  that  very  subject;  but  which,  I 
was    well    aware   of,    in    one    instance. 


provisions. — The  matter,  as  it  really  is,  among  many,  when  they  were  m  power, 
appears  perfectly  clear  to  me.     I  see  the  where  a  person,  without  a  stake.,  a  second 


provision  made  by  the  Constitution  for 
health  and  happiness  under  it,  and  if 
men  vvill  deviate  from  the  path  pointed 
out,  and  get  into  brambles  and  briars, 
they  alone  are  to  blame.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  men  to  whom  I  allude,  and  who 
are  constantly  carpin^at  the  Constitution 
;ind  the  provisions  under  it,  would  will- 
ingly nibble  all  away,  if  they  could,  like 
great  rats  in  a  wainscot,  in  order  that 
they  might,  as  they  fancy  and  are  at- 
tempting, get  at  the  good  things  or  dain- 
ties, which  ravish  their  senses.  Thev 
want,,  tn  fact,  the  loaves  2ind  ^shes,  and 
they  think  the  best  mode  is  to  gnaw 
away,  if  they  c£^nnot  tear  down  that  bul- 
wark which  our  forefathers,  at  the  ex- 
pence   of  mud;  labour  and  pains^  and 


brother,  who  had  been  bianded  as  a  dc' 
clared  enemy  to  his  King,  country,  and 
the  Constitution,  as  a  promoter  of  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  whose  directing  uncle 
was  detected  in  rebellion,  and  hanged; 
whose  cousins  w  here  hanged,  and  who 
himself,  had  he  not  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent than  courageous,  to  fly  from  his 
rebellious  post,  to  Wales,  and  thus  to  de« 
sert  his  coadjutors,  would  have  been 
hanged  too;  who  had  been  known  tp 
damn  the  King,  and  whose  elder  brother 
had  voluntarily  lived  in  France,  whilst 
we  v\faged  war  with  her,  and  admire^ 
French  depravity;  yet,  whawas  returned 
a  member  for  a  county,  to  serve  in  Par^ 
liament,  by  the  laidue  influence  of  me^ 
TllE^  in  qjfice  /  /    In  the  same  breativ 
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all    the   <?are  of  a    timepiece 


you  will  hear  those  men  condemning 
both  kings,  piinces,  and  monarchicai 
government,  and  demanding  that  we 
shake  hands  with  Buonaparte^  who  would 
devour  year  country  with  your  couiury- 
men,  so  to  say,  at  a  breakfast, — Again, 
vilifying  our  good  and  gracious  Mo- 
narch, and  his  august  family,  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  the  upright  and  faithful  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  whilst  they 
abuse  the  most  valuable  of  Constitutions. 
Here  they  cry  out  vociferously  for 
reform — for  subversion,  I  should  rather 
say  I !  And,  what  is  still  more  convincing 
of  their  real  designs,  you  find  that  bawl- 
ed out  by  those,  who,  as  countenancing, 
and  even  furthering,  practices  contrary 
to  d\\  justice  and  humanity,  are,  if  not 
bad  judges,  at  least  to  be  deemed  ill-dis' 
posed  towards  the  correction  of  those 
very  fault  and  crimes  thej^  would  pretend 
to  hold  forth  and  cry  down.  As  to  their 
plan  of  reform,  I  would  say,  in  two  words 
of  law  Latin,  caveat  emptor  /  to  which  I 
should  add,  by  way  of  a  rider,  in  the 
words  of  our  favourite  author  "  iimeo 
Ihmdoset  donaferenics/' — a  word  to  the 
wise ! 

But,  Sir,  whilst  we  observe  all  this  very 
nticessary  caution,  let  us  not  cry  down 
the  fish  without  examining  it.  Let  our 
senses  discriminate,  and  not  condemn  ra- 
tional and  temperate  enquiry,  because 
the  clamour   comes    from    a    suspected 


ed   with 
maker. 

'J'hey  say  that  the  country  is  not  fairly 
represented;  a  thing  which  I,  Sir,  for  one, 
cannot  subscribe  to  ;  because,though  thei'e  - 
were  corrupt  and  foolish  persons  in  the. 
Commons  House,  the  great  majority  are 
honest  and  wise.  And  if  that  be  the 
case  (which  I  believe  will  be  fully  admit- 
ted)/it  is  only  fit,  in  our  sublunary  state, 
to  compound  for  the  trifle  that  may  be 
deficient ;  and,  as  each  delegate  is  a  re- 
prese^jtative  of  the  whole  people,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  general  and  am- 
ple justice  will,  at  allj. times,  be  done.  I 
care  not  whether  he  comes  from  Old  S^- 
rum,  or  the  populous  village  of  Birming- 
ham :  I  shall  not  pick  at  straws,  nor 
squabble  about  trifles.  However,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  painter  may  feel,  ever 
desirous  to  finish  his  subject  in  the  high- 
est state  his  art  is  capable  of,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  touches,  judiciously  and  deli- 
cately applied  ;  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  see  the  same  mode  resorted  to,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  render  our  represent- 
ation still  better,  and  our  political  sys- 
tem more  beautiful. 

Here  I  am,  of  a  sudden,  called  to  be- 
hold the  group  of  complainants.  They 
would  demolish  the  production,  and  sub- 
stitute other  outlines  in  its  place.  I  feel 
no  such  destructive  disposition.  I  would 
merely  touch  the  subject,    and,  in    doing 


quarter.  Let  us  not  say.  Shut  your  eyes  so,  I  should  mar  the  practices  of  the  (juon- 
and  your  ears,  because  we  find  the  yevyldam  complainants ;  and, like  an  unerring 
matters  complained  of  are  practised  by'Scotchman,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
the  declaimers;  and  let  us  not  say,  be- |I^would  lop  off  their  clumsy  performances 
cause  they  chiefly  corrupt  and  bribe  the i  who  have  intermeddled  with  the  perfect 
guHs  to  vote  away  their  rights  under  the i  piece,  not  with  the  judgment  of  a  pain- 
Constitution,  and  because  they  and  their'ter's  boy,  of  old,  who  judiciously  pencil- 
colleagues  have,  jDro  lucro  capando,  bar-'ed  a  fly  on  hismaster's  chefd'ceuvre,  and 


tered  place  and  seat  for  interest,  that  the 
m^itev  generally  expiessed  of  reform  be 
futile  in  itself.  Yet, whilst  we  declare  so, 
let  us  act  the  cool  and  impartial  specta^ 
tor,  unheated   and  unfrenzied,  as  well  as 


deceived  even  the  incomparable  arti^it 
himself,  but  most  destructively  and  inju- 
riously. I  would  prevuiit  th^ni  giving 
more  bribes  for  the  elevation  of  their 
own  dear  person"^,  and  in  so  doing  should 


disinterested  with    regard   to  the  sordid  correct  any  fmther  mischiefs!     I  would 
object;  and,  in  so  doing,  let  us  put  the  cap  |  view  this  as  a  high  crime,  greater  than  even 

robberv  on  the  high  road,  or  an  attack 
upon  my  castle.  I  would  class  it  wiih 
such  subtile  crimes  as   assassination  and 


on 


those  it  fits — qui  facet  illi  capit ;  by 
this  impartial  mode,  we  shall  readily  re- 
pair any  blemish  that  the  noble   and  fair 
structure  has  suffered   from   the   passing,  ybr^'^r?/,  I  would,  in  short,  render  the  of- 
thoughtless,  and  ill-contriving  traveller,  I  fence    capital  !     *'  He    who    steals   my 


without  touching  a  stone  of  the  building. 
Let  us  not  say,  because  the  face  of  the 
fabric   has  been   bespattered    by   incon 


purse  steals  trash, — it  is  something,  no- 
thing ;**  but  he  who  robs  me  of  my  riglit>i 
as  a  citizen,  by  the  giving  or  taking  of  a 


siderate  passengers  and  idle  sojourners, 1 677^6',  takes  not  that  which  enriches  Iuti, 
that  the  building  is  one  whit  the  worse! and  makes  me  poor  indeed.  This  then 
within,  or  its  structure  damaged.  If  these  j  is  the  point  in  the  piece  I  would  fresli 
be  any  thing  out  of  order,  let  it  be  repair-!  touch— viewing  it  as  a  great  blemish.,  i 
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would  touch  it  boldly — Ivvould  erase  the 
deformity  entirely — this  done,  I  should 
have  a  masterpiece ! 

Some  of  your  quack  reformers  would 
pretend  torectify  this,  by  shortening  par- 
Jiaments,  by  extending  the  right  of  vo- 
ting, and  by  stubbing  up   the  few  rotten 
roots    growing  out   of  the  great  one.     1 
would    do  no  such    thing.     I  would  not 
shorten  parliaments  (of  which  presen'ly), 
but  rather  limit  the  right  of  voting  to  101 
freeholders,  agreeable  to  the  first  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  I  would  not  think  a 
few  rotten  seats  worth  my  serious  atten- 
tion. These  latter  should  remain  in  statu 
quo,  rather  than,  by  probing  and  ampu- 
tating, make  a  woucd.     If  I  were   not  to 
punish  the  crimes  alluded  to  capitally,  1 
would  at  least  remove  the  committers  of 
them    out  of  the    society  injured  by  the 
commission,   and,  as  unv^  orthy  members, 
send  them   to  Botany  Bay.     I  would   so 
frame  my  law,  that  even  the   most  sub- 
tile and  crafty  should  not  expect   to  slip 
through  my  fingers;  and,  like  the  crimes 
of  assassination  and  forgery,    which    are 
of  the  same  stamp  and  die,  I  should  very 
tjoon  see  as  few   commissions   of   the  of- 
fence.   The  crime  itself  deserves  extreme 
punishm«<nt,  for,  when  we  allude  to   as- 
sassination   and    forgery,    these    crimes 
dwindle  in  our  eyes,  compared  to  that  of 
bribing,  or  of  giving  our  purchased  suf- 
frages, at  an    election    of  a  fellow  being 
to  represent  us  honestly  and  ably.     The 
t:rime  in    question  involves  every  thing 
important,  both  public  and  private,  now, 


will  then  weigh  all  the  candidates  (and 
these    would   be  many)    in  the  scale  of 
wisdom  and   integrity  I — As  it  is  at  pre» 
sent,  integrity  and   wisdom  are  never  al- 
most thought  of.     The  great  fool,  or  the 
small  ro^Me,  commands  the  venal  dupes. 
Until  the  fault  be  corrected   hy  force,  by 
the  strong  arm  of  a  strong  framed  act  of 
the  legislature,  it  will  not  be  corrected  at 
all.     PalliaLJves  will    never   do  with  so 
mighty  and  general  an  ofl'ence,  and    you 
may  change  your  government  over  and 
over  again,  and  there  will    be  no  remedy 
to  the  evil,    until    men    are    completely 
checked  in  the  manner  mentioned.    Yet, 
as  it   is,   I  can   scarcely  think    that  any 
thing  very  wrong  will  be  done,  especially 
on  important  and  great  occasions  ;  first, 
because  we  must  suppose   the  great  ma- 
jority correct ;  and  next,  even  though  the 
majority  were  conupt  in  principle,  they 
would  not,  upon  great  and  striki7ig  occa- 
sions, attempt  to  act  so,  having  the  eyes 
and  judgment  of  the  whole  country  upon 
them.     But,  I  must  confess,  it  would  be 
better  to  have    even    the   small  minority 
correct    too,  or  rather   to  say  the  whole 
body,   upon  both    small  and  great  occa- 
sions.    Shut  the  doors  of  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation  against  adventurers  and 
designers,  or  vain  fools,  others  will  not 
bribe.    It  would  not  be  worth  their  while. 
Honest  men  generally  lay  out   their  mo- 
ney  in  other    ways,    and    have  it  not  to 
spare  for  the  purchase  of  mere  feathers 
of  vanity. 

IS   to    the    qualification   of  voters,  I 


and  with  regard  to  posterity — All  are  at, think   as   40s.  was  the  minimum  of  old. 


stake.  For  a  guinea  or  a  pot  of  porter, 
a  robber  and  assassin  of  this  kind,  will 
barter  away  his  vote  to  another  robber  or 
»fool,and  these  latter,  for  selfish  purposes, 
will  not  spare  their  tempting  douceurs, 
which  are  never  offered  wxxhjust  views. 
A  rogue  to  pillage,  and  a  fool  to  gratify 
vanity,  will  not  stop  at  any  thing — Were 
It  as  1  would  frame  the  law,  such  men 
dare  not  to  show  themselves  on  the  hust- 
ings ;  for,  curb  men's  groveling  propensi- 
ties, and  they  will  soon  discover  the  wor- 
thy and  the  zvise.  Prevent  the  bribe, 
and  you  will  soon  have  the  choice  of 
members,  for  parliamentary  services,  as 
pure  as  it  was  when  they  were  mere  mes- 
sengers ;  or,  as  the  elections  of  theclergy 
to  church  livings  in  Scotland,  where  the 
people,  uncorrupted,  weigh  and  deter- 
mine v.isely  the  merits  of  each  candidate. 
Then  the  elective  body  will  2,row 
wise  here,  and  really  and  rationally  en- 
joy their  rights  as  free  Citizens.     They 


that  it  should  be  fixed  at  101.  at  the  least 
now,  ;j?o  bono  publico,  a  101.  freeman  not 
being,  at  this  day,  so  great  as  a  40s.  man 
was  then,  and  the  inducement  to  bribery 
having  increased.  In  this  way,  the  dis- 
position to  take  small  bribes  would  be 
lessened  and  limited. 

But,  Sir,  as  to  shortening  the  «luration 
of  parliaments,  I  must,  upon  every  con- 
sideration, entirely  deprecate  such  an 
idea,  and  say,  that,  under  a  good  and  gra- 
cious monarch,  such  as  we  have  to  boast 
of,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  should  fre- 
quently be  aflbrded  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  our  representatives,  for  the 
power  of  re-election  has  often  been  most 
graciously  returned  before  its  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  constituents,  on  great  oc- 
casions; and  they  were,  on  the  last  disso- 
lution,expressly  desired,  from  the  throne, 
to  exercise  their  judgments  on  measures 
of  importance,  by  a  free  direction  of 
their  fresh  votes.   But,  in  one  part,  of  the 
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country,  where  I  was,  the  elective  power 
and  right  were  insidiously  wrested  from 
the  freemen  of  a  .populous  commercial 
city,  by  dexterous  artifice,  proceeding 
from  venal  motives,  in  which  the  provi- 
sions under  the  constitution  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  such  instances 
will  occur,  against  which  tliere  can  be 
no  provi,sion. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  rational 
and  irrational  ideas  of  parliamentary  re- 
form and  representative  amelioration, 
and  touched  upon  some  of  the  prominent 
features,  I  feel,  whilst  calling  to  mind  the 
value  of  your  pages,  reluctantly  obliged 
to  close  this  letter,  after  trespassing  at 
some  length  on  your  time  and  patience, 
and  shall.  Oil  another  occasion,  resume  the 
subject  or,  that  part  as  touching  the  ad- 
vantages or  the  reverse  of  long  or  short 
(septennial  or  triennial)  Parliaments.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  am  proud  to  remain,  with 
every  consideration  of  high  esteem. 

Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

Clifton,  30th  Jan.  J.  J.  W.  J. 

1810. 

POLITICAL  LITERATURE 


Truth  in  Pursuit  o/*  Wardle:  being  a 
Letter  addressed  to  Col.  G.  L.  Wardle, 
M.  P.  This  letter  contains  an  exposi- 
tion of  Col.  Wardle's  political  scheme 
of  introducing  Frenchmen  into  the 
National  Militia :  accompanied  by  the 
letters  of  some  Members  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  with  their  sentiments 
on  this  interesting  subject.  It  will 
also  detail  the  real  motives  which  have 
infliienced  Colonel  Wardle's  political 
career;  and  exhibit  him  in  his  true 
character,  a  government  contractor ; 
and  fully  explains  the  just  claim 
Colonel  Wardle  has,  to  be  considered 
a  most  honourable  man,  at  least  in 
the  modern  political  acceptation  of  the 
word  !  !  I 

Written  by  T.  Farquharson. 

**  When  interested  motives  induce  wicked  and 
clepraved  men  to  combine,  and  '  the  country 
swarms  with  swch  numbers  of  robbers  of  private 
^rharacter,  that  no  honest  or  good  man  is  safe ;' 
iris  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  his  country,  to 
eodeavour  to  undeceive  the  public." 

Alas, 'poor  Wardle!  where  will  thy 
exposure,  thy  degradation,  terminate  ? 
Through  what  new  scenes  of  infamy 
are  we  yet  to  trace  thy  foul  and  obscene 
progicis?  This  unhappy  being,  the  ob- 
ject of  every  good  man's  scorn,  the  as- 
sailant of  every  thing  great  and  vene- 


rable in  our  time-hallowed  Constitution^ 
complained,  the  other  day,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Westminster  rabble,  that  he 
had  been  calumniated!  Gracious  God! 
with  as  much  propriety  might  the  sooty^ 
African  complain,  that  his  skin  had  been 
cruelly  asserted  to  be  black!  To  calum- 
niate Wardle,  would  be  to  pass  the  ne 
plus  ultra  point;  for  he  has  himself, 
with  his  own  tongue,  by  his  own  hand 
and  deed,  affixed  the  seal  of  infamy  so 
indelibly  on  his  forehead,  that  ail  his  ef-» 
forts,  combined  with  those  of  his  asso- 
ciate gang  of  reformers — his  Burdetts 
his  CobbettS;,  his  Finnertys,  his  iVPCal- 
lums — can  never  restore  him  to  the  esti- 
mation from  which  he  ha-  fc^len.  It  is 
with  astonishment,  bordering  upon  dis- 
gust and  execration,  that  we  perceive 
that  there  are  members  of  a  certain  as- 
sembly, who  can  yet  sufler  the  personal 
defilement  of  sitting  on  the  same  seat 
with  this  wretched  outcast,  from  whose' 
tact  we  should  shrink  with  instinctive- 
horror  and  dismay.  Yet  it  was  but  the 
other  day,  that  this  lost  creature,  with, 
all  his  bloated  crimes  upon  his  head,  was. 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  first 
city  in  the  world!  Only  to  think  of  such 
things,  makes  the  blood  of  honest  men* 
run  cold,  and  curdle  in  their  veins. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  may  seem  a 
dear  publication;  but  it  is  cheap,  consi-». 
dering  the  crimes  which  it  discloses;  and 
when  it  is  known  that  the  unfortunate 
author — one  of  Wardle's  numerous  vic- 
tims— is  pining  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  gaol,"  incarcerated  through  the  im-^ 
maculate  Colonel's  means,  despoiled  of;'" 
his  property,  and  subject  to  the  priva- 
tions and  contumelies  inseparable  from, 
poverty  and  a  prison,  we  apprehend  its 
purchase  money  (three  and  sixpence) 
will  not  be  contemplated  with  a  grudg-». 
ing  eye.  Of  Mr.  Farquharson  we  know 
nothing,  beyond  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter now  in  ou(-  hands.  He  presents  his 
case  precisely  as  we  have  here  described 
it;  and,  should  liis  statement  be  incor- 
rect, the  object  of  his  attack  has  the- 
means  of  redress  in  his  power. 

We  war  not  with  the  dead;  nor  should 
the  benevolent  precept,  de  mortuis  nit* 
nisi  bomim,  be  violated  by  us,  did  we 
not  feel  that,  in  numerous  instances,  of" 
which  the  present  Is  one,  justice  de-^ 
mands  the  substitution  of  verum  for  bo- 
nuniy  of  rigid,  undeviating  truth,  for 
empty  flattery  and  praise, — M'Callum, 
with  a  brief  abstract  of  whose  character 
and  history  we  are  about  to  present  the 
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reader — M 'Galium,  the  notorious  author 
of  a  notorious  work,  misnomered  *'  Tra- 
vels in  Trinidad" — IVPCallum,  the  assas- 
sin-like persecutor  of  General  Picton — 
M'Calium,  the  friend  of  the  reforming 
Colonel,  died  not  many  days  ago.  For 
the  welfare  of  his  immortal  soul,  we  hope 
that,  ere  death  excluded  from  his  view 
all  sublunary  things,  he  had  repented  of 
his  manifold  crimes. 

"  Your  association  with  the  reptile 
styling  himself  Pierre  Franc  M'Callum, 
Esq.'^  says  Mr.  Farquharson,  addressing 
Col.  Wardle,  *'  admits  of  no  palliation — 
intimacy  with  so  abject  a  being  is  the 
height  of  contamination;  that  j^ou  should 
avail  yourself  of  so  foul  a  channel,  for 
an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  might 
possibly,  as  a  solitary  instance,  be  bare- 
ly tolerated — but  subsequent  famih'ar  in- 
tercourse, and  continued  intimacy,  pro- 
claim the  vile  avocations  which  could 
require  so  vile  an  agent,  and  bespeak  a 
parity  of  mind  attracted  by  similar  base- 
ness. 

"  Amongst  the  foibles  of  my  nature  is 
a    proneness    to    commiserate    distress, 
without  waiting  to  enquire  into  the  wor- 
thiness of  the  object,  and  I  may  add   a 
too  great  facility  in  attending  to  a  tale 
of  woe.     This  same  M'Callum  practised 
on  my  credulity,  but  ever  to  permit  him 
a  familiar  footing  was  utterly  impossible; 
I  thank  God  I  needed  not  the  services  of 
so  disreputable  a  minion.     As  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,  so  is  a  man   by  his 
company.     On  the  late  investigation  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared  that 
this    degraded    being    ranked    as    your 
friend.     This  pretender  lo  literature,  (for 
be  it  known  M'Callum  is  an  author)  has 
since  that  period   appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  your  private  secretary,  and  been 
actively  diligent  in  aiding  and  promul- 
gating  your  politics,    for  tlie  no    small 
edification  of  numerous  pothouse  clubs — 
you  havft  lately  identified  yourself  more 
closely  with,  him,  by  your  recent   em- 
ployment of  him,  during  your  legal  con- 
test with  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Wrights. 
• — It  was  not  the  first  time,  however,  that 
IVI'Callum  had  exhibited  as  a  mark  for 
the  finger  of  scorn,  in  a  court  of  jurispru- 
dence— neither  are  you  the  first  indivi- 
dual who  has  had  the  benefit  of  M'Cal- 
lum's  attendance  on  the  day  of  trial,  al- 
though the  results  of  his  aid  are  uniform- 
ly fatal ;  for  his  former  patron  and  em- 
ployer, the  celebrated  swindler,  Richard 
Andrews,  was,  like  yourself,  found  guil- 
ty, notwitbstandui^'  he  was  assisted  by 
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Esq.'* 


"I  have  already   stated   that   M'Cal- 
lum  was  not   unknown  to  me,   mW.  it  re- 
mains to  expl'din  how  I  becau:*^  rii^  dupe 
of  this  low  illiterate  feliow  :    ahi>u^    ti-e 
year  1806,  M'Callum  was  conhj,et:  /or 
debt,  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,   v.  here 
he  had  nearly  famished  for  want,  havincr 
been  upwards  of  fu'iy  hours  without  tast^ 
ing  food.     In  an  evil  hour  i  was  inform- 
ed of  this  miscreant's  distress,  and  that 
he  had  a  pregnant  wife,  participating  in 
his   wretched  lot;    careless  alike,    *' his 
merits  or  his  faults  to  scan,''  1   hastened 
to  relieve  him — not  ostentatiously,  but, 
nevertheless,   effectually.      Soon    mfter, 
his  viiscondiict  occasioned  Mr,  Jones,  the 
Marshal  of  the  King's   Bench,  to  com" 
mit  him  for  one  month  to  Horsemonger- 
lane,  the  county  gaol.    When  you  plant, 
with  3^our  own  hand,  a  twig  in  your  gar- 
den, henceforward,  from  you,  it  receives 
additional  cares.     I  had  already  interest- 
ed myself  in  this  man's  fate,  and  huma- 
nity   prompted    my    further    kindness. 
During  his  confinement  in  Horsemonger- 
lane,   I  hired  him  a  bed   to  lie  on,  and 
amply  supplied  him  with  food.     1  ^\en 
sent  him  wine  from  my  own  table,  as  be 
had  complained  of  temporary  illness.     I 
ministered  also  to  the  wants  "of  his  preg- 
nant wife ;  and,  in  short,  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expenge ;  on  his  emancipa- 
tion, finding  that  he   not  only   carried 
about  him  iiis  entire  wardrobe,  but  his 
all  of  worldly  goods,  I  expended  more 
than  twenty  pounds,  in  procuring  him 
cloaths,  &c.     The  return  this  monster  of 
ingratitude  has  made,  for  all  my  ill-be- 
stowed   kindness    has    been    unceasing 
abuse,  and  a  constant  endeavour  to  in- 
jure me,  iu  which  conduct  he  has  persist- 
ed   from   the   moment  he  imagined  my 
credulity  was  no  longer  to  be  imposed 
upon.     Soon  after  obtaining  his  liberty, 
M'Callum  abandoned  his  wife  and  child, 
and   the  poor  unfo.tunate  woman    now 
earns  her  hard  bread,  and  drags   on   a 
wretched  existence,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
common  menial.      -     -     -     -    -    -    , 

fTo  be  continued. J 
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STKICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PAELTAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Addi^ssed  to   the  Pebple  of  the  United  King- 
dom, &c. 


Quentcunque  miserum  viderisf  hominum  scias. 

Seneca. 

.*'  When  you  see  a  man  persecuted,  know  him 
foi*  a  fellow-man;" 

By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  IV. 

EnglisUmen  ! — There  are  men  in  the 
Opposition  so  impatientof  inferiority,  that 
the  ^ho-le  of  their  conduct  in  the  exist- 
ing Inquiry  is  a  species  of  revenge,  and 
they  persecute  Lord  Chatham,  not  be- 
cause retribution  i^due  to  justice,  bilt  be- 
cause a  sense  of  inferiority  perverts  and 
tortures  their  malignant  minds.  They, 
that  know  themselves  despised,  will  al- 
ways be  envious ;  and  still  more  envious 
and  malevolent  if  they  be  condemned  to 
act  their  political  parts  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  despise  them.  It  is;  not, 
therefore,  an  honourable  interest  for  the 
glory  of  the  nation  which  urges  the  Op- 
position to  violate  the  great  law  of  mutu- 
al l)enevolence.  Public  interest  requires 
^ome  noble  qualities,  not  universally  be- 
stowed. Public  4iiterest  can  dilTuse  it- 
self to  an  ioimensl!  compass,  and  is  sel- 
dom pursued  but  at  some  hazard  ;  but  to 
spread  suspicion,  fb  invent  calumnies,  to 
propagate  Scandal,  to  endeavour  at  emi- 
nence, not  by  raising  oneself,  but  by  ]'\i\\- 
ing  others  down,,  and  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  our  imaginary  superiority,  by 
interrupting  others  in  a  more  real  feli- 
city, req.uires  neither  talents,  nor  laboiir^ 


nor  courage,  nor  any  oth^r  qualities  than 
the  malice  and  ingratitude  which  dis- 
grace the  moral  character  and  brutalize 
the  human  heart. 

It  is  proven  from   the   history  of  all 
ages,  that  cruelty  and   ingratitude   have 
ever  been  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  those   w*ho  assume  to  themselves 
the   title   of  PATRIOT,  or   the  people's 
friend.     When  Czesar  extended  the  Ro-*. 
man  name  and  dominion  to  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  known  earth,  when  he  en- 
couraged agriculture  and  commerce,  pa- 
tronized letters,  and  multiplied  the  public 
wealth,  Brutus,   the  patriot,  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart !     When  Henry  IV.  regene- 
rated France,  banished   bigotry,  and  dif- 
fused the  light  of  reason  and  the  rays  of 
national    hope,    Ravaillac,    the,    patriot, 
blew  his  brains  out  in  the  street !     On  the 
same  principle, among  ourselves,  a  Straf- 
ford  perished,    and    a   Byiig    was    shot. 
Blood,  nothing  but  blood,  can  gratify  the 
cravings   of    disappointed    hopes.     Elad 
Cromwell    failed    in    rebellion,  his  head 
would  have  been  struck  oft"  at  a  stroke  : 
had    Nelson  lost  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
the  Patriots  would  have  petitioned  Par- 
liament to  have  him  shot  upon  his  quar- 
ter deck :  and,  had  Lord  Chatham  taken 
the   33,000  men  to  slaughter  under  the 
walls  of  Antwerp,  or  to  perish  in  the  pri- 
sons of  France,  (which  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  daring 
to  act  in  any  oth«r  manner  than  what  he 
did),  the   Patriots    of    our    Opposition 
would  have  had  him  lapidated  to  death! 
This  narrow  and  shameful  conduct  must 
ever   govern  the   opinions  of  those  who 
judge  of  public  men  by  the  issue  of  the 
enterprises  they  are  appointed  to'conduct. 
A^d,  lam  mortified  and  astonished^  that 
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Such  a  meretricious  mode  of  judging 
should  not  be  abhorred  by  us,Englishmen! 
who  boast  so  much  wisdom,  integrity, 
and  truth. 

To  proceed  regularly  in  clearing  up 
that  cloud  which  the  Opposition  hare 
thrown  over  the  measures  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, as  well  as  to  refute  the  aspersions 
they  cast  upon  that  nobleman's  friends,  is 
more  than  a  respect  for  the  privileges  oi 
Parliament  will,  at  present,  allow  me  to 
perform.  I  must  content  myself  by  en- 
deavouring to  set  a  point  or  two,  now  in 
darkness,  in  a  clearer  light.  And,  to 
effect  this  necessary  purpose,  I  fear  1 
shall  have  to  detain  your  attention,  at 
times,  on  subjects  which  appear  to  have 
no  analogy  to  the  question  in  dispute.  It 
is  however  necessary,  and,  although  di- 
gression, it  deserves  excuse. 

The  glorious  spirit  of  liberty  and  li- 
centiousness which  prevailed  after  the 
proceedings  of  Colonel  Wardle,  in  the 
last  Session,  gave  inexpressible  joy  to  the 
j>a f no/5  of  England  ;  they,  trusted  that 
their  redemption  was  accomplished,  and 
th^t  the  days  of  refreshing  were  come 
from  the   presence   and   power  of  their 


the  wide-wasting  reproach  of  malversa- 
tion and  peculation.     The  violent  party, 
actuated  by  avarice,  ambition,   egotism, 
and  want  of  virtue,  missed  no  opportu- 
nity to  give  force  to  the  prevailing  storm. 
Anarchy  was  their  harvest,  and  the  social 
system  was  all  comprehended  in  the  idea 
of    the    aggrandizement   of  themselves. 
Those  men,  swimming  ever  with  the  tor- 
rent, had  nothing  to  dread  from  its  vor- 
tex :  joining  ever  the  standard  of  the  ephe- 
meral leader,   possessing  no  thought  or 
reflection,  they  were  embarrassed  by  no 
principles   or  system;  and,  if  their  ani- 
mal sensation  was  kept  from  languor  by 
aquicksuccessionof  events,  they  demand- 
ed no  peace,   no  order,   no  society,  no 
country,  no  civilization,  no  government, 
no  King,  nor  no  God ! 

At  a  time  so  pregnant  with  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  political  turpitude,  an  expedi- 
tion was  destined  for  th«  continent,  and 
a  brother  to  the  very  man  to  whom  the 
Pfl!frio/s'attributeda//the  presumed  cala- 
mities which  are  said  to  desolate  the  na- 
tion for  the  last  twenty  years,  was  ap- 
pointed to  its  command!  It  naiarally 
followed,  that  Lord  Chatham,  the  brother 


politicallords  /  Representations  accord- of  the  immortal    Pitt,  was  instantly  ex- 
ingly,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  posed  to  all  the  obloquy  and  hatred  that 


poured  in  upon  him,  fraught  with  the 
strongest  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his 
vigilance  and  faithful  conduct;  a  conduct 
which  had  produced  such  miraculous  ef- 
fects, and  expressing  their  hopes,  that  there 
would  be  a   total  change  of  measures  as 


the  upright  conduct  of  his  noble  relative 
had  excited.  It  naturally  followed  that 
his  Lordship  should  be  insulted  by  ca- 
lumny, and  cried  down  as  the  most  un- 
fit person  of  the  empire  for  the  office  of 
Foreign   Commander  in  Chief!     Every 


well  as  of  men;  earnestly  requesting,  at  pernicious  event,  every  pertinacious  dis- 


f.<^ 


the  same  time,  his  most  strenuousendea 
deavours  to  promote  such  salutary  laws 
as  should  be  proposed,  in  order  to  restore 
the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Constitution, 
to  maintain  the  independency  in  Parlia- 
inent,  and  to  secure  the  country  against 
any  future  subjection  to  corrupt  and  offi- 
cial delinquencies.  And  more  particularly, 
to  have  a  strict  and  immediate  scrutiny 
made  into  the  causes  of  our  mismanage- 
ments, and  into  the  authors  of  abuses  so 
long  groaned  under,  in  order  to  revenge 
an  "  injured  people,^'  and  to  deter  future 
public  men  and  ministers  from  a  wanton 
"or  wicked  exercise  of  power. 

During  this  agitation  of  the  political 
atmosphere,  the  more  moderate  and  feel- 
ing part  of  the  Parliament,  consternated 
with  the  shock  of  opinion  which  was 
conducting  the  country  to  ruin,  or  treason 
to  the  icaiVold,  had  no  arms  but  their  in- 
tegrity to  oppose  to  this  anarchy  of  prin- 
iPJpte  ai)4therefcre  only  employed  them- 
jrqviDghQw  little  they  merited 


|4, 


aster  was  anticipated,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Expedition  was  predicted  and  ex- 
ulted IN,  previously  to  its  leaving  the 
British  ports.  The  flights  of  birds,  and 
the  orgies  of  the  magician,  prognosti- 
cated that  the  brother  of  a  Pitt  would  be 
attended  with  calamities,  and  the  array  he 
commanded  were  instructed  by  the  Op- 
position to  consider  themselves  as  men 
whom  the  Ministry  meant  to  disgrace, and 
to  decimate,  on  the  continent,  in  the  man- 
ner disastrous  legions  were  treated  at 
Rome  ! 

There  were  other  circumstances  which 
concurred  to  render  Lord  Chatham's  ap- 
pointment unpopular.  The  servicer 
which  his  Lordship  has  rendered  his 
country  have  operated  in  silence  ;  with- 
out ostentation,  he  never  sought  to  be 
greeted  in  the  market-place ;  without 
ambition,  he  never  exposed  himself  to 
the  multitude  on  the  platform  of  Palace- 
yard,  or  at  the  hustings  of  Covent  Gar- 
den.   He  wai  unkaQwa  to    the   people. 
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The  people  were  ignorant,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
consulted  him  on  every  important  occa- 
sion ;  that  many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  best  and 
most  successful  enterprises  were  of 
his  suggestion  ;  that  the  navy  made 
more  captures,  and  that  the  ordnance 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  dur- 
ing his  Lordship's  superintendnnce,  than 
were  ever  known  under  any  former  ad- 
ministration. Yes,my  countrymen  !  you 
were  indeed  ignorant  of  Lord  Chatham, 
you  were  ignorant  both  of  his  life  and  of 
bisections.  But  yoa  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  Cochrane,  a  Folkstone,  a 
Wardle,  a  Burdett;  you  also  know  one 
Finnerty,  one  Favell,  one  Waithman, 
one  Gale  Jones,  one  Cobbett, — and  why, 
let  me  ask  vou  ?    Because  vou  hear  them 

1  •  •  •  *' 

haranguing  in  public  places,  and  raking 
in  the  kennels  of  the  city,  to  gratify  the 
illicit  appetites  of  a  vitiated  populace. 
Yes,  this  is  the  reason  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  those  men.  But  you  will 
ever  be  ignorant  of  such  as  Lord  Chat- 
ham. He  whose  munificence  extends 
to  the  inhabitants  of  distant  fields  and 
villages,  and  who  sacrifeces  thousands  to 
humanity  without  any  other  evidence 
than  Providence,  dies  unknown  and  un- 
lamented :  while  he  who  bequeaths  a 
few  loaves  of  bread,  to  be  issued  from  a 
church,  has  his  name  blazoned  in  golden 
characters,  and  parochial  tears  are  shed, 
to  irrigate  the  turf  under  which  he  lies 
buried. 

Perhaps  of  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  your  disgrace,  as  a  people,  English- 
men, none  is  so  effectual  as  the  false  opi- 
nions you  are  instructed  to  entertain  of 
the  public  characters  of  the  nation. 
Thus,  he  who  leaves  an  annual  loaf  for  a 
pauper,  or  a  shoulder  of  mutton  to  annoy 
a  parish  by  the  clamour  of  a  weekly  bell, 
is  extolled  for  humanity;  and  thus,  he 
who  rises  in  the  forum,  or  stands  on  the 
head  of  a  tub,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a 
"  suffering  people/'  is  considered  by  you 
as  the  only  true  patriot,  the  only  man 
who,  in  cases  of  emergency,  should  be  re- 
lied upon.  Hence  all  your  errors,  hence  all 
your  admiration  for  some  men,  and  hence 
all  that  prejudice  and  malignant  hatred 
with  which  you  persecute  others.  I  shall 
prove  this  to  you.  Is  it  not  true,  that, 
some  shor(i  time  ago,  the  god  of  your  po- 
litical idolatry  was  Colonel  Wardle  }  And 
■what  has  Colonel  Wardle  proved  him- 
self to  be,  since  he  received  your  incense  .•* 
I  shall  not  say  that  he  has  proven  him- 
self a  traitor,  because  the  humanity  of 
the  laws  coustitute  a  libel  out  of  truth  j 


but  I  will  say,   in  the  face  of  the  law,  of 
God,  and   of  my  country,  that  whenever 
I  may  meetwirh  a  man  with  gore  upon 
his  mouth,  and  with  blood  upon  his  shirt, 
i  shall   arrest  him  as  a  murderer;  and, 
whenever  I  see  a  man  stabbing  a  nation, 
that  is  bleeding  from  every  pure,  for  the 
fate  of  Europe,  and   sucking  the  blood 
from   her  open    orifices,  1  may  not  call 
him  a  traitor  for  fear  of  the  Attorney- 
(Tcneral,  but  I  will  call  him  a  villain,  who 
is    a   stranger  to  honour,  to  freedom,  to 
morals,   to  religion,  to  virtue^  to  patriot- 
ism, and  to  truth. — And  who,  my  coun- 
trymen I  is  your  next  and  present  idol  ? 
Sir  Francis  Burdett !  is  he  not  ?  And  who, . 
have  you  ever  enquired  among  yourselves,' 
who  is  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ?  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,   saying  the   very  best  and  the 
least  of  him,  is  a  man  who  has  too  much 
foliy  to  have  any  fear,  too  little  thought 
to  have  any  doubt,  too   little  sensibility 
to  have  any  caution,  too  little  judgment 
to    hare    any  discrimination.      Memory 
and  imagination,   in  which  centre  all  hir, 
intellectual  faculties,  give  so  much  irrita- 
bility to  his  sensation,  that  it  precipitates 
him  into  perpetual  and  dangerous  action ; 
which,  like  the  precocious   blossoms  of 
the  spring,  paying  no  regard  to  the  sea- 
son and  the   times,  retards   the   fiuctiie- 
rous  autumn  to  another  revolution  of  tha 
globe,  and   makes  an  arid  waste,  not  a 
fruitful  garden  of  the  land.     This  is  the 
man  you  adorate.    I  say,  this  is  the  tnan," 
because  I  defy   the   best  friends   of  Sir 
Francis  not  to  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  my  portrait ;  and  I  assert,  that,  if  hi* 
biographers  do    not  form    his   character 
from  these  features,  they  are   infamous' 
sycophants,  who    propose   to    flatter    the 
man,    and     to    impose    upon    posterity. 
And  who  is  the  man  whom  you  perse- 
cute and   despise,  and  whom  you  excite 
your  representatives  to  arraign  and  con- 
demn }  It  is  my  Lord  Chatham  I  It  is  th& 
son   of  the  most  virtuous  legislator  that 
ever  lived,  and   the  brother  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesman  that  ever  floupsh*. 
ed ! — It  is  the  general  officer  who  had 
courage  to   decline  operations  which  he. 
knew  would  compromise  his  own  honour, 
but  to  save   the  armv  committed  to  his 
charge;  it  is  the  man,  in  short,  who  has 
rescued    from   death    and    imprisonment 
100,000    souls,    and  who  preserved    the: 
fleet    in    which    they  were    embarked. 
And  it  is  the  man  on  whom  the  Roman 
virtue  would  bestow  a  mural  crown,  for 
having  preserved   more  lives  than  ever 
were  before  seen  at  the  disposition  of  au 
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base  ingratitude  of  tlie  Opposition,  which 


inhabitant  of  this  earth  !  I  esteem  Lord 
Chatham  both  as  the  saviour  of  the  army, 
and  as  the  bravest  man  that  hisiory  has 
upon  record.  Lord  Cochrane  is  not 
brave  when  lie  e?;poses  his  frigate  to  con- 
flagraiion,  and  when  he  immolates  the 
crews  under  his  inamediate  command ;  but 
Lord  Chatham  is  surely  brave,  w  hen  he 
d^res  the  contempt  and  uidi^;'>a.tion  of 
his  country,  and  saves  an  atmy,,  soone: 
than  engage  it  m  a  contest  in  which 
be  saw  no  hope  to  succeed;.  Lord  Coch- 
ranees  road  to  glery  is  short;  he  vvho 
thrusts  his  head  into  the  jaws  of  a  lion, 
will  register  the  deed  in  the  records  of 
Fame:  the  Israelite  who  fluucr  himseli 
off  the  Monument  has  made  ihat  struc- 
ture the  Mausoleum  of  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual ;  but  Lord  Chatham's  path  to  dis- 
tinction is  circuitous  and  wearisome.  It 
resembles  that  of  IMoreau,  who  advanced 
to  eminence  and  military  divStinctjons,  b}'^ 
a  toilboaie  retreat  from  a  situation  con- 
nected with  so  many  unexpected  and  im- 
perious circumstances,  that  mankind  have 
united  in  con.'^jdering  him  the  bravest 
genera.1  of  the  present  or  of  any  i-brmer 
age.  Were  this  the  lim^  or  the  place,  I 
could  prove,  from  the  evidence  before  the 
House,  and  from  a  htcai  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  Scheldt,  that,  had  Lord 
Chatham  advanced  to  Antwerp,  either 
by  water  or  through  Flanders,  he  would 
have  had  his  army  cut  oiF  from  retreat, 
and  seen  himself  compelled  to  fight  an 
enemy  one  hundred  times  superior  in 
point  of  numerical  force.  And  I  also 
predict,  that  if  Lord  Chatham  be  censured 
for  the  magnanimity  and  prudence  he  so 
eminently  displayed  on  that  intricate  and 
perilous  enterprise, i^  tvill  compel  Lord 


niake^  a  crime  of  a  circumstance  of  which 
every  honourable  man  would  consider  a» 
a   cause   of  th/;   highest  exultation   and 
boast. — It  is  a' melancholy  proof  of  indi-- 
vidua!  degeneracy,  and,  i  fear,  of  nation- 
al vice,    i  he  inst  step  to  prostitution  is  in- 
gratitude. And  nothing  brands  the  Opposi- 
tion with  so  infivmous  amark,  asthe  ungra- 
cious pleasure  they  derive  from  the  grati- 
fications of  indolence  ta  superiors,  and  the- 
indulgence  of  contempt  to  the  dead!!!' 
Shameful  ingratitude  !    A  nan>e   hereto- 
fore    pronounced   with  mystery   by  the 
virtuous;    with    hatred   by  republicans, 
and  with  horror  by  tyrants,  is  now  men- 
tioned neither  with  reverence  nor  respect; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehension It  once  awoke,  would,  per- 
haps, ere  now,  be  effaced  from  the  records 
of  de(>arted  greatness  and  worth.      To 
Mr.  Pitt  you  owe  your  present  independ- 
ence Jt*  a  free  people ;  to  him  you  aie^ 
indebted  for  the  existence  of  your  go- 
vernment,   for  the   succession   of    your 
kmgs,  for  the  preservation  of  your  reli- 
gion, for  the  chastity  and  morals  of  your 
land,   and  for  the    aggrandizement  and 
wealth  of  your  empire  !  And  what  is  his 
reward  ?  Ingratitude,  oblivion,  reproba^ 
tion  or  contempt !  But  he  never  sought 
for  much.     For  all  these  inestimable  be- 
nefits, he  never  asked  any  reward  at  your 
hands.     He  desired  no   monument;    h« 
solicited  no  triumphs.     A  perpetual  com- 
raemoration,  an  eternal  memorial  of  his 
services,  was  the   sum  of  all   his  wishes. 
And  these   you  deny  him.     O   English- 
men !  where  is  gratitude,  where   is  jus- 
tice ?  Let   his  triumphs,  I   implore  voit, 
let  all    his  ensigns  of  honour,  his  monu- 
Welllngion  to  sacrifice  the  arwy  now  underlmeuis  of  glory,  all  orations  in  his  praise. 


his  command.  For,  if  the  character  of 
commanders  is  to  be  estahliabed  by  par- 
liament, and  to  be  formed,  from  events, 
commanders  must  become  rash  instead 
Qf  brave,  and  plunge  into  every  danger 
to  preserve  a  reputation,  or  to  immortid- 
ise  a  name.  This  conduct  of  the  Oppo- 
.^jition  is  of  the  most^  ruinous  kind.  They, 
•w<ho  set  no  estimation  upon  prudence  or 
upon  blood,  are  enemies  of  the  human 
?\ace,  and  the  most  dangerous  citizens  of 
ii^  free  state.  Englishmen!  such  persons 
are  of  a  black  character — do  you  beware 
of  such  ! 

,  Ifi  reverting  once  more  to  the  principal 
spring  from  which  has  flown  the  chief 
stream  ofvirulence  against  Lord  Chatham, 
I  mean  his  affinity  to  Mr.  Pitt,  I  cannot 
ayojd  expressing  my  indignation  at  the 


be  constructed  in  your  minds.  Let  them 
be  there  deposited  and  preserved.  Mute 
honours,  and  silent  memorials  of  glory, 
the  reward  of  common  services,  affect 
him  not.  He  wished  them  not.  In  your 
memory,  O  countrymen  !  in  your  memo- 
ry alone  let  his  glory  live ;  upon  your 
tongues  let  it  be  displayed;  and  in  the 
justice  of  your  and  posterity's  records, 
let  it  gather  strength  from  time,  and 
flourish  in  immortality. 

But  the  cause  of  your  ingratitude  is 
because  his  services  were  silent,  and  dif- 
fused their  influence  with  gentle  progress 
throughout,  the  land.  You  should  know 
that  there  is  a  ffreat  difference  between 
the  successes  of  war  and  those  services 
which  he  rendered  to  your  country.  The 
general  and  the  warrior  can  succeed  on- 
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iy  by  the  slaughter  or    enthrahnent  of j offspring  of  that  accident  and   chance; 

*  "  which  direct  the  operations  of  ambilion, 
ajid  the  schemes  of  impudence  and  inso- 
lence. 

The  motives  which  govern  the  Oppo*. 
sition,  in  all  their  nefarious  proceedings, 
have  been  made  evident;  but  the  cause  of 
your  animosity  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  to 
otuer  (ristinguished  statesmen,  is  not,  to 
yvu,  sufficiently  conspicuous.  English- 
men !  it  is  the  herd  of  vain,  interested, 
or  ambitious  wr<iers,  who  substitute  in- 
flammable dogma  to  dubious  disquisition', 
that  corrupt  your  iuiderstandings,  and  en- 
danger the  progress  and  repose  of  society. 
And  1  call  upon  the  Britisn  Juries,  in  the 
sacred  names  of  trutii  and  universal  goodj 
to  check  the  licentiousness  of  those,  who 
would  set  fire  to  the  city,  whft  would  vend 
poison  to  the  whole  nation,  to  obtain 
tlie  means  of  intoxicating  themselves  »^^ 
and  who,  to  procure  the  sale  of  a  paper 
or  a  pamphlet,  would  promote  the  gene* 
ral  bankruptcy  of  their  native  land  !  The 
supporters  of  faction  have  no  debtor  or 
creditor  account  in  their  calculations;  all 


their  enemies.  The  statesman  by  the 
advantages  secured  by  his  wisdom  to  the 
community.  It  should,  therefore,  be  your 
especial  care,  that,  while  the  successes  of 
such  men  procure  for  them,  as  in  the  re^ 
cent  and  honourable  in^taiu'e  of  Lord 
Wellington,  the  most  solid  advant;\ge?, 
his  services  may  not  eventually  esc:  -tr 
your  memory-  He  often  secu  td  yo\> 
against  the  impious  and  abominable, 
machinations  rsl"  your  enemies;  do  you 
then  ta^ke  the  same  precautions  in  regard 
to  his  merit,  and  display  that  regard  in  a 
perpetual  veneration  for  every  branch  ol 
his  illustiious  family. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  either  from 
the  motto  to  this  Stricture,  or  from  any 
observations  that  I  have  made,  that  i  ap- 
prehend there  exists  in  Lord  Chatham's 
enemies  the  power  of  doing  vioh  nee  to 
his  person.  Great  is  the  defence  he  has 
in  the  friendship  of  the  virtuous  ;  a  de;- 
fenre  that  I  am  assured  will  never  fail 
him.  Great  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
his  perpetual,  though  silent  defender. 
And  great,  so  great,  indeed,  the  force  of 
conscience,  no  man  can  abuse  that  mo- 
nitor, without  anticipating  that  violence 
for  him,  by  a  manifestation  of  his  pur- 
pose. There  is,  beside,  my  countrymen  I 
a  spirit  in  the  name  of  Pitt,  which  scorns 
to  yield  to  the  most  daring  Opposition  ; 
such  a  spirit,  as  courts  the  attack  of  the 
infamous  and  abandoned.  But,  if  a  host 
of  public  enemies  should  oppose  their 
united  force  to  his  single  person,  the 
care  of  his  safety  would  then  be  your 
most  honourable  duty.  In  every  case, 
Englishmen  !  you  are  to  consider  his  own 
particular  services,  and  that  he  is  the 
brother  of  a  ?«a«  who  had  the  virtue,  and 
the  courage,  to  set  at  nought  the  strength 
and  malice  of  millions  ;  and  to  incur  the 
must  laborious,  unremitting,  and  immi- 
nent dangers,  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation of  your  religion,  your  proper- 
ty, your  laws,  rights,  and  liberties! 

Nor  has  Lord  Chatham's  private  life 
ever  disgraced  his  public  character;  if 
possible,  it  has  been  the  ornament  and 
dignity  of  his  elevation  ;  and  I  hope,  in 
such  a  degree,  that  if  his  services  to  the 
state  must  necessarily  be  pursued  by  the 
obloquy  of  envy,  those  efforts  will  recoil 
upon  itself,  and  serve  eventually  to  bright- 
en his  glory.  In  brief,  his  deportment, 
on  every  occasion,  bears  a  reference  to 
his  name  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
appears  the  result  of  uniform  and  fixed 


their  arrangements  are  made  on  that  side 
only  where  they  find  their  interest,  and 
they  urge  you  to  immediate  action,  though 
the  question  involve  the  very  existence 
of  civil  society,  and  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal good. 

Dangerous  fanatics,  of  every  denomina* 
tion,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
should  be  suppressed,  if  their  dogmatic 
and  inflammatory  writings  and  harangues 
endanger  the  happiness  of  society.  You 
tell  me  the  Oppo.siiion  have  hovest  inten- 
tions !  I  demand  of  you,  what  atonement 
can  good  intentions  offer  to  injured  na- 
ture. The  fanatic,  who,  perverting  the 
order  of  cause  and  efi'ect,  deranges  the 
harmony  of  the  world,  and  checks  the 
improvement  and  enjoyments  of  life,  is 
a  monster,  whom  every  man  should  per- 
secute. I  conjure,  then,  in  the  holy  name 
of  civilization,  I  conjure  the  civil  powr 
ers  of  this  nation  to  repel  fanalici>m,  to 
hold  the  reins  of  justice,  at  this  awful 
cri.>is,  with  a  firm  hand,  to  suppress  alj 
kinds  of  popular,  iiHeo??5/ifMf^dassemblieSj 
all  inflammatory  efforts  of  the  press,  to 
bind  the  passions  of  mankind  \Vith  the 
strong  ligatures  of  authority,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  liberate  their  reason  in  the 
salutary  and  unbounded  latitude  of  mo-» 
ral  and  disquisitive  religion  and  philoso- 

People  of  England!  I  have  instruc* 
tion,  but   no  flattery  to  address  to  you; 


principles  of  wisdom  and  yirtue ;  not  the]  Respect  the  Servants  of  his  Ma 
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JESTY.— Above   all,  REGARD  YOUR 
SOYEi{EiGx\    A6   THE   ONLY   SUP- 
PORT OF  YOUR  NATIONAL  EXIST- 
ENCE! He  is  the  guardian  of  your  hap- 
piest sphere.     lie  is  <he  principal  wheel 
of  your  political   machine.     The  wheel 
-is  old,  it  is  true,   but  if  you  preserve  the 
clogs  from  being  worn  ottby  the  friction 
of  credulity,  superstition,   or  atrocity,  it 
jriay  yet  perform  many  a  proi'itable  revo- 
lution,  and  secure  to  you  a  continuance 
of    that  prosperity  which   you  have  for 
ten  centuries  so  eminently  enjoyed. 
5      Such  tire  the   rctlections  to  wiiich  the 
reported  proceedings  of  your  Piu  liamcnt 
:i)iave  this  week  given  birth.     Nor  have  I 
anj^  ttiing  more  to  add,  than  a  letribuiioo 
I  owe  to  justice,    and  to   a    gentleman, 
whose  feeliuijs   I  unintentionally  injured 
in  my  Second  Siricture.     After  passing  a 
jneriied  euiogium  on  young  Mr.  Verno;i, 
I  censured  bun   for   coming   into  Pailia- 
jtient  through  the  influence  of  an  Oppo- 
sition n«'bleman.     I  since  learn,  that  his 
..political  integrity  accords  w  th   the   ex- 
tent of  his  talents,  and  that  when  he  acts 
with  the  Opposition,   he   is  governed  by 
the  principles  or  impulse  of  his©un  mind. 
I  trust  that  this  acknowledgment  will  re- 
instate me  in   the  good  opinion   of  Mr. 
Vernon  ;  and  that,  from  this  afonemeni; 
you,  my  countrymen,  will  be  convinced, 
when  I  tell  you,  to  "  ref^ard  a  man  perst- 
cuted,.as  a  fellow  man,"  that  I  am  mysed 
incapable  of   persecution    and   injustice, 
and   that   I  found  my   claim   to  your  at- 
jtenlion  to, these  Strictures,  upon  the  IM- 
PARTIALITY   and     HONOURABLE   MO- 
TIVES by  \^hich  they  are  composed. 
.    Feb.  19,1810.  .  .    Albion. 

ON   THE    PROGRESS    OF  TREASON   IN 
,  THE  MASK  OF  REFORM*. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 

Sir,— It^is  truly  astonishing  to  reflect, 
Ihat  what  has  bten  held  in  abhorrence  by 
*iine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  Islaiitj, 
J)ut  a  few  years  ago,  should  now  become, 
not  only  a  matcer  of  inditlVrence  to  many, 
but  an  object  of  desire  to  a  hu  ge  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.  Innovation' — or,  in 
plain  English,  A  Change  of  Govern- 

♦  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  gre^t  coiiiciHecce  of  sentiment  in  many  parts 
of  this  letter,  ai^d  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
Stricture  of  Albion.  It  is  a  matter  <f  exulta- 
tion to  the  Editor  to  fi  id  that  a  unaiiimity  of 
opinion  prevails  amonwst  his  readers  and  Corre- 
fipotideiits,  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  li- 
pentiousuess  of  the  Fress,  and  the  intentions  of 
jhe  Refornaers  have  arrived. 


MENT.  The  delusion  of  French  princi' 
pies  was  done  away  from  the  minds  of 
all  lovers  of  order  and  goodness,  by  the 
horrors  of  its  attendant  crimes  and  cala- 


mities; how  then  has  this  change  of  sen- 


timent  been   produced    amongst  us,  and 
why  do  we  now  wish  to  obtain  what  we 
have  so  lately  and  successfully  struggled 
to   avoid  ?     JNothing   has  occured  to   ob* 
literate  the  evils  that  marked  every  step 
of  the   Revolution  in  France,    nor   have 
any    events   taken  place  to  sofien  the  n'» 
reparable  miseries,  which  it  has  occasion- 
ed  over  the  Continent  of  Europe.     How 
is  the  infatuation   we  are  bewildered  m, 
to   be   accounted  for  ?  and  1  may  as  pro- 
perty   ask,  how    i,-,    it  that  Government 
does  not  now   check  the  seditious  efforts 
of  the  Illuminati,  as  it  did   when  they 
were  members  of  Corresponding  Societies? 
— The  matter  cannot  be  disguised.     Re- 
form  is  tlie  stalking  horse  of  disloyalty 
wiih  the  disatieced   in  England,  as  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  was,  with  the 
Rebels  in  Ireland  ;  and,  sooner  or  later> 
it   wdl   assume    the    same   hostile  form : 
This   IS  a  must  melancholy  and  alarming 
consideration.  Mi'.  Blagdon  ;  particularly 
for  men  who  have  acqiured  a  competen- 
cy  by  their  industry,  or  have  families  to 
bring  forward   in   tue  world  ;  but,  in  the 
divided    state    into    which    PARTY   .has 
plunged   us,  I  very  much  fear  the  evil  is 
unavoidable  ! 

There  is  no  pains  nor  expence  spared 
to  disseminate  disafiection  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  alienate  them  from  their  duty 
to  the  Throne,  and  their  reverence  to 
the  Church. — Talents  and  literature  are 
prostituted,  and  purchased  by  the  Orleans 
of  the  present  time,  to  sow  sedition  among 
the  multitude;  and  this  is  so  effectually  done 
by  the  numerous  periodical  papers  now 
published  by  these  unprincipled  hirelings, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  single 
village  in  the  kingdom  toescape  contami- 
nation ;  therefore,  it  behoves  every 
true  patri  't,  every  loyal  and  religious 
British  subject,  in  whatever  station  he 
may  be  in,  to  exert  himself  in  encoura- 
ging publications  of  an  opposite  tenden- 
cy,, and  opposing  the  diabolical  designs 
of  these  wicked  men;  whicli,  if  not 
speedily  checked,  must  soon  be  met  in 
a  most  formidable  shape  indeed  ! 

The  danger  that  threatens  us  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
veterate we  ever  had  to  contend  with,  can- 
not be  coniemplated  without  some  unea- 
sy apprehensions;  but  these  are  the  regrets 
of  generous  minds  in  the  cause  of  huma" 
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nity,  and  not  the  fears  of  a  brave  people, 
for  the  issue  of  a  contest  with  foreign  in- 
vaders. No,  Sir,  it  is  the  parricidal 
stroke  of  her  own  unnatural  children  that 
Great  Britain  has  to  fear  ;  wiiich,  like 
the  dagger  of  Brutus,  is  ready  to  give 
the  mortal  stab,  whenever  their  country 
shall  have  to  struggle  with  any  inevitable 
misfortune. 

If  the  accounts  which  are  given  in  the 
newspapers  are  at  all  to  be  credited,  these 
Traitors  are  become  as  audacious  in 
their  proceedings,  at  this  day,  as  they 
Here  in  committee  and  corresponding 
times;  and  from  the  open  and  universal 
publicity  of  their  democratical  princi- 
ples, are  far  more  to  be  dreaded.  The 
PLOT  is  divested  of  secrecy.  Confiden- 
tial letters  to  Societies, *^and  whisper- 
ing communications  among  sworn  associ- 
ates, have  now  given  place  to  open  de- 
clarations against  Government ;  and  the 
treason  whicii  was  then  in  a  great  mea- 
sure confined  to  a  revolutionary  party,  is 
now  openly  addressed  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  its  baneful  influence  diftused 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  by  means  of 
pestiferous  newspapers. 

Albion's  addresses  to  our  infatuated 
countrymen,  which  grace  your  excellent 
Register,  do  him  great  honour;  and,  I 
think,  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  most 
happy  effects.  They  are  caUs  on  all 
men,  who  value  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  orderly  society ;  who  feel  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  their  relatives, 
friends,  and  fellow  subjects;  and  who  are 
influenced  by  that  divine  principle, 
which  teaches  us  "to  do  good,  and  es- 
chew evil.''  These  will  answer  his  call, 
and  boldly  step  forward,  in  defence  of  every 
thing  dear  and  sacred; — "  In  defence  of 
all,  for  which  good  men  would  wish  to 
live.''  But,  Mr.  Blagdon,  if  we  reflect 
for  a  moment,  that  the  miliion  are  daily 
supplied  with  seditious  puhhcdiUons,  exe- 
cuted with  consummate  talents  and  impo- 
&ing  plausibility  ;  we  shall  find  that  some- 
thing  more  than  words  will  be  wanting 
to  check  this  wide-spreading  evil,  which 
has  been  systematically  carried  on  for 
some  years,  and  has,  at  length,  warped 
the  public  mind  from  the  line  of  rectitude 
and  truth.  Besides,  the  number  of  news- 
papers, &c.  &c.  against  Government, 
with  which  the  press  is  daily  groaning, 
so  far  exceeds  those  in  its  defence,  and 
are  so  industriously  circulated  among  the 
middling  and  lower  classes,  that  the  laud- 
able efforts  of  the  few,  who  write  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  the  Constitution,  are 


in  a  manner  unknown  to  them  ;  not  only 
from  the  scarcity  of  publications,  but  al- 
so from  their  want  of  proper  patronage 
— the  countenance  and  recommendation 
of  the  great. 

All  Newspapers,  Registers,  &c.  are 
considered,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
to  be  Ministerial,  or  Anti^Ministeriat, 
terms  which  may  now  be  justly  interpret- 
ed, FOR  and  AGAINST  the  existing  go- 
vernment. Some  few  of  the  daily  Mi- 
nisterial Papers  are  said  to  be  under  the 
pay  of  Government ;  whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but,  allowing  it 
to  be  true,  I  sincerely  wish  there  were 
many  more  of  them ;  for,  surely,  money 
could  not  be  better  laid  out,  than  in  un- 
deceiving the  people,  and  attaching  them 
firmly  to  their  King,  Country,  and  the 
Constitution.  The  Anti- Ministerial  pa- 
pers  are  known  to  be  under  the  pay  and 
patronage  of  two  parties;  one  of  which 
is  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion ;  the,  other,  regardless  of  what  may 
happen,  is  striving,  at  all  hazards,  to  place 
the  administration  of  the  government  in 
the  most  odious  light  to  the  people,  be- 
cause they  want  their  p/«cejr,  and  it  is  the 
places  only ;  for  we  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  modesty  would  de- 
ter them  from  saying  (after  the  experi- 
ence they  have  lately  had),  that  the  ^o- 
nour  and  interest  of  the  nation,  by  being 
again  placed  in  their  hands,  would  be 
better  managed  than  it  now  is,  by  the 
present  Ministry.  That  the  Opposition 
papers  are  so  numerous,  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  accounted  for,  by  their  ser- 
ving the  purposes  of  two  parties,  whose 
diflerent  views,  in  the  support  and  circu- 
lation of  these  papers,  unfortunately  meet 
in  that  point  which  tends  to  create  dis- 
affection and  ruinous  disorder. 

The  Press,  which  might  have  been 
made  the  vehicle  to  convey  the  antidote 
as  well  as  the  poison  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  sup- 
ported by  the  purses  of  individuals  for 
that  salutary  purpose ;  whereas,  many 
have  paid,  and  are  at  this  time  paying, 
largely,  for  its  destructive  working.  And 
here,  Mr,  Blagdon,  I  must  revert  to  the 
subject  of  my  former  letters,  and  say  a 
word  or  two  in  elucidation  of  the  princi- 
ple I  there  advanced,  which  may  be  com- 
prised in  this  short  sentence — The  faie 
of  Great  Britain  depends  on  the  conduct 
of  her  nobility. — This  position  is  proved 
by  the  simple  fact, — that  the  morals  of  a 
people  are  formed  on  the  example  set 
tiiem  by  their  i^iperiors;  and  this  truth. 
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one  would  think,  is  sufficient,  to  make  an 
everlasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
titled  men,  and  to  intluence  all  lUeir  ac- 
tions. When  a  man  of  RANK  speaks  of 
his  SOVEREIGN  with  indifiereiice, — of 
RELIGION  contemptuously, —  or  of  the 
:ESTAELISHED  COVERNa^fENT  of  his 
country  with  disapprobation,;  he  not  on- 
ly disgraces  himself,  and  the  ORDER  to 
which  he  belongs,  but  he  leads  the  unde- 
signing  populace  into  the  commission  of 
his  premeditated  oli'ence. 

What  ^  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
.true  nobility,  and  even  from  common 
,9ense  and  prudence,  have  the  reported 
proceedings  in  Parliament  lately  evinced, 
in  the  association  of  LoRDS  with  a  man 
W'ho  has  repeatedly  avowed  himself  the 
enemy  of  all  established  order !  Is  it  frooD 
the  pupil  of  Parson  Home,  the  advocate 
jof  the  traitor  Despard,  and  the  friend  of 
mutinous  sailors,  that  these  young  Lords 
can  expect  to  derive  honour  ?  If  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  should  evef  be  able  to 
accomplish  his  threat,  and  tear  the  Red 
JBook  to  pieces,  I  cannot  see  how  any 
Lords  couid  be  benefited  by  its  destruc- 
.tion;  nor  can  I  perceive,  should  his  in- 
sults to  Parliament,  which  are  in  the  true 
Oliverian  style,  be  the  mean=;  of  remo- 
ving the  bauble,  as  the  mace  has  be.en 
termed  by  the  reformers  of  old,  (once 
more)  from  the  House,  that  any  advan- 
tage could  accrue  tp  them  from  such  an 
event  taking  place.  Oh  PiTT  ! — truly 
Tjoble  without  a  title  !  how  would  thy 
loyal  ^eart  have  been  fjred  with  indigna-  feelings  of  the  populace  of  this  country. 


titude,  and  duty,  biotd  the  g"reflf  in  the 
strongest  manneiytp  .s.upport  it,  against 
all  innovatori^,  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  J.  A. 

York,  Feb.  16,1810. 

Tr-E  Catholic  Sjjttler! — In  the 
phy^caj  W(>rid,  occuuc^pes  of  a  serious 
or  violent,  natur/^^  are  usudiy  predicated 
by  certain  elementary  comrnolions, 
which  serve  as  prognostics  ol  the  events 
which  succeed.  The  seaman  is  aware  of 
an  approaching  storm  by  the  hue  and  un- 
diilauons  of  the  aqueous  body  whicl^ 
ivupports  his  fragile  ba>"k,;as  vv;eill  as  tl»ei 
agitated  courses  Ojf  the  animals  of  which 
it  is  the  element.  In  moral  operations, 
also,  all  violent  results  a^re  indicated  by 
corresponding  symptom?,  and  in  tl)e  ac- 
tivity and  simgl.Laneous  motions  of  rhe 
whole  body  of  Irish  Catholics,  wq  may 
be  convinced  that  tliey  look  forward  to 
some  extraordinary  coast (juences.  It  is 
my  opinion,  as  well  as^hcirs,  ih^it  the  bu-t 
siness  will  in  a  few  months  be  settled, 
A^id  thaugh  the  Demagogue  iafely  as- 
sured us  that  it  js  settled  already,  yet  if  he 
really  wished  to  persuade  himself  and  his 
*'  undeceived  clerg:ymen  of  the  Church  of 
"England,'^  thai  matters  have  gone  as  far 
as  they  could  wish,  it  is  but  too  certain  that 
the  day  of  disappointment  is  at  iiand. 
In  such  a  contest  as  that  which  is  ap- 
proaching, it  is  evjdent  that  the  Catho- 
lics and  their  disaffecied  supporters  will 
o»nit  rio  opportunity  of  working  upon  the 


tion,  at  hearing  such  contemptuous  lan- 
guage said  to  haye  been  rjmade  use  of 
against  the  great  legislative  b  )dy  of  the 
nation.  Order  I  Thy  patriotic  sou! 
5*'0uld  have  made  that  call  felt,  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  Member  who  had  neard  it 
But  what  did  this  repeated  call  produce  ? 
jPiji^,  disgrace,  or  seveie  animcfdversion  ? 
^0,  nor  contrition  neither;  bu!,  it  did 
produce  //m/,  for  wJiich  the  insjuit  was 
made— a  general  cinulaiion  throughout 
the  country,  of  the  darm{^s  of  a  leader 
of  di  faction  against  the  goijiernment !  II 

To  conclude,  Sir,  Grandeur  should 
reflect,  that  hereditary  honours,  large  do- 
jTiains^  and  princely  palaces,  are  preser- 
yed  by  the  present  existing  laws,  in  their 
original  splendour ;  and  1  fervently  pray 
to  God  chey  rnay  pontinue  so,  Xq  the  la- 
test posterity.  Innovations  in  a  governr 
mci't  iv.jidef  which  mcu  hi^ve  risen  to 
greatness  (however  trivial  they  may  ap- 
pear) must  h<'  \'»  thevn  hazardou:>,  end 
inight  be  fatal  5  therefore,  interest,  gr^- 


by  all  manner  of  appeals  to  their  g«ne- 
r.ous  passions,  in  which  the  preposterous 
nature  of  their  claims,  the  political  con- 
sequences which  I  hey  intend  should  re- 
sult from  them,  if  conceded,  and,  above 
all,  the  abominable  superstition,  abser- 
dity,  andeven  blasphemy  of  their  tenets, 
v\ill  be  totally  kept  from  our  view. 
When  the  various  engines  which  these 
people  have  at  their  command  are  con- 
sidered, it  must  be  instantly  perceived, 
that,  as  far  as  falsehood  and  duplicity  can 
be  exerted  to  second  their  intentions,  they 
vvill  be  strenuously  called  into  action, 
and  the  eiliect  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
ellijrts.  Indeed,  not  a  day  now  passes 
without  the  insertion  of  articles  in  the 
JacobiM  prints  of  England  and  Ireland, 
calculated  to  induce  a  belief  that  the 
resiotance  which  is  oppoiied  to  the  ar- 
rogant pretentions  of  these  people  is 
both  impolitic  and  cruel !  And  how  can 
we  doubt  that  such  audacious  assertions 
will  bs  credited,  when  we  observe  that 
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every  man  has  the  question  before  his  eyes 
according  to  the  J  a(obmv€Vi<\  on  of  it ;  but 
no  Mile  has  a  British  or  Constitutional 
answer — the  poison  is  laid  upon  every 
bouy^s  tal:le^  but  an  antidote  in  unkupwn. 
For,  to  insingiate  that  the  question  has 
already/  been  answered,  and  that  nothing 
new  can  be  ha  d  upon  it,  is  equivalent  to 
an  admission  that  the  Catholics  must 
gain  their  point.  To  be  sure,  ifthewowe/- 
ti/  of  any  refutation  of  the  Catholic  te- 
nets be  de.scanted  upon,  we  may  assert 
*t  oncC;  that  old  John  Fox,  who  wrote  io 
the  time  of  Q,uecn  Elizabeth,  compre- 
hended, in  his  three  ponderous  foJio  vo 


magogue  said,  which  would  put  the  loyal 
Piot.cstact,  in  jjooint  of  irrefragable  argu- 
ment, upon  a  proud  leve'  v/ith  the  sedu- 
ced contender  for  i\\e  justice  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholic  ! — But  \\h<^n  the 
Demagogue  nad  the  rppudence  to  assert 
that  the  business  wcls  5e/f/ec?,  astonish- 
ment and  indignati(in  alternateh?-  per- 
vaded my  mind.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
keeping  my  readers  in  suspense,  during 
eight  or  ten  vveeks,  or  tg,nlnUsing  t'.iem 
by  the  occasional  insertion  of  deuched 
portions  of  those  Letters,  I  resolved  upon, 
publishing  them  altogether,  without  ati- 
hour's  delay  ;  in  case  any   one   of  such 


lumes  of  m;;rtyrdoni,  every  fact  that  the 'readers  had  been  seduced  to  sympathise 
Protestant  can  stand  in  need  of,  to  render j  with  ihe  pretendedly-opptessed  body  of 
bim  the  determined  opponent  of  the  Ca-I  individuais  who  are  sowing  the  seeds  of. 
tholics^  p.etenslons,  either  at  the  present,  civil  discord  in  the  sj-ter  isle,  that  his 
or  an\''  tucure  period;  but  although  there  eyes  plight  be  opened,  and  he  might  be 
have  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  |*' ?/«<i^c^itW/''  Had  there  not  been  a  dis- 
pute amongsc  the  journeyman  printers  of 
London,  which  has  put  a  temporary  stop 
to  business  in  general,  these  six  letters 
should  have  been  before  the  public  in  as 
dispersed  abroad,  and  its  eifecls  bave  many /^0M^A•  after  my  last  notification,  as 
evaporated  from  the  mind:  so  that,  if  al^Jays   have    since   elapsed!    At   present. 


years  been  published  many  a  waggon 
load  of  different  dissertations,  on  the  "ve- 
ry point  that  is  now  «j>  forcibly  demand- 
ing   our    attention,    yet    the    matter    is 


man,  who  may  be  influenced  by  the  spe 
cious  and  insidious  reasons  which  the  Ca 


however,  I  have  the  gratification  to  an- 
nounce that  this  Ut?3rary  Settler  is  pub- 


tholics  adduce  in  behalf  of  their  ciairns, :  lished,  and  may  be  had  at  my  Offices,  or  at 
\vere  to  ask  another  why  they  oi/ght  not 
to  obtain  them,    it  is  fifty  to  one,  that 
the  latter  could  not  give   him  any  plau- 
sible aiis  we  r;  and  the  CrttAo/zc  question,! from  which  Reasons  are   deduced  which 


anv  bookseller's  under  the  following  title: 
An    HISTORICAL     and  p,oi,itical 
View  of  the  CATHOLIC  RELIGION; 


as  It  is  called,  like  all  other  topics  in 
which  the  populace  take  part  against  the 
Governmenty  is  exultingly  proclaimed  by 
its  partizans  to  be  incontrovertible  ! 

I  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  my  readers  a  rapid  sum- 
mary of  my  sentiments,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Botley  Demagogue,  on  this 


must  peremptorily  compel  every  thinking 
Man  to  combat  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Irish  who  are  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  in 
a  Series  of  Letters,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lor4 
Grenville  ;  from  Albion/' 

It  may  happen  that  some  of  my  read- 
ers may  conceive  that  the  Pamphlet,  or 
I  should  rather  say  the  volume,  which   is 


important  subject;  and  it  was  my  inten-  here  so  seriously  recommended   to   their 


tiou  to  make  this  Register  the  vehicle  of 
constant  reference  to,  aud  comment  on, 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  I  bad 
just  contemplated,  with  exultation,  six 
impressive  and  animated  Letters  to  Lord 
Grenville,  for  whicb  I  am  indebted  to 
the  masterly  pen  of  my  indefatigable 
correspondent  Albion  ;  they  seemed  to 
me,  even  with  due  allowance  for  my  par- 
tiality, to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra;  as  tbey 
embraced  net  only  the  history,  but  the 
political  exposition  of  the  matter:  it 
seemed  that  this  was  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanting  at  the  p»-esent  cri- 
tical period  to  settle  men's  minds.  It 
appeared  admirably  calculated  to  con- 
^  Tey  that  information,  '*  within  the  com- 
V  pass  of  an  hour's  reading,''  as  th€  Pe-, 


notice,  contains  the  usual  portion  of  com- 
mon-place sentences  on  the  grand  sub- 
ject v/hich  now  agitates  tiie  empire,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  recapitulation  of  wh^it 
has  been  an  hundred  times  promulgated. 
They  will  find  themselves  mistaken  : — it 
is  what  I  have,  in  an  eccentric  moment, 
when  ridiculing  the  threats  of  the  Botley 
Demagogue,  described  it  to  be — viz.  the 
Seltler !  If  the  statements  contained 
iii  this  tract  were  to  bex'ome  known 
throughout  the  country,  I  would  ask  any 
dispassioncUe  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  what  he  can  adduce  to  controvert 
the  facts  and  reasoning  which  are  here 
brought  forward  ?  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
they  are  2/?ianswerable;  as  they  strike  at 
tlie  very  foundations  of  the  claims  of  the 
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Irish  Catholics;  and  as  they  will  furnish 
every  opponent  of  those  claims  uith  a 
triumphant  answer  to  the  sophistries  of 
their  arrogant  partizans.  But,  as  it  is 
probable  that  some  fragments  of  the 
abundant  matter  contained  in  the  Pam- 
phlet which  i  have  just  published,  may  be 
frequently  introduced  into  the  subsequent 
numbers  of  my  Register,  as  morceaiix  of 
political  literature,  I  shall  merely  com- 
municate to  the  reader  the  heads  of  the 
Letters  which  are  contained  in  it,  from 
which  the  great  importance  of  the  whole 
may  easily  be  anticipated. — In  the  first 
place,  the  "  Six  Letters''  consist  of  one 
hundred  printed  fages ;  each  of  which 
contains  about  twice  the  average  quanti- 
ty of  an  ordinary,  or  times-serving 
Pamphlet;  they  are  entitled  as  follow: 

Letter  L — Preliminary  Observa- 
tions— Historical  Sketch  of  Re- 
xigion  in  general. 

II.  Roman  Exactions  PROVED  to 
BE  THE  Origin  OF  Papal  Power. 

III.  The  Wealth  and  Power  ig- 

KOMINIOUSLY      obtained     BY      THE 

Roman  Priesthood,  disbursed  in 


terested  motives  in  the  publication  af 
this  valuable  pamphlet,  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  should  exult  in  seeing  it  most 
widely  disseminated.  All  country  printers 
and  publishersvvill  therefore  do  a  service 
to  mankind,  by  inserting  extracts  from  it 
in  their  various  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions.—They  have  my  full  permission  to 
make  use  of  it  in  any  manner  they  may 
think  proper,  or  even  to  reprint  it  in  a 
cheaper  form,  if  they  be  so  inclined  !  I 
did  mean  to  print  it  for  general  circula- 
lation  myself;  but  it  has  now  become  a 
question  with  me,  whether  genuine  and 
legitimate  patriotism  ought  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  pass  the  Rubicon  o^ prudence  ! 

The  Essex  Election. — The  friends 
of  order  and  good  government  have  just 
enjoyed  an  enviable  triumph  over  Whig 
professions  and  selfishness.  But  it  is  not 
the  rejection  of  the  pensioned  candidate, 
who  took  so  much  pains  to  persuade  the 
electors  that  he  is  "  not  a  leveller  of 
ranks'* — it  is  not  the  mere  contempt  of 
tlie  great  body  of  independent  freehold- 
ers  towards  such  a  candidate  that  is  the 
subject  for  exultation — No  ;  it  is  the  frus- 


THE    exercise    of    tyranny    ANDitration  of  the  hopes  which  the  Jacobins 


THE  EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 


entertained  o^  success  in  this  election 


Whigs 
on 


IV.  MOTIVES  FOR  THE  EXTER-lthe  boasting  which  they  made  of  their 
MINATION  OF  CATHOLIC  PRINCI-jc^r/«mf^,  that  this  pensioned  friend  of 
PLES,  not  for  the  EM ANCIPA-  Me  peop/e  would  be  enabled  to  command 
TION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SECT. 

V.  The  banger  and  unconsti- 
tutionality OF  according  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  a  right  to 
BECOME  Members  of  Parliament, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

VI.  On  the  Perjury  and  Idola- 
try, &c.  practised  and  justified 
BY  the  Romanists. 

In  recommending  ihis  invaluable  tract 
to  the  aUention  of  the  public  at  large, 
I  have  only  to  observe  that,  by  its  pub- 
lication, I  have  been  influenced  by  no 
selfish  motive  of  emolument — but  by  a 
sincere  wish  to  reclaim  the  errors  of  my 
deluded  countrymen  in  regard  to  a 
point,  which,  if  once  suffered  to  be 
gained,  even  partiaili/,  will  not  only 
induce  its  advocates  to  ''  triumph  open- 
li//'  but  to  cause  that  horrible  theology 
to  '^  operate  unseen  and  unacknowled- 
ged T'  (Vide  page  2  of  Pamphlet) — an 
irrational  theology  which,  by  the  sanc- 
tion it  allows  to  the  sensualities  of  man- 
kind, is  daily  undermining  the  pure  sys- 
tem to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
civil  and  religious  privileges  which  ren- 
der us  the  envy  of  the  world  ! 

Having    already  hinted  at   my  disin- 


a  majority,  through  the  influence  of  the 
few  Demagogues  of  fortune  who  have  al* 
ways  professed  similar  principles.  In  the 
words  of  the  pensioned  Whig's  advertise- 
ment, they  ''  could  never  persuade  them- 
selves that  those  who  call  themselves 
will  abandon  him  who  stands 
true  Whig  principles." — The  fact, 
however,  turned  out  to  be,  that  the 
Jacobin-Whigs  did  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  bring  in  their  pensioned 
candidate  ;  but  the  good  sense  and  firm- 
ness of  the  electors  disappointed  their 
expectations,  and  thwarted  their  most 
sanguine  views.  As  long  as  such  spirit 
and  judgment  prevail,  the  credit  of 
the  county  will  be  upheld;  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  any  *'  degrading  system 
"  of  compromise,"  and  the  Representa- 
tives who  are  returned  w  ill  be  raen,  who 
are  interested  in  supporting  the  Consti- 
tution, and  preventing  that  system  of  le- 
velling, which  is  predicated  in  the  pen- 
sioner's advertisements,  wherein  he  ex- 
cites "  the  people  to  work  for  their  own 
cause  V 

The  Demagogue,  the  Liberty 
OF  the  Press,  and  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bin Newspaper!  ! !— It  is  likely  that  I 
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shall  devote  a  few  columns  of  my  xiexU'' lightening  the  burthens  of  the  people 
Paper,  to  some  remarks   upon  the  alarm,"  should  be  instantly  lesortedto."     Now, 


I  cannot  see  how  you  can  i  econcile  these 
opinions  with  that  of  your  correspondent, 
and  I  suppose  you  must  have  introduced 
his,  purtly  upon  the  principle  of  the 
*'  audi  alteram  partem."  Sir,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  any  one  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  Ids  Majesty,  in  his  declara- 
tion, or  oelieves  him  inclined  to  favour 
the  democratic  and  disati'ected  party  ? 
But  you  need  not  to  be  told  thai  his  Ma- 
jesty's speech  is  supposed  to  be  dictated 
by  ins  Ministers;  is  it  likely  then,  that 
thei/2.rG  inc;in*  J  (o  favour  the  disaffected 
party  ?   Surely  ii(;t.     And  lastly,  I  would 


and  the  mortification  of  the  Demagogue, 
at  the  apparent  determination  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  notice  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press! — In  commenting  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  endeavour  to  suppress  that 
tendency  to  laugh,  which  always  ope- 
rates upon  me,  when  I  observe  that  the 
Demagogue  manifests  a  sort  of  apprehen- 
sion !  In  his  last  number,  he  shews  that 
he  is  excessively  afraid  that  though  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  be,  in  his  opinion, 
"  settled,''  yel  that  matters  are  not  set- 
tled respecting  the  Jacobins,  and  that  the 
libellers  of  the  throne  are  likely  soon  to 

ham"  a  blessed  condition  ! .'?" — Perhaps|candi('.ly    ask   you    whether    your   own 
another  week  may  tend  to   confirm  him |  words,  as  quoted  above,   hnve  any  mean- 

'  ing  ;  if  they  have,  you  certaiidy  allow 
what  nobody  but  youi  correspondent 
doubts;   namely^  that  the  taxes  are  seri- 


in  this  opinion;  and  I  am,  for  v/ant  of 
rootn  and  time  compelled  to  let  him 
*'  anticipate  the  rack,"  undisturbed  by 
the  lash  of  satire,  or  any  new  effort  to 
tear  off  the  mask  of  the  most  refined  de- 
mocratical  hypocri;>y  that  ever  disgraced 
our  empire.  F.  W.  B. 


'«  THE  WAR  TAXES  JNO  BURTHENS.' 

Mr.  Blagdon. 
Sir, — Surely  your  correspondent  J.  J. 
W.  J.  was  rather  pren)ature  when  he  ex- 
claimed   "  lo  triumpht'   bef  re    he  was 
completely  sure  of  success,    I  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  you  with 
any  farther  observations  on  his  wild  theo- 
ry, had  not  some  part  of  his  last  remarks 
seemed  imperious!  i/  to  demand  them;  for, 
fortunately,  I  am  not  afflicted  with   the 
cacoethes  scribendi,  or  I  might  probably 
have  introduced  antideluvian  longevity, 
or  some  such  subject,  which  would   have 
been  quite  as  a-propos  as  his  remarks  on 
windmills,  and  the  perpetual  motion  !  1 
have,   indeed,   wondered    that  you,  Sir, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  prudent,  as  well  as 
loyal,  should   admit  into   your  truly  va- 
luable Register,  arguments  and  assertion'^ 
in  direct  opposition  tothe  King's,  his  Mi- 
nisters', and  your  own.     In  his  Majesty '.> 
late   speech  to   Parliament,   as  given   in 
your  17th  Number,   he  desires  his  com- 
missioners  **  to   express  h^^v   deeply  }»e 
regrets   the    pressure    upon   his    subjects 
which  the  protracted  continuance  of  the 
war  renders  inevitable,^'  and  in  the  same 
number  you  say,  "  when  once  the  fences 
"  of  the   Constitution  are  adequately  re- 
"  paired,  its  guardians  will  have  time  to 
"  turn  their  attention  to  the  consideration 
*'  of  those  great  objects  which  the  nation- 
'*  al    interest    requires    at   their    hands 
<'  Whatever  means  may  be  suggested  for 


ous  burthens  upon  the  bulk  and  body  of 
the  peo)  ,le.  That  there  are  solitary  instan- 
ces in  which  individuals  fatten  upon  that 
which  is  a  public  misfortune,  I  never 
doubted.  It  is  indeed  an  indisputable  fact 
tiiat  it  is  so  ;  but  there  is  another  circum- 
stance nientionpd  bv  vou,  Sir,  in  the  same 
column  from  which  my  former  quotation 
was  taken,  when  you  say,  *'  and  above 
"  ail,  some  rigid  measuresshould  beadopt- 
"  ed  to  make  an  example  of  daring  pub- 
" lie  defaulters.''  Here  again  your  opinion 
(a  mo^t  just  one)  comp'etely  clashes  with 
that  of  your  Correspondent.  Mot  con- 
tent with  saying  the  laxes  are  no  bur- 
thens, he,  with  another  dash  of  his  pro- 
lific pen,  tell  us,  that  thev  are  advanta- 
geous stimulations  to  exertion^  and  lend 
!0.  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the  nation. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  can  "  swallow'* 
thhs,  inay  truly  be  said    to    be    possessed 


of  ''■  mo.^t  miraculous  organs."  Public 
defaulters,  upon  this  principle,  are  public 
benefactors,  ihey  give  additional  stimu- 
lations to  industry  and  exertion,  and  ad- 
ditional st'^en^th  to  the  sinews  of  the  na- 
tion. I  shad  only  add,  that  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  taxes,  that  I  consider  the 
property  tax  the  most  equitable  as*  well 
as  the  most  etiective  one  that  can  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  if  an  addition  is  made  to 
it,  which  will  probably  be  the  case,  there 
is  no  loyal  man  who  will  iiot  cheerfully 
bear  the  privations  it  will  necessarily  sub- 
ject him  to,  especially  when  he  reffects 
that  it  is  in  defence  of  a  mild  and  legiti- 
mate government,  and  that  it  witi  be  em- 
ployed in  opposing  the  gigantic  and 
sanguinary  measures  of  the  greaiest 
scourge    and   tyrant  of  the  human  race. 
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I  remain.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
your  inost  humble  servant,  C.  F. 

Bromley,  Feb.  8,  1810» 

POLITICAL  LITERATURE. 


Truth  in  Pursuit  q/'Wardie:  being  a 
Inciter  addressed  to  Col.  G.  L.  Warcile, 
M.  P.  This  letter  contains  an  exposi- 
tion of  Col.  Wardle's  political  sch°me 
of  introducing  Frenchmen  into  the 
National  Militia :  accompanied  by  the 
letters  of  some  Memlers  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  with  their  sentiments 
on  this  interesting  subject.  It  will 
also  detail  the  real  motives  which  haue 
inpuenced  Colonel  Wardie's  political 
career;    and   exhibit   him  in  his  true\structed  him 


character,  a  government  contractor ; 
and  fnlly  explains  the  just  claim 
'  Colonel  Wardle  has,  to  be  cor.sidered 
a  most  honourable  man,  at  least  in 
the  modern  political  acceptation  of  the 
word  !  !  ! 
Written  by  T.  Farouharson. 

"  When  interested  motives  induce  wicked  and 
depraved  men  to  combine,  and  *  the  country 
«warms  with  such  numbers  of  robbers  of  private 
character,  that  no  honest  or  good  man  is  s-ife;' 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  his  country,  to 
endeavour  to  undeceive  the  public." 

f  Continued  from  page  102.  J 

------   The  proprietors  of  the 

Globe  Newspaper  employed  M'Callum 
for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  lowest  depart- 
ment of  news  rumour  about  London,  but 
from  this  situation  his  stupidity  and  ig- 
norance, his  dissoluteness  and  propensity 
to  lying,  procured  his  speedy  dismissal. '^ 

*^  This  needy  villain  has  lately  appear- 
ed with  borrowed  plumes,  under  your 
patronage,  and  again  he  is  Colonel  V^&v- 
dWs  private  secretary ;  the  use  you,  Sir, 
have  made  of  this  man,  in  advertising 
works  not  in  existence,  and  attempting 
to  intiinidate  honourable  men,  by  news- 
paper calumny,  by  threats  of  slanderous 
productions,  from  the  pen  of  this  refuse 
of  literature,  will  more  properly  form 
the  subject  of  future  discussion,  when 
your  share  in  a  late  publication,  profess- 
edly by  M*Callum,  entitled,  ''  Livre 
Ttouge,  ^  or  Accompaniment  to  the  Red 
JBook,  shall  be  duly  noticed.  I  willingly 
levert  from  the  disgusting  recital  of  your 
private  s9cretary\s  delinquencies,  to  your- 
self, remarking,  en  passant,  that  your  pu« 
nishment.  Col.  Wardle,  is  close  at  hand, 
for  having  formed  a  connection  so  djp-- 
grading/' 


Such  is  Mr.  Farquharson's  history  of 
Colonel  WzTd\e's  friend  and  private  SC' 
cretary.  We  have,  however,  omitted 
several  minor  anecdotes  of  this  person'* 
atrocity ;  but  we  shall  mention  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  proof  of  his  modesty y  thai 
constant  attendant  upon  merit.  It  must 
prove,  we  thitilc,  particularly  amusing  to 
Mr.  Alley,  the  respectable  Counsel  al- 
luded to. .Mr.  Farquharson  asserts  the 

Colonel's  friend  to  have  declared,  that, 
"  at  the  time  his  patron  and  employer, 
Andrews,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  the  theft  of  Harrison's  plate,  he, 
M'Callum,  by  ingenujiy  and  superior  ta- 
lent, saved  Ai.drews's  lire,  having  made 
and  written  the  Counsel's  speech,  and  in- 
moreover,  in   many  points 


of  law,  relative  to  which  the  Counsel  was 
before  entirely  ignorant;  tlc.^  keo|)er  of 
Newgate  and  ihe  turnkeys  on  the  felons* 
side  will  corroborate  this  statement." 

The  Livre  Rouge,  just  before  mention- 
ed, iias  not  yet  fallen  under  our  notice; 
but  it  will  possibly  very  soon  become 
the  subject  of  animadversion. 

After  hinting  at  his  "military  career,*' 
and  at  "  an  unpleasant  story,  current  in 
Chester  and  its  vicinity/'  relating  to  the 
mode  in  which  our  wholesale  dealer  in 
patriotism  had  s'lppUed  government  with 
a  number  of  horses,  Mr.  Farquharson  pro- 
ceeds to  the  period  of  the  gallant  Colo- 
nel's becoming  a  parliamentary  orator, 
*' aiid  bur^ning  on  the  astonished  public 
like  a  fiery  meteor."  Most  of  our  read- 
ers will  recollect,  that  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Wardle  selected  for  his  maiden 
speech,  was  the  contract  for  supplying 
great  coats  for  the  army;  a  subject  on 
which,  certainly,  the  hero  of  the  debate 
found  himself  quite  aufait.  Nor,  as  will 
appear,  ought  any  one  to  be  surprised  at 
the  wonderful  acwmew  which  he  then  dis- 
played. Mr.  Farquharson  here  charges 
the  Co/one/ with  practising  a  dishonour-" 
able  and  unmanly  deception  towards  Mr. 
Perceval.  Apparently  acceding  to  a 
proposal  from  that  gentleman,  fur  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  Ministers,  by 
which  the  alleged  evil  might  have  been 
immediately  remedied,  he  most  disinge- 
nuously brought  on  the  discussion,  wheiv 
no  preparation  whatever  had  been  madie 
to  controvert  his  statement,  or  even  to 
place  the  business  in  its  true  light.  The 
Colonel,  it  seems,  though  he  has  since  so 
bitterly  complained  of  having  been  ta- 
ken bif  surprise,  had  no  objection  to  take 
others  by  surprise,  w^hen  he  found  it- 
likely  to  ahswer  a  sinister  and  selfish, 
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purpose.  "  Now,  in  elucidation  of  this 
subject/'  says  Mr.  Farquharson,  '^  even 
to  you.  Colonel  Wardle,  from  whom 
truth  is  not  easily  to  be  extorted,  I  wish 
to  put  a  few  questions,  which  the  public 
are,  however,  to  consider  as  charges,  un- 
til fully  and  saiisfactorilt/  answered. 
Long  before,  and  at  the  very  time  when, 
you  8o  unblushingly  passed  general  cen- 
s^ure  upon  all  government  contractors, 
and  assiduously  imposed  yourself  on  the 
public  as  a  country  gentleman,  actuated 
solely  by  disinterested  patriotism;  was 
you  not  then,  and  are  you  not  at  this 
hour,  a  government  contractor  yourself? 
Nay,  are  you  not  an  army  taylor?  Start 
not,  dismayed  at  this  allay  to  j^our  pride 
— an  honest  taylor  is  in  itself  no  cause  of 
shame. 

*'  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
'*  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies." 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  your  connec 
tion  with  your  pretended  agent,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Scott,  the  army  clothier,  of  No.  13, 
Greek-street,  Soho-square?  Are  you  not 
a  partner  with  the  same  Mr.  Scott,  in  a 
cloth  manufactory,  established  at  Tre 
Maddock,  in  Wales,  and  also  in  the  army 
clothing  concern,  carried  on  under  the 
firm  of  Scott  and  Go.  at  No.  13,  Greek- 
street,  Soho-square,  London?  Whence 
then  arose  your  indiscriminate  censure 
upon  all  government  contractors?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  your  virtuous  mind 


of  manufacturing  and  army  clothing, 
you  concluded  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
you  could  afford  to  make  a  tender  at  a 
traction  less  than  any  of  your  brethren 
knights  of  the  goose;  and  by  that  means 
secure  Messrs.  Pearce's  contract  to  your- 
self." 

Having  exposed  the  worthy  Colonel's 
disinterested  patriotism  on  this  head,  our 
author  next  notices  the  honourable  mo« 
fives  by  which  the  same  wo;  thj-  gentle- 
man was  actuated  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Commander  in  Chief;  an  attack  respect- 
ing which  Mr.  Windham  so  happily  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons:— *'  he  would  rather  have  been 
guilty  of  all  the  conduct  imputed  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  than  have  descended  to 
that  of  his  accuser."  But,  on  this  sub- 
ject, enough  has  been  said;  the  accuser'if 
motives  have  been  sufficiently  exposed — 
the  accuser  himself  has  become  suffi- 
ciently the  object  of  scorn, contempt,  and 
execration. 

The  next  charge  against  the  patriot 
Colonel  is  that  of  his  attempting. to  intro- 
duce Frenchmen,  or  rather  a  Frenchman, 
into  the  English  Militia.  The  real  name 
of  the  Frenchman  alluded  to  was  Pierre 
de  Caiowe,  which  Mr.  Wardle  thought 
proper  to  soften  down  to  Peter  Calowe, 
This  charge  is  substantiated  by  the  most 
indisputable  evidence,  contained  in  the 
following  "  Letter  from  the  Hon.  W.  H. 


became  at  once    indignant   against  the  \  Lt/ttleton,  M,  P.  to  G.  L.  Wardle,  Esq, 


over-reachinij  tricks  vou  had  discovered 
jfl  the  cour.se  of  trade,  and  goaded  you  to 


MP. 

My  Dear  Sir,— '*I 


should  have 


disclose  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house !' supposed   that  no  Foreigner    ever    had 


No,  Col.  Wardle,  I  will  answer  for  you, 
and  assert,  that  the  compunctious  feel- 
ings of  conscience  had  no  share  in  it,  and 
that,  like  another  Catiline,  you  could 
!<tand  unmoved,  and  without  regret, 
amid-st  tile  conflagrations  you  were  rai- 
sing to  destroy  your  country." 

'^  The  plain  facts,  however,  are  these, 
and  I  defy  you  to  rebut  them;  neither 
patriotism,  nor  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  had  any  influence  on  your  mind 
— avarice  stimulated  your  exertions.  As 
a  cloth  manufacturer  at  Tre  Maddock, 
in  Wale.s,  and  an  army  taylor,  at  No.  13, 
Greek-street,  Soho-square,  London,  cupi- 
dity rendered  you  anxious  to  extend 
your  trade.  You  consider  an  impeach- 
ment of  Messrs.  Pearce  as  necessary  to 
your  selfish  views,  conceiving  it  impossi- 
ble that  this  contract  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  longer  in  their  hands;  and 
combining  as  you  do,  the  double  profits 


h«ld  a  Commission  in  a  Kegiinent  of  Mi- 
litia, but  as  you  mention  an  instance  of 
a  Foreigner  serving  in  the  Fencibles,  I 
will  make  further  inquiry,  and  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  Worcestershire  Colonel 
on  that  subject.  In  my  opinion,  such  an 
appointment  is  improper,  and  if  I  were 
a  militia  colonel,  1  should  certainly  pre- 
fer to  leave  a  commission,  or  even  seve- 
ral commissions  vacant;  but  if  Colonel 
Newport  be  of  a  different  opinion,  I  shall 
have  no  scruple  about  recommending 
Pierre  de  Caliowe,  and  I  will  consent  to' 
call  him  Peter  Calowe.  I  think,  however; 
that  he  ought  to  have  some  certificates 
of  his  good  conduct  in  the  military  sta- 
tions in  which  he  has  already  been  pla- 
ced. You  shall  hear  from  me  again,  as 
soon  as  I  have  consulted  Col.  Newport, 
and  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faitti- 
fully,  yours, 

"  W.  H.  Lyttleton." 
"  Hagley  Park,  July  24,  1 808." 
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Colonel  Wardle  also  received  a  flat  de- 
nial on  this  subject  from  Sir  W.  Wynn, 
M.  P.  of  the  Royal  Denbigh  Militia,  who 
expressed  the  very  proper  determination 
of  not  givifig  commissions  in  that  regiment 
to  any  persons  who  were  not  eiiher  na- 
tives of,  or  nearly  connected  with.  North 
Wales. 

We  have  now  given  the  reader  a  fair 
analysis  of  the  leading^   features  of  this 


•A  Mendicant  Speculator. 
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interesting  tract ;  which,   however,  con-  sequently  quashed. 


to  have  four  actions  now  pending  against 
booksellers,  printers,  &,c.  for  libelling 
hitn. — I  quote  only  from  memory;  but 
the  substance  of  what  Lord  Kenyon  said, 
was — that  when  a  man  called  for  damages 
against  another,  he  should,  himself,  be 
careful  to  COME  II^TO  CoURT  WITH 
CLEAN  hands! — This  remark  at  once 
taught  the  Jury  their  duty,  and  decided 
the  first  action  ;  all  the  others  were  con^ 


tains  many  subordinate  passages,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  he  may  derive  both 
amusement  and  information. 


A   HINT   TO    A    CERTAIN    MENDICANT 
SPECULATOR. 

To  F.  V/.  Blagdon,  Esq. 
Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  sovereign 


contempi  in  which  they  profess   to  hold 
the  rags  of  Threadneedie  Street,  there   is 
no   class    ©f    men     in  the    world    more 
anxious  to  scrape  them  together,  either 
by  honest  or  dishonest  means,  than  the 
Jacobins.     Amongst   various  modes,  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose,  several  of  them 
have,  at  different  times,  seized  with  avidi- 
ty on  an  opportunity  of  instituting  ac- 
tions   for    damages    for   alleged    libels. 
Abou"  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Anthony 
Pasquin,  a  notorieus  character  of  this  de- 
scription, who  had   himself  libelled  eve- 
ry thing,  and   almost  every   individual, 
who  was  virtuous,  just,  or  honourable,  in 
the  kingdom,  thought  proper  to  attempt 
a  grand  coup  de  main  of  this  description, 
with  the  laudable  view  of  rising  at  once 
.from    a    stare  of    beggary   to   affluence. 
He  commenced  actions  against  twenty  or 
thirty  booksellers,  for  the   publication  of 
an  alleged   libel  against  him,  laying  the 
damages  at   10001.  in  each  action;  and, 
had  he  carried  the  first,   he  must  have 
carried    them  all  in  succession.     Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  Anthony,  but  for- 
tunately for  the  cause  of  justice,  the  spe- 
culation failed;  and  the  prosecutor  was 
under  the  necessity  of  secluding  himself 
from  public  view,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
a  gaol,  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself 
liable,  for  his    own  lawyer's  espences. 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  lay  my  hands 
on   the    particulars  of  the    case;    but   I 
recollect  well    the    substance    of    what 
Lord    Kenyon  said  upon  the  occasion; 
and   neither    you.  Sir,  nor  your  readers, 
will   find    any    difficulty    in    applying 
the  sentiment  of  that  truly  great  and  en- 
lightened judge,  to  a  certain  Mendicant 
Speculator — one  of  the  foulest  libellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom— who  is  understood 


I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  that  when 
the  actions  now  pending — brought,  too, 
by  a  stickler  for  the  liberty  of  the  press- 
shall  come  before  a  jury  of  twelve  ho- 
nest men,  the  general  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  prosecutor  will  be  taken  in- 
to due  consideration,  I  am,  &c. 

C.D.L. 

P.  S.  I  should  like  much  to  be  in- 
formed, through  the  medium  of  your  ex- 
cellent Register,  whether  there  is  any 
truth  ill  the  report,  of  the  Mendicant 
Speculator  having,  some  time  ago,  sold 
the  produce  of  his  subscription  for 
60001. .?— If  it  be  so,  the  purchaser,  I  ap- 
prehend, will  burn  his  fingers  by  his  bar- 
gain. The  Jacobins,  dearly  as  they  love 
the  good  old  cause  of  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion, do  not  love  to  part  with  much  of 
their  money,  unless  for  solid  reasons. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


France. — Report  made  to  his  Majesty^ 
the  Emperor  and  King,  Protector  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  by  his 
excellency  Count  de  Huneburgh,  Mi'* 
nisier  of  War,  Sept.  15, 1809. 
f  Continued  from  page  670  J 
•  ..._-..--...    not    that    th« 
whole  of  that  army  was  actually  necessa- 
ry to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Spa- 
nish  rebels,  but   to  deprive   England  of 
the  possibility  of  prolonging  that  rebel- 
lion, of  which   she   is  the   cause.     That 
powei",  seeing    in  the  new  system   esta- 
blished in  Spain  the  presage   of  her  own 
ruin,  did  not,  however,  despair  of    over- 
turning it;  and  her  efforts  upon  this  oc- 
casion  have  greatly  surpassed  all  that  we 
have  seen  her  make  upon  similar  occa- 
sions. 

*'  General  Moore  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  ofl'  from  Gallicia  the  half  of  his 
troops.  The  immense  losses  which  his 
army  sustained,  did  not  dissuade  the  Eng- 
lish Government  from  sending  a  fresh 
army,  consisting  of  40,000  men  to  Li?-r 
bon.  It  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  Spain, 
and  rallied  around  it  the  various  corps  of 
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insurgents.  The  banks  of  the  Alberche 
and  the  Tagus  witnessed  their  flight  and 
their  confusion.  Compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  further  side  of  that  river,  and  pursued 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  totally 
evacuted  Spain,  and  the  Portuguese  saw 
them  return  in  disorder  to  their  territory. 
"  At  the  same  period,  an  army  of 
equal  force  suddenly  made  its  appearance 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  with  the 
intention  of  burning  the  dock  yards  at 
Antwerp;  there  our  enemies  were  cover- 
ed with  confusion.  At  their  approach, 
Flushing  was  provided  with  a  numerous 
garrison;  13,000  picked  troops  marched 
from  St.  Omer,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Senator  General  Rampon,  and  eight  de- 
mi-brigades  of  reserve,  which  were  at 
Boulogne,  Louvaine,  and  Paris,  proceed- 
ed, post,  to  the  points  that  were  mena- 
ced. 

*'  These  troops  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient for  the  defence  of  Antwerp.  That 
place,  which  is  covered  by  a  strong  ram- 
part, and  the  advanced  works  which 
your  Majesty  caused  to  be  constructed 
ibur  years  ago,  is  still  further  protected 
by  extensive  inundations;  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  the  fort  of  La 
Tete  d£  Flandre,  which  is  itself  sur- 
rounded by  an  inundation  of  2000  toises, 
secures  the  communication  of  Antwerp 
with  our  fortresses  in  the  North. 

"  The  English  Expedition  was  formed 
upon  th«  supposition,  that  Antwerp  was 
only  an  open  city,  whereas  that  fortress 
could  not  be  taken  but  after  a  long  siege. 
Independent  of  troops  of  the  line,  your 
Majesty  saw%  at  the  first  signal,  150,000 
national  guards  ready  to  march,  and  at 
their  head  the  majors  of  your  infantry,  of- 
ficers of  the  fifth  battalions,  and  veteran 
officers;  you  found  in  their  ranks  a  num- 
ber of  old  soldiers. 

*'  Numerous  detachments  of  cavalry 
of  the  line  were  preceded  by  the 
gens-d'armerie  of  France.  The  Eng- 
lish were  not  aware  that  this  branch 
of  force  alone  could,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, assemble  at  any  given  point  60  squa« 
drons,  composed  of  men  that  had  seen 
sixteen  years  of  service,  all  equally  expe- 
perienced,  equally  well-disciplined  and 
armed  as  these  brave  cuirassiers,  who, 
under  your  Majesty's  orders  have  brought 
to  so  higha  pitch  the  glory  of  the  French 
cavalry. 

**  As  by  enchantment,  the  disposilionsj 
prescribed  by  your  Majesty   caused   to 


the  Reserve  at  Ligle  and  Maestricht,  four 
different  armies,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and 
Marshals  the  .Dukes  of  Corneglanio, 
Valmy,  and  Istria. 

"  The  sudden  developement  of  such  a 
force,  and  the  national  impulse  which 
continued  to  multiply  its  numbers,  struck 
the  enemy  with  consternation.  Their  en- 
terprise, calculated  upon  false  data,  com- 
pletely failed. 

"Europe  has  witnessed  the  realization 
of  that  which  your  Majesty's  penetration 
anticipated,  when  you  pronounced  that 
this  expedition  originated  in  ignorance 
and  inexperience  ;  and  when,  sparing  of 
French  blood,  and  directing  that  a  plan 
merely  defensive  should  be  followed,  you 
wrote  to  me :  *  We  are  happy  to  find 
the  English  crowding  into  the  marshes 
of  Zealand  ;  let  them  be  merely  kept  in 
check,  and  their  army  will  be  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  bad  air,  and  the  endem- 
ic fevers  of  that  country.* 

"  Whilst  our  troops  were  distributed 
in  comfortable  cantonments  in  th«  envi* 
rons  of  Antwerp,  or  stationed  in  that  for- 
tress, the  English  army,  encamped  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  and  destitute  of  water  fit 
for  drinking,  lost  upwards  of  one-third  of 
its  soldiers.  But  the  facility  which  the 
English  have  of  going  by  sea  from  one 
quaiter  to  Smother,  may  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  all  that  will  have  escaped  the 
disasters  of  this  Expedition  wi  11  be  sent  to 
reinforce  their  army  in  Portugal. 

"  Sire,  the  various  fields  of  battle  in 
which  your  armies  have  disiiaguished 
themselves  are  too  remote  from  each 
other  to  admit  of  t/oiir  marclting,  icithout 
inconvenience  to  the  noldier,  one  of  your 
armies  from  one  scene  of  action  to  the 
other;  and  your  Majesty,  so  highly  sa- 
tisfied with  th»  zeal  of  the  troops  whom 
you  command  beyond  the  Danube,  is 
anxious  to  spare  them  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  war  in  Spain.  Besides,  the  Frencn 
armies  beyond  the  Pyrenees  now  consist 
of  300  battalions  and  150  squadrons.  It 
is  therefore  sufficient,  without  sending 
any  additional  corps  thither,  to  keep  up 
at  their  full  establishment  those  already 
there.  Thirty  thousand  men,  colbcted 
at  Bayonne,  atl'ord  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  and  of  repulsing  any 
force  which  the  English  may  cause  to  ad- 
vance, 

"  In  this  state  of  things,   I  conceived 
that  it  corresponded  with  your  Majesty's 


of  the  Scheldt;  gmd  at  the  r^nd^zvoys  of 


appear,  at  the  same  instant,  on  the  banks  views  to  limit  the  levy  necessar;^  at  this 


iU9m(?nt,  to  the  cpmingent  indispensably 
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requisite  for  replacing  in  the  battalions 
of  the  interior,  the  drafts  which  are  daily 
made  from  them.  The  returns  which  wi!l 
be  laid  before  your  Majesty  will  infr>rm 
you,  that  of  the  conscription  for  the 
years  1806-7-8-9  and  10,  there  still  re- 
main more  than  80,000  men,  who,  though 
balloted,  have  not  yet  been  called  mtc 
actual  service.  This  immense  reinforce- 
ment  might  march  against  your  enemies, 
should  that  measure  be  rendered  necessary 
by  any  imminent  danger  to  the  State.  1 
propose  to  your  Majesty  to  call  out  only 
36,000,  and  to  declare  all  tho^e-  classes 
entirely  free  from  atiy  future  call. 

By  this  means,  youp  armies,  Sire,  will 
be  maintained  at  theit  present  respectable 
establishment y  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  your  subjects  will  be  definitively 
released  from  the  conscription.  Your 
Majesty  will  also  have,  at  your  disposal, 
the  25,000  men  afforded  by  the  class  of 
18H,  upon  whom  I  sha^l  not  propose  to 
your  Majesty  to  make  any  call,  nniess 
events  should  disappoint  your  hopes  and 
paei^'c  intentions, 

'*  Your  Majesty's  arrftieS  are  equally 
formidable  from  their  numbers  ds  fi-om 
their  courage.  But  who  could  advise 
France  not  to  proportion  her  efforts' to 
those  of  her  enemies?  In  giving  such 
advice,  the  result  of  the  most  imprudent 
security,  it  woold  be  necessary  to  forget 
that  Austria,  very  lately,  had  on  foot 
700,000  men  ;  and  that  to  create  this  gi- 
gantic force,  that  power  did  non  hesitate 
lo  expose  her  population  to  almostf  total 
destruction,  and  to  attack  the  very  basis 
of  her  prosperity.  We  niui^t  equally  for- 
get that  England  has  tak'en  part  in  ttie 
continental  war,  by  landing,  stt  the  same 
moioont,  three  dift'ereiu  arm  Jos',  on  the 
coasts  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Portugal. 

"  The  agiiatioa  of  those  who  are  jea^ 
lous  of  France,  has  been  redoubled,  be- 
cause they  are  conscious  that  ihe  present 
,  crisis  bas  for  evvr  fixed  her  greatness. 
Their  eftbrts  will  be  impotent,  because 
France  has  been  enabled  to  reach  the 
hifi^htst  pinnacle  of  success  and  of  glory, 
without  making  any  of  those  ruinous  sa- 
crifices which  destroy  her  enemies.  In 
fact,  notwithstandma  the  successive  calls, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  made  upon 
the  diiferent  classes  of  con-scripts,  scarce- 
ly have  one-fourth  of  those  who  composed 
them  taken  the  field. 

"  In   considering  the  situation  of  your 
Majesty's  armies,  and  the  result  of  the 


English  expediiions,  can  we,  without  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  behold  England,  in 


imitation  of  Austria,  making  eflR)rts  dis^ 
proportionate  to  her  means, and  the  wants 
of  her  navy  }  What  can  she  expect  from 
this  contest  upon  land,  and  man  to  man, 
svith  France,  that  shall  not  redound  to 
her  own  injury  and  disgrace  ? 

*'  Sire,  the  French  people  will  have  td 
thank  your  Majesty  for  the  inexpressible 
advantage  and  glory  of  a  peace,  conquer- 
ed without  maritime  expediti6)ns,  from 
an  enemy  who,  by  his  situation,  thought 
himself  fvee  from  all  attack.  Every  se- 
rious attempt  upon  the  Continent,  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  is  a  step  towards  a 
general  peace. 

"  The  English  Ministers  who  preced- 
ed the  members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, a  more  able  set  of  men  than  the  lat- 
ter, were  well  convinced  of  this  truth, 
and  took  good  csire  not  to  commit  them- 
selves in  an  unequal  contest.  It  did  not 
escape  their  observation,  that  to  carry  on 
a  long'  waT,  it  was  necessairy  that  it  shoulcJ 
press  lightly  upon  the  people  who  had  to 
support  it. 

'*  Within  the  last  twelve  months  the 
war  has  cost  England  more  Mood  than 
she  had  previously  sHedfrom  the  period 
tvheft  she  broke  the  pence  of  Amiens. 
Committed  in  the  battles  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  whence  her  duty  and  her  inte- 
rest forbid  her  to  recede,  she  will  see 
those  countVies  become  the  tomb  of 
her  bravest  warriors.  Sorrow  for  their 
loss  will  at  length  produce  in  the  minds 
of  the  English  people  a  well-founded  ab- 
borence  of  those  cruel  men,  whose  ambi- 
tion and  frantic  hatred  dared  to  pronounce 
the  expression  of  eternal  waY*  It  will 
excite  in  that  people  the  wish  for  a  geire^ 
ral  peace,  which  every  man  of  good  sense 
may  predict  to  be  near  at  hand,  if  the 
English  persist  in  a  coTttinental  contest. 

*'  1  am,  with  respect,  &c. 
"CountdeHuNEBURG,  Minister  at  War." 

An  intercMting  article  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  British  Forum,  for  which  the 
Printer  and  the  Jacobin  orator  have  beeri 
called  before  the  House.,  was  sent  to  me 
last  week,  and  was  intended  to  appear  in 
this  number,  but  room  could  not  be  found 
for  it.     It  shall  be  given  next  week. 

Another  Chapter  of  the  life  of  the  [De- 
magogue next  week. 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  suffrage  sways 

Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys, 

Who  right  the  injur'd,  and  reward  tlie  brave, 

Stretch  your  strong  arrti,  for  ye  hdvf  pow'r  to  save! — Darwiv. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLL\MENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Addressed  to   the  People  of  the  United  King- 
dom, &c. 


Virtus  laudatur  et  alget. 


Juvenal. 


*'  Virtue  is  praised  and  freezes." 
\  By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  V. 

,  XnglisHmen! — In  the  present  criti- 
cal situation  of  your  country,  domestic 
vice  rears  itself  in  aJI  parts,  and  makes 
head  v»ith  the  vile  principles  of  foreign 
atrqcity.  It  is  at  such  an  interesting  mo- 
ment that  I  cpntinue  my  Strictures,  and 
tiiat  your  attention  is  claimed  to  the  sen- 
timents of  a  fellow-subject,  whose  great- 
est pride  is,  to  advance  the  good  of  the 
community.  Respecting  your  manly 
virtues,  I  view,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the 
machinations  of 'men  who  render  your 
failir^ggkjsuh-seryient  to  their  cause.  In 
the  honorable  character  of  true  Britons, 
you  are  but  ill-qualified  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  of  their  designs,  as  might 
guard  you  against  the  attacks  of  masked 
villany,  and  ward  oft*  the  consequence  of 
infamous  friendships. 

Recollect,  my  countrymen  !  that  you 
have  a  foreign  enemy,  both  daring  and 
subtle,  to  deal  with ;  whose  schemes  of 
artful  policy  labour  at  the  annihilation  of 
your  empire;  whose  public  declaration 
foretels  the  downfall  of  your  invaluable 
Constitution ;  whose  assassinating  armies 
are  now  extending  from  the  heights  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the^shores  of  the 
Frozen    Ocean,   and    whose   powers    of 


every  species,  will  shortly  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, to  destroy  your  government,  which, 
he  feels,  cannot  exist  with  safety  to  his 
own  !  Recollect,  then,  that  you  are  to 
be  deprived  t)f  liberty,  of  consequence, 
and  of  wealth.  Your  influence  and  riches 
are  to  be  annexed  to  the '  tyranny  of 
France,  and  you  are  again  doomed  to  be- 
come, what  you  were  in  the  days  of  the' 
Romans,  the  tallied  slaves  of  foreign 
usurpation  and  ignominious  power.  You 
are  humbly  to  exchange  the  independ- 
ence and  happiness  of  Britons  for  the 
protection  of  regicides;  and  you  are  to 
endure  the  yoke  of  obedience  round  your 
necks,  as  the  tacit  acknowledgement  of 
your  content  and  degradation  !  Gracious 
God!  what  have  I  written?  Is  it  dark- 
ness or  perversion  that  pervades  my* 
mind  ?  Have  I  a  heart  corrupt,  or  ah^ 
understanding  clouded  }  Am  i  reduced' 
to  the  servile  language  of  adversity,  from 
baseness  of  character  ;  or  has  any  of  the 
reported  proceeding??  of  your  Parliament,* 
made  me  forget  the  lofty  tone,  and  digni- 
fied language  of  honour  and  happiness  ? 
Alas!  it  has;  for,  what  have  1  heard, 
since  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  but 
PARALLELS,  draw^n  in  France,  between, 
the  tyrant  of  that  country  and  the  ciiief 
Magistrate  of  your  own  ?  Parallels^ 
odious  as  false,  and  exhibited  to  you  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  alienating  your  af- 
fection from  your  Soverei^jn,  and  of  in- 
viting  your  mind  to  the  admiration  of  a 
man  who  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  and  regal  name  ?  Have  I  nofe* 
heard  it  echoed  in  the  House,  and  reite- 
rated, iti  debate,  that  Buonaparte  "  pos- 
sesses all  the  great  qualities  that  have,  at 
anytime,  rendered  any  man  formidably 
to  this  country  j''  and  have  I  not  heard  it 
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reverberated   by  the  same  echo,  and  re- 
iterated in  thesamedebate,  that  your  own 

Soverei^a  i§  -.-.«--... 

---.-,.  --~^.  ...........  ? 


Icannot  profane  these  Strictures  :  enough 
to  say,  the  sacred  and  venerable  name  of 
Majesty  has  been  abused  ;  arid  that  the 
Opposition,  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  suc- 
cess which  illuwinates  a  Usurper,  have 
lost  the  moderation  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment  of  the  virtues  ot  their  own 
Prince.  To  be  of  advantage  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  to  do  good,  rather  than  to  be  con- 
spicuous ;  to  be  of  a  pure  life,  uncon- 
scious of  guilt;  to  have  a  mind  fraught 
with  integrity,  and  to  despise  more  shin- 
inoj^  ppSuse^sJLons,  is  all  the  ambition  that 
ever  animated  his  Majesty.  While  the 
desire  of  Buonaparte  has  ever  been  to 
pursue  the  great  object  of  Ills,  lust,  through 
the  darl>  ^n4.  btQ<5dy  paths,  of  war  and 
policy  ;  and>  by  ^h^  abu^e  of  power  and 
religion,^  tx)  und^Jj^iUie  thQ  foundations  of 
moral  virtue ! 

Engli^hfisieB  V    You    have    celebrated 
the  t^nth  IjUstre  *  of  your  Sovereign  with 
rapturouA  jpy>    and    you  have   seen  the 
tbird   of  his,  enen>v  with   indisrnant  sor- 
row;    tben,    why    will    you    attend    to 
parallels,  made  in   a  certjaia  assembly^ 
by    men,    who    prfkfer    the    murderous 
tyrant     of     France,     to     thje    virtu ous, 
3Ionarch  who  sways  thje  British  sceptre  r 
Having  th«  inclination^  to  avenge  your 
Sing,  your  J^'ather,  your  Protector,  why 
will  you  let  escape,  without  punishpaierit, 
without  the   punishments  of  reproach  at 
least,  the  public  abettors  of  his  destruc- 
tive enemies*?     Men   who   dr^aw  paral- 
lels tp  deadfin  the  energy  of  your  coun- 
try, and  tp  raise  upon  its  ruins ;  first,  the 
ippn^trous  republic,  and  nexb,  the  despo- 
tic   Monarchy,    which    succeeded    the 
at)o]ition,  of   t^he;  ancienjt.  JiJiftjboritiea  of 
Erance.  Why  such  derelJQtion  ?;  Whence 
proceeds  this;  apathy  on  your  part  ?     It 
proceeds.,     my    countrymen  tv  from    a. 
Sth^anieful  ignorance  of , the  character  both 
of  your  Sovereign  ar^d   of  Bu.onapavtc, 
and   from  adiiposijtion  tp  d^pise  disap* 
pointed  v*ri*JP*  aiid   to  ad  in  ire  successful 
^iee;  sp  tfuei^  it,  that"  Virtue  is  praised 
•nd  freezes.''  You   hfive  seen  thfe par o/r 
lei  pf)  the   Hon.   Mr>  Ward,   and  you 
have  hpard  the   remarilv?  of  the  Mojsi- 
TKpB;  o%  HIS  Majesty,  reiterated  in 
%cer|taini House, — I  h^ye  a  right  to  ex* 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  with  hisi 

{)eti  a  singular  erratum. M'hich  appeared  in  the 
a^t  Stricture.      In  col.  713   Unc   13  for  <*  ten 


pect  that  you  will  pay  some  attention  to 
MY  parallel  and  to  MY  remarks.  If  any 
man  say,  that  they  are  untrue  or  unjust^^ 
do  you,  readers,  tell  such  a  man,  that  the 
truth  is  not  in  him.  When  Albion  vio- 
lates truth  and  justice,  I  call  upon  you  to 
disregard  his  works.     Till   then,  let   his  ' 


<^i)ttrie8'^  read  "  teU  lustres,'*' 


voice  be  heard  ;  till  then,  let  his  labours- 
contribute  to  the  dignity  of  the  national 
characterj,  and  the  improvement  pf  tbs 
public  mind ! 

Englishmen!    from   the   instant  your 
Sovereign  became  a   King,  he  resolved 
not  to  cease  to  be  a  man ;  and  his   first 
public  declaration  was,  that  he  gloried  ti> 
be  born  a  Briton  !     Since  that  auspicious 
period,  he   has  always   endeavoured   to 
raise  for  himself  a  reputation,  which,  by 
its  solidity  rather  than  splendour,  might 
be  eapaWe  of  satisfying   the    wh^le  ex-. 
tent  of  his  ambition;  but,  in  spite  of  all- 
his  cares,  you  see,  he   is  still    daily  ex- 
posed fco  the  censure  of  the   Opposition^ 
who,  having  their  eyes  continually  fixed 
upon  himy  judge  of  his  actions  according 
to  their  own  disposition  and  caprice  ;  for, 
how  many  are  there   who  believe   theys 
cannot    show   themselves  good   »ubjec*ta 
but  by  censuring  the  Government  under 
which   they  live ;  nor  good   politicians, 
but  by  presuming   to   comprehend   the 
mysteries  of   cabinets.      The   principal^ 
of  his  Majesty's  duties  has  ever  been,  to 
employ,  usefully,  all  the  moments  of  hit  ^^, 
life.     His  ruliivg  passion,  and  that  which? 
contributes  most   to  his  happiness,  is  to'' 
prake',  if  possible,  alibis  subjects  happy  j^, 
but  it  is  a  torment  to  him  to  endfeavou^ 
jto  content  the   tastes,  the  caprices,  an<i 
the   too-often   unreason?ible  pretensions 
|of  those  who  aspire  to  his  favours^     Ex- 
perience has  sufRciently  coni^inced  him,l, 
|hpvv   difficult  it   is   to  satisfy  all  those? 
jwho  believe   they  ought  to  partake   of 
jthem.     In  distributing  them,  he  gi ves  tftc 
reference  to  the  deserving,  or  to  thosar 
vhom  he  considers  the  most  likely  to  ad- 
jvance  the    glory  and    happiness   of  hi* 
empire.     In  the  exercise  of  justice,  it  is 
as  dangerous  for  him  to  dissenible,  as  it  i» 
disagi'eeable  to  punish ;  y^t  his  clemency 
has  often  passed  for  weakness,  and  his  re- 
sol  u tion  for  obduracy.  Irimilitary  aifairs, 
he  forgets  nothing  fori  maintlining  the 
glory  and  interest  of  the  nation  ] ,  but,  it> 
he  is  for  making  and  retaining  conquest 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Opposi* 
tion  deem  him  ambitious,  and  a  usurper,'; 
if  he  seek   for  peace,   he  is  thought  ins*« 
capable  of  using  his  power.     Ih  civil  af- 
fairs,  hi>wever  e:;act   the   measures  Hr 
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takes,  they  are  said  to  be  ill-concerted, 
if  not  attended  with  success;  and  if,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  legislative  capacity, 
he  procure,  by  his  Parliament,  the 
abrogating  of  ancient  laws,  formerly 
useful,  at  present  inconvenient,  and,  in 
their  room,  have  new  ones  enacted,  this 
change  is  considered  as  a  sketch  of  prero- 
gative, or,  a  tendency  to  despotism,  In 
the  finances,  the  Opposition  accuse  him 
of  profusion,  and  yet  he  is  entirely  sen- 
sible of  the  hardships  his  people  suffer, 
by  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state.  Believe  me.  Englishmen  \  it  is 
with  the  deepest  regret,  that  his  Majesty 
imposes  taxes  upon  you.  When  driven 
to  that  necessity,  he  fancies  that  he 
wrests,  violently,  from  himself  what  he 
asks  of  you  ;  and  lie  feels,  with  the  most 
jacute  sensibility,  whata melancholy  thing 
it  is  to  see  one's  self  the  father  of  a  fa- 
mily in  distress  ! 

Nor  is  the  King  unacquainted  with  the 
artful  turns  and  cunning  that  have  been 
introduced  into  politics;  he  has,  even,  to 
comply  with  your  wishes,  more  than 
once,  introduced  the  Opposition  into  his 
cabinet ;  but  herein  he  has  been  entirely 
influenced  by  a  respect  for  his  country, 
and  by  good  faith,  under  the  guidance  of 
justice  and  truth.  If  his  sincerity,  al- 
ways the  same,  be  not  successful,  he  is 
blamed  for  making  nse  of  a  weak  com- 
pliance ;  and,  what  none  can  help  deem- 
intf  a  virtue,  is  imputed  to  dim  as  a  crinie. 
Add  to  this,  that,  what  some  detest  in  his 
enemy,  notwithstanding  his  successes, 
they  wish  the  King  had  put  in  practice 
himself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  reaping 
disgrace  from  the  attempt.  Now,  con- 
sider, Britons,  abiding  by  his  maxims, 
how  muph  it  must  cost  your  Sovereign, 
on  certain  occasions,  when,  by  reasons  of 
state,  h6  must,  or  must  not,  follow  the 
principles  of  any  other  than  his  own 
distinguished  mind  ! 

Englishmen  !  here  is  no  flattery.  I 
simply  lay  open  to  you  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  Majesty's  heart;  you 
now  seethe  candour  of  his  intentions; 
but  these  candid  intentions  have  been  far 
from  turning  to  the  good  of  his  Majesty. 
Must  it  not  be  painful,  when  justice  is' 
never  done  them  by  the  Opposition,  and' 
when  an  evil  construction  is  put  upon  h^^ 
best  manner  of  conducting  himself  for  the^ 
good  of  his  people  ?  Yet  this  consola- 
tion is  left  him,  that  he  has  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with ;  that  he  has  made 
his  country  a  field  open  for  talent,  where 
wcktvii  has  lavour,   and  industry  reward. 


What  more  can  be  said  of  any  Prince* 
or  of  any  nation  ?  We  all  live  in  a  state 
of  relative  wealth  and  prosperity; 
thai  which  is  called  misfortune  on  the 
continent,  contributes  but  little  to  the 
suffering  of  our  life ;  and  still  the  Op- 
position persist  in  proclaiming  our 
wretchedness  and  slavery.  The  TAXES, 
they  cry,  are,  at  once,  a  proof  of  the  pro- 
digality of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  community.  What  ar^ 
error  is  this,  either  wilful  or  uninten- 
tional !  I  ask  you,  my  countrymen,  one 
and  all,  can  you  have  wealth  without 
your  commerce  is  protected  by  power  ? 
Can  you  be  respected  abroad  but  by 
force  .?  Can  you  have  tranquillity  at  home 
without  arms  ?  Can  you  have  justice, 
morals,  religion,  and  government,  withr 
out  constituted  authorities  and  troops? 
Can  troops  and  authorities  be  maintained 
without  pay  ?  Can  that  pay  be  made 
good  without  taxes  ?  Are  not  taxes  (h^ 
cause  and  the  guard  of  all  your  boasted 
independence  and  public  wealth  ?  You 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  still  tha 
necessary  accumulation  of  taxes  is  the 
only  excuse  you  advance  for  suffering; 
yourselves  tp  hearken  to  insinuations 
tending  to  the  injury  of  so  good,  so  mu- 
nificent a  Prince, 

Nothing  of  this  can  be  said  in  regarcjl 
to  Mr.  Ward/s  Buonaparte.  He  cease^ 
to  be  a  man  the  instant  he  became  aking^ 
and  denied  in  himself  the  power  of  comr 
mitting  any  crimes.  Self-love  made  hic^i 
deviate  from  the  paths  of  justice  and  rear 
son  ;  vain -glory  excited  him  to  carry  waf 
abroad,  and  to  attack  the  property,  th^ 
morals,  and  religion  of  the  people  a^ 
home.  He  has, to  ill-purposes,  squanden^ 
away  the  public  treasure  of  the  House  c^ 
Bourbon,  and  dissipated,  in  like  manne]|[, 
the  tributes  and  plunder  of  every  other 
continental  nation.  In  council,  instead 
of  interrogating  truth,  and  encouraging 
innocence,  lie  inflexibly  shows  that  every* 
answer  must  accord  with  his  own  flag^'* 
tious  principles.  ^  In  society,  he  bears 
with  faults  worthy  of  reprehensjon,^  en-i 
dures  those  which  are  base  and  criminal, 
and  grants  to  jterror,  what  should  only  be 
conferred  on  merit.  Henc&^.it  is^plsrijl^ 
that  when  he  does  good,  he  has  no  due 
sense  of  its  virtue,  and  when  he  do;es  evil, 
it  is  from  the  deliberate  nature  of  hb 
mind!  Can  any  character  be  more  atro- 
cious? We  must  condemn  his  virtues  as 
well  as  his  faults!  1  have  discerned  both 
in  the  imp9stor,  arid  despise  both 
-etiu^Uy.-^WherVas,  the   wk'ole    of   the 
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contemplation  of  our  Sovereign  charms 
me. — —I  survey  his  life  with  Exulta- 
tion and  pleasure ;  I  view  that  of  Buo- 
naparte with  indignation  and  hor- 
ror. Buouaparte  will  become  old,  and  be 
afraid  of  age.  In  the  decline  of  an  infa- 
mous life,  he  will  seethe  necessity  of  6e- 
ginning  to  live.  While  our  gracious  So- 
vereion  has  arrived  at  old  acre,  without 
one  thing  to  lament,  or  to  wish  for.  I 
deceive  myself,  he  has  one  thing  to  la- 
ment ;—07?^  thing  to  wish  for.  He  la- 
ments that  the  clashing  of  arms  forces 
him  to  employ  the  sustenance  of  his 
country  in  foreign  enterprise  ;  and  he 
wishes  that,  as  his  subjects  form  with  him 
the  same  body  politic,  there  may  be  be- 
tween them  an  inseparable  union,  in  or- 
der to  their  having  as  much  confidence 
in  his  government,  as  he  has  always  had 
in  their  ardent  zeal  and  affectionate  fide- 
lity.— Oh  !  more  than  happy.  English- 
men !  if  ye  knew  your  own  advantages — 
and  if  the  guilt  committed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition were  not  to  go  unpunished.  Oh  ! 
more  than  happy,  as  Persius  says,  were 
you  not  but  soft  and  moist  clay,  and 
therefore,  instantly  and  incessantly,  to 
"be  formed  to  any  shape  by  the  glow  ing 
wheel. — ^The  Greeks  were  feared,  even 
when  they  offered  presents.  You  should 
be  on  your  guard  against  the  Opposition, 
when  tl\ey  proffer  kindness.  It  is  said, 
that  *'  the  people  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
cars,  as  a  pot  is  by  the  handles/'  This 
35  a  reflection  often  cast  on  the  credulity 
of  the  public.  It  conveys  a  lesson  not  to 
be  disregarded.  Englishmen,  thmk  of 
this  proverb,  when  next  you  hear  your 
orators  flatter  your  passions,  or  insult 
your  Prince.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
remaining  liberty  of  Europe  is  meant  to 
be  smitten  and  destroyed,  by  Buona- 
parte, in  this  precise  island  :  that  your 
Sovereign  is  the  guardian  of  that  liberty, 
and  you  the  guardian  of  that  Sovereign ; 
and  that  that  man  is  miserabfy  deceived, 
who  thinks  it  slavery  to  live  under  an  ex- 
cellent prince.  Never  did  liberty  ap- 
pear in  a  more  gracious  form,  than  under 
a  pious  king.— But  you  are  instructed  to 
think  otherwise.  It  is  even  a  truth, 
which  cannot  be  lamented  in  language  too 
pathetic,  that  the  Opposition  have  succeed- 
ed in  their  hostile  attempts.  The  torch 
of  discontent  already  appears.  Inflam- 
matory speeches  have  been  delivered  by 
the  factious;  by  those  perturbed  spirits, 
who  can  never  be  at  rest,  and  who  wish 
j>jfft^rajse  themselves  to  an  eleviited  point 
****^'^*-*^''ietipi|.  even  upon  their  cauntry^s 


ruin.  Some  of  youv  popular  politicians 
go  so  far  as  to  extol  Buonaparte  for  the 
charms  of  his  youth,  and  to  condemn 
their  Sovereign  for  the  crime  of  old  age. 
Otliers  of  them  decry  their  native  coun-» 
try,  and  wish  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the  Seine,  or  else  to  see  the  tricoloured 
standard  of  our  enemies  planted  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  ! — Surely  the  spi- 
rit of  the  British  people  was  never  so  in- 
sulted, since  you  first  asserted  your  claim 
to  independence:  never, Englishmen!  no, 
never !  What  would  be  the  language  of 
our  brave  ancestors,  the  Edwards  and 
the  Henries  of  old  time,  before  whose 
victorious  arms  the  French  nation  has  so 
often  bent  its  suppliant  knee,  were  it 
in  their  power  to  revisit  their  native 
land  ?  What  would  be  their  language, 
but  that  which  the  most  indignant  emo- 
tions could  excite  ?  And  shall  we,  the 
descendants  of  those  very  men,  who  have 
so  often  shaken  France  to  the  very  cen- 
tre, shall  we  so  far  forget  our  origin  and 
our  power,  as  to  hearken  to  orations  in 
the  praise  of  her  Usurper,  and  to  submit 
to  have  terms  of  peace  dictated  to  us, 
by  an  ambitious  and  inveterate  foe  ^ 
And  let  me  ask  the  admirers  of  this  man, 
with  what  feelings  can  we  censure  our 
own  most  gracious  master  ?  Can  we  re- 
flect on  the  benefits  derived  from  his  vir- 
tues, and  at  the  same  time  hear  him  in- 
sulted in  the  House,  and  see  him  placard- 
ed in  the  streets?  Or,  can  there  be, 
fellow-citizens,  men  so  base  among  you 
as  to  encourage  such  proceedings  as 
these  ?  I  call  on  you,  ye  heroes  I  on  you 
who  have  triumphed  in  Egypt,  at  the 
Nile,  and  at  Trafalgar ;  at  Maida,  in  Italy  ; 
at  Vimiera,  in  Portugal ;  and  at  Talavera, 
in  Spain :  I  call  on  you,  who  have  so 
freely,  so  unsparingly,  bled  for  your 
country's  honour ! — On  you,  nobles  ! 
gentlemen  of  England  !  bravest  and  best 
of  men  !  on  you  I  call;  and,  in  the  hour, 
big  with  the  fate  of  your  sovereignty  I 
on  you,  who  behold  the  scene,  I  call,  and 
of  you  I  ask,  whether  the  stupendous 
virtueof  a  Brunswick  shall  be  praised^ind 
frozen,  while  the  successful  crimes  of  a 
Corsican  meet  with  applause,  and  fill  the 
voice  of  Fame  ?  O,  wretched  Britons! 
shall  future  acres  record  this  cause  of  man- 
ly  deploration  ?  How,  alas  f  will  you 
answer  this  to  your  children  !  Howjusti- 
fy  ingratitude  to  yourselves  ?  You  can- 
not. Accursed  be  those  who  have  render- 
ed you  ungrateful !  And  thrice  accursed 
be  those  who  praise  a  foreign  despot, 
who  has"«raised  himself  by  blood  and  po- 
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sitles,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  opposition 
and  struggle  of  riralry,  and  tonnile  both 
in  defence  of  your  country,  and  to  drive 
your  enemy  from  that  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  He  implores  you  to  remember, 
that  the  object  of  the  war  is  totally 
changed,  and  that,  if  you  do  not  bring 
your  foe  to  terms  on  the  continent,  the 
object  will  be  no  less,  ih^in  the  possession 
of  your  liberties,  the  possession  of  your 
rights,  the  possession  of  your  property, 
the  possession  of  every  thing  which  is 
dear  and  valuable  to  you  as  a  wealthy 
people,  and  an  independent  nation.  The 
language  of  the  Noble  Marquis  is  that 
of  a  true  Briton.  To  promote  the  liber- 
ties of  Spain,  and  to  protect  the  ancient 


licy,  to  an  unlawful  dominion,  which  in* 
vades  the  liberties  of  every  country,  and 
tramples  on  the  laws  of  nature,  of  society, 
and  of  God  I 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  occupy  the 
\vhole  of  this  Stricture  with  one  particu- 
lar subject,  but  the  reported  debate,  in 
the  upper  House  on  Thursday,  and  in  the 
lower  on  Friday  night,  confines  my  mind, 
and  denies  it  any  farther  flight.  Con- 
scious that  the  demon  of  war  must  still 
reign  ;  conscious  that  the  current  of  hu- 
man blood,  with  which  Europe  has  been 
so  long  deluged,  must  still  flow,  it  is  with 
poignant  mortification  I  perceive  that 
Mr.  Whitbread  opposes  his  Sovereign 
through  Lord  Chatham,  and  that  mv 
Lord  Grenville  unites  himself  with  those 
cowards,  whose  despondency  fills  the  bo- 
jsom  of  our  enemy  with  courage,  and  the 
hearts  of  our  allies  with  fear.  I  cannot 
doubt  the  motives  which  govern  Mr. 
Whitbread,  or  his  Lordship ;  but  I  beg 
of  you.  Englishmen  !  to  be  suspicious  of 
those  doctrines,  and  watchful  of  those 
persons,  which  depreciate  the  character 
of  your  Prince  or  your  country,  and  ele- 
vate that  of  your  enemies.  In  particular, 
what  does  Lord  Grenville  ipean  to  say, 
(I  shall  notice  Mr.  Whitbread  on  a  sepa- 
rate occasion)  that  we  must  abandon  Por- 
tugal, because  we  are  unable  to  maintain 


establishments  of  Portugal,  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  generosity,  of  bravery,  of 
virtue.  And,  if  some  of  bur  troops  fall 
in  their  defence,  it  is  dying  honourably 
and  gloriously.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  our  forefathers  entertained;  and 
shall  you,  the  descendants  of  such  men, 
now  deny  the  truth  of  them  }  Will  Eng* 
lishmen,  dastardly,  submit  to  abandon 
tlier  friendffin  the  hour  of  peril  and  cala- 
mity ?  are  we  in  future  condemned  to 
fold  our  arms,  and  view  our  most  ancient 
allies,  in  sullen  silence,  tugging  the  oar, 
and  dragging  the  chains  of  servitude? 
Assuredly  not.     And  yet,  whither  is  fled 


a  contest  with  the  troops  of  a  nation,  the  military  aidour  of  our  ancestors,  that 
which  have  been  so  often  and  so  shame-  we  «!eem  to  require  rousing  to  perform 
fully  beaten  by  our  forefathers?  Does  the  sacred  duties  of  obligation  and  friend- 
he  forget  the  days  of  Edward,  of  Henry,  ship.^  Not  to  defend  the  Portuguese,  is 

not  to  defend  our  own   honour.     Not  to 

advance  the  liberty  of  Spain,  is  not  to  be 
worthy  the  liberty  which  distinguishes 
oar  own  life  !  I  demand  of  Lord  Gren-' 
ville,  what  does  he  mean?  Shall  Great 
Britain  puffer  the  territories  of  an  exiled 


of  Anne,  of  Elizabeth  ?  Has  he  told  the 
House,  there  are  no  Marlboroughs  now 
amongst  us  ?  Is  he  so  sunk  in  despair,  as 
to  degrade  the  nobles  of  the  State,  by 
telling  them,  to  their  face,  that  there  ex- 
ist not  upon  the  shores  of  Albion,  a  Man- 

lius,  a  Camillus,  and  a  Curtius;  men  rea-j friend  to  become  a  province  to  France  ? 
dy  to  devote  themselves  for  their  coun-i  Shall  she  see  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
try's  welfare  ^  If  his  Lordship,  together  her  allies  traverse  the  Pyrenees,  in  hard 
with  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  Lords 
Erskine,  Holland,  Moira,  &,c.  manifested 
such  pusillanimity,  you  cannot  be  too  ac- 
tive, too  vigilant,  and  loo  circumspect. 
You  cannot,  my  countrymen,  watch  them 
too  narrowly,  or  hold  too  fast  together 
yourselves.  You  have  no  occasion  to 
despond.  Read  the  speech  of  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  and  you  will  not  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  predictions  of  your  pre- 
sumed friends*  The  Noble  Marquis  tells 
you,  that  you  may  have  good  hope,  for 
you  have  a  good  cause.  He  excites  you 
all  to  come  forward,  heart  and  hand,  at 
this  hour  of  danger  to  your  allies.  He 
implores  you  to  forget  all  private  animo- 


captivity  and  ignominious  bondage?  I 
ask  his  Lordship,  must  he  not  call  upon 
Heaven  to  forbid  this  national  outrage, 
or  must  he  not  desire  to  make  his  coun- 
try blush,  and  to  sink  her  beneath  the 
humblest  nations  of  the  continent  ?  But, 
am  I  not  indebted  to  the  very  able  speech 
of  Lord  Liverpool  for  the  motives  of  the 
Noble  Baron's  conduct.  To  change  the 
Ministry  and  to  efiect  a  reform,  the  Op- 
position are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  pri- 
vate honour  and  the  pride  of  the  national 
character  1  To  change  the  Ministry  is 
unnecessary — to  reform  must  always  be 
a  duty  and  a  use.  But,  Englishmen,  if 
abus€S  have  insensibly  crept  into  the  dif- 
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fercnt  departments,  let  us,  at  proper  time, 
reform  and  correct  them.  Lee  us  not, 
by  OLir  cabalo  and  our  disunion,  encou- 
rage the  enemy  to  invade  our  own  coun- 
try, or  to  pillage  and  overthrow  the 
wealth  and  lioerties  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. If  your  minds  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  these  things,  do  you  all, 
with  one  accord,  manfully  stand  up  in 
their  support.  To  maintain  your  own 
independence,  and  to  protect  that  of  your 
friends,  is  the  only  public  virtue  these 
-Strictures  propose  to  inculcate.  Howev- 
"Cr,  from  this  particular  one,  I  trust,  you 
will  derive  the  private  grace  to  check 
that  growing  spleen  against  an  illustrious 
"character,  whom  the  good  men  of  all 
countries  have  so  ger.erally  agreed  to 
adnpre,  and  to  repress  that  veneration 
for  a  foreign  despot,  whose  character  and 
conduct  future  ages  will  execrate  and  de- 
plore. 

'  The  proceedings  of  this  week  have  al- 
so bt'en  distinguished  by  the  intimation 
of  Lord  Grey,  on  the  subject  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation.  Qn  this  important 
question,  I  have  thearrogance  to  beg  my 
countrymen,  and  the  members  of  the  go- 
yerr^ment  and  legislature  in  particular, 
to  look  for  information  to  a  pamphlet  of 
?nine,  Entitled  ''An  Historical  and  Politi- 
cal View  cf  the  Catholic  Religion,  &c.'' 
just  published  by  Mr.' Biagdon.  I  am 
bold  to  assert,  that  it  contains  sufficient 
motives  for  the  rejection  of  "  the  claims," 
and  that  i;:  will  amply  justify  a'l  those 
who  may  refuse  to  place  the  Roman  on  a 
level  w'ith  the  Protesrant  church. 

iSince  the  commencemenl  of  the  Ses- 
sion, no  Member  has  manife.-'ied  soinde- 
pennent  and  so  public  a  .-pint  as  Mr. 
Yorke.  His  conduct  in  supporting  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  fias  been  marked  with  a  fiVm- 
iiess  and  humanity  which  do  him  great 
honour.  Were  I  not,  at  the  close  of  this 
Stricture,  fatigued,  and  the  night  advanc- 
ing, Ivvou  Id  pay  that  tribute  to  his  pa- 
triotism, of  which  he  is  so  eminently  de- 
serving*, Tiiis  memorandum  will  remind 
him  of  my  attention  and  integrity,  and 
5t  will  c6nvince  you,  my  fellow  subjects, 
|.hat  no  ^proceedings  escape  me,  that  pro- 
mise to  advance  the  information  and 
Weal  of  the  community. 

Feb!  26,  1810. 


Albion. 


*  Mr.Yorke>  itidependenf  and  manly  conduct 
|rapj.?sscs  me  so  strongly  that  I  shall  vnalie  it 
|he  bagis  of  a  supernumerary  Stricture. 


Under  this  head,  in  the  Demagogue's 
Jacobm  Register  of  the  17th  inst.  ap- 
peared a  piteous,  whining  article,  calcu- 
lated to  induce  his  besotted  reaaers  to  con- 
ceive that  the  laudable  enforcement  of 
the  Standing  Order  i'or  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  from  the  House  of  Commons 
gallery,  is  **  the  last  step  but  one  before 
"  you  arrive  at  complete  despotism.** 
There  are,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  too  many  foes  to  the  Con- 
stitution, who  reiterate  his  criei,  and, 
echo  his  sentiments,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional falsehood  and  venom  which  their 
owii  base  minds  can  engender ;  and  thus 
the  libels  of  the  Demagogue,  transfused 
from  his  own  fountam-head  of  treason, 
into  the  numerous  secondary  vehicles  un** 
der  his  control,  are  dispersed  over  the 
land,  and  inspirit  the  disalfected  wretches 
who  peruse  them,  to  persevere  in  their 
diabolical  designs.  Thus  Cobbett  stands 
forth  as  the  abandoned  leader,  the  Apol- 
iyon  of  all  the  minor  demons  of  sedition, 
who  are  continually  employed  in  extend- 
ing the  flames  of  treason  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremities  of  the  empire.  If  the 
audacity  of  the  Demagogue  be,  to  some, 
a  matter  of  surprise — if  it  be  demanded, 
to  what  chief  cause  can  the  snccess  of 
his  machinations  be  attributed,  the  answer 
is  equally  forcible  and  simple; — there  is 
no  human  conspiracy  as  yet  operating 
against  this  impostor  1  Yet  he  cannot  be 
said  to  proceed  altogether  with  impunity; 
for  nature,  outraged  at  his  pride  and  in- 
solence, has  caused  his  own  passions  to 
rebel  against  him,  and  to  devoziv  his 
heart  in  solitude  and  dismaij  !  Nothing 
can  be  more  despicable  or  more  misera- 
ble than  what  the  old  age  of  this  man 
must  be  ;  for  even  now,  when  the  vigour 
of  middle  life  begins  to  fail  him,  and  that 
his  vices  pall  with  frequent  repetition,  we 
see  his  strength  sink  into  peevishness, 
and  we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  the  anger 
and  the  apprehensions  of  his  mind.  He 
was  an^ry  with  Ministers  for  extin- 
guishing the  rush-lights  of  the  Irish  con- 
spirators at  eight  o'clock,  and  for  not  in- 
troducing disatJection  and  paganism  into 
the  Parliament  House ;  and  he  is  now  ap- 
prehensive/from the  manly  proceeding 
of  Mr.  Yorke,  respecting  the  closing  of 
the  galleries,  &c.  that  they  intend  to  fet- 
ter the  freedom  of  th$  press  ! — Apprehend 
sive  /  Whv  more  apprehensive  than  he 
was  in  1803,  when  he  said,  in  his  Register 
of  ^larch  19. — '*  I  am  one  of  those  who 
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"  think  the  publishing  of  Parliamentary 
"Debates  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  (^ 
the  English  Government  f*  Why  does 
he  not  give  us  something  like  a  reason 
for  his  alarm  ?  The  fact  is,  that  in  his 
heart  he  has  no  apprehensions  of  the 
kind.     He  can  hav^  no  regard  for  the  U- 

'berty  of  the  press;  for  he  .has  fulminated 
maledictions  against  the  provincial  edi- 
tors, whom  he  could  not  compel  to  copy 
a  weekly  quantum  of  sedition  from  his 

.Paper ;  and  he  has  procured  the  purchase 
of  "  the  Statesman"  which  is  now  no 
more  than  an  echo,  doomed  to  reverbe- 
rate the  treasonable  clamours  of  himself 
and  his  gang,  which  rend  the  Botley 
hills.  Does  this  creature  really  think  that 
he  can  persuade  any  man  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  own  desperate  partizans,  that  he  is 
apprehensive  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press  ? 
Can  ever  those  partisans  thejsaselves,  re- 
flect on  his  ybr//i€r  ebullitions,  and  yet 
believe  that  he  isMt  all  apprehensive  ? — 
Let  them  refresh  their  memory  with  the 

libllowing  sentiments  which  he  published 

•  on  the  4th  of  June,  18(^3 

"The  press,"  says  this  apostate  Dema- 
gogue, *'  has  long  been  a  favourite  folly 
<Mn  this  island  :  it  has  done  infinite  mis- 
**  chief;  it  has  beyond  all  comparison 
**  done  more  harm  than  good,  as  to  reli- 
"gion  and  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  topo- 
*Mitics.  To  the  Press,  it  is,  we  owe  the 
"innumerable  Sectaries  who  hav«  for 
♦'an   hundred    and   fifty  years  past  dis- 

'*'  tracted  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in 

"some  instances  led  them  to  commit  the 

•^*  most  detestable  and  hon  id  <>f  crimes;  to 
"  the  Press  we  aw^  all  those  hard  biting 
*«  laivs  which,  ihough  absolutely  necessa- 
*'  ^yfo^  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
*'  the  safe-ty  of  the  State,  must  be  re- 
*'  garded  as  a  considerable  diminution  of 
«'  the  civil  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  mass 
"  of  the  people  previous  to  the  prevalent 
"  influence  of  the  Press;:  to  the  Press  we 

"owe  the  American  Rebellion,  the  Re- 
" hellion  of  Ireland;  and  to  the  Press — 
*'  the  English  Press,  THE  WORLD  owes 

"THE    REBELLION  AND  THE  USURPA- 

^«'  TION  OF  France.  But  this  most  po- 
«'tent  instrument,  after  having  been  em- 
•*' ployed  >n  the  worJc  of  irreligion,  civil 
"slavery,  and  rebellion,  became,  at  the 
"close  of  the  last  war,  formidable  to 
^'  Buonaparte ;  not  because  he  was  an  a- 
"  postate,  a  rebel,  an  usurper  and  a  ty- 
"rant,  but  because,  after  having  estab- 
"lished  his  power,  he  had  become  the 
"  enemy  of  the  Press  its^ilf  from  a  suspi- 
"cioii  thatiit. might  produce,  with  regard 


'^  to  him,  effects  similar  to  those  which  it 
"  had  produced  with  respect  to  the  lauful 
"  Sovereign." — Survey  these  sentiments, 
reader ;  peruse  them  again  and  again,  and 
ask  yourself  of  what  is  it  likely  that  the 
Demsago^ue's  present  apprehensions,  re- 
specting  the   liberty   of  the   press,   can 
consist  ?— -It  is  true  that  he  has  changed 
his  sentiments  /    It  is  true  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  press  hasybr  Mm  abundant  ter* 
rors ;  and  it  is  true   that  his  apprehen- 
sions arise  from  no  other  Source  I     He 
trembles  at  the  power  which  the  press  is 
likely  to  exert  towards  him,  and  hence 
he  flatters  some  of  its  directors,  by  ad* 
vocating  its  freedom,  in  hopes  of  silen- 
cing them  as  to  his  past  conduct,  and 
gaining  them  over  to  his  future  designs. 
With  the  exception  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, there  does  not  exist  in  Europe  a 
man  who  has  so  much  reason  ioappre" 
hend  the  efforts  of  the  press,  as  this  self- 
same Demagogue.     The   press  to  which, 
he  has  admitted,  the  world  owes  so  much, 
has  exhibited  the  perveraeness   and  dis- 
affection of  his  youth,  the  .crimes  of  his 
early  manhood,    the   horrible  apostacy, 
and  all  the  other  vices  of  his  raeridian 
life;  and  will  record  the  infamy  of  every 
step  that  drags  him  to  a  reluctant  grave  ! 
The   press   has  reiterated   the    expiring 
sighs  of  the  first  virgin  he  is  said  to  have 
betrayed!     The  press  has  revived    the 
Court  Martial,  which,  to  his   eternal  in- 
famy, he  instituted  and  abandoned  !  The 
press  has  exhibited  Mary  Williams, 
who  died  of  the  \tounds  inflicted  by  a 
Porcupine,  in  the  house  of  a  bookseller, 
in  Second   Street,  Philadelphia!!!     The 
press  has  raised   the  ghost  of  an  Ameri- 
can  senator,   who  was   diabolically  ac- 
cused, by  the  same  Porcupine,  of  an  of- 
fence too  disgusting   even   to  think  of! 
The  press  has  reprinted  the  trial  of  Doc* 
ter   Rush,  and  exhibited    an    American 
Jury  condemning  William   Cobbett  to  a 
fine  of  iivc  thousand  dollars,   for  dtfa^ 
mation,  and  memorialing  their  President 
to  banish  a  b/jing  so  dangerous,  to  some 
more  vicious  and  distant   clime  !     The 
press     has     shown    the    same    monster 
sucking    his    paws    under   the     benign 
canopy    of     the    British     Crown     and 
Mitre,     while    fattening   on    the    gold 
supplied  through  the  auspices  of  Wind- 
ham and  of  Pitt ;  and  theni  on  the  at- 
tainment of  power  and  of  strength,  rush- 
ing forth  to  devour  the  objects  invested 
with   those    insignia !     Nay    more ;  the 
press  has  published  the  trial  at  Southanqr** 
ion,  which  conveys  the  history  of  aferoci- 
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ous  tyrant  trampling  upon  the  innocent  of  J- 
spring  of  a  poor  iiiiirm  old  woman!  The 
press  has  proved  the  Demagogue  to  be, 
turn  by  turn.  Whig  and  Tory,  loyal  and 
treasonable,  Protestant  and  Papist ;  and 
the  same  press  will  yet  breed  the  disease 
of  timidity  in  his  mind,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  will  be  more  fatal  to  him  than  all 
his  former  presumption.  By  the  aid  of 
the  press,  his  vices  shall  fail  to  be  re- 
ivarded  with  success,  and  his  frightened 
imagination  shall  anticipate  nothing  but 
miscarriage  ! 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  public,  that  this  Register  has  hitherto 
preserved  a  moderation  towards  the  De- 
magogue, which  a  great  portion  of  its 
readers  must  have  thought  criminal :  but 
tijat  forbearance  and  humanity,  which 
have  hitherto  graced  iii  pages,  are  immo- 
lated by  the  continued  impudence  of 
this  literary  pretender ;  and  that  reproach 
shall    be   no  longer  applicable.     For  the 


such  friends  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
they  wmII  ever  find  me  ready  to  ex- 
ert that  liberty  of  the  press,  which  the 
Demagogue  prete^ids  to  be  apprehen- 
sive, will  be  speedily  frittered  aw-ay — - 
"  the  lihertif  of  pub  risking  one's  opinions 
"freely,  as  to  the  character  and  conduct 
"  of'\  .  .  .  the  desperate  wretches  v.- ho 
would  exult  in  depriving  us  of  every  na- 
tional privilege  which  we  possess,  and 
subjecting  us  to  the  "  most  grievous  ty- 
ranny'' that  ever  afflicted  the  human 
species! — It  is,  in  fac^,  a  sort  of  moral 
duly  incumbent  upon  eviery  man  vvho 
feels  himself  competent  to  commit  his 
ideas  to  paper,  to  aid  me,  in  the  very 
words  of  the  Demagogue  (col.  332.)  to 
"  pull  off  the  mask  from  the  hyp</crites, 
'*  to  show  how  they  have  injured  their 
*'  country,  and  by  exciting  the  public  in- 
"  dignatio:i  against  them,  to  drive  them 
''  from". . . .  civ-.LizEr'  society  ! 

A  very  ludicrous  proof  of  the   appre^ 


future  he  shall  be  made  to  stand  in  terror'/'^w.^/ojtof  the  Demagogue,  respecting  the 
of  every  eye,  and  suspicious  of  every  leftects  which  may  be  produced  from 
tongue!  Guilt,  with  all  its  horrors  and]*' ll^e  lengths  to  which  ihose  writers 
nr>xieties,  shall  face  bim  at  every  turn,k'  may  go,  uho  take  the  side  of  men  in 
and   appal   him    at   every  step.     He  has"  power,''  is  evinced  in   his  Register  of 


liitherto  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  anj^he  I7th.  lie  there 
assumed  innocence:  it  shall  be  the  care 
of  this  Register  to  strip  him  of  th^t  pre- 
rogative, and  to  clothe  invariable  viriue 
vvith  its  attributes.  That  power  which 
he  has  acquired  from  the  art  of  betray- 
ing, shall  be  turned    in  loose  upon  him 


stigmatizes 


the 
whole  body  of  gentlemen,  who,  twelve 
years  ago,  united  their  talents  to  von- 
found  the  arts  of  the  Jacobins  of  that  pe- 
riod, by  the  famed  Anti-Jacobin  news- 
paper. He  cl\arges  the  writers  for  that 
paper,    including    Messrs     Canning  and 


self,  to  disease  the  health  of  his  body,  and  {I'i'fcre,  viith  filling  it  wwh.  abuse,  false- 
poison  the  felicities  of  his  mind!  l\e\hood,  2in\  malice,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
shall  learn,  from  these  pages,  that  the  the  other!  I  recollect,  that  this  was  ex- 
first  step  to  greatness  is  10  be  Ao«€'a7,  and  I  ac'ly  the   charge  that   the  whole   gang. 


that  virtue  is   the  only  basis  of  reputa- 
tion or  of  fame  I 

These  preliminar}''  sentiments,  of  ab- 
horrence'towards  the  Demagogue,  on  ac- 
count of  his  profligate  assaults  upon 
every  man  who  stands  forward  to  vindi- 
cate   the    hoivour   and    independence    of 


howling  at  the  ridicule  and  contempt  in- 
to which  it  suddenly  brought  them,  made 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance;  and  such 
wa^  the  sensation  occasioned  by  their 
writhing  and  M*2«ri//^,  that  had  the  gen- 
tlemen who  conducted  it,  chosen  to  con- 
finne  their  labours,  the  sale  of  that  paper 


Britain's  representativt  s,    1    entreat    the  |  would   have   been    unparalleled,   as   the 
reader  to  believe,  arise  out  of  no  private !good  which  it  would  have  eliected  would 


pique  or  personal  resentment  towards  the 
individual;  for  such  feelings  hold  no 
place  in  my  breast:  but  they  are  Fuch  as, 
it  is  hoped,  all  real  friends  (*f  insulted 
England  possess;  and  I  trust,  1  may  rait, 
with  confidence,  npcu  many  of  those 
iVicnds,  in  tlje  words  of  Albion,  contained 
in  his  hfst  letter,  which  appeared  in  this 
Regin.'-r,  (col.  107.)  to  assist  me  *'in 
<"  hunimg  down  that  loild  benjt  of  do- 
"  mocracy,  which  AliiSTOTLE  de- 
*'  scribes  as  delighting  in  the  dcatrnc- 
'•'  tiun  of  the  crowns  of  Princes !"   and 


have  been  incalculable! — The  fact,  how- 
ever, was,  not  as  the  Demagogue  auda- 
ciously asserts,  that  they  closed  their 
labours  because  their  stock  of  ideas  were 
exhausted,  but  because  they  had  brought 
forward  that  excellent  saiirical  paper, 
merely  as  a  source  for  their  literary  re- 
creations, and  an  occasional  relief  from 
the  faiigues  of  official  and  senatorial  oc- 
cupations: they  had  premised,  that  their 
literary  efforts  were  only  intended  to 
continue  during  the  Session  of  Parlia-' 
ment,  and  whea  that  was  ended,  thev 
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gladly  cxchangeti  their  literary  for  rural 
umusem'-.nts,  and  their  admirable  paper 
ceased  to  exist!  As  long,  however,  as  it 
continued,  loyal  men  perused  that  publi- 
cation with  pleaiiure;  because,  as  there 
was  never  any  doubt  as  to  vjho  were  i^s 
autiiors,  they  were  gratified  in  the-  dis- 
covery thar,  in  the  spirited  and  powerful 
governnient  of  th^L  time,  there  were  per- 
sons whose  talents  were  not  confined  to 
the  dry  routine  of  state  occupations;  but 
who  could,  with  equal  vigour  and  ef- 
fect, denounce  our  in^'et«jrate  foreign 
ciieniy  in  the  senate,  and  expose^  with 
talents  equal  to  those  of  the  most  cele- 
brated satirists  of  antiquity,  in  their  few 
moments  of  recreation  over  the  sparkling 
glass,  the  wretched  dis.em  inaloisofdomes- 
tic  treason  1  It  was  by  the  \*  riling  ofmany 
of  the  poehcal  articles,  for  that  paper,  that 


ticular  attention  jf  my  readers.  It  proves 
whati  have  so  often  as^eited,respeclin^  the 
Demagogue's  callousness,  or  disregurd  of 
public  opinioit  beme^  not  real,  bu^  com- 
pletely affected/  An  eminent  artist,  ITr. 
Gdhay,  who  has  justly  acquired,  as  a  po- 
litical caricaturist,  more  fame  than  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man  since  the  time 
of  Ilogar'h,  amuied  himself  at  the  peri- 
od when  tlie'  A nti- Jacobin  Paper  was 
published,  in  personifying  the  characccra 
who  had  been  satirised  in  that  excellent 
work;  by  which  the  political  crimes 
committed  by  the  banditti  of  reformers, 
were  displayed  before  the  admiring  mul- 
titude with  a  double  power  ;  and,  by  tJ  e 
exactness  of  the  likenesses,  the  individu- 
als of  the  gang  became  so  many  marks 
for  the  finger  of  loyalty  to  point  at  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.     When  the   De- 


Mj.  Canning  so  justly  acquired  the  title  ofjmagogue  basked  under  the  genial  influ- 


the  Britisl;  Martial;  and  as  to  the  prose, 
which  the  iJcmagogue,  that  brutal  cobler 
of  literature,  that  assassin  of  the  Eugiish 
tongue,  atten:pts  to  ridicide  by  the  deno- 
mination Q^  "  gentleman-like  icriting,"  it 
has  procured  for  its  authors  imperishable 
laurels;  while  all  per  ons  of  ta^te  antici- 
pate, with  regret,  that,  according  to  pro- 
bability, they  *'  shall  not  look  upon  its 
like  again"' 


ence  of  the  Crown  and  Mi' re,  he  avow- 
ed sentiments  of  very  great  respect  for 
the  talents  of  this  distinguished  artist. 
In  particular,  respecting  the  very  carica- 
tures which  were  engraved  as  iilusLrations 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin  text,  the  Demagogue 
not  only  bought  them  by  hundreds,  to 
send  to  America,  but  he  publicly  exhi- 
bited them  in  his  shop,  and,  to  every 
stranger  who  came  to  lounge  in  it,  he  ex- 
The  reader  may  perhaps  be  rather  at  ajtolled  the  abilities  and  passed  the  most 
loss  to  discover,  for  what  reason  the  De-junqualified  compliments  on  the  loyalty 
magogue  has,  ♦'  all  of  a  sudden  j"  chosen  I  of  the  matchless  designer,  who  certainlv^ 
to  display  so  much  ''anger  and  resent- 1 paid  no  respect  to  persons,  whenever  he 


ment"  (col.  23G.)  against  the  authors  of 
that  celebrated  publication;  or  why  **the 
public  should  now  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  liistory."  There  are  two  or 
three  reasons;  of  which  not  the  least  is, 
that  some  of  those  gentlemen  now  pro- 
fess their  wish  to  purge  the  press  of  its 
licentiousness t  in  order  to  preserve  its 
freedom!  This  is  the  ground-work  of 
the  Demascoijue's  alarm:  for  if  once  the 
sedition  of  the  press  were  to  be  checked, 
what  would  become  of"  the  thing,''  mis- 
nomered  his  Political  Register?  The  pow- 
er of  type,  ink,  and  paper,  would  not  be 
adequate  to  preserve  it  another  year ; 
but  it  would  disappear  from  the  public 
view  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vi- 
sion;" and  on  "  the  merciless  trunk- ma" 
her*'  (col.*  235.)  would  be  imposed,  the 
task  of  immolating  its  wretched  and  ob- 
noxious remains! 

In  the  brief  history  which  the  Bema- 
pogue  has  thought  proper  to  supply,  of 
this  Anti-Jacobin  newspaper,  there  is  one 
sentence  so  excessively  laughable,  that  I 


could  render  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  butt  of  public  ridicule.  He 
depicted  the  dillerent  Members  of  the 
gang  in  ail  the  grotesque  and  humiliating 
forms  which  a  fertile  imagination  could 
conceive  ;  and  the  admiring  spectator 
beheld  the  resemblances  oF  a  Tooke,  a 
Bedford,  a  Burdett,  a  Fox,  a  Ticrney,  a 
Bosville,  &c.  perFormiiTg  the  various  re- 
pugnant offices  which  devolve  upon  the 
very  scavengers  of  sedition  !  But  the 
chef  d'auvre,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  this 
genius  was  his  late  series  of  caricatuies 
representing  the  progress  of  the  Botley 
Demagogue,  through  all  the  devious 
paths  oi  infamy,  from  the  pot-boy,  tor- 
menting the  iuoftensive  animals,  at  Farn- 
ham,  to  the  point  at  which,  according  to 
the  natural  course  of  events,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  he  will  arrive  ;  that  cri- 
sis of  his  fate,  when  his  enemies  must 
rise  in  judgn\ent  against  him,  and  con- 
sign him  to  that  interminable  hell,  which 
is  formed  by  the  agitations  of  a  guilty 
conscience!    By  the  efibrts  of   Giilrav, 


<^annot  refrain  frcm  ca'ling  to  it  the  par-  therefore,  ha«  the  Demagogue  f)cen  r^u 
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dered  the  laughing-stock  of  all  England, 
and  he  has  at  last  found  an  opportu- 
jnity  of  resenting  the  odium  which  has 
thus  been  cast  uf>on  him,  by  the  display 
of  a  sneaking,  miserable  kind  of  peevish- 
ness;, that  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  what, 
with  all  his  atVectation  of  caUousnesSy  he 
•cannot  conceal  that  he^<j^/A"  upon  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  under  a  paroxystn  of  "gen- 
tleman-like feelings,"  he  says,  (col.  235) 
^*  that  Mr.  Gillrav,  fof  alt  his  representa- 
rtions  of  louring  knaves  and  cut-throats, 
is  indebted  solely  to  his  mirror  !1!" 
This  I  must  positively  and  unequivocal - 
J]"y  beg  leave  to  deny;  for,  "  in  plain  Eng- 
lish," the  louring,  cut-throat  portrait 
which  that  *' wortky*'  artist  has  given  to 
:^he  world  as  the  resemblance  of  the  De- 
magogue, I  do  assert  and  declare  to  be 
«a  striking  and  exact  a  representation  of 
tiim,  that  whoever  bears  it  in  his  memo- 
^ry  will  be  sure  to  know  the  original, 
should  he  see  him  on  a  pillory  or  on  a 
gibbet.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  Dema- 
gogue not  only  trembles  at  the  effects  of 
the  press,  but  he  has  also  become  alarm- 
•ed  at  the  consequences  that  may  arise 
from  the  efforts  of  the  pencil;  as  the  re- 
sult of  both  will  evidently  be,  that  he 
will  be  rendered  an  object  of  public  odi- 
iiim,  and  each  loyal  subject,  recognising 
■his  obdurat-e  features,  from  the  pictorial 
and  literary  delineations  which  have  been 
afforded  of  him,  will  be  enabled  to  say 
with  the  satirist  of  antiquity, 

**  Uic  nigCT^esty  hunc  tu  Romanty  caveto  f*"* 

There  is  another  topic  on  which  the 
Demagogue  has  descanted,  which  is  so 
appropriate  to  the  subject  now  under  dis- 
<:ussion,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  a  minute^s  consideration.  He  lately^ 
fin  reprobation  of  the  shutting  of  the  gal 
'levy,  represented  the  gentlemen  who  re 
j:)ort  the  newspaper  debates  as  having  had 
itheir  "feelings''  grossly  outraged  and  in 
-suited  by  Mr.  Windham's  general  accu 
-nation  of  venality.  I  exposed  a  fortnight 
ago  the  base  apostacy  of  this  hypocrite 
on  the  subject  in  question,  when  some  of 
^those  respectable  persons,  whoi=h  he  now 
designates  bs  gentlemen,  were  subservient 
■to  the  disgusting  yoke  of  his  authority  ! 
I  then  observed  that  any  "feelings" 
which  they  might  possess  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  overbearing  tyranny  and  in- 
dolence of  this  literary  upstart !  Amongst 
4he  many  original  anecdotes  which  I 
could  have  quoted  in  confirmation  of  my 
remark,  was  oae  which  I  shall  now  insert, 
mereljr  to  siiow  how  far  i  -was  authorised 


to  make  that  assertion.  A  most  respect- 
able gentleman,  who  was  about  to  be  call- 
ed to  the  bar,  and  had  every  qualifica- 
tion for  a  barrister,  happened  to  be  one 
day  absent,  and  could  not  attend  to  his 
duty  in  the  gallery.  The  next  morning 
Cobbett  sent  for  his  Editor,  to  Pall-Mali, 
and  the  following  laconic  dialogue  took 
place  betvKeen  them. 

Cobbett, — Mr.  — >,  what  is  the  rea- 
son that  Mr.  WindhanVs  famous  speech 
of  last  night  was  reported  in  such  a  ras^ 
cally  manner  in  to-day's  Porcupine? 

Editor. — Why,  Sir,  the  fact  was,  we 
happened  to  be  a  hand  short ;  Mr.  So- 
and-so  was  not  able  to  attend. 

Cob. — Not  able  to  attend  ?  What,  I 
suppose  the  wretch  was  drunk  ! 

£d. — No  ;  not  exactly  so;  but  he  is 
just  at  present  in  an  unfortunate  sort  of 
a  dilemma'! 

Cob. — "  An  unfortunate  sort  of  a  di- 
lemma V  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

Ed. — Why,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  he 
was  unluckily  taken  to  aspunging-housei, 
just  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  gallery-, 
and  he  has  begged  of  me  to  ask  if  you 
will  bail  him  ? 

Cob.—"  /bail  him  !  I'll  see  him  d— d 
first.'  This  comes  of  your  employing  a 
parcel  of  bl--*st — d  Irishmen !  He 
may  lay  there  and  be  d — d  for  me  !  JNo 
Jellow  has  any  business  to  get  into  ddbt  f 
and  I  insist  that  you  stop  his  whole 
week's  wages  for  getting  into  the  dilem^ 
ma,  as  you  call  it  1'* 

The  fact  actually  was,  that  the  Gentle- 
man's salary  was  kept  back,  and  be  only 
obtained  it,  either  by  threatening,  or  by 
commencing,  an  action  at  law  !!1 

But  a  ^ew  sentences  out  of  the  Dema- 
gogue's own  mouth,  will,  as  usual  bear 
me  out,  respecting  any  assertion  that  I 
may  make  concerning  him,  and  I  shall 
therefore  insert  the  following  importa>nt 
extract  from  his  Register  for  1803,  when 
he  regularly  descanted  upon  the  neces- 
sity OF  SHUTTING  THE  GALL^ERY, 
which  measure  he  now  declares  to  be  the 
last  step  bnt  one  to  complete  despotism  I 
It  will  also  show  the  regard  which  he 
then  entertained  foi"  the  "  FEELINGS*' 
of  those  '*  GENTLEMEN,"  with  whom  he 
now  so  hypocritically  pretends  to  sym- 
pathise ! 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  K.  B.  S'herldati, 
Esq. 

"  You,  Sir,  froiii  some  quality,  I  sup- 


pose^ moi^e  diau  commonly  amiable,  have 
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long  had  the  press  in  all  its  branches  com 
pletely  at  your  command.  In  proof  of 
this,  there  are  two  remarkable  instances 
upon  record.  The  first  relates  to  your 
(Quarrel  with  Mr.  Delphini,  respecting  a 
plagiarism  committed  upon  the  tricks  of 
one  of  his  pantomimes ;  and  though  this 
afFair  ended  in  an  action  of  trover  in  open 
Court,  and  was  precisely  that  sort  of  ludi- 
crous thing  which  newspaper-writers 
thirst  for,  as  the  panting  pilgrim  thirsts  for 
the  brook,  vour  influence  was  sufficient 
effectually  to  prevent  its  appearance  in 
print;  and  it  has  never  appeared,  from 
that  day  to  this,  in  any  one  of  the  London 
prints — prints  at  the  ofliccs  of  which  ill- 
iiatured  and  even  scandalous  anecdotes 
relative  toother  people  are  greedily  recei- 
ved and  in  many  instances  purchased. 
The  other  instance  to  which  I  allude  comes 
under  the  copper-plate  branch  of  printing. 
The  public  cannot  have  forgotten  the  set 
of  prints  entitled  '•  French  Costumes," 
which  appeared  about  the  year  1798.  In 
this  collection  you  were  represented  as 
"President  de  I'Administration  Munici- 
pale,"  and  the  print  was  actually  on  sale 
for  two  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  was  not  dej^troyed,  but  changed,  by 
taking  out  of  your  face  and  putting  that 
of  Home  Tocice  in  its  stead,  according 
to  which  metamorphosis  it  has  been  exhi- 
bited and  sold  ever  since.  There  is  no- 
thing that  meddles  with  type-metal  or 
lamp-black  which  is  not  your  friend,  from 
the  Proprietors  of  newspapers,  who  ride 
in  their  own  coaches,  down  to  the  lowest 
printe^Vdevil.  They  are  a  race  of  men 
fond,  even  to  madness,  of  flattery  and  of 
fun;  and  you  have  at  their  service  an 
abundance  of  both  ;  in  return  for  which 
they  seldom  mis,s  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing you  that  your  liberality  is  not 
jn  vain.  This  traffic  is,  in  itself,  very 
fair ;  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of 
perfect  reciprocity;  and,  though  some 
squeamish  persons,  rather  than  bear  a 
part  in  it,  would  hear  themselves  execra- 
ted by  all  the  printers  in  Christendom, 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, dog-days  inclusive,  yet  if  you 
like  it,  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain,  so 
long  as, neither  himself  nor  the  public 
weal  is  affected  by  it :  but,  when  this  re- 
<:iprocity  operates,  whether  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  or  Hot,  in  a  way 
injurious  to  the  public  good;  when  ejra- 
titude  for  the  night  breathes  through  the 
political  paragraphs  of  the  morning;  and 
particularly  when  the  sympathy  between 


lery  of  the  House  of  Commons  produces 
partiality  the  most  glaring,  misrepresen- 
tation the  must  shameful,  jnd  falsehood 
the  most  atrocious ;  when,  from  this 
cause,  every  man  who  is  opposed  to  you 
is  pretty  sure  lo  iiave  his  expressions  dis- 
figured, his  arguments  marred,  his  mean- 
ing perverted,  and,  as  far  as  lies  with 
your  friends,  his  public  character  de- 
stroyed ;  when  this  is  the  case,  every 
Member  of  Parliament,  every  man  in 
the  country,  has  a  right  to  complain  of 
this  curious  reciprocity,'"'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
''  Naked  assertions  have  deservedly  but 
little  weight  with  those  whose  sutirages 
are  worth  having ;  therefore  I  shall  give 
an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  de- 
bates, where  you  take  a  share,  are  re- 
ported ;  and  not  to  incur  the  charge  of 
partial  selection,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  re- 
port of  the  very  last  debatein  which  you 
spoke,  I  mean  that  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, relative  to  the  Volunteers.  I  heard 
this  debate  myself,  and  I  well  remember 
every  circumstance  belonging  to  it.  The 
principal  speakers  were  yourself,  Mr. 
Windham, Colonel  Craufurd,  Mr.  Wilber-. 
force,  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Francis.  The  speeches  of  the  first  four 
were  each  of  them  as  long  as  your  speech, 
and  reply  put  together:  but  while  the 
reporters  have  given  you  four,  and  some 
of  them  six  columns,  they  have  not  gi- 
ven three  columns  to  the  speeches  of  all 
your  five  opponents.  To  Mr.  Windham 
and  Colonel  Craufurd  they  have  given 
about  a  column  each;  but  Mr.  Francis, 
who  occupied  the  House  about  half  an 
hour,  and  who  made  some  remarks  high- 
ly worthy  of  public  attention,  they  have 
cut  off  with  two  inches:  to  Mr.  Vv  ilber- 
force,  whose  speech  was  very  long  and 
very  good,  they  have  allotted  half  a  co- 
lumn :  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  delivered 
one  of  the  bt;st  speeches  I  ever  heard, 
adhering  all  along  close  to  his  object,  ar- 
guing most  logically,  and  producing 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  heard  him;  this  Gentleman's  speech 
they  squeezed  into  the  space  of  half  au 
inch  ',  and  in  some  of  the  papers  they 
have  allowed  him  only  a  single  line,  as 
thus  **  Mr.  William  Smith  entered  in- 
to the  subject  at  considerable  length.*' — 
In  explanations,  which  form  a- very  im- 
portant part  of  almost  every  debate,  the 
Reporters  genojally  observe  merely  that 
Mr.  Such-an-one  "  explained,"  or  «*  spoke 
in  explanation,"  not  stating  any  part  of 
what  he  said;  but   vvher^''  you  explain. 


the  boxes  of  the  play-house  and  the  gal-j however  much  at  length)  they  give  all 
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you  say;  and  it  is  sometimes  ludicrous 
enough  to  see  an  explanation  from  you 
•relative  to  a  matter  which,  from  the  con- 
^tractjon  of  your  opponent's  speech,  the 
reader  knows  nothing  about.  Now,  Sir, 
do  you  think  that  tliis  is  the  way  in  which 
debates  ought  to  be  reported?  that  this 
is  the  way  in  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  sported 
with  ?  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  thus 
to  be  made  use  of  merely  as  your  foils, 
as  your  butts?  You  will  say  that  this  is 
not  your  fault;  that  you  hire  nobody 
to  do  what  I  complain  of;  and  that,  if 
other  Members  are  not  so  happy  as  you 
with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the 
press,  it  is  their  fault  and  not  your's. 
Kot  so.  Sir.  It  is  not  their  fault ;  they 
have  not  the  same  means;  they  have 
not  each  of  them  a  play-house  ;  and  if 
ihey  had.  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that 
they  would  know  how  to  make  so  judi- 
cious a  use  of  it,  though  they  might  be 
very  honest  and  very  able  Members  of 
Parliament. — In  one  respect  indeed  it  is 
their  fault.  Each  individual  has  at  all 
.times  the  power  of  CLEARING  the  gal- 
lery*; and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  gentleman  who,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  which  I  have  here  stated, 
suffers  himself  to  be  misrepresented  as  to 
any  debate  in  which  he  may  be  engaged 
against  you,  has  nobody  but  himself  to 


tulatory  whisper^  a  moulding  the  features 
into  a  preparatory  grin,  an  evident  antici- 
pation of  vulgar  and  thoughtless  delight. 
The  moment  you  began  to  speak,  that  mo- 
ment the  muscles  of  my  neighbours  gave 
way  into  a  half-uttered  laugh,  their  breath 
stopping  suddenly  in  the  passage,  and  wait- 
ing the  close  of  your  period,  when  out  it 
came  in  nearly  a  state  of  sufTocation,  some- 
thing betwixt  a  laugh  and  a  groan.  Thus 
was  I  annoyed  till  relieved  by  the  termina- 
tion of  your  rambling  harangue.  Mr. 
Windham  succeeded  you ;  and  as  yet  the 
reporters  seemed  to  pursue  their  vocation, 
till  Mr.  Wilberforce  rose,  when  several  of 
them  ceased  to  write  j  and  I  leave  any  one 
to  judge  of  my  indignation  when,  upon 
looking  round  me,  at  the  hearing  of  a 
noise,  during  the  admirable  speech  of  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  1  saw  them  all  with  their  books 
shut,  and  conversing  with  each  other,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  total  suspension  of  the  de- 
bate !  I  had  never  heard  either  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce or  Mr.  Smith  speak  before ;  and 
it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  did  not 
feel  any  very  strong  prepossession  in  favour 
of  either  of  them  j  nay,  from  some  few  of 
their  opinions  I  dissented;  but  upon  the 
whole  the  matter  of  their  speeches  was  so 
good  and  so  clearly  displayed ;  their  rea^ 
soiling  icas  so  sound,  their  observations  so 
just,  and  so  eloqiiently  and  so  forcibly 
urged;  in  short,  their  speeches  were  so 


as  I  before  observed,  present  during  the 
whole  debate  of  the  lOik  of  August;  and 
as  tl^e  circumstances  were,  doubtless, 
such  as  generally  occur  on  similar  occa- 
sions, I  will  endeavour  to  describe  them 
to  you. 

*'  The  Gallery,  in  consequence  of  your 
promised  motion,  was  at  an  early  hour  very 
full,  principally  however  of  persons  apper- 
taining in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
newspapers  j  a  sort  of  company  at  no  time 
very  pleasant ;  and  certainly  not  peculi- 
arly so  in  the  dog-days.  At  the  end  of 
the  longest  hour  and  half  that  I  ever  pass- 
ed in  my  life,  an  intimation  of  your  rising 
was  conveyed  through  the;  crowd,  not  by 
signs,  such  as  those  which  the  Greeks' dis- 
covered at  the  rising  of  Ulysses,  but  such 
as  you  may  have  seen  amongst  boys  and 
bumpkins  at  the  approaching  appearance 
of  punch  :  an  elbowing,  a  jostle,  a  congra- 

*Tl)is  is  in  Italics  in  the  original — and  it  is 
well  known  to  severar  persons  that  Cobbett 
once  had  it  in  contemplation  to  promote,  by  a 
private  subscription,  the  election  of  some  Mem- 
ber whose  sole  business  it  should  be  to  move  the 
House  daily  fyr  clearing  the  gallerj'. 


thank  for  the  misrepresentation.     I  was,  tveH  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 


the  Public,  so  well  calculated  to  produce 
good  and  extensive  effect  in  the  country, 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  not  to 
feel  enraged  at  seeing  them  excluded  to 
make  room  for  the  bantering  trash  about 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  the  Magpies 
at  Hounslow. — ^The  history  of  the  magpie 
jest,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  its  insertion  in 
the  debates,  is  curious  enough.  A  Report- 
er who  sat  on  my  right  hand,  and  whose 
smell  of  spiritous  liquors  made  me  keep 
aloof  from  him  as  much  as  possible^  hav- 
ing missed  the  passage,  pesiered  me  for 
several  minutes  to  repeat  the  words  to  him, 
swearing  that  he  might  as  well  go  home 
without  his  ttvo  eyes^  as  without  the  two 
pies,  **  Sir,"  said  he,  **  you  cannot  ima- 
gine. Sir,  how  fond  the  public  are  of  Sher- 
ry*s  little  jokes." 

'*  What  will  foreigners  think — what  do 
they  think-— what  must  they  think — upon 
reading  the  report  of  a  debate  like  this  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  they  should  not  conceive  a 
lo';7  opinion  of  the  persons  amongst  whom 
it  could  take  place  ?  Must  not  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  Government  altogether,^  and  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  suffer  frpni  that  dia.* 
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advantageous  opinion  ?  And  as  to  the  ^eo- [calumniating  Editors  and  Printers  in  the 
pie  themselves,   can  any  one  believe  that  metropolis  !  As  a  proof  of  the  imaginary 
they  will,  under  such  circumstances,  enter- 
tain  that  profound  respect  and  veneration 
which  are  necessary,  essentially  necessary, 
to  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  which  it 
enacts?     Am  I  told  that   the  Parliament 
will  maintain  its  respectability,  as  it  has  hi- 
therto done,  in  spite  of  these  liberties  taken 
by  Reporters  ?     My    answer   is,    that  the 
Parliament  has  never  till  within  these  twen- 
ty years  had  the  trial.     It  tOas  not  till  the 
administration  of  Mr,  Pitt  that  talking 
Became  the  only  gift  required  in  a  Legis- 
lator or  Statesman,  and  that  the  doors  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  tvere  thrown 
open,  without  restraint,  to  the  compilers 
and  venders  of  speeches.     I  must,  there- 
fore, see  the  Constitution  live  another  twen- 
ty years,   IN  SPITE   of  the  efforts  of  the 
Press,  before  I  shall  be  ready  to  allow  that 
it   has  not  thereby  been   impaired.     The 
ifuth  is,  that  the  publication  of  the  de- 
bates, in  the  manner  in  ivhich  that  public- 
ation is  710 w  conducted,   has  an  evident 
and  powerful  tendency  totally  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  speech,  without  ivhich  Par- 
liament might  as  ivcll  not  meet.     Against 
a  combination  of  the  Printers  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  Member  of  Parliament,  not  on- 
ly to  do  his  duty,   but  to  open  his  mouth, 
without   exposing  his   reputation    to    the 
foulest  calumnies,  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Whilst  this  com- 
bination exists,  no  Member,  not  very  well 
versed  in  debating,  will,   at  any  rate,  ven- 
ture to  oppose  you,  being  certain  that,  in 
6uch  a  case,  he  shall  be   represented  not 
only  as  defeated,  but  as  being  little  better 
than  an  idiot." — Political  Register,  Nov. 
26,  1803. 

After  these  speciipens  of  infamy — 
when  we  again  hear  this  apostate  exclaim 
about  his  apprehensions  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  let  us  bear  in  mind  how  ol'ten 
he  has  acted  the  part  of  the  assassin,  and 
not  ouly  endeavoured  to  destroy  that  li- 
berty with  his  own  pen,  but  represented 
its  destruction  as  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Constitution!     F.  W.  B. 


ANECDOTES  EX IRAORDINAUY ! 

The  following  communications  may  be 
relied  upon  as  facts. 

The  immaculate  Colonel,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  presumed,  of  the  hint  which 
appeared  last  week  in  this  Paper,  rela- 
tive to  the  notorious  Anthony  Pasquin, 
has  actually,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  dropped  all  the  prosecutions,  which 
he  had  instituted  against   the    different 


value  which  a  man  will  sometimes  attach 
to  a  thing  not  worth  a  farthing,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  immaculate  gentleman  in 
question  had  begun  his  series  of  prosecu- 
tions with  that  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Satiiist,  a  well-known  monthly  publica- 
tion j  and  had  laid  the  damages  which 
his  character  had  sustained,  at  the  tri- 
fling sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ! 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne .  Clarke,  after  six 
months  reflection  upon  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  life  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery, has  entered  into  the  ideas  of 
Mother  Cole,  and  resolved  that  before 
her  latter  end  may  arrive,  she  will  make 
some  atonement  for  the  juvenile  indiscre^ 
tions  of  her  former  years.  As  no  female 
is  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
of  literature,  she  has. resolved  that  her 
exertions  shall  in  future  be  altered  from 
the  active  to  the  sedentary  cast ;  and  she 
is  actually  about  to  bring  forth  a  -  -  -  *, 
-  -  Reader,  it  is  a  *'  truth''  indeed,  -  -  « 
a  ]VEW  Sunday  l^iEViSPAT-EU ,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  materials  are  pur- 
chased, a  printer  is  engaged,  and  present- 
ly, her  whole  budget  of  secrets  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  young  ladies, 
to  enliven  their  minds,  previous  to  their 
attending  the  monotonous  minutiae  of  the 
mornini]:  service  ! 

Retaliation!— The  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Daily  Press  have  come 
to  a  resolution  amongst  themselves  never 
more  to  publish  any  of  Mr,  Windham's 
speeches  in  their  pa})ers;  as  a  return  for 
the  attack  which  he  lately  made  upon 
them,  and  the  affected  contempt  with 
which  he  spoke  of  their  labours.  *'  Mr. 
"  Windham  opposed,  or  supported  tlie 
"  motion,  or  Mr.  Windham  explained," 
is  now  all  the  notice  thev  take  of  his  se- 
natorial  eflusions!  It  is  said,  that  Mr. 
W'  is  very  much  inclined  to  adopt 
the  hint  which  was  thrown  out  in  tiiis 
Paper  a  fortnight  ago,  and  has  written  a 
Letter  to  a  literary  friend,  in  which  he 
declares  that  he  did  not  mean  to  stigma- 
tise the  Reporters  as  a  body,  but  thyt  he 
alluded  only  to  one  or  tw<!  Proprietors 
of  Papers,  who  had  not  acted,  as  the  De- 
magogue would  say,  •'  in  a  gentleman- 
like  manner  !"  The  answer  is  reported  ta 
have  been,*'  Name  them,  narne  them,  m 
the  proper  place!'' 

■^.^■^'  Several  more  anecdotes,  equally 
ludicrous  and  surprising,  have  just  come 
to  li^iht,  and  shall 


be  given  as  soon  as 
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him  a  reporter — of  Parliamentary  de- 
bates, at  the  very  time  that  he  tvas  pur- 
suing his  money-making  avocation,- — at 
the  very  time  that  he,  or  his  resptctdble 
agent,  Mr.  Wright,  was  dancing  atten- 
dance upon  Mr.  Windham  and  other 
Members  of  Parliament,  to  obtain  cor" 
red  reports  of  speeches  which,  perhaps, 
had  never  been  spoken — had  the  impu. 
dence  to  tell  the  world,  that,  to  publishr 
the  debates  of  Parliament,  was  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  English  Government  t 

,r^  .   ^  XI-'             "    ^,      .i,  T  •  J  ^  4.i,«-    Thus,  he  unblushincrly  avowed  himself  a^ 
«  Out  cf  thine  own  ffloutn  will  I  judge  thee,    ^.,>_       „      . .^J^    ^r  .u..    /-._.^ 


possible,  particularly  the  Patriot  Genea- 
logy, or  the  horses  and  the  straw-yard  ; 
and  the  horsewhipping  of  the  Dema- 
gogue! 
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thou  wicked  ser^'ant 
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Poor  Cobbett  has  been  so  lamentably 
galled,  of  late,  that,  in  commiseration  of 
his  suflerings,  we  have^  for  a  time,  sus- 
pended the  lash. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has 
been  written,  on  the  subject  of  Cobbett's 
recent  attack  upon  Mr.  Windham,  re- 
specting the  publication  of  that  gentle- 
man's parliamentary  speeches.  We  may 
love  the  treason,  while  we  abhor  the  trai- 
tor ;  and,  though  we  gloried  in  the  ex- 
posure of  Mr.  Windham,  for  his  cruel 
and  wanton  illiberality  towards  a  body  of 
men,  who  were  incapable  of  efficiently  re- 
senting the  outrage,  we  turned,  with  feel- 
ings of  loathing  and  disgust,  from  the  vio- 
lator of  private  confidei.ee,  from  the  heart- 
less demon,  who,  to  gratify  his  spleen,  dis- 
closed the  secrets  of  his  friend  and  best 
benefactor.  In  the  words  of  Caesar,  when 
pierced  by  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  Mr. 
Windham  may  well  exclaim,  "  et  tu, 
Brute  f 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe, 
that  this  book-maker,  this  compiler — for 
we  will  not  honour  him  so  far  as  to  term 


violator   of   the  spirit   of  that   Govern- 
ment which  he  pretended  to  revere  / 

It  is,  still  farther,  curious  to  remark, 
that  this  man,  with  that  noble  regard  for 
consistency,  by  which  his  conduct  has 
been  uniformly  distinguished,  some  years 
ago,  abused,  and  vilified,  and  affected  to 
hold  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  the 
Parliamentary  reporters  of  this  country^ 
though  he  had  himself,  when  in  Ameri- 
ca, been  a  reporter,  or  rather  a  mutilater# 
and  retailer  of  the  debates  of  Congress'.! 

Is  it  possible,  that  there  can  yet  be 
people  in  England,  capable  of  feeling  a 
respect  for,  or  of  holding  an  intercourse 
with,  this  man  ?  If  there  be,  we  musk 
consider  them  as  fools  of  the  first  class^ 
or  as  villains  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Surely  it  must  have  been  in  contem- 
plation of  such  degraded,  such  lost  cha- 
racters as  Cobbett,  that  the  Benchers  of 
jLincoln's  Inn  have  thought  proper  to  at- 
jticmpt  the  establishment  of  a  regulation, 
iprecluding  the  adiliission  of  such  persons 
to  the  bar,  as  had  ever  been  known  to 
receive  pay,  for  writing  in  a  newspaper. 
Yet  these  gentlemen  must  certainly  be 

able. 


aware,  that  some  of  the  most 
some  of  the  most  enlightened,  and  some 
of  the  most  virtuous  m.en  that  England 
ever  produced, — men  who  have  attained 
the  highest  honours  of  literature — men 
who  have  reflected  the  most  dazzling  lus* 
tre  on  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate 
— have  been  known,  by  their  newspaper 
labours,  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church  and  the  State ;  nor 
have  they  been  ashamed  to  receive  the 
hire  that  was  justly  due  for  the  honour- 
able exertion  and  display  of  their  talents. 
Thank  heaven,  every  writer  for  a  news- 
paper is  not,  like  Cobbett,  the  "  child 
and  champion  of  sedition!"  and,  were 
honest  men,  and  the  genuine  friends  of 
their  country,  to  meet  with  the  encou- 
ragement which  they  merit,  we  should 
soon  see  their  society  courted  by  their 
present  more  proud,  but  less  deserving. 
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less  conscientious,  defamers  !  Such  wri- 
ters as  Cobbett— disclaimed,  scorned, 
and  despised,  by  men  of  honourable  feel- 
ings— cast  a.  stain  upon  any  profession  of 
which  they  may  unfortunately  happen  to 
be  members ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  consign 
a  whole  flock  to  perdition,  for  one  infect- 
«d  sheep* 

Differing,  as  we  do,  in  politics,  from 
Mr.  Sheridan,  we  are  proud,  upon  this 
<K:casion,  to  give  him  credit  for  his  libe- 
ra exertions,  and  for  that  truly  British 
feeling  Iby  which  they  have  been  impel- 
led. W©  are  much  gratified  also  in  find- 
ing, that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Noble- 
man endowed  with  all  those  mental  re- 
finements which  impart  an  irresistible 
charm  to  polished  society,  has  not  even 
been  privy  to  the  enforcement  of  a  regu- 
lation so  repugnant  to  gentlemanly  senti* 
ment.  To  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  likewise, 
Qur  tribute  oi'  thanks  is  due,  for  his  man> 
l}r  disapprobatioEt  and  resistance  of  the 
<^noxiou«  law;  perfectly  according  with 
him,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  objection 
ag^ainst  any^  person  being  admitted  t&  the 
Mur,  BUT  AN  OBJECTION  FOUNDED  ON 

»is  MORAL  CHARACTER.  To  the  cre- 
dit of  the  other  Inns  of  Court,  every 
one  of  them  has  refused  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posed  regulation. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject,  which,  by 
its  singularity,  has  forded  itself  upon  our 
notice,  without  offering  a  remark  or  two 
upon  iheword"  hire/ ^  in  the  regulation 
above  noticed*.  We  trust  that  we  shall 
not  too  deeply  wound  the  delicate  and 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  sapient  and 
liberal-minded  framers  of  the  resolution, 
if  we  ask  them,  which  is  less  honoura- 
ble, or  more  degrading;  to  write  for  hire  ? 
or  tO'bawl  one's  self  hoarse,  to  fritter  away 
our  lungs,  to  plunge  through  thick  and 
thin,  to  set  law,  reason,  and  common 
sense  at  defiance,  in  a  cause  respecting 
the  justice  of  which  we  are  probably 
both  ignorant  and  careless  ?  for  a  client, 
too,  whom,  perhaps,  we  never  saw,  nor 
ever  wish  to  see  ?  Every  lawyer — every 
frequenter  of  our  Courts  of  Justice — 
knows,  that  this  is  no  very  uncommon 
case ;  but,  is  there  nothing  repugnant 
to  human  feeling,  in  receiving  "  hire/* 
for  labour  such  as  we  have  hinted  at  ? 
We  would  willingly  raise  a  blush  in  those 
cheeks  which  have  long  worn  the  hue  of 
brass! 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  ask — What  all  this  has  to  do 
with  the  life  of  Cobbett.  Not  much, 
immtdiately ;  but  we  trust  that  we  shall 


not  be  censured  for  what  we  deem  a  laud- 
able anxiety,  to  wipe  off  the  aspersions 
which  have  been  brought  upon  literatuie, 
by  such  low  scavengers  as  Cobbett  ha- 
ving insinuated  themselves  into  the  corps^ 
of  literati. 

In  reurning.  to  Cobbett,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
this  Chapter  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological mode  which  we  had  prescribed 
to  ourselves,  for  reviewing  his  works*    ,  ' 

For  the  purpose  of  noticing  Cobbett'S- 
method  of  reporting  (i.  e.  of  compilings 
mutilating,  or  misrepresenting)  of  de- 
bates, we  shall  pass  on  to  his  Prospect 
from  the  Congress  Gallery ;  one  of  the 
works  which  he  vamped  up  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Bradford.  This  Prospect  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  pamphlet,  of 
about  70  pages,  comprising  a  pretended 
report  of  the  debates  in  Congress,  from 
the  7th  of  December,  1795,  till  the  5th 
of  January,  179&,  inclusive,  accompani- 
ed by  remarks,  interwoven  with  the 
speeches  of  the  respective  members.  "I 
proposed,''  says  Cobbett,  "  makiirg  at 
mere  collection  of  the  debates,  with  here 
and  there  a  note,  by  way  of  remarks.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  publish  it  iffc 
Numbers,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Sessiott^ 
in  one  volume ;  but  Mr.  Bradford,  fear- 
ing a  want  of  success  in  this  form,  deter- 
mined on  publishing  in  Numbers.  This, 
was  without  my  approbation,  as  was  also 
a  subscription*  that  was  opened  for  the" 
support  of  the  work.  When  about  half 
a  number  was  finished,  I  was  informed, 
that  many  gentlemen  had  expressed  theii" 
desire,  thai  the  work  might  contain  a- 
good  deal  of  origina'  matter  and^w  de- 
t)ates.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  re- 
quested to  alter  my  plan;  I  said  I  would,. 
but  that  I  would  by-  no  means  under- 
take to  continue  the  work. 

''The  first  number,  as  it  was  called,  but 
not  by  me,  was  published,  and  its  suc- 
cess led  Mr.  Bradford  to  press  for  a  con- 
tinuation, Hi's  son  otiered  me,  I  believe^ 
a  hundred  dollars  a  number,  in  place  of 
eighteen;  and,  I  should  have  accepted- 
his  offer,  had  it  not  been  for  a  word  that 
escaped  him  during  the  conversation^ 
He  observed,  that  their  customers  would- 
be  much  disappointed;  for  that,  h\s fa^ 
ther  had  promised  a  continuation,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  very  interesting. 
This  slip  of  the  tongue  opened  my  eyes 


at  once.  What  I  a  bookseller  under- 
take to  promise  that  I  should  write, 
and    iht^t  I  should  writ«  to   please    hi* 
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and  LiviiiRY  of  the  CiTY  of  LoNDO.^,   in 

Common  Hall  assemWfcd. 
"  MciT  Gracious  bovERF.iGN, 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Lord  >iayor,  Aldermen,  and  Live- 
ry of  the  City  of  Lonoon,  in  Common  Hall  as-' 
setnbled,  mo3t  humbiy  approach  your  Majesty, 
at  this  awful  crisis,  to  exercise  a  duty  no  less 
paiiiful  than  imperious. 

It  is  to  rtpreseut,  with  humility,  to  your 
Majesty  the  present  deplorable  situation  of  pub- 
lic affairs  J  that  we  have  agaia  approached  your 
Koyal  Person. 

"  Attached  to  your  Majesty^s  House  from 
affection  and  from  duty,  we  should  ill  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  our  loyalty  were  we.  to 
conceal  from  your  Majesty  that  it  is  not 
amongst  tlve  least  coi\siderable  of  our  grievances 
that  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  brand' 
,.  ^i^T  ^i^u  ^    your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  with  disaffec- 

in    Ills  pat/;   that   I   was  not  the  puppet,  tiou  to  your  Person  and  Government,  whenever 
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customers  too  !  No ;  if  all  his  custom" 
ers,  if  all  the  Congress,  with  the  Pre- 
sideat  at  their  head,  had  come  and  sjli- 
cited  vne,  nay,  had  my  lite  depended 
on  acampliance,  I  would  not  have  writ- 
ten another  line.'* 

The  reason  for  this  most  magnanimous 
determination  of  Cobbett,  appears  to 
have  been,  according  to  his  own  account, 
that  he  was  otherwise  fully  employed  at 
the  time,  having  a  translation  and  ano- 
ther work  upon  his  hands ;  and,  *'  I  be- 
lieve,'^ says  he,  (I  should  not  have  pub- 
lished the  Censor)  a  continuation  of  the 
debates  *♦  had  it  not  been  to  convince  the 
customers  of  Mr.  Bradford,  that  I  was  not 


and  he  the  show-man  I'* 

When  Bradford,  however,  found  that 
Cobbett  intended  to  publish  a  continua- 
tion of  the  debates,  accompanied  by  re- 
marks, he  threatened  him  witii  a  prose- 


they  have  exercised  their  indubitable  right  to, 
complain  oi  gross  abuses  in  the  State,  or  to  a.t.^ 
tribute  the  dipgraceful  failure  of  expensive  and 
calamitous  enterprises  to  the  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity of  those  w'no  either  planned  or  exe- 
cuted them;  as  if  iufallibility  were  the  appen- 


re- 


cution,   for  not  fult'ulling  his  contract;  ajdage  of  office,  and  belongs  of  right  to  those 
circumstance   which  drew  from  the    rfe-|^^»o  may  be  called  into  your  Majesty's  Coun- 

cils, 

"  With  equal  gvief  arid  indignation  we  have 
seen  the  disastrous  result  of  various  expeditions 
in  which  your  Majesty's  armies  have  been  un-: 
happily  engaged,  and  which  most  forcibly  mark 


bate-maker,,  the    subjoined    feelin 
maiks  :— 

^''Indeed  these  booksellers  in  general, 
are  a  cruel  race.    They  imagine  that  the ^ 
soul  and  bodv  of  every  author  that  falls i'l'*^  disgraceful  imbecility  of  those  distracted 

into  their   hands,  is  their  exclusive  pro- fr">!i''%''*'*;SV''''''^ '^''^"'^^^''"^^^^ 
.     ,  rr^,  ,  ,  ,      ,         C    ,     the  blood  and  treasure  OI  a  patient,  loyal,  and 

perty.      They    have   adopted    the  bird- jbunheaed  people. 


catcher^s  maxim  :.  "  a  bird  that  can 


'iig»      "Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  yeai', 


and  W^on^t  sing,  ought  to  be  made  to  s-.ig."  yo«i;  faithful  Citizens  hi^mbiy  expressed  to  your^ 

Whenever  their  devils  areout  of  eniploy-Pj^f '^.**'^'''  "^f  1'  ^^o^^^'^-^^  ^'^^d  disappointment, 
.     ^1       1      J    •  1  r         c  \u       ^t  the  disgraceful   Convention   cf  Cmti'a :'  but 

ment,  the  drudging  gobhn  of  an  au  hor.L^  ^ave  yet  to  deplore  that  due  and  efficient 
must  sharpen  up  his  pen,  and  never  thmk  enquiry  has  not  been  made  into  that  disgraces 
©f  repose,  till  he  is  relieved  by  the  arri-f«l  transaction.  " 

val    of  a  more    profitable  job.      Then  the       "  ^t  is  equally  painful  to  calf  to  your  Majes-» 

wretch  may  remain  as  undisturbed  as  a^>''' ^'^^^^^^^^-^^  ^^^%r'''';^^^^ 
,  -^     .         .  1  -1       I  ..larmy  ussembka   witlim   the   Pemp.sula,  under 

sleepy  mouse  m  wmter,  wlnle  the  stupid'  -         -        -  .      ^     _  ,     _.      '   . 

dok,  whom  Jhe  has  clad  and  fattened,  re- 
ceives the  applause. 


At  a  future  op^-^Dftunity,  we  may  per- 
haps have  occasion  to  recur  to  these  Ame- 
rican debates;  but,  at  present,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  s?.y,  that  the  manner  in 
which  Cobbett  iiow  notices  the  £ngiish 
Parliamentiiry  debates,  in  hii  Jacobin 
I'ts  a  very  fair  picture  of 
;  America.  lie  gives  long 
h'^  speeches  of  hi;  favour- 
;  i  forth  an  abu.ulance  of 
such   [jentlemen   as  are  so 


Register,  pret^ 
his  reporting 
extracts  from  i 
ites  J  and  von? 
abuse,  against 


uvj'ortunate  as  co  dilfer  from  \;\w.  in  poli- 
tics. Ferret. 

Address  ^f  the  Livery  of  London,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1810. 
To  the  KING'S  Most  Excellent  MAJESTY. 

The  liumbie  -.it^H  dutiful  Address  and  Peti- 
tion of  the  Lord  MayoRj  Alder.mExV, 


the  gallant  Commander  Sir  John  Moore,  igno- 
rant alike  of  the  state  and  disposition  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  force  and  designs  of  the 
enemyj  this  army  being  sc!it  into  the  interior 
of  Sp.iin.  was  in  immii^ent  danger  of  being'cap- 
tured.  In  this  critic^;  emergency  and  state  of 
agonlzi-  g  perplexity,  abandoned  to  his  own  re- 
sources, tl.is  hapless  but  meritorious  Officer  at 
lenj^tli  discovered  that  iie  had  no  safety  but  in 
flight  J  With  the  loss  oi  lisa  ammanition,  h'orsr s, 
specie,  and  baggage,  andharrassed  andassaildd 
on  all  Sides,  he  secured  the  retreat  of  the  re> 
mains  of  ids  gallant  followers,  by  the  sacrifice! 
of  Lis  ov/n  invaluable. life.  » 

fTo  he  contmued.J 
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To  F.  W.  Blag  DON,  Eso. 
Sir, — Having  come  to  town  for  a  few 
days,  and  accustoming  myself,  when- 
ever I  can,  to  form  my  conclusions  from 
my  own  observations,  and  believing  with 
*'  Albion''  that  Jacobinism  still  rears 
its  detested  head  in  this  my  happy  and 
envied  country,  and  that  the  Debating 
Societies  of  the  Metropolis  are  some  of 
the  engines  which  are  used  to  propagate 
its  detestable  principles,  I  went  last 
night  into  that  Hot-bed  of  Sedition, 
"The  British  FoRUM,''^n  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  t-he  question  for  discus- 
sion was,  "  Ought   the   Enforcement   of 


also,  "  that  he  was  a  gentlemanof  inde- 
pendent fortune  J**  This  gentleman,  for  so 
I  must  suppose  him  to  be,  was  advoca- 
ting the  cause  of  the  Parliamentary  re- 
porters, who  I  found  had  been  accused 
of  partialittf  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
previously  spoken,  and  he  tnartaged 
this  part  of  his  argument  very  fairly  and 
with  considerable  address,  insisting,  that 
if  they  did  not  report  accurately,  they 
Would  not  be  employed.  He  was  lavish 
in  his  encomium?  on  their  *'  TALENTS/* 
rank  in  life,  &c.  and,  according  to  the 
good  old  jadobinical  rule,  held  them  uj> 
as  better  7nen,  and  of  more  respectability 
than  a  large    portion   of  those  who    had 


the  '  Standing  Orders,'  for  excludinoj  now  closed  their  doors  on  them,  which  he; 


"  Strangers  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
*'  during  the  Enquiry  into  the  Walcheren 
''Expedition,  to  be  approved  as  a  Measure 
*'  of  Precaution  to  prevent  Misrepresent 
*'  tation  and  promote  impartial  Justice  ; 
*'  or  censured  as  an  insidiousand  ill-timed 
*•  Attack  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
"  lending  to  aggravate  the  Discontents 
*'  of  the  People,  and  render  their  Repre- 
'*  sentatives  Objects  of  Jealousy  and 
"  Suspicion  ?'*  Though  the  speeches  of 
those  who  supported  the  affirmative  of 
the  second  position  would,  for  the  most 
part,  have  done  just  aswell^or  the  jmr- 
pose  of  sowing  discontent  and  disunion  in 
the  country,  (the  motives  which  evidently 
dictated  them),  upon  any  other  question  ; 
as  this  question,  like  most  others,submitted 
at  this  insuperable  Focus  of  Jacobinism, 
was  merely  "  a  peg  to  hang  seditious 
notes  on/'  I  will  now  endeavour  briefly 
to  detail  to  you  the  general  tenor  of  the 
the  arguments,  if  they  can  be  so  called, 
that  were  made  use  of  by  the  two  persons 
whose  speeches  I  heard  with  considerable 
attention,  with  a  great  degree  of  interest, 
and  not  lessofifMrpmethat^wcAdiscourses 
should  be  tolerated.  The  plan  of  the 
managers  of'this  place  {as  they  call  them- 
selvesj,  is, — the  doors  open  at  7,  and  the 
chair  is  taken  at  8  :  I  did  not  go  till  9, 
which  I  now  regret,  as  I  should  have 
wished  to  have  witnessed  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  proceeding.  When  1 
went  into  the  room,  a  gentleman  was 
speaking,  whose  name  I  was  told  was 
Savage,  and  it  was  gratuitously  added 


reprobated  with  great  acrimony.  He  did 
however  admit,  that  if  the  gentleman 
who  had  accused  them  of  partiality, 
had  made  hisaccusSitibn  against  the  JEdi- 
?orj  instead  of  the  Reporters,  there  would 
have  been  something  more  like  truth  in 
it;  but  the  Editors  also,  he  endeavoured 
to  show,  must  necessarily  be  impartial, 
or  their  papers  would  not  sell.  Now, 
Sir,  '*  Albion"  seems  to  know ;  and,  you 
and  I  know,  and  every  one  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  wcy 
know,  that,  in  the  present  venal  state  of 
the  public  papers,  the  Editors  of  most 
of  them  are  paid  by  one  party  or  the 
other  ;  and  that,  though  in  their  reports 
they  must  take  Care  to  report  nothing  but 
what  is  near  the  tfuth,  they  do  not  pub- 
lish the  tvhole  truth,  but  suppress  that 
which  does  not  inake  for  the  party  by 
whom  they  are  employed,  and  by  tvhose 
partisans  they  are  read ;  besides  the  trick 
practised  by  "  The  Times,''  of  printing 
the  speeches  of  their  own  party  in  large 
letter,  and  of  their  opponents  in  a  tyj;e 
scarcely  legible,  as  has  been  so  well  de- 
scribed by  '*  Albion. '^  Unfortunately 
too.  Sir,  so  blinded  are  mo.-^tmen  by  par- 
ty, that  those  who  read  "  The  Morning 
Chronicle,"  and  "  The  Times,"  those, 
auxiliaries  to  the  Debating  Societies, 
will  not  read  **  The  Morning  Post,"  or 
"  The  Courier,^'  or  any  other  of  those 
papers  where  some  antidotes  may  be  found 
to  the  insidious  ji^oi^owA'  contained  in  the 
others.  For  the  same  reason,  those  who 
read  "  Cobbett's  Register"  will  not  read 
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yours.     This  observation   is,  I  believe, lout  a  single  ])erson  whom  I   knew,  but  I 


universal  with  respect  to  the  admirers  of 
Burdett,   Wardle,     and    Co.     The   real 
friends  of  the  country,  those  who  wish  to 
think  well  of  the  Government  and  tl..^ir 
Representatives,  do,  1  know,  frequently 
read  the  papers  of  opposite  sentiment'^, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  being  prepared 
to   combat   some  of  their  principles  and 
positions,  and   to  strip  them  of  their  de- 
ceptive exterior,  as  also  of  discovering 
any  truth  which  may  occasionally,   but 
which  does  very  rarely,  appeal  in  them, 
and  of  which  the  real  patriot  may  make 
a  good  use.     But   I  have  digres.^ed    too 
long,  and  will    return    to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Savage. — Having  justified   the   Re- 
porters,   he  began    a  violent    Philippic 
against  Lwd  Castlereagh,    (who,  it    ap- 
peared,  had  been    defended  by  a  young 
Hibernian,  who  had  spoken  before  in  the 
debate),  and,  through  him,  made  a  gene- 
ral attack  on   the  whole  of  the  present 
Administration,  making   the  same  accu- 
sations and   using  the  same    arguments 
as    have    been    used   by   many    Mem- 
bers  of  the  Opposition,  and  stating  that 
nothing   but   their    removal  from   office 
could  satisfy  the  people  or  save  the  na- 
tion; thus  proving  the  i^vi^ci  coincidence 
in  sentiment  and  action  between  i\\e pub- 
lic orators  of  this  Society  and   some  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which,   I  think,  I   shall    give  further 
proof  hereafter.     This   gentleman   then, 
by  a  quick   and  unnatural  transition,  un- 
natural, because  it    was  wholly    uncon- 
nected with  the  subject  in  question,  pass- 
ed to  the  examination  of  the  character  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on   which  he  was 
as  lavish  of  his  praises  and  encomiums  as 
he  had  before  been  of  his  abuse  of  those 
of  a  different  opinion   from   the  honour- 
able Baronet,  and  concluded   by  giving 
his  opinion  most  decidedly  for  the  affir- 
mative of  the  second  proposition.     The 
next  speaker  who   rose,  affected  to  have 
hitherto  abstained   from  speaking,    from 
great  indisposition,  which  had  made  him 
almost  doubt  if  he  should    have   spoken 
at  all,  though  I   have  no   doubt   of  his 
being  one  of  the  paid  PUBLIC  ORATORS 
of  this  ASSEMBLY,  as  tlie  orators  called 
it.     He  began,  of  course,   in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  from  his   indisposition ;  but  he 
soon  became  animated,  and  rose  with  his 
subject  till  he  became  quite  impassioned, 
and  certainly  showed  no  ordinary  talent 
as  a  demagogue  and  advocate  for  reform; 
or,  as  he  himself  plainly  stated  afterwards, 
a  revolution  //    I   was  in  the  room  with- 


was  anxious    to  learn  who   this   speaker 
was,  and  asked  the  person  who  sat  next 
me  who  he  was,  when  I  was  informed,  in 
a  tone  of  satisfaction,  that   showed  my 
informant    also   knew  tvhat  he  was,  that 
it   was — who    do    you    think.  Sir?  Gale 
Jones  !!     This  made  me  more  interested 
and  attentive  to  hear  what  he  should  say, 
for  I  think   I  rfecollect  this  gentleman's 
name  coupled  with  S07ne  transactions o^  a 
nature  that  I  will  not  state  from  memory, 
but  which  I  think  was  either  *******^  or 
something  like  it.    He  began  by  saying, 
that  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had 
entered  a  great  deal  too  much  into  detail 
in  proving   the    injustice  of  excluding 
strangers 


from  the    House  of  Commons, 
and  contended  that  the  "  standing  order," 
as  it  was  called,  did  not  authorise  the  ex- 
clusion   from   the  galleries,    but   meant 
only  to   exclude   "  strangers*'  from  the 
body  of  the  House.     He  then  said  that 
he  had  really  some  intention  of  defending 
Mr.  Windham,  (who  had  of  course  been 
accused  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  en- 
forcing the  Standing  Order,  by  a  former 
speaker,  but  which  I  had   not    heard), 
and  quoted   the  following  passage  in  his 
speech,  or  at  least  that  he  said  was  in  his 
speech,  though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen    it  in  the  papers  that  I  have  read. 
Mr,  Windham,  he   remarked,  had   said, 
"  that  his   reason  for  voting  for  the  en- 
"  forcement   of  the  Standing  Order,  was, 
"  that  if  the  people  should   hear  the  dc- 
**  bates  on  the  question  of  the  Walcheren 
'*  Expedition,    it     would     bring   about 
"  A  REVOLUTION  !!'*     This  word,  most 
emphatically  pronounced,  seemed  to  touch 
the  secret  spring   of  Mr.  Joneses  heart. 
"  What  !*'  said    he,  "  is  then  the  country 
"  in  such  a  state,  that,  if  they  hear  what 
"their  Representatives  say  in  Parliament, 
"it   vi'iW  brin^  about  n  Revolution  f     If 
"  it  be  so,  tUcn  is  a  Revolution  necessary  // 
*'  then  do  J  tvish  that    there   may  be    A 
"  revolution!!!" 

This  open,  this  (f«riw^  declaration  from 
such  a  man,  in  the  presence  of  about  70 
persons,  (amongst  whom,  strange  to  say, 
were  three  respectable-looking  women), 
convinced  me  that  "  Albion'^  is  perfect- 
ly right  in  the  cautions  that  he  has  given 
to  Ministers,  through  your  excellent  and 
patriotic  paper,  and  the  censure  he  pass- 
es on  them  for  being  too  supine,  in  suf- 
fering such  unconstitutional  and  alarm- 
ingly (irtMg<?/02<5  meetings  to  take  place  ; 
and  I  trust  that,  ere  long,  their  eyes,  and 
the  eyes  af  the  country,  will  be  sufficiently 
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opened,  and  the  great  body  of  the   peo- 
ple will  be  convinced  th?Lt  Jacobinism  and 
sedition  still  stalk  abroad,  and  that  they 
must  be  checked  and  subdued,  or  the  mon- 
ster wi  II  devour  the  constitution.  Mr.  Jones 
then  ^vent  into  detail,  and  exaggerated 
the  circumstances  of  the  ill-fated  Walche- 
ren  Expedition,  and  all  the  other  topics 
that  are  the  present  theme  of   the  op- 
position orators  in  Parliament,  and  w  hich 
are  not  worth  repeating ;  but  one  thing 
more  which  fell  from  him  I  must  remark, 
to  show  the  settled  determination  of  the 
Jacobins  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try to  calumniate  and  cry  down  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  to  with- 
draw from  them  the  respect  and   confi- 
dence of  their  constituents  and  the  na- 
tion at  large.     In  the   former   speeches, 
allusions  had  been  made   to  the  new  de- 
signation given  to   the  House  of  Com 
mons  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  par- 
ty, by  calling  it  a  *'  Room."     Mr.  Jones 
aftected  pleasantry  in  »peaking  of  this, 
and  was  angry  at  the   fastidious  taste  of 
those  who  would  have    it  called  nothing 
but  "  House;**  and,  describing  the  vari- 
ous  terms    applied    to    where   different 
associations  met.  He  said  that,  ixiforeign 
countries,  there  were  bodies  of  men  asso- 
ciated, who  were  called  banditti,  thieves, 
and  robbers  ;   and  where  they  assembled, 
the"  room^'  was  called   a  cave  or  den; 
and  this  would  be  a  proper  name  for  the 
place  of  assembling  of  banditti,  thieves, 
a/fid  robbers  in  any  country.     The  appli- 
cation, I  think.    Sir,  any  of  your  readers 
can  make.     Those  who  heard  it,  with  the 
manner  of  its  delivery,  could  not  misun- 
derstand it.     Mr.  Jones  concluded  with 
concurring  with  Mr.  Savage  in  reproba- 
ting the  present  Ministry,  as  well  as  the 
"  Pitt,*' or,  as  he  said,  some  had  called  it, 
*'  the  pitiful,**  and  the   \'  PETTY,''  Ad- 
ministrations ;  thus  showing  that  nothing 
but  a  *'  total  change,*'  in  other  words,  *'  a 
revolution!!**   vi'ould  satisfy    him,    and 
thus  further  proving  the  coincidence  of 
opinion  between  him  and  some,  (happily 
however  but  a  few)  of  the  present  Mem- 
bers of  the   Plouse  of  Commons.     But, 
Sir,  if  more  proof  were  wanting  to  prove 
the  connection  of   these   Societies    with 
spme  of  the  No  Party  men,   as  they  are 
called,  it  *  is  in  this  : — ^The  Managtrs,  as 
they    call    themselves,  and    the  hungry 
orators,  that  are  paic?,  (and  paid  there  can 
be  no   doubt  they  are)  for  speaking  in 
support  of  the   insidious  questions  that 
are  put,  cannot  be  paid  from  what  is  col- 
lected at  the  door.    This  wa»,  I  under- 


stood, rather  a  full  night,  and  seventy 
shillings,  which  was  all  that  could  be  re- 
ceived, would  not  pay  for  printing  the 
bills  which  are  posted  all  over  this  great 
metropolis,  and  for  the  use  of  the  room, 
A  FUND,  therefore,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
must  come  from  the  private  subscriptions 
of  some  persons,  and  from  whom  should 
it  come  but  from  those,  the  support  of 
whose  principles  is  the  sole  end  of  these 
abominable  meetings  }  These  detesia- 
able  stews  of  licentiousness,  under 
the  semblance  of  injured  arid  insulted 
LIBERTY,  that  greatest  blessing  of  the 
British  empire,  and  which  is  exclusively 
her  own,  and  to  protect  and  preserve 
which,  JACOBINISM,  I  repeat,  must  be 
destroyed,  or  it  will  destroy  her. 

The  termination  of  this  meeting  was 
such  as  might  be  expected.  Upon  the  con- 
elusion  of  Mr.  Joneses  speech,  who  was,  I 
suppose,  ihe  last  of  the  public  orators  that 
was  to  speak  that  night,  the  whole  of  this 
company  rose,  and  Mr.  Jones  and  about  a 
dozen  of  his  friends  walked  out  of  the 
room,  perfectly  assured,  no  doubt,  how 
the  question  would   be  disposed  of,  and 
which  they  did  not  wait  to  hear.     The 
young  Hibernian,  who,  I  have  observed, 
had  previously  spoken,  addressed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting,  but  w  ho  were  all 
standing  up,  ready  to  go  away,  and   was 
heard,  for  a  short  time,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  I  had  expected,  and  really  show- 
ed a  great  deal  of  courage,  and  a*  ver}- 
fair  share  of  talent,  that  might  have  made 
some  impression  on  unprejudiced  hear- 
ers; but  I  am  satisfied  that  G72y  argument 
against  what  has  been  predetermined,  is, 
and  will  be,  useless.  Mr.  CHAIRMAN,  (or 
Moderator,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
he  may  be  known)   after  the  manner  of 
the  showman,  before  he  plays  his  last 
trick,  when  the  company  disperse,  an- 
nounced the  discussion  of  an  "  Adjourn- 
ed Debate"  on  Friday  next,  at  the  Pope's 
Head    in    Cateaton    Street;    and    then, 
(which  is  rather,  I  believe,  unusual  qn 
such  occasions,  but  which  is  very  conve- 
nient, as  the  timid  do  not  \\kQ  first  to 
hold  up  their  hands  fo^  the  negative  of  a 
proposition)  called  upon  those  who  were 
against  the   second  proposition  to  hold 
up  their  hands— Fo«r  ov  five  hands  were 
held  up,  which  those  who  afterwards  vo- 
ted for  the  affirmative  counted,  and  then 
the  Chairman  called  on  those  who  ^yould 
vote  for  the  affirmative,  to  hgld  up  their 
hands,  which  many  did,   (but  rnatiy  also 
did  not  hold  up  their  hands  at  all,  and 
who  would  most  probably  have  v.oted  jn 
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the  negative  had  that  question  been  last 
put)  and  then  voeiferated  **  ALL,  all," 
and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

I  wish.  Sir,  that  I  had  more  timey  and 
you   had   more  space  in  your  valuable 
paper,  and   I  would   add  more  on  this 
liead,  and  v\hich,  it'I  have  leisure,  I  may 
probably  recur  to.    I  trust,  Sir,  that  you 
%vill  see  the  subject  to  be  of  that  import- 
ance,  that  you  will  give   this  letter  as 
early  an  insertion  as  3'our  convenience 
ivill  admit;  and  I  do  hope,  that,,  not  only 
his   Majesty's    Ministers,   be   they   who 
they  may,  but  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  and  all  those  who  know  how  to 
estimate  rational  liberty,  and   that  pro- 
tection they  owe  to  their  families  and 
their  property,  will  take  the  Alarm,  and, 
first,  being  convinced  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  apply  an  effectual, 
and  above  all,  a  speedy  remedy  to  this 
growing  and  destructive  evil.     1  remain, 
what  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  those 
who  with  me   enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
^British  Empire  cannot  claim  the  name 
of.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

A  Loyal  Briton, 
Peb.  13,  1810. 
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cent  islands,  and  of  the  important  posfc 
of  Batz,  received  at  the  time  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  approbation;  but 
to  confine  myself  principally  in  the  nar- 
rative, which  I   am  anxious  to  be   per-^ 


Since  writing  the  above,  I  called  at 
the  House  m  Bedford  Street,  to  obtain  one 
of  the  bills,  in  order  to  state  the  question; 
where  I  saw,  in  an  inner  room,  the  iden- 
tical Mr.  Gale  Jones  who  had  spoken  the 
Jiight  before,  and  he  was  pointed  out  to 
ine  by  the  owntr  of  the  Iiouse,  who  I  be- 
lieve, concluded,  from  my  application 
for  the  bill,  that  /  was  one  of  the  party; 
and,  from  this  and  other  circumstances,  I 
Jmrc  no  doubt,  but  that  Mr.  Gale  Jones 
is  the  chief  manager  and  muin  spring  of 
this  diabolical  engine  of  sedition, 

COPY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  (HAT- 
HAlSrS  STATEMENT  OF  HIS 
PROCEEDIJSGS, 

DATED  15th  OCTOBER,  1809. 

PRESENTED   TO  THE  KING,   llth    FEB 
1810. 

In  submitting  to  your  Majesty  a  state- 
ment of  my  proceedings  in  the  execution 
of  the  service  your  Ma;j.esty  was  o-ra- 
ciously  pleased  'to  confide  to  me,  and  of 
the  events  which  occurred  in  the  coarse 
ot  It,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble 
your  Majesty  with  any  further  details  of 
the  earlier  parts  of  our  operations,  which, 
haying  terminated  in  the  speedy  reduc^ 
•■"'''^"^f^jWalciieren   by  your    Majesty' 


mitted  to  bring  under  your  Majesty** 
view,  to  the  consideration  of  the  two 
following  points,  as  most  immediately 
applying  to  the  conduct  and  final  result 
of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  1st, 
The  grouiid  upon  which,  after  the  army 
was  at  length  assembled  near  Batz,  a 
landing  in  prosecution  of  the  ulterior  ob« 
jects  of  the  Expedition  was  not  deemed 
advisable.  2dly,  Why  that  army  was  not 
sooner  there  assembled  in  readiness  to 
commence  further  operations. 

With  respect  to  the  former  proposition, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  so  clear 
and  evident,  that  no  further  operations 
could  at  that  time,  and  in  the  then  sickly 
state  of  the  army,  have  been  undertaken 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  that  it 
would  b€  unirecessarily  trespassing  on 
your  Majesty  to  enter  into  much  more 
detail  on  this  point,  than  has  been  alrea* 
dy  brought  before  your  Majesty  in  my 
dispatch  of  the  29th  of  August  ^'and  the 
chief  object  of  this  paper  will  be  direct- 
[ed  to  show  to  your  Majesty,  that  the 
second  point,  namely,  why  the  army 
was  not  brought  up  sooner  to  the  des- 
tination from  whence  its  ulterior  ope- 
rations were  to  commence,  is  purely  a  na- 
val consideration,  and  that  the  delay  did 
in  no  shape  rest  with  me  or  depend  up- 
on any  arrangements  in  which  the  ar- 
my was  concerned;  every  facility,  on 
the  contrary^  having  been  afibrded  by 
'their  movements  to  the  speedy  progress 
of  the  armament. 

In  doiitg  this,  it  will,  I  conceive,  be 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuitv, 
that  I  should  take  up  the  consideration 
ot  this  business  fiom  its  Gomniencemervt. 
Your  JMajesty  will  permit  me  here  to 
recal  to  your  recollection  the  change 
whieh  took  place  in  the  original  project 
funned  for  the  attack  of  Antwerp,  and  of 
the  French  tleet  in  the  West  Scheklt,  in 
cor.serjuence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Geae- 
rai  and  Statt' Officers  to  whom  this  ques- 
tion was  referred;  and  a  combined  oj)e- 
ration  of  th^  army  and  navy,  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  force  to  be 
left  for  the  reduction  of  Walcheren,  to 
proceed  up  the  West  Scheldt,  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  on. 

Upon   the    practicability   of  such   an 
,     ^^     '    .-  -      ^      operation  being  at  once  carried  into  ex- 

^e .pupation  of  the  adja-| ecu tion,  which  was,,  however,  the  ground- 
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work  of  the  Expedition,  and  which  alone, 
in  the  opini'^n  of  .11  persons  consulted, 
seemed  to  aticrd  any  prospect  of  success, 
even  in  the  most  sangaine  view  o?"  the 
subject  in  all  other  respects,  i  must  con- 
fess I  entertained   great  doubts,  till  the 


the  westward,  with  njoderate  weather, 
has  always  been  Insisted  on.  ^\  ithout 
these  advantages,  in  the  one  case,  the 
passage  would  be  difficult;  in  the  other, 
the  surf  would  prevent  a  landing  on  tha, 
points  deemed  most  favourable  in  other 


communication  of  a  distinct  official  opi-j respects.  In  the  present  instance,  owing 
iiion,  given  on  this  point  by  the  Lords  to  the  wind  blowing  stioug  from  the 
of  the  Admiralty,  decided  in  the  affirma-  vvestward,   the   surf  was  actually  such  as 


live  this  important  question. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked, 


to   prevent  a  landing    on   eitlier    of  ihe 
points  first  fixed  on  for  that  purpose   by 


that  the  occupation  of  Walcheren,  which  the    Admiral;    and   the   situation  of  the 
by  some  persons  it  had  been  thought  pos-  gun-boats  and  transports  at  anchor  in  the 


sible  to  leave  behind  us,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Flushing,  which  it  had  once  been 
proposed  only  to  mask,  were  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  fleet, 


Stone  Deep  becoming  very  critical,  and 
the  gale  increasing,  he  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  carry  such  part  of  the  lleet  as  was 
arrived  for  safetv  into  the  Room  pot,  and 


in  case  of  disaster;  and  accordingly  a|by  v^  hich  means  the  division  of  the  army 
considerable  separate  force  was  allotted! destined  for  the  attack  of  Walchereii 
to  this  service;  and,  in  this  view,  it  was 'was  enabled  to  effect  its  landing  from  a 
besides  distinctly  agreed  upon,  Jhat  a  vi-  more  sheltered  anchorage  on  it.e  Bree 
gorous  attack  by  the  navy  upon  the  sea-' Sand  to  the  wesiward  of  Fort  den  Ilaak. 
front  should  be  made  at  the  same  time! At  this  time,  the  division  under  Lieut," 
that  the  troops,  after  ejecting  their, General  Lord  Rossiyn,  as  well  as  that 
landing,  advanced  to  invest  Flushing;  it! under  Lieutenant-Ceneral  Grosvenor,  al- 
being  hoped  that  by  a  powerful  co-ope-  so  the  cavalry,  artiller} ,  &c.  were  not 
ration  from  the  sea,  at  the  moment  the; arrived;  but  they  were  afterwards,  on 
troops  presented  themselves  before  the >their  making  the  island,  ordered  by  the 
place,  the  labour  and  delay  of  a  reguiarj  Admiral  into  the  Veer  Gat.  It  is,  how- 
siege  might  have  been  avoided,  and  a  ever,  particularly  deserving  of  attention, 
considerable  portion  of  the  force  allotted  that  thi/i  measure,  though  in  itself  one  of 
to  this  service  set  at  liberty  to  fi.diow  great  advantage,  as  far  as  it  applied  to 
the  army  up  the  Scheldt.  How  far  this; the  divison  destined  for  the  attack  of 
expectation  was  fultilled,  or  whether  the;  Walcheren,  by  placing  the  traniports, 
assurance  given  that  the  whole  of  the! store-ships,  and  small  craft,  in  security, 
armament  (the  part  to  be  landed  at  Wal-lwas,  if  carried   further,  certainly  not    a 


cheren  excepted)  should  be  at  once  trans- 
ported up  the  Scheldt,  in  prosecution  of 
the  ultimate  objects  of  the  Expedition, 
was  carried  into  effect,  or  was  wholly 
disappointed,  the  information  already 
before  your  Majesty  will  nave  in  a  great 
measure  shown,  and  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  bring  more  particularly  under 
your  Majesty's  view,  when  I  detail  the 
subsequent  course  of  our  proceedings. 

From  what  cause  this  failure  ensued 
— whether  it  arose  from  insufficient  ar- 
rangements on  the  part  of  the  Admiral, 
or  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  Expe- 
dition itself,  it  is  not  for  me,  considering 
it  entirely  as  a  naval  question,  to  presume 
to  offer  any  opinion  upon  to  your  Ma- 
jesty. 

It  may,  however,  be  here  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  in  all  the  projects  which  have 
at  various  times  been  brought  forward  on 
the  subjdct  of  an  attack  upon  the  Island 
of  Walcheren  and  the  Scheldt,  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  wind  a  good  deal  to 


little  at  variance  with  the  leading  pur- 
pose of  the  Expedition,  namely,  toe  run- 
ning with  the  right  wing,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  at  once  up  the  West 
Scheldt,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  at«. 
tack  upon  Walcheren  was  proceeding. 
But  that  even  this  need  have  delayed  it 
for  more  than  3  or  4  days,  unless  on  ac- 
count of  naval  difficulties,  which  it  will 
be  for  the  Admiral,  not  for  me,  to  ex- 
plain, I  deny;  for  as  soon  as  Ter  Yeere 
and  the  Fort  of  Rammekins  fell,  which 
happened  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sloe  was  open  to  the  trans- 
ports and  gun-vessels;  or  they  might  have 
entered  by  the  Durloo  or  by  the  Zout- 
land  passages,  the  batteries  of  i)y shook, 
of  Vygeteer,  and  the  ISoUcj,  having  been 
all  carried  by  the  army  early  on  the  1st 
of  August ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  bat- 
tery of  Borslen,  at  the  south-west  end  of 
South  Beveland,  was  abandoned  on  ibc 
movement  of  a  detachment  from  the 
corps  under  Sir  John  Hope;  and  1  know 
uf    nothing   (but   this,   of  course,,    is    a 
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point  for  the  Admiral  to  speak  id)  to  have 
prevented  the  line-of-battle  ships  and  fri- 
gates from  coming  in  and  passing  up 
above  Flushing,  in  the  first  instance,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  originally  decided 
U  on. 

Before,  however,  I  pursue  further  the 
details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  army, 
governed  as  they  necessarily  were  (until 
a  footing  should  be  gained  on  the  Conti- 
nent) by  the  movements  of  the  navy,  I 
must  for  a  moment  refer  to  two  seperate 
operations;  the  one  under  Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord  Huntley  and  Commodore  Owen, 
and  the  other  under  Lieut.-Ceneral  Sir 
John  Hope  and  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Keats;  but  both  directed  to  assist  and 
ensure  a  rapid  progress  up  the  Scheldt, 
had  the  Admiral  found  it  practicable  in 
other  respects.  With  respect  to  the  form- 
er, which  was  destined  to  destroy  the  Cad- 
s^and  batteries,  and  particularly  that  of 
Breskens,  had  it  been  carried  at  once 
into  eflect,  and  that  the  Admiral  could 
have  availed  himself  of  it,  to  take  the 
ships  up  the  West  Scheldt  by  the  Weeling 
Passage,  it  would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most advantage  ;  but  it  was  certainly  ra- 
ther fortunate  it  did  not  take  place  at  a 
later  period,  as  after  all  the  transports, 
store-ships,  &c.  were  ordered  into  the 
Veere  Gat,  and  the  plan  of  running  at 
once  up  the  West  Scheldt  by  the  Weel- 
ing  Channel  seemed  abandoned,  the  ob- 
ject of  destroying  the  Cadsand  Batteries 
<:'eased,  and  a  landing  there  would  only 
have  been  an  unnecessary  risk,  and  a  ve- 
ry inconvenient  separation  of  our  force, 
and,  of  course,  occasion  great  delay  in 
collecting  it  for  ulterior  operations.  It 
must  not  however  be  forgotten,  that  the 
difficulties  here  turned  out  to  be  much 
greater  than  had  been  at  all  foreseen  be- 
ibre  we  sailed.  In  the  fust  place,  the 
beach  was  so  exposed,  that  in  blowing 
weather  it  was^  found  impossible  to  land  ; 
and,  from  wha^  cause  1  know  not,  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley's  division  could  not 
be  taken  up,  in  the  first  instance,  high 
enough  to  attack  the  Breskens  Battery, 
the  only  one,  from  its  situation,  of  much 
importance.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ene 
iny,  who  had  been  represented  by  all  the 
intelligence  communicated'  to  Bie  to  be 
>ery  weak,  almost  actually  without  troops 
in  that  quarter,  appeared" to  be  well  pre- 
pared, and  in  considerable  force.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  according  to 
Lord  Huntley's  Report,  Commodore 
Owen  appears  to  have  experienced  great 
«  sappoiiitaient  in  not  having  the  support 


of  Lord  Gardner's  fleet  and  of  his  boats  : 
but  his  Lordship,  as  I  believe,  could  ne- 
ver enter  the  Weeling  Channel  ar  all ; 
nor  indeed  was  I  ever  acquainted  with  ^ 
what  instructions  were  given  to  him  on 
thii?  head. 

When  it  was  found  that  Lord  Hunt- 
ley^s  division  could  neither  land  nor  pro- 
ceed by  the  Weeling  Passage  up  the 
Scheldt,  as  I  had  intended  thfy  should, 
it  was  determined  to  withdraw  them ; 
but  from  the  boisterous  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, it  was  some  days  before  this  could 
be  effected.  As  soon  as  it  was  accomr 
plished,  they  were  passed  over  to  South 
Beveland- 

With  respect  to  Sir  John  Hope's  ope- 
ration, it  was  more  prosperous.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  was  this  :  In  the  original  ar- 
rangement for  carrying  the  army  at  once 
up  the  West  Scheldt,  Sir  John  Hope's 
division  was  included  ;  btit  just  before  we 
sailed,  the  Admiral  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  fleet  v.as  come  dowii 
abreast  of  Flushing,  and  seemed  to  threat- 
en to  oppose  our  passage  up  the  Scheldt. 

In  this  view,  it  was  conceived  that,  by 
landing  on  the  north  side  of  South  Eeve- 
and,  the  island  might  be  possessed,  and[ 
all  the  batteries  taken  in  reverse,  and 
thereby  the  position  of  the  French  fleet, 
if  they  ventured  to  remain  near  Flush- 
ing, Avould  be,  as  it  were,  turned,  and 
their  retreat  rendered  more  difficult,  while 
the  attack  on  them  by  our  ship^  would 
have  been  much  facilitated  ;  and,  for  this 
object,  the  division  of  Sir  John  Hope  ra- 
ther preceded,  in  sailing  from  the  Downs, 
the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

The  navigation  of  the  East  Scheldt 
was  found  most  difficult;  but  by  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  Sir  Richard  Keats, 
this  purpose  was  happily  and  early  ac- 
complished, though  the  troops  were  car- 
ried a  great  way  in  schuyts  and  boats ; 
and  this  division  was  landed  near  Ter- 
Goes,  from  whence  they  swept  all  the 
batteries  in  the  Island  that  could  impede 
the  progress  of  our  ships  up  the  West 
Scheldt,  and  possessed  themselves  on  the 
2d  of  August  of  the  important  port  of 
Batz,  to  which  it  had  been  promised  the 
army  should  at  once  have  been  brought 
up. 

Sir  John  Hope  remained  in  possession 
of  this  post,  thowgh  not  without  being 
twice  attacked  by  the  enemy's  flotilla, 
for  nine  days  before  any  of  the  gun-boats 
under  Captain  Sir  Home  Popham  were 
moved  up  the  Scheldt  to  his  support. 

But  it  will  be  recollepted/ that  both. 
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these  operations  tended  directly  to  for- 
ward the  original  purpose  of  a  rapid  pro- 
gress up  the  Scheldt ;  the  former  by 
opening  the  Cadsand  Channel,  could  the 
landing  of  Lord  Huntley's  division  have 
been  effected ;  the  second,  by  covering 
the  progress  of  our  fleet  along  the  coast 
of  South  Beveland,  while  the  division  un- 
der Sir  John  Hope  was  at  the  same  time 
so  far  advanced  towards  the  destination 
at  which  the  rest  of  the  armament  was 
to  be  assembled. 

It  will  now  only  be  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  before  your  Majesty  the  dates 
at  which  the  several  parts  of  the  arma- 
ment were  enabled,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  to 
pursue  their  progress  up  the  Scheldt.  In 
this  place,  however,  it  may  be  proper 
that  I  should  previously  advert  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  3d  division,  under 
Lieutenant-General  Grosvenor,  as  well  as 
the  two  light  battalions  of  the  King's 
German  Legion  (composing  part  of  the 
force  detained  in  the  first  instance  to  pro- 
ceed against  Antwerp),  were  landed  at 
Walcheren,  and  employed  before  Flush- 
ing. 

Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  troops  which  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,    under    Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  were  destined   for   the 
service  of  Walcheren,  and  had  been  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  for  that  object,  ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  received,  and 
the   supposed  strength  of   the   enemy; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  certainly  re- 
lying for  the  first  efforts  against  Flushing, 
on  the  promised  co-operation  of  the  Na- 
vy,   and  on   their   establishing,    as  was 
held  out,  in  the  first  instance,  a  naval 
blockade,  except  on  the    side  of  Veer 
and   Rammekins.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  did  not  take  place,  and  for  se- 
veral nights  after  the  army  was  before 
Flushing,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing from   the   opposite   coast,   probably 
from  the  canal  of  Ghent,  considerable  re- 
inforcements into   the   place,  which  ena- 
bled  him  constantly  to  annoy  our  out- 
posts and  working  parties,  and  finally  to 
attempt  a  sally  in  force,  though,  happily, 
from  the  valour  of  your  Majesty's  troops, 
without  success.     This  proving  very  ha- 
rassing, particularly  from  the  great  diffi- 
culty'of  communication  between  the  se- 
veral parts  of  our  line,  I  determined,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  troops,  and  press  for- 
ward the  siege  with  as  much  vigour  as 
possible,  to  avail  myself  for  the  time  of 
the  services  of  these  corps ;  but  it  is  to 


be  remembered,  that  this  was  only  done 
because  I  saw  no  movement  making  to 
push  forward  a  single  vessel  up  the  West 
Scheldt,  and  it  therefore  seemed  more 
advisable  to  have  their  assistance  before 
Flushing,  than  that  they  should  lie  in- 
active in  the  Veer  Gat ;  and  they  might 
at  any  time  be  re-embarked  from  Ram- 
mekins in  a  few  hours,  whenever  their 
transports  could  be  brought  up  from 
Veer,  and  there  was  the  least  chance  of 
our  proceeding  to  our  ulterior  destina- 
tion. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Rammekins 
surrendered  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
August. 

Immediately  upon  this  event,  feelings 
as  I  did,  great  uneasiness  at  the  delay 
which  had  already  taken  place,  and  at 
the  departure  from  the  original  plan,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Admiral,  then  at 
Ter  Veere,  expressing  my  hope,  that  the 
ships  would  now  be  able  to  enter  the 
West  Scheldt  by  the  Sloe  Passage,  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pressing 
forward  as  speedily  as  possible  our  fur- 
ther operations ;  and  I  requested,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  communicate 
to  me  the  extent  of  naval  co-operation 
he  could  afford,  as  well  for  the  future 
blockade  of  Flushing,  as  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  coasts  of  South  Beveland, 


and  watching  the  passages  from  the 
Meuse  to  the  East  Scheldt,  as  this  con- 
sideration would  govern  very  much  the 
extent  of  force  I  must  leave  in  Sou^ 
Beveland,  when  the  army  advanced.  To 
this  letter  he  did  not  reply  fully  till  tha 
8th  of  August ;  but  I  had  a  note  from 
him  on  the  5th,  assuring  me  the  trans- 
ports should  be  brought  forward  without 
delay  ;  and  I  had  also  a  very  long  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  on  the  arrangements  to  be  taken 
for  our  further  operations,  when  I  urged, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity  of 
not  losing  a  moment  in  bringing  up  the 
cavalry  and  ordnance  ships,  transport?, 
store-ships,  victuallers,  &c.  in  order  that 
the  armament  might  proceed  without  de- 
lay to  its  destination;  and  I  added  my 
hopes,  that  they  would  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ships  of  war,  none  of  which 
had  yet  entered  the  West  Scheldt. 

To  all  this,  and  to  the  several  arrange- 
ments explained  to  him  in  detail,  he  ful- 
ly assented. 

In  his  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  4th, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  he  acquaints  me, 
that  several  of  the  smaller  vossels  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  bad   passed  through 
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the  intricate  passage  of  the  Sloe,  and  that 
he  had  ordered  the  frigates  to  pass  up 
the  West  Scheldt,  to  be  followed  by  the 
line-of-battle  ships;  and  he  gave  hopes 
that  he  should  be  able  to  go  up  the  river 
v«^ith  the  flotilla  on  the  10th  of  August  at 
furthest,  and  that  the  frigates  and  line- 
of-battle  ship$  sfiould  follow,  as  they  came 
i^  succession. 

The  frigates  however  did  not  pass 
riushing  till  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
and  the  line-of-battle  ships  only  passed 
to  the  anchorage  above  Flushing  on  the 
14th,  the  second  day  of  the  bonibard- 
inent. 

These  ships  began  to  proceed  up  theri^ 
Ter  on  the  18th,  and  arrived  on  the  19ih 
-—one  division  as  high  as  the  bay  be- 
low Waeiden,  the  other  off  the  Kans- 
M'ent,  where  they  remained  ;  the  Cou- 
rageux  passed  above  Batz;  the  caval- 
ry ships  only  got  through  the  Sloe  Pass- 
<|ge  into  the  West  Scheldt  fj  om  the  2()th  to 
the  23d,  and  arrived  offBatz  on  the22d 
and  24th;  the  ordnance  ships  and  store 
ships  passed  through  from  the  22d  to 
the   23d,  and  arrived   at  their    destina- 


in  addition  to  this,  the  sickness  which 
had  begun  to  attack  the  army  about 
the  20th,  and  which  was  hourly  increa- 
sing to  an  alarming  extent,  created  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  ir^  the  minds 
of  the  medical  men,  as  to  its  further 
progress,  at  that  unlieahhy  season,  and 
vvhieh  fatal  experience  has  i'mce  shown 
to  have  been  but  too  well  founded. 

Your  Majesty  will  not  be  surprised 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  I  paused 
in  requiring  the  Admiral  to  put  the  ar- 
my on  shore.  That  a  landing  might 
have  been  made,  and  that  any  force 
that  had  been  opposed  to  us  in  the  fjeld 
would  have  yielded  to  the  superior  va- 
lour of  British  troops,  I  have  no  doubt; 
but  then,  any  such  success  could  have 
been  of  no  avail  towards  the  attainment 
of  tlie  ultimate  object,  and  there  was 
still  less  chance  that  the  enemy  would 
have  given  us  the  opportunity.  Secure 
in  his  fortresses,  he  had  a  surer  game  to 
play  ;  for  if  ever  the  army,  divided  as 
it  must  necessarily  have  been  in  ordec 
to  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river,  ex- 
posed to    the   elFecis   of   inundation    on 


tion  oft  Batz  on  the  24th  and  25th;  the'evcry  side,  and  with  all  its  coramunica- 
transports  for  Lieut.-General  Grosvenor's'tinns  liable    to  be  cut  otf,  while  the  force 


division  only  came  up  to  receive  them  on 
the  I9ih,  on  which  day  they  embarked; 
and  those  ibr  Major  General  Graham's 
division  en  the  20th  and  21st;  and  they 
arrived  oft*  Batz  on  the  24th.  The  corps 
<)f  Brigadier-General  Rottenburgh,  and 
the  light  battalions  of  the  German  Le- 
gion, proceeded  to  join  the  Earl  of  Ross- 
lyn's  division  in  South  Beveland. 

From  this  statement,  your  ^Majesty  will 
see  that  notwithstanding  every  eiibrt  on 
my  part  with  the  Admiral,  the  arma- 
ment was  not  assembled  at  the  point  of 
its  destination  tijl  the  25th,  and  of  course 
that  the  means  of  commencing  opera- 
tions soonf:r  against  Aiitvverp  were  never 
in  my  power. 

It  now  became  at  ^his  advanced  period 
m^  duty  to  consider  very  seriout-ly  the 
expediency  of  landing  the  army  on  the 
0(.nlinent.  On  comparing  all  the  intel- 
ligence obtained  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  it  appeared  to  be  such  as  to 
leave  (as  stated  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
29th  of ''August)  no  reasunable  prospect 
of  the  W'VCQ  under  my  command,  after 
^-ccomplishing  the  preliminary  opera- 
ti(>n>  of  reducing  Fort  Lillo  as  well  as 
Licfkenshoeck,  on  the  (![)posiie  side  of 
Antvverp,  without  the  possession  of  which 
the  destruction  of  the  ships  and  arsenals 
of  the  eneiTiy  could  not  be  effected;  and 


of  the  enemy  was  daily  and  hourly  in- 
creasing, had  once  sat  down  before  Ant- 
werp, it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  poiiut 
out  to  your  Majesty  how  critical  must 
in  a  short  time  have  been  their  situation. 
But  when,  added  to  this,  sickness  to  an 
alarming  extent  had  begun  to  spread  it- 
self a^mong  the  troops,  and  the  certai.i 
and  fatal  progress  of  which,  at  that  sea- 
son, was  but  too  well  ascertained,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  all  further  advance 
could  only  tend  to  commit  irretrievably 
the  safety  of  the  army  which  your  Ma- 
jesty had  confided  to  me,  and  which 
every  principle  of  military  duty  as  well 
as  tjbe  direct  tenor  of  my  instructions 
a'ike  fi  rbade. 

In  this  state  of  things,  I  considered  that 
there  was  left  me  no  alternative,  but  to 
pursue  the  course  I  have  already  stated, 
for  yowr  Majesty's  information,  in  my 
dispatch  of  the  29th  of  August;  and  that 
conduct  1  now  must  humbly,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  perfect  confidence,  sub- 
mit to  your  Majesty's  judgment. 

I  shall  here  ciose  this  report;  which 
has,  I  fear,  already  detained  your  Majes- 
ty but  too  long;  by  observing,  that 
wherever  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
advert  to  the  disappointments  experi-. 
enced,  through  the  arrangements  of  the 
Admiral,  in  the  naval  coroperatioa  I  had 
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been  taught  to  expect/  I  have  confined 
myself  to  stating  the  facts;  abstaining, 
as  it  became  me,  from  ail  comment,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  Admiral,  in  such  re- 
port as  he  may  make  of  his  proceedings, 
to  bring  under  your  Majesty's  view  the 
circumstances  which  may  have  occasion- 
ed them,  and,  above  all,  to  account  for 
the  difficulties  which  prevented  the  in- 
vestment of  Flushing  (a  point  never  even 
doubted  of  before)  as  well  as  to  show  the 
obstacles  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  early  progress  of  the  armament  up 
the  West  Scheldt,  which  operation  I  had 
always  looked  upon  as  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  his  instructions,  and  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  our  best  hopes 
of  success,  in  any  of  the  ulterior  objects 
of  the  Expedition  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  depended. 

(Signed)         CHATHAM,  Lieut.-Gen. 

Presented  to  the  King,         October,  JSth,  I809. 
14th  Feb.  1810. 


PUBLIC  DOCUxMENTS. 


America. — President's  Message  at  the 

opening  of  the   Sesshn  of  Cons^ress, 

Nov,  27. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  At  the  pe- 
riod of  our  last  Meeting,!  had  the  satisfac-  _.    ...^ ^^    _.„.„...,....    «...  .,^^u, 

tion  ofcommunicating  an  adjustment  with  rence:  and  I  relv  on  the  rejrard  of  Con 


carried  into  immediate  execution  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.— -These  consi- 
derations not  having  restrained  the  Bri- 
tish Government  from  disavowing  the  ar- 
rangement, by  virtue  of  which  its  Orders 
in  Council  were  to  be  revoked,  and  the 
event  authorising  the  renewal  of  commer- 
cial  intercourse  having   thus  not  taken 
place,  it  necessarily  became  a  question, 
of     equal     urgency    and       importance, 
whether  the  act  prohibiting  that   inter- 
course was  not  to   be   considered  as  re- 
maining in   legal  force  ?     This  question 
being,  after  due  deliberation,  determined 
in  the  affirmative,  a  Proclamation  to  that 
effect  was  issued      It  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, however,  that  a  return  to  this  state 
of  things,  from  that  which  had  followed 
an  execution  of  the  arrangement  by  the 
United  States,  would  involve  difficulties. 
With  a  view  to  diminish  these  as  much  as 
possible,  the  instructions  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  IVeasury,  now  laid    before 
you,  were  transmitted  to  the  Collectors 
of  the  several   ports.     If,   in   permitting 
British  vessels  to  depart,  without  giving 
bonds,  not  to  proceed  to  their  own  ports, 
it  should  appear  that  the  tenor  of  legal 
authority  has  not  been  strictly  pursued, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed,  to  the  anxious  desire 
which  was  felt,  that  no  individual  should 
be   injured    by  so  unforeseen    an  occur- 


one  of  the  principal  belligerent  nations, 
highly  important  in  itself,  and  still  more 
so,  as  presaging  a  more  extended  accom- 
modation.    It  is  with  deep  concern  I  am 


gress  for  the  equitable   interests  of  our 
own  Citizens,  to  adopt  whatever  further 
provisions  may  be  found  requisite  for  a 
.    -  .  .general  remission  of  penalties  involunta- 

now  to  inform  you,  that  the  favourable  rily  incurred.— The  recal  of  the  disa- 
prospect  has  been  oyerclouded  by  a  re-, vowed  Minister  having  been  followed  by 
tusalot  the  British  Government  to  abide  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  hopes 
by  the  act  of  Its  Minister  Pleiiipotentia-jwere  indulged  that  the  new  Minister 
ry,  and   by  its  ensuing  policy    towards  '*  '■  ' 

United  States,  as  iieen  through  the  com- 
munications of  the  Minister  sent  to  re- 


place him.     Whatever  pleas  may  be  ur 
ged  for  a  disavowal  of  engagements  form- 
ed by  diplomatic   functionaries,  in  cases 
where,  by  the  terms  of  the  engagements, 
a  mutual  ratification  is  reserved;  or  where 
1  notice  at  the  time  may  have  been  given 
lof  a  departure  from  instructions;  or  in 
(extraordinary  cases,  essentially  violatino- 
the  principles   of    equity,  a    disavowal 
:ould  not  have  been  apprehended   in  a 
tase  where  no  such  notice  or  violation 
jxisted,  where  no  such  ratification  was  re- 
irved,  and  fnore  especially,  where,  as  is 
pw  in  proof,  an  engagement,  to  be  exe- 
pted  without  any  such  ratification,  was 
Witemplated  by  the  instructions   given. 


would  contribute  to  alleviate  the  disap- 
pointment which  had  been  produced,  and 
to  remove  the  causes  which  had  so  long 
embarrassed  the  good  understanding  oV 
the  two  nations.  It  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, that  it  would  at  least  be  charged  with 
conciliatory  explanations  of  the  step 
which  had  been  taken,  and  with  propo- 
sals to  be  substituted  for  the  rejected  ar- 
rangraent.  Reasonable  and  universal  as 
this  expectation  was,  it  also  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  From  the  first  official  disclo- 
sures of  the  new  Minister,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  received  no  authority  to  en- 
ter into  explanations  relative  to  cither 
branch  of  the  arrangement  disavowed; 
nor  any  authority  to  substitute  proposals, 
as  to  that  branch  which  concerKed  the 
British   Orders  in   CounciJ;  and  finally. 


|d  where  it  had,  with  good  faith,  been] that  his  proposals  with,  respect    to'.th^' 
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other  branch,  the  attack  on  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  were  founded  on  a  presump- 
tion, repeatedly  declared  to  be  inadmissi- 
ble by  the  United  States,  that  the  first 
step  towards  adjustment  was  due  from 
them  ;  the  proposals,  at  the  same  time 
emitting  even  a  reference  to  the  officer 
answerable  for  the  murderous  aggression, 
and  asserting  a  claim,  not  less  contrary 
to  the  British  l^ws  and  British  practice, 
than  to  the  principles  and  obligations  of 


nour  of  the  American  flag  may  be  con- 
sulted, by  adequate  provisions  against  that 
collusive  prostitution  of  it,  by  individuals 
unworthy  of  the  American  name,  which 
has  so  much  favoured  the  real  or  pre- 
tended suspicions  under  which  the  ho- 
nest commerce  of  their  fellow-citizens 
has  sufiered. — In  relation  to  the  powers 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  nothing  has  oc- 
curred which  is  not  of  a  nature  rather  to 
inspire  confidence  than  distrust,  as  to  the 


the  United  States. — The  correspondence  continuance  of  the  existing  aniit}-.  With 


between  the  department  of  State  and  this 
Minister  will  show  how  inessentially  the 
features  presented  in  its  commencement 
have  been  varied  in  its  progress.     It  will 
show  also,  that,  forgetting  the  respect  due 
to  all   Governments,   he   did   not  refrain 
from  imputations  on  this,  which  required 
that  no  further  communications  should 
be  received  from  him.     The  necessity  of 
this  step  will  be  made  known  to  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty    through    the    Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United   States  ifi 
London.     It  would    indicate  a   want   of 
confidence  due  to  a  Government  which 
so  well  understands  and  exacts  what  be- 
comes foreign   Ministers  near  it,  not  to 
infer  that  the  misconduct  of  its  own  re- 
pj-esentative  will  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  in  which  it  has  been  regarded  here. 
The  British  Government  will  learn,  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  ready  attention  will 
be  given  to  communications,  through  any 
channel  which  may  be  substituted.     It 
will  be  happy,  if  the  change  in   this  re- 
spect should    be  accompanied  by  a  fa- 
vourable revision  of  the  unfriendly  poli- 
cy which  has  been   so  long  purstied  to- 
wards the  United  States. — With  France, 
the  other   belligerent,  whose    trespasses 
on  our  commercial  rights  have  long  been 
the  subject  of  our  just  remonstrances,  the 
posture  of  our  relations  docs  not  corre- 
spond with  the  measure  taken    on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  effect  a  fa- 
vourable change.     The  result  of  the  se- 
veral Gommunrcations  made  to  her  Go- 
vernment, in  pursuance  of  the  authori- 
ties vested  by  Congress  in  the  executive, 
i^s  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  our 
Minister  at  Paris,  cow  laid  before  you. — 
3y  some    of  the  other  belligerents,   al- 
th-ough  professing  just  and  amicable  dis- 
positions,   injuries    materially    all'ecting 
our  commerce  have  not  been  duly  con- 
trolled or  repressed.     In  these  cases,  the 
interpositions  deemed  proper  on  our  part 
have  not  been  onvitted.     But  it  well  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  the   Legisla- 
ture, how  far  both  the  safety  andlhl^  ho- 


our  Indian  neighbours,  the  just  and  be 
nevolent  system  continued  toward  them 
has  also  preserved  peace,  and  is  more  and 
more  advancing  in    habits  favourable  to 
their  civilisation  and   happiness. — From 
2  statement  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Secretary   of  War,  it   will  be  seen  that 
the  fortifications  on  our  maritime  frontier 
are  in  many  of  the  ports  completed,  af- 
fording the  defence  which  was  contem- 
plated, and  that  further  time  will   be  re- 
quired   to    reader   complete   the    works 
in  the  harbour   of    New  York,   and  in 
some  other  places.     By  the  enlargement 
of  the  works,  and   the  employment  of  a 
greater  number  of  hands  at  the  public 
armouries,  the    supply    of    small   arms, 
of  an  improving  quality,  appears  to   be 
annually  increasing,  at  a  rate,  that,  with 
those  made  on  private  contract,  may  be 
expected  to  go  far  towards  providing  for 
the  public  exigency. — The  Act  of  Con- 
gress, providing  for  the  equipment  of  ouv 
vessels  of  war,  having  been  fully  carried 
into  execution,  I  refer  to  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  in- 
formation which  may  be  proper  on  that 
subject. — To    that  statement   is  added    a 
view  of  the  transfers  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  the  Session  preced- 
ing the  last,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the    transfers     were     made. — Whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  your  deliberations 
on  the  subject   of  our  military  establish- 
ments, I  should  fail   in  my  duty  in  not 
recommending  to  your  serious  attention 
the  importance   of  giving  to  our  militia, 
the  great  bulwark  of  bur  security,  and  re- 
source of  our  power,  an  organization  the 
best  adapted  to  eventual   situations   for 
which   the    United   States    ought  to   bf 
prepared. — The  sums    which    had  beei 
previously  accumulated  in  the  Treasury 
together  with    the    receipts    during    th 
year   ending  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  1* 
(and  amounting  to  more  than  nine  m^ 
lions   of  dollars),  having  enabled  us  ) 
fulfil  all  our  engagments,  and  to  defiy 
the    current  expences    of    Goyernmi% 
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without  recurring  t^  any  loan.  But  the 
insecurity  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  public  re- 
venue, will  probably  produce  a  deficien- 
cy in  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing  year, 
for  which,  and  for  other  details,  I  refer 
to  the  statements  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  Treasury. — In  the  state 
which  has  been  presented  of  our  atfairs 
with  the  great  parties  to  a  disasterousand 
protracted  war,  carried  on  in  a  mode 
equally  injurious  and  unjust  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  a  neutral  nation,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  National  Legislature  will  be 
again  summoned  to  the  important  dici- 
sion  of  the  alternative  before  them.  That 
these  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  worthy  the 
councils  of  a  nation,  conscious  both  of  its 
rectitude  and  of  its  rights,  and  careful  as 
well  of  its  honour  as  of  its  peace,  I  have 
an  entire  confidence.  And  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  stamped  by  an  unanimity  be- 
coming the  occasion,  and  be  supported 
by  every  portion  of  our  citizens,  with  a 
patriotism  enlightened  and  invigorated 
by  experience,  ought  as  little  to  be  doubt- 
ed.— In  the  midst  of  the  wrongs  and 
vexations  experienced  from  external 
causes,  there  is  much  room  for  congra- 
tulation on  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
flowing  from  our  situation  at  home. 
The  blessing  of  health  has  never  been 
more  universal.  The  fruits  of  the  sea- 
sons, though  in  particular  articles  and 
districts  short  of  their  usual  redundancy, 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  our  wants 
and  our  comforts.  The  face  of  our  coun- 
try every  where  presents  the  evidence  of 
laudable  enterprise,  of  extensive  capital^ 
and  of  durable  improvement.  In  a  cul- 
tivation of  the  materials,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  useful  manufactures,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  general  application  to 
household  fabrics,  we  behold  a  rapid 
diminution  of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies. — Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  reflec- 
tion, that  the  revolution  in  our  pursuits 
and  habits  is  in  no  slig^ht  des^ree  a  con- 
sequence  of  those  impolitic  and  arbitrary 
edicts,  by  which  the  contending  nations, 
in  endeavouring  each  of  them  to  ob- 
struct our  trade  with  the  other,  have  so 
far  abridged  our  means  of  procuring 
the  productions  and  manufactures,  of 
which  our  own  are  now  taking  the 
place. — Recollecting  always,  that  for 
every  advantage  which  may  contribute 
to  distinguish  our  lot  from  that  to  which 
others  are  doomed  by  the  unhappy  spirit 
of  the  times,  we  are  indebted  to  that  Di- 
7ine  Providence,  whose    goodness  has 


been  so  remarkably  extended  to  this  ri- 
sing nation,  it  becomes  us  to  cherish  a 
devout  gratitude,  and  to  implore  frcnj 
the  same  omnipotent  source  a  blessing^ 
on  the  consultations  and  measure  about 
to  be  unilertaken  for  the  welfare  of  our 
beloved  country. 

James  Madison. 


France. — Address  of  the    Legislativ& 
Body  to  the  Emperor;  and  his  Answer. 

Paris,  Dae.  13. — Last  Sunday,  the 
Emperor  and  King,  being  on  the  throne, 
surrounded  by  the  Princes,  the  Ministers, 
the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  by  those  of  the 
Council  of  State,  received,  before  mass, 
at  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Legislative  Body.  This 
deputation  was  conducted  to  the  audi- 
ence of  his  Majesty,  by  a  Deputy  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  introduced  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  presented 
by  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Vice 
Grand  Elector.  The  deputation  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  spoke,  in 
the  following  terms,  the  Address  which 
had  been  voted  to  his  Majesty : 

*'  Sire ;  The  Legislative  Body  beholds 
you  greater,  every  time  it  has  the  honour 
of  approaching  your  Majesty's  throne. 
Each  year  is  for  you  an  age  of  glory; 
each  return  to  your  capital,  is  a  fresh  ni- 
umph.  When  you  were  at  a  distar.ce 
from  France,  your  genius  did  not  abandon 
her;  it  still  continued  to  dwell  in  the  cen- 
tre of  us.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  your  people,  whom  you  regarded, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  have  fled 
with  precipitation  in  crowds  to  the  threat- 
ened frontiers.  The  enemy  hastened  to 
flee  away,  as  if  you  had  really  been  pre- 
sent.  Your  last  exploits,  and  the  happy 
peace  which  has  followed  them,  will  ag- 
grandize the  territories  of  the  Princes 
your  allies.  Important  re-unions  are  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishing  the  system  of 
the  vast  Empire,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, and  which  regards  you  both  as  its 
head  and  its  founder;  but  Caesar,  whilst 
he  re-assumes  all  his  power,  respects 
those  rights  which  are  not  his  own.  He 
himself  points  out,  with  wisdom,  the  li- 
mits of  priesthood,  and  of  the  Empire. 
Religion  will  not  cease  to  lean  upon  the 
throne  which  has  established  her,  and  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  will  be  to  us  dear- 
er and  more  revered,  by  blessing  tbe 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  nams  of 
the  God  of  Peace,  whose  will  changes  the 
empires,     but     whose     worship     nevef 
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change?.  All  which  is  attached  to  you, 
aggrandizes;  all  that  seeks  a  foreign  in- 
fluence is  threatened  by  an  immediate 
fall;  wc  must  obey  your  ascendancy;  it 
is  at  once  the  counsel  of  heroism  and  of 
politics.  Sire,  you  said,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  your  first  passion  was  the  love  of 
France;  this  word  resounded  iaall  hearts. 
—This  day  you  announce  that  victory 
will  not  exact  any  fresh  sacrifices.  The 
Legislative  Body  thanks  you  for  it ;  but, 
it  does  not  fear  to  be  contradicted  by  a 
brave  and  generous  nation,  when  it  re- 
plies, that  nothing  is  impossible  to 
Frenchmen,  towards  a  Sovereign,  who 
covers  them  with  so  much  glory,  and 
who  has  so  amply  requited  them,  by 
paying  their  sacrifices  with  all  his  love.** 

His  Majesty  replied  to  this  Address  in 
the  following  terms: — 

"  Gentlemen,  President,  and  Deputies 
of  the  Legislative  Body; — I  accept  the 
seniiments  which  you  express;  I  know 
the  attachment  of  your  body  to  my  per- 
son. France  stands  in  need  of  a  mode- 
rate but  strong  monarchy.  The  present 
epoch  ought  tobedistinguished,  not  only 
by  the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  but  also 
by  the  prosperity  of  its  commerce,  the 
wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
^Fls,  of  sciences,  of  letters.  I  have  over- 
come many  obstacles  to  conduct  France 
to  its  actual  situation:  both  myself  and 
family  will  be  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
even  our  dearest  afiections  to  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  this  great  na- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  God,  and 
the  constant  love  of  my  people,  I  shall 
overcome  whatever  can  oppose  my  great 
designs. — I  wish  to  live  still  for  30  years, 
that  I  may  serve  30  years  more  my  sub- 
jects, consolidate  this  vast  empire,  and  see 
this  dear  France  embellished  by  all  tha 
prosperities  which  1  have  conceived.** 


Paris,  Dec.  17.— By  desire  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  assembled  yesterday,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  full 
tlress,  in  the  l»<ill  of  their  usual  sittitigs. 
The  sitting  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  at 
which  the  Kings  of  Westphalia  and  Naples, 
Grand-Admiral  the  Prince  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  the  Arch-Chancelior  of  State,  the 
Prince  Vice-Grand  Constable,  and  the 
Prince  Vice-Grand  Elector  assisted,  and 
at  which  the  Prince  Arch-Chancellor  of 
the  Empire  presided,  will  form,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
which  were  discussed,  an  epoch  in  the 
»fmal3  of  France.    On  that  day  was  pre- 


sented to  the  Senator*  a  projet  of  a  Se^ 
natus  Consiiltum,  respecting  a  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  between  the  E'Tiperor  Na- 
poleon and  the  Empress  Josephine.  This 
dissolution  of  marriage  repaired  by  the 
•  wo  high  parties,  and  approved  of  by  e^ 
family  council  it  which  all  the  Princes 
and  Princesses  of  the  In^perial  Family 
at  present  in  Paris  assisted,  received  the 
same  day  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  after 
having  been  the  objec  of  examination 
of  a  Special  Commission,  named  for  this 
purpose.  After  having  read  'he  contents 
of  the  Imperial  Decree,  which  enacts  the 
convocation  of  the  Senate,  and  of  that 
which  directs  that  it  »hall  be  presided  by 
the  Prince  Arch-Chancellor,  and  that 
the  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family, 
hereafier  named,  should  be  present  in  the 
Senate,  the  Ofiieial  Journal  gives  an  ac- 
count, of  this  memorable  sitting  in  the 
following  terms :  —  [Here  follows  a 
speech  from  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  State, 
the  Prince  Arch-Chanceilor  of  the  Em- 
pire, President,  and  Duke  of  Parma.] 

The  Count  Regnault  de  St.  Jean 
d*Angely  laid  before  the  Senate  the  pro- 
jet of  tlie  Senatus  Consultum,  and  ex- 
plained the  motives  of  it,  which  are, 
that  they  mutually  sacrifice  their  con- 
jugal happiness  to  the  welfare  and  inte- 
rest of  the  country.  [Here  follows  a 
speech  from  the  Prince  Viceroy  of  Italy; 
after  which  the  Count  Garnier,  Annual 
President,  proposed  to  refer  the  projet  of 
the  Senatus  Consiiltum  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  Special  Commission  of  nine 
Members,  which  was  named,  and  made 
its  report  during  the  Sitting.] 

At  half  past  four  the  Senate  resumed 
its  Sitting;  and  Count  Lacepede,  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Special  Commission, 
made  the  report,  which  terminated  in 
proposing  the  adoption  of  the  projet  of 
the  Senatvs  Consultum,  and  also  the 
adoption  of  two  addresses,  one  to  the 
Emperor,  and  rhe  other  to  the  Empress. 
Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Con- 
servative Senate,  of  Saturday  the  \QtU 
Dec.  1809:— 

"  The  Conservative  Senate,  assembled 
to  the  number  of  members  prescribed  by 
Article  90th  of  the  Act  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  dated  the  13th  Dec.  1799,  having 
seen  the  Act  drawn  up,  the  15th  of  the 
present  month,  by  the  Prince  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance:— 

"  In  the  year  1809,  and  the  15th  day 
of  Dec.  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
w^,    Jtan    Jaques    Regis    Carabacerts^ 
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Prince  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
Duke  of  Parma,  exercising  the  functions, 
prescribed  to  us  by  Title  ^d  of  the  14th 
Article  of  the  Statute  of  the  Imperial  Fa- 
mily, and  in  consequence  of  orders  ad- 
dressed to  us  by  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror and  King,  in  his  private  letter  dated 
that  day,  of  the  following  tenor: 

^  My  Cousin,  our  desire  is  that  you  re- 
pair this  day,  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  even- 
ing, to  our  grand  Cabinet  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Thuilleries,  attended  by  the  Civil 
Secretary  of  State  of  our  Imperial  Fami- 
ly, to  receive  from  us,  and  from  the  Em- 
press, our  dear  consort,  a  communication 
of  great  importance  ;  for  this  purpose  we 
have  ordered  that  this  present  private 
letter  should  be  sent  you.  We  pray 
God  to  have  you,  my  Cousin,  in  his  ho- 
ly blessed  keeping.* 

'  Paris,  Dec,  15,  1809.' 

On  the  back  is  written,  *  To  our  Cou- 
sin, the  Prince  Arch-Chancellor,  Duke 
of  Parma/ 

"We  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  hall 
of  the  throne  of  the  Palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries, attended  by  Michel-LouisEtienne 
Regnault  (de  St.  Jean  d'Angely),  Count 
of  the  Empire,  Minister  of  State,  and  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  the  Imperial  Family. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  we  were 
introduced  to  the  grand  Cabinet  of  the 
Emperor,  where  we  found  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King  with  her  Majes- 
ty the  Empress,  attended  by  their  Ma- 
jesties the  Kings  of  floliand,  Westphalia, 
and  Naples;  his  Imperial  Highness  the 
Prince  Viceroy  ;  the  Queens  of  Holland, 
Westphalia, Naples,  and  Spain  ;  Madame, 
her  Imperial  Highness  the  Princess  Pau- 
lina. His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
King  condescended  to  addr-ess  us  in  these 
terms:— 

'  My  Cousin,  Prince  Arch-Chaacellor, 
I  dispatched  to  you  a  private  letter,  da- 
ted this  day,  to  direct  you  to  repair  to 
vny  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  coinmu^ 
iiicating  to  you   the  resolution  which   I  people 


people,  that  throne  on  which  Providence 
has    placed    me.     Notwithstandmg,    for 
several  years  past  I   have   lost  the   hope 
of  having  children  by  my  marriage  with 
my    well-beloved   consort,    the  Empress 
Josephine.     This  it   is  which  induces  m6 
to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of  my 
heart,  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  good 
of  the  state,  and  to  wish  the  dissolution  of 
my  marriage.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  forty 
years,  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of  living 
long  enough  to  educate,  in  my  views  and 
sentiments,  the  children  which  it   may 
please   Providence   to   give    me :     Gml 
knows  how  much  such  a  resolution  has 
cost  my  heart :  but  there  is  no  sacrifice 
beyond   my    courage,    that    I  will   not 
make,  when  it  is  proved  to  me  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  France.  I  sj^ould 
add,  that  far  from  ever  having  had   rea- 
son to  complain,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  only  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attach- 
ment  and  the  affection  of  my  well-belo- 
ved consort.      She  has  adorned  15  years 
of  my  life,  the  remembrance  of  which 
will  ever  remain  engraven  on  my  heart.' 
She  was  crowned  by  my  hand,     I  wisli 
she  should  preserve  the  rank  and  title  of 
Empress,  but,  above  all,  that  she  should 
never  doubt  my  sentiments,  and  that  she 
should  ever  regard  me  as  her  best  and 
dearest  friend." 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King 
having  ended,  her  Majesty  the  Empress 
and  Q,ueen  spoke  as  follovrs: — 

"  By  the  permission  of  our  dear  an# 
august  consort,  I  ought  lo  declare,  that 
not  preserving  any  hope  of  having  chil- 
dren, which  may  fulfil  the  wants  of  his 
policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  him  tlie  greatest  proof  of 
attachment  and  devotion  vWiich  has  ever 
been  given  on  earth.  1  possess  all  from 
his  bounly  ;  it  was  his  hand  which 
crowned  me  ;  and  from  the  height  of  this 
throne  I  have  received  nothing  but  proof's 
of  affection  and   love  from  the  French 


and  the  Empress,  my  dearest  consort, 
have  taken.  It  gives  me  pleasure  that 
the  Kings,  dneens,  and  Prmcesses,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  my  brothers  and 
sisters-in-law,  my  daughter-in-law,  and 
my  sor>-in-la\v,  become  my  adopted  son, 
as  well  as  my  mother,  should  witness 
what  I  am  going  to  communicate  to  you. 
'  The  politics  of  my  monarchy,  the  in- 
terests and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which 
have  constantly  guided  all  my  actions, 
require  that,  after  me,  I  should  leave  to 
children,  inheritors  of  mv  love  for  mv 


"  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  m 
consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  mar- 
riage whi>ch  heretofore  was  an  obsta<?le  to 
the  welfare  of  France,  which  deprived  it 
of  the  happiness  of  being  oj^e  day  g«)- 
verned  by  the  descendants  of  a  great 
man,  evidently  raised  up  by  Providence,' 
to  efface  the  evils  of  a  terrible  revolution, 
and  to  re-establish  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  social  order.  But  the  dissolution  of 
my  marriage  will  in  no  degree  change 
the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  The  Empe- 
ror wiJl  ever  have  in  me  his  best  friend. 
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I  know  how  much  thii  act,  demanded  by 
policy  and  by  interests  so  great,  has 
chilled  his  heart;  but  both  of  us  exult  in 
the  sacrifice  which  we  make  for  the  good 
of  the  country/* 

**  After  which  their  Imperial  Majes- 
ties having  demanded  an  act  of  their  re- 
spective declarations,  as  well  as  of  the 
mutual  consent  contained  in  them,  and 
which  their  Majesties  gave  to  the  disso- 
lution of  their  marriage,  as  also  of  the 
power  which  their  Mijesties  conferred  on 
us  to  follow  up  as  need  shall  require  the 
effect  of  their  will,  we  Prince  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  and  requisitions  of  their 
Majesties,  have  given  the  aforesaid  acts, 
and  have  in  consequence  executed  the 
present  proces  verbal,  to  serve  and  avail 
according  to  law,  to  which  proces  verbal, 
their  Majesties  have  affixed  their  signa- 
ture; and  which,  after  having  been 
signed  by  the  Kings,  Queens,  Princes, 
and  Princesses  present,  has  been  signed 
by  us,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Imperial  Family. 

"Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Thuille- 
ries,  the  day,  hour,  and  the  year  afore- 
said, (Signed) 
"  Napoleon 
"Josephine 
"  Madame 
"  Louis 

"  Jerome  Napoleon 
"Joachim  Napoleon 
V  "  Eugene  Napoleon 

"  Julie 
"  Hortense 
"  Catherine 
**  Pauline 
"  Caroline 
^'  Cambaceres,  Prince  Arch-Chancel. 
**  Count  Heynault  (de  St.  Jean  d'- 
Angeiy)/' 
"  Having  seen  the  projct  of  the  Sena- 
tus  (Jonsultum,  drawn  up    in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  57th  Article  of  the  Act 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  4th   August, 
1803;  after  havihg  heard  the  motive  of 
the  said  projet,  the  orators  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  the  Report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  appointed  in  the  sitting 
of  this  day;    the  adoption  having  been 
discussed  by  the  number  of  members  pre- 
scribed by  the  56th  Article  of  the  Act 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  4th  August, 
1802,  decrees, 

**  Art.  L      The  marriage    contracted 
between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Empress  Josephine  is  dissolved. 
"  II.  Tho  Empress    Josephine    shall 


preserve  the  title  and  rank  of  Empress 
Queen  crowned. 

"  III.  Her  dowry  is  fixed  at  an  annual 
income  of  two  millions  of  francs,  on  the 
revenues  of  the  Slate. 

*'  IV.  All  the  assignments  which  may 
be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  the 
Empress  Josephine  on  the  funds  of  the 
Civil  List,  shall  be  obligatory  on  his  suc- 
cessors. 

*'  V.  The  present  Senatus  Consultum 
shall  be  transmitted  by  a  message  to 
his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty.'' 

The  two  Addresses  proposed  by  the 
Commission  were  afterwards  put  to  the 
vote,  and  adopted. 


French  Expose. — Paris,  Dec.  18. 
— In  the  sitting  of  yesterday  M.  Montal- 
vet,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
nounced  the  following  Expose  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1809  : 

"Messieurs — Every  time  that  the 
situation  of  the  Empire  has  been  stated 
to  you,  the  French  nation  has  reckoned 
new  triumphs. 

"  Brilliant  victories,  generous  treaties 
of  peace,  the  results  of  the  most  profound 
political  combinations;  great  works  un- 
dertaken; the  order  of  the  interior  main- 
tained. Such  is  the  picture  that  all  my 
predecessors  have  had  to  trace;  and  it 
is  that  which  forms  the  history  of  the 
year  that  has  just  elapsed. 

"  The  return  of  this  enumeration  of 
prosperities  acquires  every  day  a  more 
glorious  character.  The  memorable 
facts  of  one  year,  may  appertain  to  for- 
tune, to  what  is  called  chance,  to  a  will 
of  which  nothing  has  vet  shown  the 
force  or  the  constancy,  the  weakness  or 
the  versatility  ;  but  those  which  return 
perpetually  the  same,  are  necessarily  the 
work  of  a  genius,  and  an  arm  equally 
powerful.  The  former  may  transitorily 
appertain  to  any  time ;  the  others  fix 
those  eras  which  divide  the  course  of 
ages,  and  which  subject  a  long  series  of 
years  to  every  epoch  which  changes  the 
face  of  the  world. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  last  Session,  you 
had  concurred  to  give  a  new  Criminal 
Code  to  France,  and  adopting  the  plans 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  State,  and 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  necessary  source  of  all  laws;  and 
then  the  Emperor  himself,  as  he  had  an- 
nounced to  you,  had  replaced  on  the 
throne  of  Madrid  his  august  brother;  he 
forced  the  English  to  precipitate  them- 
selves towards  theii*  ships,  and  only  cea- 
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sed  to  pursue  them,  that  he  might  return 
to  the  centre  of  his  dominions  to  observe 
and  »rrest  the  projects  of  Austria. 

Public  Works. —  *  The  stay  which  his 
Majesty  then  made  at  Paris,  was  distin-^ 
guished  by  the  care  which  he  took  to  re- 
gulate all  the  parts  of  the  vast  Adminis- 
tration of  his  Empire.     He  gave  a  new 
.activity  to  the  immense  labours  whiph  no 
period  of  peace  ever  saw  undertaken  in 
such  great  numbers,  nor  followed  with  so 
much  ardour.   Prisoners  of  war,  from  dif- 
ferent nations,  seat  by  victory,  have  finish- 
ed the  canal  of  St.  Quentin ;   two  leagues 
of  an  imposing   subterraneous   passage, 
open     a    communication    between    the 
rivers  and  seas  of  the  North  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  rivers  and  seas  of  the  South. 
Seven  thousand  workmen  have   not  cea- 
sed to  labour  on  the  canal  of  the  North, 
and  nearly  eight  leagues  of  this  new  way 
opened  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Mouse,  to 
bring  their  conjoined  waters  to  Antwerp 
without  quitting  for  a  moment  the  soil  of 
France,  have  been  executed.     This  canal 
so  important  to  commerce  will  not  be  a 
less  benefit  to  agriculture.     Lands  equal 
in  superfices  to  several  departments  will 
be  peopled  and  fertilized.     The  peacea- 
ble conquest  of  agriculture  will  soon  aug- 
ment both  our  riches  and  our  prosperity. 
Two  millions  have  been  usefully  expend- 
ed in   1809,  on  the  canal  of  Napoleon, 
which  will  unite  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine. 
Marreilles,  Cologn,  and    Antwerp,  will 
soon  be  bathed  by  the  same  waters:  this 
canal  will  be  made  to  communicate  with 
the  Seine  by  that  of  Burgundy,  the  works 
of  which  abandoned  by  the  old  Govern- 
ment, have  received  anew  the  greatest 
impulse;  already  the  navigation  is  com- 
plete from  Dole  to  Dijon  ;  they  are  at 
present  working  between  Dijon  and   the 
bridge  of  Pany ;  between  the  Yonn«  and 
St.  P'lorentin;  several  important  locks, 
upon  the  Seine,  the  Aube,  and  the  Som- 
me,  have  been  finished  in   1809.     Every 
where  the  plans  which  tended  to  improve 
former  navigations,  to  extend    them,  or 
to  create  new  ones,  have  been  underta- 
ken, or  continued    with    activity.     The 
maritime  works  have  made  the  greatest 
progress;    those  of   Cherburgh    already 
present  to  the  astonished  eye  an  immense 
port,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.    Its  depth 
has  been  this  year  carried  to  thirty-three 
feet  below  the  level  of  high  water.     It  is 
defended   by   a  pier,  the   execution  of 
which  has  been  as  perfect  as  the  idea 
has    been    bold.     Facings    of    granite, 


give  to  the  port  and  its  qu«ys,  the  most 
imposing  character  of  grandeur  and  <lu- 
ration ;  the  excavation  will  descend  six- 
teen feet  lower,  so  that  there  will  re- 
main in  the  portof  Cherburgh  twenty-six 
feet  water  at  low  water. 

'VThe  sluice  at  Havre  is  nearly  fi- 
nished; it  will  secure,  from  the  middle 
of  the  next  campaign,  the  constant  en- 
trance of  vessels  into  the  channel.  At 
Dunkirk,  an  octagon  sluice,  which  vvili 
drain  valuable  lands,  and  secure  an  ea- 
sy navigation,  has  been  furnished  this 
year. 

"  The  bason  of  Antwerp,  is  excavated 
in  all  the  anterior  part,  and  the  sluice  of 
the  sea  is  raised  above  its  foundation. 

"  The  Port  of  Alto  has  been  deep- 
ened. 

"  The  Port  of  Marseilles  offers  a  more 
easy  anchorage  than  ever. 

"  The  roads  of  Mount  Cenis,  of  the 
Simplon,  these  which  traverse  the  Alps, 
the  Appenines,  in  every  direction,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  have  received  a  new  de- 
gree of  advancement,  or  are  completed. 
Roads,  equally  beautiful  and  easy,  lead 
from  Alexandria  to  Savona,  from  th« 
banks  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po,  to  the 
nearest  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  The  grand  drainings  of  Bourgain,  of 
Cotenlin,  of  Rochefort,  have  already 
changed  sterile  marshes  iflto  fertile  lands, 
and  their  results,  drawn  upon  the  govern- 
ment the  blessings  of  the  people,  asto- 
nished at  not  having  suft'ered  any  of  the 
evils,  however  transitory,  which  they 
had  been  made  to  dread. 

Works  of  Paris. — "  Paris  becomes 
every  day,  by  its  works,  more  worthy  oT 
being  the  metropolis  of  one  of  those  em- 
pires, around  which  are  grouped,  in  the 
history  of  times,  all  that  is  contempora- 
neous. In  its  vicinity  the  bridges  of 
Bezons,  Choisy,  and  Seires  have  been 
begun  ;  that  of  Charentou  has  been  re- 
established; that  of  St.  Cloud  restored. 
The  beautiful  bridge  of  Jena  has  been 
conducted  to  the  raising  of  the  arches; 
that  of  Saint  Michael  has  been  freed  frona 
the  houses  that  obstructed  it;  the  Quai^ 
Napoleon  and  the  Ix)uvre  have  been  fi- 
nished ;  that  of  Jena  has  been  carried 
beyond  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalids: 
the  part  of  the  Rape  has  been  executed 
on  a  great  and  a  beautiful  plan. 

*'  Plentiful  granaries  have  been  fuund-^ 
ed. 

"  Every  disposition  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  immeas«  abattjer   has  bfc-n 
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made  near  the  barrier  of  Rochechouard ; 
the  ground  is  levelled,  and  the  founda- 
tion prepared. 

*'  A  provisory  establishment  for  an 
exchange,  till  the  tirwe  when  the  magni- 
ficent edifice  intended  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  is  already  begun,  shall  be  fi- 
nished. The  Temple  of  Glory  occupies 
a  great  number  of  workmen:  it  will  be 
worthy  of  its  noble  destination.  Four 
massy  pillars  faced  with  a  stone  equal  in 
hardness  and  grain  to  the  finest  marble, 
intended  to  support  the  triumphal  arch  of 
L'Etoile  are  nearly  completed.  The 
column  of  Austerlitz  is  adorned,  for  half 
its  height,  with  bronzes,  which  will  eter- 
nize the  great  achievements  of  our  war- 
riors. 

"  The  arch  of  the  Carousals,  whfch 
is  finished,  unites  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

*'  The  facade  of  the  building  in  which 
you  meet  is  finished.  The  Louvre  dis- 
plays new  beauties  in  rapid  progress  of 
its  restoration;  the  Gallery  which  will 
complete  its  junction  with  the  Thuilleries, 
astonishes  by  its  progress  the  inhabitants 
even  of  this  citv. 

"  Already  the  capital  enjoys  a  part  of 
the  waters  which  will  be  brought  to  it  bv 
the  canal  of  Oureg,  while  the  bason  of 
La  Vilette,  and  the  fountain  of  Innocents, 
present  to  it  works  as  beautiful  as  they 
are  useful, 

"  In  this  long  communication,  I  am 
only  able  to  point  out  the  least  parts  of 
the  works  completed  or  continued  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  but  each  of  you  is 
witness  to  their  developemcnt,  since 
there  is  not  a  part  of  France  to  which 
they  do  not  extend.  Among  these  grand 
constructions  there  are  some  more  parti- 
cularly consecrated  to  public  order  and 
benevolence. 

Establishments  ofBeucvolence. — "  The 
Emperor  has  ordered  the  establishment 
of  forty-two  depots  of  mendicity,  and 
secured  to  them  the  necessary  funds  for 
their  maintenance;  thus  will  be  healed 
the  most  hideous  wounds  of  political 
states;  thus  the  public  manners  and  in- 
dustry will  profit  by  a  regulation  which 
will  snatch  from  mirier\^  and  depravity  a 
number  of  beings,  who  seemed  condemn- 
ed to  them  without  resource. 

"  Several  of  these  establishments  have 
already  been  completed. 

*'  His  Majesty  has  bestowed  immense 
benefits  on  those  of  his  subjects,  who 
have  sufiered  great  calamities.  The 
banks  of  the  lUiine  had  been  ravaged  by 


inundations:  the  inhabitants  have  recei- 
ved nearly  a  million,  either  for  indemni- 
ties, or  to  be  employed  in  reparations 
and  useful  labours. 

'*  The  countries  which  have  suffered 
by  storms  or  fire,  have  received  succours. 
His  paternal  care  has  furnished  a  great 
number  of  cities  with  supplies  of  bark, 
which  they  have  punctually  received. 

"  Depots  for  vaccination  have  beea 
established.  They  secure  to  families  the 
certain  means  of  never  wanting  an  inva- 
luable presei'vation,  which,  useful  and 
true  friends  of  humanity  have  made 
known  to  all  the  classes  of  our  numerous 
population. 

**  Among  those  of  the  wants  of  the 
French,  which  have  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  qualities,  that  of  the  mind,  that 
of  the  arts  of  imagination,  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  oue  of  the  first  ranks. 

Public  Instruction.'^"  The  Imperial 
University  has  entered  on  its  functions. 
It  has  collected  information  concerning 
all  the  houses  of  education  in  the  Em- 
pire :  Academies  are  forming,  the  facul- 
ties establishing.  The  Lyceums  continue 
to  furnish  numerous  pupils  to  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  that  of  St.  Cyr.  The 
former  has  always  been  the  nursery  of 
persons  distinguished  by  their  know- 
ledge and  their  conduct;  at  St.  Cyr  is 
perpetual  1}'^  renewed  that  hardy  race  of 
youth,  equally  well  exercised,  courageous 
and  zealous,  who,  when  they  arrive  under 
their  standards,  will  show  themselves 
worthy  to  march  with  our  ancient  he- 
roes. 

Sciences,   Literature,   and  Arts. 
"  Every  species  of  encuuragment  is  gi- 
ven to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to 
the  arts;  honours,  rewards,  useful  em- 
ployments,  confided  to  artists  that  dis- 
tinguish themselves;  nothing  is  neglect- 
ed.    15ut  the  first  of  those  memorable 
epochs,  formed  to  exalt  the  noblest  emu- 
lation is  arrived;    the  decennial    prizes 
are  about  to  be  distributed  by  the  hand 
of  him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all   true 
glory.     They  would  have  been  distribu- 
ted this  day  could   the  jury  have  com- 
pleted their  labours.    ---------- 

(To  be  continued. J 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  suffrage  sways 

Britaiiiiia's  realms,  whom  either  lud  obeys, 

Who  right  the  injur'd,  and  reward  the  brave, 

Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  povv'r  to  save! — Darwin". 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  King- 
dom, &c. 


On  fait  souvent  tort  a  la  veriie  par  la  maniere 
dont  on  se  sert  pour  la  defendre. 

Montesquieu. 

**  An  injury  is  frequently  done  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  by  the  manner  in  which  some  men  at- 
tempt to  defend  it.'* 

By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  VI. 

Englishmen!  I  have  frequently  in- 
formed you,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
despicable  than  flattery  or  panegyric. 
It  rouses  curiosity,  awakens  attention, 
excites  suspicion,  causes  examination, 
and  thereoy  frustrates  its  own  design.  In 
truth,  why  should  men  be  shamefully  ap- 
plauded or  immoderately  praised?  Why 
should  sentiments  be  attributed  to  them, 
which  they  either  do  not  possess,  or  are 
desirous,  from  modesty,  to  conceal  ?  Mr. 
Yorke,  whom  I  have  named  wnth  so  much 
respect  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Stric- 
ture, has  considerable  talents,  and  has 
rendered  them  at  all  times  subservient  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State !  This  is 
a  truth,  with  which  the  world  will  acqui- 
esce with  pleasure.  It  is  the  only  truth 
which  I  require  you,  my  Countrymen ! 
to  acquiesce  in,  as  far  as  relates  to  this 
gentleman;  but,  for  the  gratification  of 
my  own  private  feelings,  I  must  say  that 
Mr.  Yorke  is  of  those  distinguished  cha- 
racters, whose  example  instructs  us  care- 
fully to  cultivate  in  our  minds,  to  rear  to 
the  most  perfect  vigour  and  maturity, 
«very  sort  of  generous  and  honest  feeling 


that  belongs  to  our  nature :  to  bring  the 
dispositions  that  are  lovely  in  private  life 
into  the  service  and  conduct  of  the  coun- 
try; and  so  to  make  us  patriots  as  not  to 
forget  that  we  are  men.  Such  example 
alKO  teaches  us  at  once  to  cultivate 
friendships  and  to  incur  enmities.  To 
have  both  strong,  but  both  selected :  in 
the  one  to  be  placable,  in  the  other  im-» 
movable.  To  model  our  principles  to 
our  duties  and  our  situation.  To  be  ful- 
ly persuaded,  that  all  virtue  which  is  im^ 
practicable  is  spurious;  and  rather  to  rua 
the  risk  of  falling  into  faults  in  a  courste 
which  leads  us  to  sict  with  effect  and  erber" 
gv,  than  to  loiter  out  our  days  .iVtt^at 
blime  and  without  utility.  That  is  it 
sh>ws  us,  that  public  life  is  a  situatioi  of 
pover  and  energy?  and  that  he  ires* 
pases  against  his  duty  who  sleeps  ipon 
his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  goes  over  to 
the  enemy  I 

Sacb  are  the  sentiments  that  have  call- 
ed for  that  spirit  of  vigilance  which  has 
exciied  Mr.  Ybrke  to  insist  upon  the 
Shutting  of  the  Gallery,  and  to  the  prose- 
cution of  Jones,  for  his  public  animadver- 
sion on  the  conduct  of  your  Representa- 
tives on  that  important  occasion.  The 
Shutting  of  the  Gallery  has  been  already 
discussed,  with  considerable  ability,  by 
many  public  writers.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  admire  the  courage  and  virtus 
requisite  to  the  Member,  who  pursued  a 
measure  so  obnoxious  to  your  reproach; 
but  as  the  commitment  of  Jones  was  for 
a  publication  of  a  licentious  nature,  I 
shall  confine  myself  particularly  to  the 
latitude  of  the  press;  and,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  novelty  at  least  in  what  I 
have  to  suggest,  I  can  promise  the  Strict 
ture  to  be  worthy  your  attention. 
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It  is  with  the  most  thorough  contempt 
that  I  read  Cobbett's  reflections  on  Mr. 
Vorke's    proceedings.    They    bear    the 
marks  of  the  most  disgusting  vanity  and 
self-importance ;  and,   instead    of   trem- 
bling   at   the   maledictions   which    he  is 
'  ready   to   denounce  on  those  who  have 
stepped  forward   to  expose  the  danger  of 
the     principles     of    the      Members     of 
Opposition,     who     advocate     the    unre- 
strained access  to  the  galleries,  and  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press,  on  all 
points  connected  with  public  enquiries, 
I  expose  his  views  and  deprecate  his  ven- 
geance.    The  solemnity  of  his  expostu- 
lations, it  is  true,  may  alfright   some  of 
you,  who  are  wont  to  be  affected  with  his 
rueful    appearance   of  political  sanctity, 
but  it  has  the  contrary  effect  upon   me, 
who  have  been  so  long  let  into  his  mystic 
vilknies,  and  I  pity  his  vice  or  smile  at 
his  displeasure,    without   any  manner  of 
dread  of  the  consequence.  Nor  would  I  con- 
descend to  name  him  in  a  Stricture  which 
has  in  view  higher  contemplations,  were 
it  not,  that  this   same  man,  who  so  ob- 
streperously maintains  the  entire  freedom 
of   the  press,  is  the  first  to  con- 
demn,  IN     ALL     HIS  PRIVATE   COTE- 
EIES,  this  Register  for   *'  unfair  reprC'- 
sentation"    of    his    principles!     In  the 
place  of  complaining  of  *'  unfair  repre- 
sentation,*' he  should   have    shown    his 
reader,  in  what  respects  he  had  been  mis- 
represented, and  where  his  principles  were 
misunderstood.  And,  in  the  place  of  rm- 
nirg  into  a  diffuse  and  verbose  declatia- 
tioi  on  the   opposition  he  receives  fiom 
Mr.  Blagdon,  and   affecting   to  drav    a 
panllel  between  this  paper  and  his  twn, 
he  would  have  been  much  better  em- 
ployed in  acknowledging  the  grossness  of 
fcis  political  crimes,  and  in  admiring  those 
positions,  which  his  opponent  has  so  firm- 
ly established.     Were  you  in  want,  my 
Countrymen!  of  evidence,  on   which  to 
ground  a  right  for  the  suppresdon  of  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  press,  you  have  that 
evidence  in   the   present  work   of    that 
hypocritical    writer.     The    Register    of 
Cobbett  is  a  work  most  pernicious  in  its 
tendency  to  all  the    inhabitants  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  disgraceful  to  a  man,  who 
owes  his  rise  in  life  to  their  credulity  and 
munificence.     To    repeat    its   particular 
contents  would  be   too  mwch  outrage  ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is 
malevolent  and  seditious :  that  one  great 
end  if    has  in  view  is,  to  traduce,  vilify. 


tion  of  the  government,  and  the  persons 
employed  by  him  \\\  that  Administration, 
and  thereby  to  withdraw  from  his  Majes- 
ty the  affection  and  allegiance  of  his  sub- 
jects.    That  the  other   great   end  is,  to 
dissuade     and     discourage     those    sub- 
jects from    opposing  the  domestic   ene- 
mies of  the  country,  who  labour  to  effect 
a  rMmoMs  reformation,  whereby  the  king- 
dom would  be  lost,  in  the  manner  of  all 
those  which  have  so  recently  sunk  from 
the  face  of  nature.     That  the  third  grand 
end  is--------.    But  what  occa- 
sion have  I  to  multiply  charges  ?    I  have 
stated   crimes  on  which  laws  less  lenient 
than  yours  would  soon  see  him  convicted  1 
The  evidence   of  his   Register,  since  his 
apostacy,  would  abundantly  warrant  such 
conviction.     In  the  eye  of  the  law,  his 
enormity  stands  confessed  ;  it  is  humanity 
alone  that  hiterposes  between  the  crimi- 
nal and  retribution.     I  say  his  enormity, 
because,  I  insist,  that  his  writings  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  legal  government,  and 
of  all  civil  society.     For  it  is  impossible 
that  any  society  can  exist  in  safety,  in 
which  the  writers  of  it,  may,  with  impu- 
nity, libel  the  kingdom,  and  vilify  that 
Constitution  by  which  it  is   cemented, 
and  which  libels  encourage  its  foreign 
enemies  to  attempt  its  total  subversion. — 
The  aggravation  of  his  crime  also  is,  that 
he  is  an  Englishman ;  that  he  is  one  of 
you,  a  British-born  subject!  Recollecting 
that  he  enjoys  this  distinction  in  common 
with  you,  it  is  impossible  for  you,  Eng^ 
lishmen  !  to  read  without  horror  his  nu- 
merous panegyrics,  addressed  to  English' 
meny  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte !  a  tyrant, 
who  professedly  wages  against  you,    a 
war,  not  of  commerce,  aggrandizement, 
or  of  religion,  but  a  war  of  extermination! 
Why,  my  Countrymen  !  I  must  tell  you, 
he  that  endeavours  to  persuade  you  to 
admire  such  an  enemy,   invites  that  ene- 
my !  His  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  is  not 
less  offensive  and  alarming.     He  eulogi- 
ses Buonaparte  in  his  character  of  Catho- 
lic, Deist,  Atheist,  and  Mussulman  ;  as  a 
being  who  has  abjured  his  God,  trampled 
upon  his  altars,  execrated  his  priests,  and 
murdered  or  expatriated  the  relativesof  his 
king  I — It  is  said  that  I  make  use  of  strong 
language.     I  deny  it.   Reader!  have  you 
seen  the  Register  of  Cobbett  ?   Does  it  not 
abound  with   the  doctrines    I    chastise  ^ 
Di)es  it  not  seem  desirous  to  enforce  an 
admiration  of  our  enemies,  and  an  intro- 
duction of  principles  which  have  carried 
and  ?.rinirr  into  contempt,  the  Constitution  confusion  and  anarchy,  poverty  and  de- 
€f  this  kmgdom,  the  King's  administra- Isolation,  to  every  extreme  of  the  ciyilized 
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earth  ?  But  there  are  of  the  Opposition, 
who  will  say,  that  Cobbett's  only  motive 
aiid  intention  in  writing  is,  to  scatter 
around  you  the  blessings  of  liberty  and, 
humanity.  Reader  I  do  you  believe  such 
absurdity  as  this?  Compare  his  conduct 
with  his  compositions;  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  be  sincere  in  any  one  of  his, 
professions.  His  writings  affect  to  breathe 
peace  and  good  will  to  the  nation,  and, 
from  his  conduct,  men  must  be  inclined 
to  consider  him  a  most  atrocious  scoun- 
drel, or  a  fellow  of  a  turpid,  deluded,  vi- 
sionary, imagination.  He  desires  you  to 
look  to  France,  as  a  precedent  for  reform- 
ation. He  commands  you  to  regard  your 
own  countr}'^  as  an  island  that  has  lost 
every  thing  but  the  name  of  its  Sove- 
reign !  France  !  which  has  banished  her 
manufactures,  her  commerce,  her  liberty, 
her  religion,  is  perpetually  placed  before 
you  as  an  example.  And  for  what  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  almost  in 
every  page  of  this  Register.  English- 
men !  I  shall  only  remark,  that,  before 
you  gave  this  man  t}ie  means  of  sending 
his  mischievous  productions  throughout 
the  world,  it  should  have  occurred  to  you 
that  the  future  happiness  of  your  country 
was  involved  in  your  conduct ;  and  that, 
when  you  encourage  «5^c?eV20M5  paper  you 
encourage  the  ruin  of  yourselves,  and  ol 
your  posterity  !  Thus,  had  you  discouraged 
this  offender,  you  would  have  spared  Mr. 
Yorke  the  necessity  of  bringing  those  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  who  follow  the  ad- 
monitions of  Cobbett;  you  would  have 
spared  yourselves  your  present  disgrace- 
ful situation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and 
me  the  painful  task  of  passing  strictures 
on  a  man,  who,  had  he  not  been  forced, 
by  your  credulity,  into  a  species  of  lite- 
rary fame,  might  ha¥C  been  as  useful  a 
mechanic  or  labourer  as  any  other  in  the 
nation.  The  fault  is  your  own.  With- 
draw your  criminal  patronage,  and  he 
will  suddenly  sink  from  his  sphere,  and 
draw  the  Independent  Whig,  the  States- 
man, the  Examiner,  and  all  his  other  sa- 
tellites into  ruin  around  him!  They  will 
fall  into  contrition  and  repentance,  and 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  aton* 
ing  for  the  offences  they  have  so  long 
been  permitted  to  commit  towards  your 
King,   your  Country,   and    your    God ! 

Wl THiyRAW  YOUR  PATRONAGE  !     SUS" 

pend  your  support,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  will  as  rapidly  cease!  I  am 
no  advocate  for  imprisonment.  On  the 
contrary,  I   would  instantly   cast   loose 


son  confined  for  violating  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  would  cast  them  loose,  «w- 
punished,  and  I  would  encourage  those 
papers  which  exposed  the  fallacy  or  the 
infamy  of  their  designs.  If  you  counte- 
nance writers  of  integrity,  you  will  have 
no  occasion  to  incarcerate  those  of  an  op- 
posite cast.  If  you  bestow  your  favours 
exclusively  upon  the  exertions  of  virtue, 
the  halter  and  the  dungeon  will  become 
of  little  use.  The  punishment  of  vice  is 
by  no  means  so  wise  a  maxim  as  the  en- 
couragement of  virtue  ;  and  yet  the  pre- 
sent Ministry,  in  regard  to  literature  at 
least,  act  upon  this  erroneous  plan.    The 

CONSEQUENCE  IS  FATAL  TO  THEM,  and 
will,  I  fear,  be  injurious,  my  Countrymen  \ 
to  you.  Fatal  to  them,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nearly  all  the  Literati  of  Lon- 
don hold  them  in  contempt,  and  treat 
them  with  ridicule;  and  injurious  to  you, 
because  men,  who,  with  moderate  respect 
and  pecuniary  aid,  would  have  been  an 
ornament  and~  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  are 
compelled,  by  necessity,  to  range  under 
the  banner  of  her  enemies,  and  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  her  greatest  curse !  To  the 
discredit  of  the  Ministry,  since  the  demise 
ofthe  most  enlightened  statesman  that  ever 
ruled  a  cabinet,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  act  of  dis- 
tinction or  munificence  has  ever  been 
conferred  oi  men  of  letters  and  merit. 
Some  solitary  instances  of  generosity 
have  been  occasionally  extended  to  a 
few  loyal  writers,  but  those  favours,  of 
any  kind,  are  too  parsimonious  to  be  na- 
med ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  /  have  it 
from  indisputable  authority,  that  OPPO- 
SITION     OR     JACOBIN    WRITERS 

HAVE  LATELY  EXTORTED,  AT  VARI- 
OUS   TIMES,    FROM    PUBLIC    MEN,    be- 

sides  the  annual  proceeds  of  their  papers, 
an  enormous  and  incredible  sum  of  mo- 
ney— so  incredible,  that  I  cannot  venture 
to  state  it,  lest  my  veracity  should  be 
suspected  ;  and  that  this  felonious  pro- 
ceeding of  extortion  was  only  put  a  stop 
to  by  THE  COURAGE  OF  AN  ILLUSTRI- 
OUS INDIVIDUAL,  who  preferred  to  be 
dragged  before  Parliament  rather  than  to 
be  dragooned  into  a  measure  in  which 
his  own  honour  and  that  of  his  coun- 
try was  compromised  1 ! !  Nor  is  it 
by  extortion  alone  that  the  Jacobin  wri- 
ters succeed.  I  must  again  press  this 
truth  ;  they  owe  their  success  to  your 
credulity,  and  to  the  marked  disregard 
which  I  am  assured  one  of  the  present 
Ministers  has  shown  for  public  writers, 


White,  Hart,  Jones,  and  every  other  per-jeier  since  his  accession  to  power/  Wha^^ 
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to  his  servants :  there  must  be  some  mis- 


is  now,  in  consequence,  the  language  of 
the  aggregate  body  of  men  of  letters  ? 
Not  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
of  Anne,  and  of  George  I.  and  II.  The 
.language  of  </*05^  days,  was  that  of  men 
who  were  revered  by  their  country,  and 
supported  by  their  court ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  *'  the  loyaV^  of  these  days,  is 
that  of  persons  whose  politics  are  out  of 
fashion  loith  the  public^  and  whose  me- 
rits and  incessant  exertions  are  overlook- 
ed !  Jt  is  that  of  men,  in  fine,  who  see 
the  licentious  and  Jacobin  writers,  or  the 
knaves  who  have  changed  their  principles 
to  Ml  it  their  views  of  personal  interest, 
revelling  in  luxury  and  wealth,  while 
they  themselves,  the  loyal  and  virtuous 
writers,  are,  for  the  most  part,  condemn- 
ed to  the  res  angusta  domi,  or  have 
brought  themselves,  by  their  political  ef- 
forts, to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  or  impri- 
sonment !  I  am  not  speaking  at  hazard. 
I  advance  nothing  without  authority,  and 
I  offer  the  following  general  illustration 
of  what  I  have  asserted.  The  literary 
men,  confined  for  debt  in  Loridon,  are 
exclusively  loyal/  The  Ministers  despise, 
the  public  take  no  interest  in  their 
fate  !  But,  when  an  Opposition  writer 
is  sent  into  confinement,  the  purse  of  the 
Whig  Club,  the  bounty  of  the  disaffected, 
the  HUMANITY  of  ''  the  People"  imme- 
diately form  a  fund,  not  for  his  liberation 
only,  but  for  [V]s  future  establishment  in 
life.  Thus  instigated  by  hope,  traitors 
glory  in  arrest,  whilst  "  the  loyal,^'  by 
incurring  a  debt,  see  themselves  doomed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  subject 
to  the  hardships  of  a  malefactor,  who  may 
have  violated  the  laws  of  the  land  !  i 
urge  this  subject  with  the  more  irritation, 
as  I  am  informed  that  one  Cabinet  Mini- 
ster has  made  it  a  principle,  to  try  the 
experiment  of  maintaining  his  power 
without  the  aid  of  the  press;  and  that  he 
has  introduced  this  temerity  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Court :  to  such  a  degree  in- 
deed, that  his  Majesty's  servants,  ai 
Windsor,  are  said  to  have  received  orders 
to  exclude  the  approach  of  every  literary 
man,  from  the  Palace,  and  (probably,  in 
consequence  of  the  attempts  at  extortion, 
which  1  have  mentioned),  BY  No  MEANS 
TO  PRESENT  ANY  PRINTED,  OR  MA- 
NUSCRIPT WORK  WHATEVER,  TO 
ANY  OF  THE    MEMBERS  OF  THE  RoY- 

AL  House  of  the  Realm  !     As  this 

extraordinary  edict  is  in  circulation,  my 

vrespect   for    his   Majesty   induces  me  to 

mention  it   here.     Such    an    edict   CAN 


take.  I  trust,  however,  that  this  slight 
intimation  may  correct  the  abuse.  I  can 
never  sutler  it  to  be  said  that  his  Majesty 
is  averse  from,  or  disregards  the  efforts 
of  those  writers,  who  labour  to  maintain 
that  Crown  which  the  disaffected  have 
been  endeavouring,yor  seventeen  years, 
to  pluck  from  off  his  illustrious  head! ! ! 
Should  it,  notwithstanding,  be  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  ;  should  it  be  true  that  the 
apathetic  conduct  of  one  Minister  to- 
wards literary  men  pervades  the  rest  of 
the  executive  of  the  state,  then  I  an- 
nounce, not  the  degradation  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  but  I  announce  the  speedy 
degradation  of  the  country;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  important  ties  of  society  ;  and 
that  those  crimes  which  excited  the  hor- 
ror of  our  forefathers,  will,  in  the  days  of 
George  the  Third,  be  looked  upon  as 
common,  or  totally  disregarded.  Hence, 
with  the  profoundest  reverence,  I  pre- 
sume to  make  known  to  his  Majesty, 
(and  I  entreat  Colonel  Taylor  to  expose 
this  Register  to  his  observation)  that 
now,  when  a  union  of  talents  is  neces- 
sary, unless  loyal  writers  be  respected^ 
and  their  merits  attended  to  by  the  state; 
unless  thev  can  combine,  to  face  the  fla- 
gitiousness  of  the  Opposition  writers,  and 
stem  the  almost  overwhelming  torrent  of 
Jacobin  vice,  all  security,  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  soon  be  swallowed  up,  and 
HIS  Majesty's  Sun    will    set    in 

THAT       CLOUD     OF     LICENTIOUSNESS 
WHICH  DARKENED  THR    HORIZON   OF 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  !!!  Some  per- 
sons may  conceive  that  legal  restraints 
may  dij<sipate  this  cloud.  This  error  is 
of  a  most  pernicious  tendency.  The  law 
should  have  no  general  jurisdiction  over 
sentiment.  The  law  should  seldom  in- 
terfere between  God  and  the  heart  of 
man.  Legislative  partiality,  and  not 
legislative  oppression,  should  be  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  people.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  my 
Countrymen  !  one  of  the  most  impiortant 
duties  of  a  government  to  watch  over  the 
political  literature  of  a  country,  and  to 
guard  it  against  contamination  ;  remem- 
bering, always,  the  manner  in  which 
national  policy  was  formed,  the  senti* 
ments  which  have  been  incorporated 
with  it,  and  the  changes  which  have 
been  introduced,  by  time,  into  the  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  of  the  age  ?  With  a 
reference  to  these  considerations,  such 
publications  should  be  countenanced,  as 


NKVfiR  have  been  issued  by  his  Majesty j may  couuteract  that  proneness  to  licea 
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tiousness,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  which  inay  be  superin- 
duced by  temporary  and  Jo<ial  circum- 
stances. It  is,  still,  too  much  the  fashion 
to  consider  political  compositions,  be- 
cause in  any  particular  instance,  they 
may  seem  trivial,  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion, and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown.  Englishmen!  your  ancestors 
were  of  a  very  different  opinion  upon 
this  subject  :  they  thought  nothing  tri- 
vial, by  which  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, of  religion,  and  virtue,  could  be 
pif^moted  or  protected.  Queen  Anne 
knighted  an  author,  and  gave  him  a 
pension  for  writing  a  political  tract ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  amongst  many  similar  acts  of 
munificence,  bestowed  two  places  upon 
a  writer  who  produced  two  pamphlets — 
one  of  which  places,  a  sinecure,  pro- 
duces him,  to  this  hoar,  about  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  !  To  an  utter  de- 
viation from  their  example,  in  this  re- 
spect, at  the  present  day,  all  the  licen- 
tiousness and  depravity  which,  through 
the  aid  of  the  press,  disgrace  our  coun- 
try, may  be  attributed.  To  consider  any 
thiyg  that  is  connected  with  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  sentiment  of  a  country, 
too  insignijicant  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  legislator,  is  no  less  absurd,  than 
it  Would  be  to  disregard,  on  account  of 
their  minuteness,  a  number  of  small 
streams,  which,  if  suftered  to  pursue 
their  neglected  course,  would  never 
unite,  to  irrigate  the  soil,  to  form  the 
productive  canal,  or  to  swell  the  gran- 
deur of  the  winter  torrent  ! 

Hence,  instead  of  a  Minister's  closing 
the  doors  of  the  Palace  against  merit,  he 
should  implore  his  Majesty  to  counte- 
nance the  polemical  writer,  whose  politi- 
cal maxims  supply  thousands  with  im- 
provement. But  such  is  the  evil  genius 
that  has  of  late  haunted  our  Cabinet,  that 
it  seems  a  respect  for  talents  will  not  be 
evinced,  till  it  is  too  late  to  profit  by 
their  exertion — till  the  malignant  despe- 
ration of  republican  guilt  invades  the 
sanctuaries  of  Government,  and  hurls  all 
constituted  authority  frtm  its  seat/  Then, 
when  the  sacred  asyla  of  the  country  are 
profaned;  when  the  poison  of  disaffection, 
and  the  djsleterious  ingredients  of  the  Op- 
position mingle  in  our  royal  cup;  when 
the  seeds  of  profligacy  are  abundantly- 
sown;  and  when  those  seeds  produce  a 
tree,  whose  pestiferous  branches  shall 
overspread  the  face  of  the  land,  and  bear 
a  fruit,  the  taste  of  which  must  call  into 


vigorous  action  every  base  propensity  of]  martyr  J 


the  human  soul,  by  converting  the  weak- 
nesses,  even  the  amiable  and  benevolent 
feelings  of  the  heart,  into  means  of  pro- 
moting the  chief  object  of  the  licentious 
— the  complete  corruption  and  disorgani- 
zation of  society — then,  and  not  till 
THEN,  will  that  infatuation  be  discovered, 
which  caused  the  neglect  of  the  whole 
LITERARY  GENIUS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ! 
The  prominent  feature  of  the  Opposition 
is  the  homage  they  pay  to  those  talents. 
The  instant  they  may  come  into  place, 
if  this  should  happen  again,  not  all  the 
petulance  of  office,  the  insolence  cf 
wealth,  the  intoxication  of  sudden  and 
giddy  elevation,  the  frenzy  of  their  poli- 
tics, the  fury  of  their  faith,  or  the  impo- 
verished state  of  their  distempered  intel- 
lects, will  hinder  them  from  being  lavish 
to  men  of  letters,  or  from  forming  an 
"  Institute,'*  which  will  maintain  their 
authority  and  consolidate  their  power!  !  J 
I  would,  on  this  account,  therefore,  im- 
plore Ministers  to  attend  to  the  present 
Stricture!  Government  has  but  few  li- 
terary friends,  and  there  is  a  strong  dis- 
position in  those  few  either  to  apostatize, 
to  be  silent,  or  to  retire.  The  result  of 
this  disposition  will  be,  that  such  men 
will  cease  to  write,  or  to  advocate  the 
principles  of  loyalty  and  truth. 

Mr.  Yorke,  with  an  energy  which  can- 
not be  too  much  admired,  has  exposed 
the  audacity  of  Jones;  but  you  are  not  to 
conceive,  mv  countrymen,  that  ihere  are 
not  OTHER  forums  equally  licentious  and 
bad.  The  propriety  of  peace  or  war, 
the  conduct  of  Parliament,  the  expendi- 
ture of  pubhc  money,  THE  PREROGA- 
TIVE OF  THE  Sovereign,  are  subjects 
of  debate  in  societies  which  infest  every 
quarter  of  the  mecropolis.  In  those  so- 
cieties, or  taverns,  the  virtues  of  Minis- 
ters are  canvassed,  their  proceedings  are 
inquired  into,  their  decisions  reprobated, 
and  their  decrees  censured  or  applauded 
at  the  option  of  every  passenger.  In  .such 
places  the  disaffected  continue  to  meet, 
and  in  their  collective  capacity,  decide  on 
the  fate  of  fashions  and  ot  empires,  on  the 
tenets  of  philosophers  and  ot  sovereigns, 
and  on  the  principles  of  religion  and  of 
government/  Under  this  general  view, 
1  approve  highly  of  Mr.  Yorke's  lenity 
to  Dean,  and  I  could  have  wished  that 
the  same  mercy  had  been  extended  to 
the  Jacobin  orator  at  the  foium,  because 
the  individual  offender  should  be  lost  in 
the  number  of  his  associates,  or  the  igno- 
rant  will   cry  him  up  as   a  persecuted 


of  the  nation  The  attack  is  nevertheless 
dangerous.  In  F)ance,  a  similar  proceed- 
ing produced  the  dissolution  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  went  to  deprive  the  throne 
of  the  advantage  t.f  temper,  and  of  the 
graciousness  which  should  always  belong 
to  the  executive;  it  went  to  deprive  the 
state  of  a  certain  comeliness  of  deport- 
ment and  mild  dignity  which  can  alone 
arise  from  confidence  ;  it  fought  in  the 
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The  consideration  of  Jones's  animad-iand    Ministers,    not    against    individuals 
versions   on  the   proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, remind  me  of  the  very  alarming 
petition  of  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
subject  of  Lord  Wellington.     It  appears 
to  me  that  this  corporation  have  commit- 
ted a  greater  crime  than  Jones's  forum ; 
that  it  wants  to   be  considered,  not  only 
as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  that 
to   which    the  other  three,   viz.    King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  ought  to  be  sub- 
servient.    Its    laie   conduct  confirms  all 
my  former   suspicions :    and   its  dispute 
now  is  no  longer  about  particular  men, 
particular  ministers,  or  particular  mea- 
sures, but  about  the  very  fundament  ah 
of  the  constitution;  and  Lord  Wellington 
is  made  an  instrument  for  the  introduction 
of  civic  disaffection   into   the  bosom  of 
Parliame  nt  and  i  nto  the  heart  of  the  Court ! 
The  dispute   is,  whether  a  King  of  Eng- 
land is  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  his  two  Hou- 
ses of  Parliament,  or  to  the  voice  of  the 
Common  Council  of  London?  I  would  ask 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  whether  he 
can  find  in  our  second  Magna  Charta,  viz. 


King's  colours  against  the  King's  bene- 
volence; it  went  to  deprive  his  Majesty 
of  the  blessings  of  gratitude,  and  his  peo- 
ple of  the  blessings  of  concord;  it  went 
to  corrode  where  the  Crown  had  intended 
to  heal ;  and  it  curdled  with  the  temper  of 
the  disaftected  the  manna  that  was  de- 
scending from  the  throne. 

I  leave  these  arguments  and  the  vehe- 
ment  spirit  with   which   Mr.  Vi,  poured 
them  forth,  and  come  to  the  close  of  this 
stricture    with  observing   that,  had  Mr. 
Whitbread  not  ranged  with  the  Opposi- 
tion- in  his  youth,  posterity  would    have 
to  record  him  as  a  man  of  strong  legisla- 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  in  any  other  act,  I  live  capacity,  and  the  most  comprehen- 
thc|,t  there  is  any  power  lodged  in  any  set  sive  reach  ot'  understanding ;  with  a  deep 
of  men  whatsoever,  to  advise,  direct,  or  engraven   impression    of  public    care,   a 
control    the  executive  part    of  govern-  personal  firmness  of  adamant,  and  in  his 
ment,  but  iij  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia-  train  every  private  virtue  that  can  adorn 
ment  only.?     I  would  ask  him,  did  any  the  nature  or  character  of  man.     I  should 
man,  or  set  of  men,  dare  to  interfere  or  be  unworthy  the  honour  of  his  opponent. 


tell  King  William  that  he  was  to  redress 
any  grievances  :  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  any  men  whatsoever  ?  or  to  take  any 
steps  for  securing  our  liberties,  but  such 
as  were  recommended  to  him  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  ?  If  the  Lord 
Mayor  cannot  there  find  any  such  power, 
he  must  admit,  that  he  is  conducting  the 
Common  Council  into  illegal  and  daring 
acts  of  presumption  ;  and  he  must  expect^ 
that,  if  he  continue  to  set  the  City  at  va- 
riance with  the  King,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  muist  feel  it  their  duty  not  to 


did  I  not  do  him  this  justice.  And  I 
should  be  unworthy  the  reputation  I 
rnaintain,  did  I  not  guard  my  country 
against  the  persuasion  of  such  talent  and 
genius.  He  who  has  great  powers,  great 
public  elfect ;  he  vvho  can  persuade  the 
old  and  inspire  the  young ;  A^  who  can 
sport  with  a  foil  with  the  hand  of  a  child, 
or  hurl  a  thunderbolt  with  the  arm  of 
Jupiter,  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
that  a  con^ititution  like  ours  can  possess  ! 
Such  a  man  must  rise  at  the  expence  of 
his  country,  and  build  his  elevation  on 


)et  so  rtagraat  an  offence  pass  without  a  the  degradation  of  his  native  land  !    The 
severe  animadversion.  gates  of  promotion  cannot  long  remain 

TiiC  address  for  certain  memoranda  and  shut  against  him  !  Englishmen  !  beware, 
papers  presumed  to  have  been  delivered  — let  him  not  mortgage  your  liberties  on 
by  Lord  Chatham  to  the  King;  and  the  a  speculation  to  open  the  portals  of  am- 


motion  of  censure  proposed  on  Eriday, 
and  postponed  to  Monday  last,  are  also  me- 
lancholy examples  of  the  victorv  of  hu- 
liian  passsion  over  the  human  understand- 
ing. 1  must,  however,  do  Mr  Whitbread 
the  justice  to  say  that,  in  his  sj^eech  of 
Friday  evening,  he  spoke  of  his  Sovereign 
with  affectionate  veneration;  and  that  the 
$trong  invectives  which  accompanied  h's 
arguments  were  levelled  against  measures 


bition  and  glory.  Beware !  Perhaps 
this  language  is  she  spirit  of  prophecy  : 
— there  is  a  vanity  in  this:  call  it 
the  language  of  apprehension,  flowing 
from  the  source  of  candour  and  of  virtue. 
— It  is  not  with  a  termagant  vulgarity 
that  I  speak  of  Mr.  Whitbread  ;  1  do  not 
want  to  debase  him  to  a  contemptible 
level  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  other 
iafamous  qhaiacters  of  the   Opposition, 
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who  mix  private  motives  with  the  puhHc 
cause.  In  the  great  operations  of  nature 
there  is  always  a  degree  of  waste  and 
overflow ;  so  it  is  with  thr  sea  :  I  am  iiot 
therefore  to  pronounce  the  ocean  a  nui- 
sance, nor  am  I  to  condemn  Mr.  Whii- 
bread  because  he  cannot  govern  and  re 
gulate  the  exuberance  of  a  highly  gift- 
ed mind  :  but  I  confess  rhat  I  lo«:e  a' J 
temper  with  the  other  metnhers  of  the 
faction,  whose  whole  system  is  a  muddjr 
scene  of  political,  moral,  and  intellectucu 
levelling  /  I  take  Lord  Cochrane  as  an 
example.  His  Lordship  runs  a  crazy 
race  this  Parliament,  with  a  native  ge- 
nuine horror  of  any  thing  like  genius  or 
decorum  ;  great  generosity  of  assertion, 
gJ'eat  thrift  of  research  ;  a  turn  to  be 
offensive  vvithoul  .iie  capacity  to  be  se- 
vere;  fury  in  the  temper,  ajid  famine  in 
the  phrase.  Il  certainly  was  not  his 
good  angel  that  saved  him  from  the 
waves!  Better  for  him  had  he  been  ca- 
nonized by  Death  ihun  by  Contempt! 
And  better  for  me  to  vindicate  a  dcr^d 
hero  than  a  living  enthusiast,  or  a  de- 
signing knave  ! 

Englishmen  !  I  state  these  things  be 


quently  excites  no  surprise.  For  exam- 
ple, that  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Times  should 
publicly  express  his  envy,  and  revile  the 
Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  will  be  considered 
perfectly  natural  by  those  who  recol- 
lect., that  only  a  few  days  before,  'hat 
same  Editor  had  been  making  a  mise.a- 
ble  lamentation  about  a  great  place,  veiy 
oiiich  like  a  sinecure,  wiiicii  had  been 
held  by  his  family,  and  which  he,  no 
(ioiibt,  consideied  to  be  a  sort  of  heiedi- 
ta  y  and  unalieiiable  property ;  but 
which  was,  to  his  surprise,  one  morning, 
taken  fr<  m  him>  on  account  of  his  politi- 
cal tergiversation  !  For  my  part,  I 
think  that  the  deprivation  he  complains 
of  was  an  act  of  the  strictest  justice  ;  for 
no  man  ougiii  to  be  allowed  to  revel  in 
luxuiy,  derived  from  public  employ- 
ments, who  is  not  attached  to  thegov^:;rn- 
tT^ent  to  whom  he  is  ind'hted  for  success. 
But  not  to  run  into  digression  upon  irre- 
levant topics,  I  think  il  clear  that  Mr. 
Editor  of  the  Times  only  envies  Mr. 
Yorke  the  acquirement  of  a  handsome 
sinecure,  because  he  himself  has  lost  one 
through  his  own  folly  and  contumely. 
As  to  the  question  whether  the  appoint- 


cause  the  whole  oi  ihese  things  are  t'eces-l^Gut  of  the  Tellership  can  be  defended, 
sari/ to  be  stated.  I  publish  these  facts  which  Mr.  Times  denicr^y  it  is  not  worth 
and  arj^umenrs  in  oppositicn  fo/tfc//ow,j enquiring  into;  for  where  there  is  no  ac- 
and  as  the  defence  .fray  countrj^  To  cusation,  theie  cannot  possibly  be  ar.y 
restore  from  calumny  the  character  of  defence.  Before  we  enter  upon  any 
your  Sovereign,  and  of  your  constitution,  justification  of  the  appointment  v/e 
and  'o  rescue  from  oblivion  the  c/^cayiw^jsiioulci  first  ask.  who  can   deny  the  right 


evidences  of  your  glory,  is  the  piide  and 
ambiiion  of  Albion. 

March  8,  1810. 

THE   TELLERSHIP     OF    THE    EXCHE- 
QUER. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed, that  the  occupation  of  any  public 
appointment  by  Mr.  Yorke,  that  truly 
independent  friend  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Constitution,  would 
draw  down  upon  him  all  the  venom  of 
the  Jacobins,  as  well  as  perpetual  show- 
ers of  scurrility  from  the  pens  of  those 
minor  scribblers,  whose  hate  towards  any 
public  man,  who  is  rewarded  for  his  ta- 
lents or  his  zeal,  ar-'ses  .solely  from  the 
base  principle  of  envy — They  envy  the 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  merely  be 
cause  they  cannot  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment themselves  ;  and  this  degenerate 
principle  is  not  only  exerted  towards 
people  who  are  connected  with  govern - 
ment,  but  has  ever  extended  itself  tnrough 
ail  the  comnu^n  intei courses  of  mankind! 
It  is,  therefore,  jio  novelty,  and  conse- 


of  the  existing  Govefnment  to  dispose  «f 
such  sinecures  as  may  fall  vacant  during 
their  administration?  and  secondly,  whe- 
thei  ant/  Administration  would  w>t  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
reward  a  firm  friend  of  their  country  with 
any  such  appointment  which  might 
have  been  at  their  disposal?  The  cla- 
mourers  of  faction  know  well  that  there 
li  nothing  irregular  in  this  appointment; 
but,  as  Mr.  Yorke  has  shown  a  more 
manly  spirit  than  any  other  member,  in 
maintaining  the  privileges  of  cur  Ho  rise 
of  Commons,  and  bringing  to  punishment 
those  who  had  presumed  to  cast  oh  :.nuy 
on  its  proceedings,  it  was  natural  ihar  the 
whole  congregation  of  disaffected  scrib- 
blers should  combine  to  assail  and  stig- 
matise this  gentleman,  for  having  accept- 
ed a  vacant  situation,  which  was  ready 
for  a  donative  to  some  worthy  patiH>t! 
But  in  theplentitude  of  their  spleen, from, 
the  Demagogue  himself,  down  to  liie 
very  lowest  scribbler  of  them  all,  they 
are  not  able  to  oiler  a  single  arginner^.  to 
shew  why  Mr,  Yorke  is  not  as  deserving 
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of  this  appointment  as  any  other  man 
wliaiever ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  late 
gftint  of  a  pension  to  Lord  Wellington, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  iliem 
to  raise  the  slightest  shadow  i>f  an  ob- 
jection against  it.  All  the  Demagogue 
can  say  upon  the  subject  is,  that  Minis- 
ters have  no  right  to  present  any  sine- 
cures, nor  Parliament  a  right  to  com- 
ply  with  the  wishes  of  his  Majesty,  in 
granting  pensions  to  any  o^  our  public 
men,  because  they  are  thus  giving  away 
what  dues  not  belong  to  them  !  A  pretty 
•ort  of  doctrine  this,  to  be  sure;  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  to  assert,  that  our  le- 
gal representatives  are  public  robbers 
when  they  vote  supplies  for  carrying  on 
thr  war!  The  Demagogue  is  of  opinion 
that  neither  Lord  Wellington,  Sir  John 
Moore,  nor  Mr  Yorke,  nor  any  other  man 
who  has  done  the  State  a  service,  ought 
to  have  a  sixpence  a  year  out  of  the  pu- 
blic re\*'nue.  He  knows  of  no  services 
which  Mr.  Yorke  has  rendered  the  coun- 
try, though  he  admits  that  this  Gentle- 
man exposed  the  infamy  of  the  motives 
of  Mr.  Wardie,  in  tlifi  famed  inquiry, 
and  also  that  he  had  the  manliness  to 
declare  that  he  would  support  the  Mi- 
|iister,  merely  because  the  Minister 
was  determined  to  stand  by  the  King  ! 
Now  as  this  was  not  mere  speeckyfying, 
but  as  Mr,  Yorke  really i  and  independent- 
ly, acted  up  to  his  professions,  and  stood 
by  tlje  Ministry,  because  they  stood  by 
the  King,  and  certainly  without  the  re- 
motest expectation  of  recompence,  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  can  presume  to  boast 
of  the  exfM'cise  of  an  impartial  opinion, 
will  say,  that  such  a  third-rate  sinecure, 
as  the  fourth  Tellership  of  tlie  Exche- 
quer, given  to  the  gentleman  in  qustion, 
could  never  have  been  meant  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  loyal  and  spirited  exertrons ; 
but  only  as  a  simple  testimony  of  the 
high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Ministers  who  bad  such  a  gift  in  their 
pessession.  It  happened  that,  by  an 
unfortunate  accident,  the  place  in  ques- 
tion became  at  the  Ministers' disposal,  and 
they  olfered  it  to  Mr.  Yorke,  as  a  gentle- 
manly and  liberal  testimony  of  their 
esteem,  for  his  integrity  and  political  in- 
dependence. But  let  it  not  be  said,  that 
^his  token  of  respect  was  intended  as 
a  remuneration  far  past  services :  to 
assert  ihis,  would  be  a  libel  upon  gener- 
ous British  spirit ;  for  no  such  a  place 
could  have  been  meant  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  Mr.  Yorke's  animated  opposition 
\gi  2^\\  the  conspirators  who  ^re  laboiirj ng 


to  undermine  the  throne.  The  Jacobins, 
the  envious  and  the  disaftected,  exclaim, 
"  What  has  Mr.  Y<'rke  done  to  deserve 
the  sinecure  in  question  ?"  an  appoint- 
ment which  the  Demagogue,  in  his  vul- 
gar ribaldry,  denominates  a  fat  place  ! — 
The  loyal,  with  one  voice  will  answer, 
"  he  has  displayed  on  the  most  urgent 
occasions,  when  the  furor  of  inveterate 
Jacobinism  opposed  the  claims  of  reason 
and  of  justice,  a  firmness  and  a  persever- 
ance, which  materially  calculated  to  de» 
prive  a  whole  Senate  of  their  momentary 
infatuation  ;''  and  parodying  the  empha- 
tical  conclusion  of  Mr.  Henry  Martin's 
speech,  we  may  freely  declare,'*  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  House,  who,  with  an  mw- 
prejudiced  mind  can  question  the  propri- 
ety of  the  appointment  /"         F.  W.  B. 

ON  THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 
To  F  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 
Sir, — It  is  a  natural  question,  that 
must  occur  to  every  loyal  man,  at 
this  time,  to  ask,  why,  or  for  what  rea- 
son, is  the  call  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, as  it  is  termed,  now  made  ?  Is  it 
because  the  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  na- 
tional church  is  less  indulgent  than  here- 
tofore, or  that  the  laws  of  the  land,  re- 
specting these  people,  have  undergone 
any  alteration,  by  which  their  persons, 
properties,  or  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  has  been  any  way  aflected  ? 
Justice  and  equity  are  the  foundation  of 
British  laws, — toleration  and  charity 
that  of  her  religion.  If  neither  ihetem-r 
poral  nor  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
realm  have  infringed  on  the  5ei^M  rights 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  their  cause  of 
complaint,  or  rather  their  demand  for 
power,  must  be  sought  for  on  other 
grounds. 

j^There  are  only  two  points,  which  can, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  be  brought  to^ 
justify  such  a  claim  being  at  any  time 
made ;  or,  even  if  the  coronation  oath 
were  to  be  dispensed  vvith,  that  it  ought, 
at  any  future  period  to  be  ^ranted  ;  these 
are  policy  on  the  part  ot  Government, 
and  MERIT  on  that  of  the  Catholics. 
That  man,  be  he  whom  he  may, 
must.bea  weak  politician,  a  stranger  to 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  principles 
and  dispositions  of  the  MASS  of  her 
Catholic  inhabitants,  who  endeavours  to 
increase  their  power;  or  he  must  be  an  \ 
enemy  to  this  country,  wishing  such  an  ^ 
accumulation  of  strength  to  be  employed 
against  us.  With  the  exception  of  those 
who  jire  striving  for  places,  I  mean  th« 
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regular  Opposition,  we  shall  find  none 
other  advocating  the  Catholic  cause,  on 
the  score  of  j9o/icy,  but  men  labouring  to 
overturn  the  existing  Govertiment  I 

A  more  absurd  position  never  was  ad 
vanced,  than,  that  an  increase  of  power 
to  a  numerous  body  of  people,  who  have 
been  uniformly  inimical  to  this  country, 
ought  to  be  Considered  as  an  act  of  pru- 
dence. The  recommendation  of  the 
policy  of  this  measure  is  of  apiece  with 
all  the  other  plans  o^ our pseuao-patriots, 
to  forward  their  grand  scheme  of  REVO- 
LUTION ;  for  I  defy  any  otne  to  produce 
a  substantial  reason,  in  support  of  the 
Catholics,  that  ought  to  induce  Govern- 
ment to  listen  to  their  claim.  The  Ca- 
tholics may  insinuate,  as  the  REFORM- 
ERS have  already  vouched  for  them,  that, 
by  granting  them  power,  we  shall  insure 
their  friendship ;  but  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  arguments  and  assertions  of 
enemies  to  the  established  government, 
or  the  promises  of  a  people  who  have  so 
lately  evinced  (by  their  savage  actions  in 
the  rebellion,)  that  inveterate  hatred 
which  they  have  always  shown  against 
both  church  and  state  to  be  still  unabat- 
ed, can  have  any  weight  with  those  who 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  nation  ? 
The  plea  oi  policy  is  ridiculous,  and  that 
of  merit  beyond  the  effrontery  of  ser- 
geant Cobbett  himself,  even  to  touch 
upon. 

After  all  that  the  reformers  can  ad- 
vance in  support  of  the  political  expe- 
diency of  granting  the  Catholic  claims, 
they  appeal  to  our  consciences,  and  tell 
us,  that  charity  ! — Christian  charity  ! 
demands  that  the  brethren  of  the  Romish 
persuasion  should  be  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  national 
church.  Surely,  Mr.  Blagdon,  the  won- 
der-workings of  French  philosophy  have 
produced  a  great  change  amongst  us; 
for  had  this  claim,  demand,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  been  made  and  per- 
sisted in  for  a  single  month,  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have 
thrown  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain 
into  a  flame  ;  but  now  the  CHURCH  may 
be  undermined,  and  the  best  of  Kings 
again  sind  again  insulted,  without  any 
display  of  that  virtuous  spirit  our  fore- 
fathers exerted  to  establish  the  SUPRE- 
MACY of  both.  How  is  human  nature 
softened,  and  the  mind  of  man  illuminat- 
ed by  this  new  philosophy  ?  It  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  religions,  without 
being  confined  to  the  practice  of  any ; 
^nd  Iti  benevolence  wad  philanthropy  is 


so  unbounded,  that  it  allows  the  welfare  of 
the  present  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  succeeding 
generations. 

This  extraordinary  change  of  the  old 
established  government,  is  sought  for  by 
reformers,  on  the  same  deceptious  grounds 
that  all  other  intended  innovations  are 
founded— on  the  levelling  notions  which 
distinguish  the  present  era,  as  the  enlight^ 
etied  age  !  But,  Sir,  to  find  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  of  eminent  talents  and 
constitutional  principles,  joining  in  the 
cry  of  a  sanguinary  mongrel  pack,  to 
hay  the  King  and  worry  him  into  perjury, 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  amazement.  Whfn 
I  heard  the  Opposition  casting  severe  re- 
flections on  the  honour  of  the  nation,  for 
our  being  beforehand  with  the  French 
in  taking  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  taxing  our  humanity  in  withholding 
medicine  from  the  enemy,  after  he  had 
decreed  it  to  be  a  capital  offence  to  have 
any  sort  of  communication  with  us  what- 
ever, I  regarded  them  no  more  than  I 
would  the  whistlings  of  a  cobbler.  To 
findfaultwith  the  proceedings  of  Minis- 
try, and  to  magnify  misfortune  and  de- 
precia?«  success,  are  means  allowable,  or, 
at  least,  are  means  always  resorted  to  by- 
Opposition  Statesmen  to  get  inio  place; 
but,  attempting  to  force  a  measure  on  the 
Sovereign,  which  they  knovv,  themselves, 
to  be  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  and  quite  contrary  to  his 
sacred  engagements  at  his  installation  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  is  surely.  Sir, 
what  no  party  views,  nor  any  compact  on 
earth,  can  justify — it  is  a  most  ungracious 
proceeding. 

In  persevering  in  the  reiteration  of  this 
affair,  there  is  an  abominable  cruelty  dis- 
played towards  the  King.  His  REASONS 
for  not  granting  the  Catholic  petition 
are  publicly  known, — and  known  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  too,  that  they  would  add 
dignity  to  a  man  of  any  age,  station,  or 
Christian  profession ;  why  then  is  the 
conscience  of  an  exemplary  virtuous 
Monarch  thus  assailed,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days  !  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Bri- 
tish name  !  and  can  only  be  equaled  by 
the  indignities  oft^ered  to  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.,  which  preluded  the  down- 
fal  of  that  government,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  himself  and  family.  There,  as  it 
is  here  with  us  at  this  present  time,  the 
objects  of  innovation,  under  the  mask  of 
reform,  were  levelled  at  the  liiRONE,  to 
break  its  power,  and  to  destroy  that 
superior  influence  and   command,  which 
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kings. 


without 


tised.  Besi  Jes,  blindness  and  prejudice 
are  seldom  to  be  resigned  but  with  pain ; 
and  t[»erefore,  for  the  most  pan,  are  sel- 
dom resigfned  at  all.     It  is  an  ungracious 


cannot    be    taken  from 
making regaluy  contemj.iiine. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  throughout 
the  country,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  a  GREAT  majority  there  is,  kindness  to  offer  to  let  in  the  rays  of  un- 
love and  venerate  theirSovereign,  andaic'derstanding  upon  tnose  a-iads,  \^hich  are 
as  averse  it  innovations  in  the  old  esta-iused  to  subsi  t  m  the  dark.  It  is  like 
blished  government,  as  they  are  to  opening  dtylighr  apim  a  nest  of  owls ; 
insults   on  Majesty;    but   their    honest] it   always   >e^s    nnra   to   screechmg,   to 


hearts  and  inexperienced  minds  are  lia- 
ble to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  wiles  of 
seditious  traitors,  and  intl-ienced  by  the 
errf>neous  conduct  ot  some  infatuated 
su-yerixj^rs.  Could  the  fftf/  views  of  these 
pro.elt/i'^s    to    French  reform,  and    the 


flight,  or  to  cQiifasion. 

The  dillerence,  however,  h  considera- 
ble between  natural  and  acquired  igno- 
rance, and  the  last  is  much  more  incura- 
ble than  the  fust.  The  one  is  capable, 
and  ofte'i  willin*;   to  learn;  whe.   as  the 


true  motive  for' Catholic  Emancipation,  other  tli^iiks  itself  ab'^vt  if,  anU  is  too 
wih  the  cruel  outrage  il  conveys  to  i-bep\  .se  to  be  informe<;.  There  can  be  no 
conscience  of  our  good  old  King,  be  iai-'-jcure  for  one  v,'Iio,  nke  you,  isiauglitto  be 
ly  and  openly  laid  before  the  people,  in  a  blockliead  :  his  ignovaace  k.  cii*"  fruit  of 
their  several  parishes,  it.  would  rouse  a| instruction,  it  has  cost  him  great  pains, 
spirit  in  the  nation,  at  which  modemiphi^Oin^  his  pride  is  engaged   to  support  it. 


losophers  might  justly  tremble. 


As  he  haj  improved  his  mind  into  learn- 


I  cannot  close  this  letter,  without  de-  ed  darkness,  so  he  stands  upon  his  guard 
daring  myself  a  friend  to  all  whopracjfi5f|  against    common    sense,    and    is    proof 
Christianity,  whatever  may  be  tiieir  'Tiodejagaiiist  ali  the  assaults  of  tvutti  and  rea- 
of  worship,  or  creed  of  belief ;  and  when! son. 
I  confess  my«elf  sorry    that   the   eldesi      But  neither  these,  nor  any  other  diffi- 


daugncer 


of    the   church    should    sufier 
herself  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  one  party. 


culties,  or  discouragements,  shall  hinuer 
me  iiom  the  generous  attempt  of  endea- 


and  the  cats-paw  of  another,  I  should  vou:  ^ng  to  reform  you  by  Exposition, 
hope  that  no  good  Catholic  will  condemnjl  have  the  magnanimity  to  face  them  all, 
a  Protestant  effort,   meant  to  serve    the  land  set  about   the  work;  though  I  am 


whole  Christian  family. 
York,  March  2,  1810.  J.  A. 

To  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  Esq.*: 

SHOWING  THAT  HE  CAN  BE  CONSIDER- 
ED NEITHER  FISH  NOR  FLESH,  TILL 
HE  THROWS  AWAY  HIS  WINGS  OR 
PLUCKS  OUT  HIS  CLAWS. 

Mene  solis  placidi  vultum^  JlucUisque  quietos 
Ignorarejubes?  mme  huic  conjidcre  monstro? 

Virgil. 
Bij  ALBION. 

LETTER    XL 

Sir, — ^Whoever  goes  »bout  to  reform 
such  a  man  as  you  by  an  exposition  of  )^\s\hootV,  without  prejudicing  the  kingdom  ; 
hh,    undertakes   an   office   obnoxious  to^^^,.  can  1  see  any  dreadrul  malignity  m 
mahce,  beset  with  difficulties,  and   dis-  yonv  drinking  the  tome  of  a  merchant  who 


sufficiently  sensible  of  the  greatness  of 
the  design,  and  have  long  wished  that 
some  abler  pen  had  saved  me  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  disgusting  undertaking. 

I  confess.  Sir,  there  have  been  some 
seeming  attempts  of  this  kind,  which 
were  carried  on  with  much  wit  and  dex- 
terity ;  but  1  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  service  they  have  done  to  you  or 
to  the  nation  ?  The  exposing  of  small 
faults  can  do  but  small  service  ;  and  you 
may  be  pas-sionate  in  your  humours  and 
irregular  in  your  accounts,  without  hurt- 
ing the  bulk  of  society.  You  may  wear 
an    unpaid  for    coat    and    elecmosinary 


gustingin  the  highest  degree.  It  speaks 
a  confidence  in  his  own  capacity  which 
prompts  him  to  set  up  for  the  instructor 
of  another;  and  it  infers  a  charge  of  cor- 
ruption or  ignorance  in  a  disciple,  out  of 
which  he  assumes  he  ought  to  be  chas- 

*  The  Reader  naust  have  discovered  that  the 
Letters  of  Alhion  to  the  Whigs,  and  other  mis- 
gnided  individuals  of  notoriety,  have  heeii  neces- 
sarily suspended,  on  account  of  tlie  preisure  ot 
temporary  matter.  They  shall^  in  future,  be  in- 
serted AS  regularly  ts  possible. 


ivas  absurd  enough  to  let  it  into  your 
keeping  !  You  may  have  houses,  parks, 
carriages,  horses,  and  dogs,  which  belong 
to  other  individuals,  without  invading 
public  property ;  there  is  no  national 
harm  in  protecting  beautiful  females; 
nor  do  cards  and  cice  prejudice  trade  or 
shake  the,  frame  of  the  community  !  You 
may  have  the  visage  and  corporation  of 
Falstaff,  and  yet  be  a  peaceable  neigh* 
bour  ;  you  may  be  neither  fishna*  flesh. 
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till  you  throw  away  your  wings  or 
pluck  out  your  claws,  and  yet  not  endan- 
ger the  liberties  ©f  the  people  or  the  bles- 
sings of  the  Constitution! 

The-^e  Utile  sallies  and  excrescences  of 
character,  as  ihey  give  pleasure  and  hap  ■ 
pine^s  to  you,  so  tiiey  oRcn  entertain 
wiser  people,  ;  'J  serve  more  as  a  subject 
for  n^xlrth  tiian  for  satire.  But  the  greater 
and  more  important  mischiefs,  with  which 
you  affiict  human  society,  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  left  untouched  by  your  bio- 
graphers; and  your  political  principles 
have  been  seiUom  attacked  by  any,  but 
rather  flattered  and  supported. 

There  is  no  power  in  names  to  conse- 
crate persons  or  things,  or  to  alter  their 
nature  ;  and  yet  the  majority  of  mankind 
have  always  worshipped  the  idols  of  words 
and  ^  sounds  ;  and  the  monosyllable, 
"  Whigy*  by  which  you  are  distinguish- 
ed, has  given  you  more  power  to  perpe- 
trate crimes  than  all  the  dispositions  of 
your  mind.  In  Catholic  countries,  the 
word  "  Pope^'  carried  with  it  more  reve- 
rence than  the  Testament,  and  more  ter- 


vhe  evidences  of  your  life,  or  put  out  the 
eyes  of  your  judge  ! 

Credulity  and  implicit  belief  are  equal- 
ly as  dangerous  in  government  as  in  re- 
ligion. They  have  made  the  world 
slaves,  and  they  are  likely  to  keep  it.  so. 
Yo'i  call  yourself  a  Whig,  *^  a  friend  of 
the  people,*'  and  j  see  you  actuated  by  as 
savage  and  unreasonable  passions  as  any 
other  man  I  know .  1  see  you  wishing  to 
govern  absolutely  those,  v  ho  ' 've  at 
least  as  much  virtue,  sense,  and  sobriety 
as  yourself.  1  see  your  head  a>  decip  ia 
wicked  counsel,  and  yout  hands  j  s  deep 
in  political  crime,  as  vhe  heao  ana  hands 
of  any  other  man  upon  the  earth  ! 

To  avoid  the  charge  of  dealing  in  ge- 
neralities, I  shall  proceed  with  that  par- 
ticular and  eccentric  biography  Vvhich 
has  marked  my  other  letters,  communi- 
cated to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Blagdon's  interesting  press. 

Born  and  educated,  as  Horace  says, 
among  mendici,  mimi,  balatrones — that 
is,  beggars,  players,  variets,  and  con- 
temptible persons  of  every  sort,  you  were 


ror  than  an  armed  host.  And,  lately,  in  early  prepared  to  perform  the  parts  you 
VidiXice,  i\it  *' dimne  right  of  the  people"  MdcvG  since  acted  with  so  much  eclat 
(undefined  nonsense),  carried  a  hundred:  through  life.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  your 


thousand  innocent  beings  to  the  lamp-post 
and  the  block!  !  ! 

This  blind  devotion  to  names,  so  incon- 
sistent with  true  liberty,  which  shows  \\.- 
self  \n  judging  as  well  as  acting,  prevails 
in  this  nation  to  so  shameful  and  danger- 
ous a  degree,  that  a  reverence  is  still  paid 
to  them,  even  when  they  are  evidently 
applied  to  the  most  impious  and  treason- 
able purposes.  Hence,  Sir,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted your  influence  in  society,  and  the 
wounds  you  are  enabled  to  give  the  body- 
politic.  But, really,  I  am  at  a  loss  under 
what  WORD  you  now  immediately  act. 
For  God's  sake.  Sir,  tell  me  what  princi 


first  debut  was  on  the  stage  of  the  Cock- 
pit, where  you  acted  the  part  of  Catiline^ 
and  in  a  particular  style  of  al*iliiies, 
which  rendered  all  inferior  exertions  of 
treasonable  eloquence  almost  useless  and 
absurd.  Indeed,  there  is  a  magnitude  in 
extraordinary  talents,  that  contrasts  and 
caricatures  the  comparative  inecjuality  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  competition  with 
them.  Qualities  which,  carried  to  an 
extreme,  are  striking  from  their  enormi- 
ty, (such  as  desperate  vehemence  and 
outrageous  acrimony)  become  ridiculous 
in  imitation,  and  impotent  by  inferiority^ 
Thev  resemble  theatrical  thunder  com- 


ples  you  are  of?  To  what  class  of  poll- j  pared  with  real;  and  serve  only  to  bur- 
ticians  do  you  belong  .-*  To  none  certain- |lesque  an  original,  that  can  never  be 
]y  authorised  by  'be  state.  You  appear | successfully  imitated.  From  your  exam- 
incapable  of  making  a  consistent  Whig, | pie  then.  Sir,  before  I  proceed,  1  beg  to 


though  that  seems  to  be  the  highest  am- 
bition of  your  soul.  Your  Whiggism  is 
not  that  of  the  immortal  Fox.  He  pre- 
tended to  meekness  and  humility;  and., 
although  omnipotent  m  talent,  discbim- 
ed  the  use  of  tyranny  when  in  power 
Although  deemed  infallible  by  genius,  he 
injured  no  man  or  sei  of  men.     Are  yoi 


remind  the  minor  mai-contents  and  mi- 
mic republicans  of  the  present  day,  that 
they  would  do  well  to  reflect,  how  very- 
contemptible  the  petty  partisans  of  fac- 
tion have  been  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
Ravaiilac   had   his  Monk  committees  and 
holy  associations,  whose  debates  and  re- 
solutions have  been  charitably  consign- 
bis  successor!    Are  you  a  champion  th  .r  jed  to  oblivion  !     There  have  been  dozens 
-resembles  his  picture.''     What  madness, [of  duodecimo  Catilines,  who  buzzed  con- 
to  call  yourself  a  Whig,  and  the  repre-  spiracy  in   every  corner   of  the   forum 
sentative  of  a  Fox,  before  you  had  burnt  where  ^oxx.  acted,  though  history  has  not 
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stooped  to  name  them  :  nor  has  there 
ever  been  any  desperate  leader  from  the 
rank  of  Cromwell  to  Cade,  who  has  not 
boasted,  like  you,  of  a  gang  of  followers, 
officious  and  obscure,  busy  and  forgot- 
ten. Instructed  on  these  preparatory 
boards,  the  Rockingham  managers  intro- 
duced you  to  the  public  on  the  Great 
National  Stage,  where  you  contrasted 
our  Aristophanes  with  the  Roscius  of  Mr. 
Fox.  The  reception  of  both  was  equal 
to  the  ambition  of  the  most  unbounded 
mind.  No  young  parliamentary  actors 
of  talents  had,  for  years^  met  with  such 
universal  patronage  and  applause.  Eve 
ry  succeeding  scene  was  the  echo  of  the 
former ;  the  same  quantity  of  time  was 
devoted  to  the  same  act ;  even  stated 
hours  seemed  almost  appointed  for  each 
particular  speech;  nor  was  it  a  very  dif- 
ficult calculation  to  imagine  who  was 
actually  performing,  you  or  Mr,  Fox,  by 
only  looking  at  one*s  watch;  for  the  dai- 
ly movements  of  your  rhetoric  were  as 
Tnechanically  exhibited,  by  a  periodical 
succession  of  figures,  as  those  of  the  fa- 
mous Strasbourg  clock ;  except,  indeed, 
when  some  rough  unmanageable  country 
actor  would  start  out,  like  the  savages  of 
St.  Dunstan*s,  to  give  a  hasty  stroke  or 
two,  and  then  retire  again,  to  rest  in 
peace  on  their  unpolished  clubs.  :^^^ 

The  first  regular  piece  in  whicn  you 
performed  a  conspicuous  part,  was  the 
tragedy  of  the  American  War.  Your 
acting,  it  is  said,  was  inimitable,  and 
marked  with  all  the  frigid  philosophy  of 
the  oldest  player.  You  beheld  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  country  without  sympa- 
thy, and  the  atrocious  proceedings  of 
the  rebels  without  indignation  or  despair. 
On  the  contrary,  by  coupling  your  part 
with  that  of  liberty,  you  succeeded  in 
terrifying  British  justice  from  her  pur- 
pose, and  in  shaking  the  very  basis  of 
the  throne.  This  afilicting  spectacle  was 
followed  by  a  melo-drame,  called  the  Im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings.  In  this 
piece,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  you  per- 
formed the  part  of  the  false-accuser  in  a 
manner  that  merited,  and  obtained,  the 
most  unbounded  applause.  Your  retro- 
spect of  his  aggressions ;  your  ©examina- 
tion of  the  causes  and  extent  of  his  ag- 
gravated crimes;  and  your  nicer  scruti- 
ny into  his  India  plunder,  murders,  and 
Tariety  of  nefarious  actions  and  designs, 
formed  a  grand  piece  of  acting;  and, 
fcad  your  accusations  not  been  entirely 


guised  every  blot  on  your  character,  and 
handed  you  down  to  posterity  as  a  man 
illuminated  by  genius,  and  distinguished* 
by  integrity  and  w^rth !  To  this  succeed- 
ed the  deepest  tragedy  that  was  ever  re- 
presented to  mankind.  I  mean  the 
French  revolution ;  at  which  time  your 
part  was  that  of  an  enemy  of  kings.  An 
enemy  both  daring  and  subtile  you 
proved  ;  whose  scenes  of  artful  acting 
laboured  at  the  annihilation,  not  of 
France,  but  of  the  independence  of  the 
British  empire  ;  whose  public  declaration 
foretold  the  downfal  of  our  invaluable 
Constitution,  and  whose  speeches  tended 
to  enervate  zeal  by  alluring  the  people 
to  a  rebellious,  corrupt,  and  insubordi- 
nate way  of  thinking. 

At  the  time,  too,  previous  to  the  events 
which  I  have  related,  when  Heaven 
threatened  this  nation  with  a  stili  more 
awful  scene,  (the  indisposition  of  his 
most  gracious  Majesty,)  the  part  you  had 
to  perform  was  worthy  of  a  Catiline  ! 
What  effusions  of  ambition  !  W^hat  ef- 
forts of  yourself  and  colleagues,  to  place 
the  functions  of  Royalty  in  handjj,  that 
the  Constitution  would  not  consent  to  in- 
trust it  to  1  What  a  bold  piece  of  acting 
— to  meditate  to  seize  the  Government  of 
the  country,  by  means  that  every  honest 
man  shudders  to  contemplate!  By  means 
which  would  have  led  to  a  civil  war,  and 
revived  a  series  of  bloody  contests  such 
as  occurred  between  the  houses  ot  York 
and  Lancaster  ! !! 

What,  then  !  you  were  performing  the 
part  of  an  eminent  actor;  whose  excel- 
lence could  only  appear  in  scenes  of  de- 
vastation, and  deeds  terminating  in  atro- 
cious or  brilliant  catastrophe  !  'I  have 
now  arrived  at  the  performance  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  in  which  you  represented 
the  part  of /Ae  Insurgent,  and  in  a  manner 
beyond  the  power  of  encomium  to  remu- 
nerate. The  scene  between  you  and  that 
desperate  villain,  O^Connor,  was  particu- 
larly affecting  ;  and,  when  you  called  up- 
on Heaven  to  witness  your  affection  for 
the  man,  and  your  idolatry  to  his  princi- 
ples, your  style  became  so  natural,  that 
the  audience  shuddered  with  indignation, 
and  took  you  for  a  more  perfidious  trai- 
tor than  the  character  whom  you  advo- 
cated and  adored  !  From  the  memorabi-- 
lia  of  those  times,  however,  it  appears 
that  a  theatrical  degeneracy  began  to 
pervade  ;  that  you  abandoned  the  simili- 
tudes of  traitor,  rebel,  and  incendiary,  in 


destitute  of  truth,  they  would  have  dis-  which  you  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
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to  succeed,  and  took  up  that  of  a  gentle- 
man  and  loyalist ;  although  nature,  habit, 
ind  ediuation,  denied  you  the  requisites 
essential  to  such  spheres!  Your  defi- 
ciency of  talent  and  eloquence  were  pe- 
culiarly visible  in  the  Farce  wherein 
you  were  made  a  Right  Honourable  Pri- 
vy Councillor  and  a  guardian  to  our  naval 
Treasure  J — After  this  ill-advised  mea- 
sure— a  scene  which  fixes  an  indelible 
blot  on  the  times  in  which  it  was  acted 
— you  lost  your  vehemence  and  powerful 
species  of  oratory  :  your  language  be- 
came neat  and  pointed,  though  somewhat 
tinctured  with  Drury  pedantry ;  your 
arguments  seemed  ingenuous,  though 
perhaps  too  refined  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  your  auditory.  You  employed 
-  much  antithesis,  much  verbal  jingle,  and 
:  many  whimsical  climaxes.  You  talked 
of  the  competency  or  incompetency  of 
the  House  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  of  the  materiality  or  immateriality 
of  Me  amendment ;  of  the  responsibility 
or  irresponsibility  of  Ministers.  You 
,  said  you  neither  asked,  nor  knew,  nor 
reared  to  what  the  question  might  ulti- 
mately tend  ;  but  of  this  you  were  confi- 
dent, that  its  propriety  ought  to  be  clear- 
ly evinced,  and  its  necessity  irrefragibly 
jr proved.  Upon  the  whole,  your  ha- 
rangues, at  all  times,  and  ever  since  you 
have  assumed  the  character  of  loyalist 
and  gentleman,  seemed  to  be  a  medley  of 
trimming  quibble,  quaint  humour,  and 
sophistical  nonsense  and  absurdity.  The 
fact  is.  Sir,  that,  when  invested  with  offi- 
cial consequence,  you  were  ignorant 
what  to  do  or  what  to  say.  You  had 
undertaken  a  laborious  performance  It 
was  not  the  familiar  parts  of  Whig  or 
Tory  you  had  to  represent,  but  that  of  an 
equivocal  politician — the  most  difficult 
character  to  delineate  in  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  Parliamentary  drama.  Ask 
such  a  man  how  he  means  to  act,  and  he 
will  answer  you,  that  he  is  no  party-man, 
but  will  freely  tetl  you  his  general  prin- 
ciples, and  avow  his  former  line  of  con- 
duct. And  so  far  he  acts  up  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution.  But  if,  afterwards. 
Sir,  in  your  manner,  his  conduct  is  a  de- 
sertion of  those  principles,  and  totally 
inconsistent  with  what  he  himself  de- 
clares it  to  have  formerly  been ;  if,  in 
short,  it  be  evasive,  shuffling, and  mean;  if 
he  hang  aloof  in  the  lobby;  take  an  impar- 
tial dinner  in  the  adjoining  coffee-houses ; 
or  happen,  wn/ttcAi/y,  to  be  called  out,  on 
very  particular  business,  just  before  the 
division ;  ai^  then  sail  up  and  down  the 


passages;  cruise  in  the  committee-rooms; 
bear  away  for  the  court  of  requests  j  or 
steer  directly  home  in  his  carriage,  with 
his  lights  out;  then,  indeed,  the  previous 
acknowledgment  of  his  former  princi- 
ples and  conduct  is  useless  and  ridicu- 
lous; and  he  must  be  content  to  rank 
with  those,  whose  cold  ungrateful  cau- 
tion, and  armed  neutrality,  are  nearly  as 
pernicious  as,  and  far  more  despicable 
than,  the  bold  hostility  of  a  Whitbread, 
or  the  plunging  enmity  of  a  Burdett.  You 
also  miserably  failed  in  the  part  of  the //w- 
pocrite  in  the  Election  of  Staflibrd.  Your 
constituents  were  dear  to  your  heart  at 
one  moment,  and  at  another  you  forget 
all  your  protestations  of  fidelity  and  af- 
fection toward  them.  And  the  plan,  of 
sending  down  your  son  to  act  the  part 
you  neglected  and  despised,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  stage-juggle ;  and,  very  pro- 
perly, raised  against  both,  nothing  but 
hooting,  malediction,  and  cries.  Honest 
and  unsuspecting  country  -  constituents, 
they  little  thought  that  you  could  have 
been  base  enough  to  abandon  them  after 
so  many  years  of  grateful  tribute  paid  to 
your  baneful  talents,  and  seek  for  the 
approbation  of  13,000  city  electors,  by 
the  great  majority  of  whom  you  were 
despised,  pitied,  condemned.  Notwith- 
standing, so  it  actually  happened  ;  and, 
by  a  concurrence  of  the  most  extraordi- 
narycircumstances,  you  again  acted  2ijirst 
part  in  an  election  piece,  which,  for  infa- 
my of  principle,  and  extent  of  tricks,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  elective  annals  of  the 
world.  Antiquity  has  left  us  no  precedent, 
and  modern  composition  has  no  example 
of  the  kind.  It  was  a  gigantic  spectacle, 
supported  at  once  by  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  by  the  seditious  and  the  loyal.  The 
mandates  of  "  the  people"  assumed  the 
most  peremptory  aspect ;  the  floodgates 
of  corruption  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
whole  political  theatre  deluged  by  public 
violence,  private  intrigue,  audacious  bri- 
bery, and  unblushing  perjury  i  In  this 
scene,  you  were  once  again  at  home. 
You  were  a  Colossus,  a  Leviathan  of 
unexampled  powers  of  action !  You 
walked  the  stage  with  a  brazen  front, 
bullying  every  attribute  of  public  virtue, 
and  swearing,  to  the  gazing  crowd,  that 
you  would  hefoithjul  to  your  Sovereign^ 
if  they  would  condescend  but  to  elect 
you  the  object  of  their  conviction.  Here, 
truly,  was  a  grand  representation ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  followed  by  a  Bacchana- 
lian farce,  where  you  were  heard  to  toast 
"  the  Sovereignty  of  th^  People"  and  the 
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King,  in  such  terms  as  indicated  that  he 
was  the  creature  of  the  people;  it  would 
have  induced  mankind  to  suppose  that 
you  had  been  an  honourable  original,  in 
stead  of  a  flagitious  actor,  through  the 
whole  course  of'  your  life. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  recover 
my  serious  state  of  composition,  i  am, 
in  fact,  ashamed  of  the  levity  which 
pervades  nearly  the  whole  of  this  letter. 
With  such  a  man  as  you.  Sir,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  in  my  opinion,  jocu- 
larity is  odious,  and  wit  becomes  blas- 
phemy. My  design  in  writing  is  for 
other  purposes  ^han  those  of  calling  forth 
risibility  :a  risibility  at  any  time  is  high- 
ly improper,  but  particularly  so  at  the 
time  I  contemplate  a  character  who  sul- 
lies the  glory  of  the  government  and  dis- 
graces the  elective  franchise  of  the 
people  ! 

Humanity,  dear  and  generous  quality 
of  man's  heart,  wouldst  thou  shrink  at 
such  necessary  rigour,  where  palliation 
would  again  engender  plots  of  rebellion; 
and  lead  traitors  to  yield  up  their  native 
soil,  to  share  in  its  robbery  and  crimes  ? 
Ko,  Sir,  to  compromise  with  Whjigs  and 
Jacobins  would  be  the  inevitable  cause  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  land  ;  for,  if  once 
we  link  with  the  patrons  of  Cobbett  and 
the  friends  of  Despafd,  we  shall  no  longer 
eat  the  bread  of  our  inheritance,  talents, 
or  industry.  We  shall  cease  io  ho,  free, 
and  exist  only  to  pamper  the  luxury,  the 
vices,  and  insufferable  pride  of  those  hun- 
gry Whigs  whom  we  have  so  often  sub- 
dued. I  then  declare,  Sir,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  tribute  I  have  paid  to  your 
literary  powers,  you  are  a  political  enemy 
unworthy  my  respect,  having,  long  since, 
by  the  multiplicity  and  singularity  of 
your  polemical  crimes,  forfeited  all  claims 
to  honourable  treatment.  And  I  must 
here  confess,  that  it  is  extraordinary, 
(speaking  of  the  principal  men  of  your 
faction  in  general),  that  as  your  wicked 
arts  increase  in  number,  variety  and  atro- 
city, the  desire  of  punishing  them  be- 
comes more  and  more  faint,  and  the  talk 
of  an  indemnity  towards  them,  everyday, 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  ideas  of 
British  justice  appear  to  be  fairly  con- 
quered and  overpowered  by  guilt  when  it 
-is  grown  gigantic.  It  is  not  in  the  point 
of  view  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
guilt.  The  crimes  we  every  day  punish, 
'are  really  below  the  penalties  we  inflict. 
The  criminals  are  obscure  and  feeble  I 
This  is  the  view  in  which  we  perceive 
ordinary  political  crimes  and  criminals. 


But  when  guilt  is  seen,  though  but   for  a 
time,  to  be    furnished  with   the  arms  of 
genius,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  robes 
of  Parliament,  it  seems  to  assume  another 
nature,  and  to  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  our 
jurisdiction  and  reach.    This  I  fear  is  the 
case  with  you,  Sir.     The  credulity  of  the 
people  elected   you  to  Parliament — the 
credulity   of  Ministers  have   more  than 
once  elected  you  to  power.     This  sheds 
a  lustre  over  your  political  sins — you  are 
spared  at  once  by  justice,  by  mercyy  by 
oblivion,  and  by  the  halter.     To  this  per- 
version of  humanity  is  also  to  be  attri- 
buted the  hopes  with  which   you  are  now 
animated,  (in  the  anticipation  of  a  change 
of  Ministry  ! )  of  being  again  admitted 
an  Officer  of  State  !     Hopes,  which  it  is 
my  duty  to  frustrate,  by  condemning  the 
neutrality  you  now  affect,  and  by  implor- 
ing my  gracious  Master,  the  best  of  Kmgs, 
to  ask  you,  in  the   words  of  my  motto, 
when  next  you  bend  over  his  sacred  hand, 
to  give  the  Judas  kiss, — *'  Do  you  desire 
"  that  I  should  not  distrust  the  appear- 
**  ance  of  the  placid  sea,  and  the  waves 
"which  are  now   quiet? — Do  you  wish 
"  that  I   should  confide  in  sach  a  mon- 
*'  ster  ? — Do  you  think  that  I  am  not  on 
"  my  guard  against  those  deceitful  ap- 
"  pearances,    WHICH    ARE    THE  SURE 

**  FORERUNNERS   OF   DANGER  ?'* 

To  these  overwhelming  questions  of 
his  Majesty,  I  will  add  an  injunction  of 
Horace  to  the  people.  *'  Hie  niger  est  ; 
hunc  tu  Rotnmie  caveto."  That  man  is 
of  a  black  character,  do  you.  English- 
men, beware  of  him.  I  remain.  Sir,  your 
true  delineator, 

Albion. 


Address  of  the  Livery  of  London,  Janu- 
ary 9,  1810. 

To  tlie  KING'S  Most  Excellent  MAJESTY. 
f  Continued  from  page  766./ 

"  Deriving  no  benefit  from  experience,  a 
third  well-appointed  anny,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Arthur  VTellesley,  was  hurried  into  the 
interior  of  Spain,  ahke  ignorant  of  the  force 
and  movements  of  the  enemy,  where,  after  an 
unprofitable  display  of  British  valour,  and  a 
dreadful  slaughter,  this  army,  like  the  former, 
was  compelled  to  seek  its  safety  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  before  (what  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve) a  vanquished  foe,  leaving  thousands  of 
our  sitk  and  wounded  countrymen  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

"  This  loss,  like  other?,  has  passed  without 
inquiry,  and,  as  if  impunity  bad  placed  the  ser- 
vants oi  the  crown  above  the  reach  of  justice, 
your  Maiesty  has  been  advised  to  confer  titles  of 
honourable  distiuctiou  on  the  General  who  had 
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French  Expose. 
Continued  from  page  798. 

His  Majesty  wish- 


thus  exhibited  a  rash  and  ostentatious  display 
of  unpiofitable  bravery. 

"  After  these  multiplied  errors,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  reiterated  experience,    we   have   seen  •         r  •  !_*'*'• 
another  expedition  yet   more  expensive,  more  ed  no  species  of  merit,  whether    literary- 
disgraceful,  and  more   calamitous,    than    the  or  behjnging  to  the  scierces  and  arts,   to 
former—this  armament  delayed  until  the  fate  ^g  unrewarded.     The  decree  of  the  24th 
ofAustria  was  decided,  landed  on  theuijwhole-  F^^ctidor,  of  the    year   12,  has  been  re- 
some  shores  ot  the  Scheldt,  where,  iitter  an           •    i    t         «       t-  i 
unaccountable  state  of  inaction,  thousands  of  girded   by  the  Emperor  merely  as  an 


our  brave  soldiers  have  miserably  and  mglori- 
ously  perished,  by  the  pestilence,  privation,  and 
disease,  without  having  accomplished  one  na- 
tional object.  On  such  an  expedition,  planned 
and  conducted  by  a  Minister,  who,  it  is  now 
known,  had  been  pronounced  unfit  for  his  office, 
by  his  colleagues ;  an  expedition  that  touches 
ail  minds  with  shame  and  fills,  all  hearts  with 
agony,  it  is  too  painful  to  dilate, 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  representing  to 
your  Majesty,  that  while  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion have  been  so  shamefully  misconducted 
abroad,  the  most  scandalous  waste,  profusion, 
and  mismanagement  has  prevailed  at  home  ; 
and  your  Majesty's  confidential  advisers,  desti- 
tute of  all  those  qualities  essential  to  good  go- 
vernment, and  regardless  alike  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  honour  of  their  Sove- 
reign, and  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the  sur- 
rounding dangers,  and  the,  impending  fate  of  the 
country,  have  been  engaged  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful squabbles,  intrigues,  and  cabals,  that 
ever  degraded  the  councils  of  any  nation,  and 
which  cannot  but  be  as  disreputable  to  your 
Majesty's  Government,  as  they  are  ruinous  and 
dishonourable  to  the  country. 

**  While  we  disclaim  all  interest  in  the  views 
of  contending  parties,  from  a  firm  conviction 
that  we  cannot  look  for  a  reformation  in  the 
abuses  of  the  State,  from  any  persons  or  parties 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  them  ;  we  can- 
not but  express  our  ardent  hope,  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
the  men  to  whom  you  may  hereafter  confide  the 
conduct  of  your  affairs :  and  that  your  councils 
will  be  BO  longer  embarrassed,  nor  the  country 
insulted  and  dishonoured,  by  those  disgraceful 
occurrences  which,  while  they  have  exposed  us 
to  the  ridicule  of  surrounding  nations,  may 
embolden  the  enemy  to  look  forward  with  con 
fidence  to  the  subjugation  of  a  nation  so  dis- 
tracted in  her  councils,  and  so  improvidently 
governed. 

**  That  while  we  forbear  enmnerating  a  long 
train  of  internal  grievances,  we  cannot  but  at- 
tribute such  a  series  of  failures  and  disasters  to' 
the  abuses  and  coriUptioas  of  the  Slate,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  a  constitutional  con- 
ti'oul  over  the  public  exjpenditure,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  whereby  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers  appears  to  exist  only  in  name. 

**  We  tbereft>re  humbly  pray  your  Majesty 
ywill  be  graciovsiy  plrased  to  assure  your  loyal 
and  affectionate  p««pk,  that  tht  object  to 
which  theiv  wishes  are  directed  is  neither  to  be 
abandoaed  or  eluded,  and  that  your  Majesty 
a'will  be  pleased  to  institute  a  rigid,  impartial, 
and  general  enquiry,  into  these  great  national 
misfortunes  ;  into  the  plans  upon  which  these 
CTipeditions  were  undertaken,  andinto  the  con- 
duct of  the  commanders  to  whom  they  were 
entrusted. 

"  Signed  by  Order. 

"  Henry  Woodxhorpe!" 


expression  of  a  general  sentiment.  That 
sentiment  has  just  received  afull-deve- 
lopement  by  a  late  De4*ree,  augmenting 
the  number  of  prizes.  New  examina- 
tions, new  adjudic«tions,  are  become  ne- 
cessary. The  Emperor  wishes  to  be 
certain  that  they  shall  express  the  senti- 
ments of  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
and  to  acquire  this  certainty,  he  has  or- 
dered that  the  works  honoured  by  these 
adjudications,  be  subjected  to  a  solemn 
discussion.  A  distinction  highly  flatter- 
ing to  those  whose  works  are  judged 
worthy  of  the  prizes. 

"  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  has 
been  increased ;  that  of  the  arts  has  re- 
ceived new  riches  by  the  requisitions  of 
the  Chefs  d'Ouvre  of  the  Borgese  Gal- 
lery. 

Agriculture. — "  The  propagtion  of  the 
culture  of  improved  wool  has  made  new 
advances,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  importation  of  Spanish  and  German 
flocks. 

"Twenty  thousand  choice  mares  have 
been  presented  to  the  twelve  hundred 
stallions  collected  in  our  studs  and  de- 
pots. Premiums  have  been  distributed 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  finest  breeds  — 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  our  southern 
provinces  has  hitherto  afforded  noihiug 
but  hopes,  these  have  not  been  destroyed 
by  th*^  two  extraordinary  seasons  of  180S 
ami  1809,  and  that  is  a  great  point  gain- 
ed. Attempts  have  been  made  to  natu- 
ralize indigo.  France  produces  gruia 
and  wine  far  beyond  her  consumpti^n- 
as  to  wine  of  the  first  quality,  this  had 
been  a  weli  known  fact,  but  our  depend. s 
ence  on  foreign  countries  for  grain  J,ag 
always  been  considered  as  an  established 
truth.  How  valuable  then  the  experi- 
n^ent  now  making. 

''  Some  Districts  indeed  find  it  impoS' 
sihh  to  sell  their  corn.  This  is  a  momen- 
tnry  misfortune,  but  will  be  a  source  of 
security  for  the  future!  The  scarcities 
most  frequently  depended  merely  on  opi- 
nion; it  was  only  requisite  to  enlighten 
this,  and  France,  henceforth  secure  of 
producing  an  increase  beyond  her  con- 
sumption^ can  no  longer  be  in  fear  of 
Iwant. 
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"  The  Emperor  has,  howeyer,  devoted 
all  his  solicitude  to  the  present  circum- 
stances ;  exportation  of  corn  is  permitted 
from  a  great  number  of  points  of  our 
frontiers,  both  maritime  and  terrestrial 
provided  always  that  the  price  exceed 
not  certain  rates  in  the  neighbouring 
markets. 

Manufactures  and  Industry.— ^*'^  Indus- 
try increases  the  value  of  their  materials, 
by  manuel  labour,  and  frequently  in  pro- 
portions that  may  be  termed  infinite:  it 
has  constantly  occupied  the  attention  of 
Government;  but  how  the  eftect  of  au 
thoriiy  cannot  be  a  direct  influence,  en- 


ty  in  a  trade  of  barter.  Our  connection! 
with  the  United  States  of  America  are 
suspended ;  but,  formed  by  mutual  wants, 
they  will  soon  resume  the  course.  Ly- 
ons beholds  the  prosperity  of  her  manu- 
factures revive;  and  receives  the  orders 
of  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  Interior, 
Naples  furnishes  us  cotton,  which  her 
soil  daily  produces,  with  increased 
abundance,  and  which  diminish  the  more 
distant  importations. 

Finances, — '*  The  connection  of  com- 
merce with  public  credit  will  naturally- 
lead  your  attention  to  a  phenomenon, 
wiiicli  strikes  us  less  at  present,  because 


couragements  granted,  modifications  in- each  year  reproaches  it ;    the  exactness 

of  all  payments  without  new  contribu- 
tions, without  loans,  without  anticipations, 
and  in  the  midst  of  war  for  which,  at  any 
other  time,  the  most  extraordinary  efforts 
would  have  appeared  below  what  such 
enterprises  required ;  the  admirable  ef- 
fect of  the  simplicity  of  springs  and 
movemenrs  of  a  vigorous  order,  and  the 
exactness  of  calculations,  into  which  his 
Majesty  has  not  disdained  to  enter  him- 
self. The  register  of  landed  property  is 
continued  ;  its  advantages  are  found  in 
the  subpartition  of  a  great  number-  of 
cantons  and  communes;  we  shall  soon 
derive  from  it  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  land-tax,  and  the  just  proportion 
of  the  contribution  to  the  products. 


troduced  into  the  tariffs  of  the  custom- 
houses, whether  national  or  foreign,  such 
are  Its  meanings,  and  such  are  its  mea- 
sures. It  has  further  watched,  with  re- 
doubled care  over  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  at  Chalons,  of  which  the  good 
effects  continue  to  be  felt.  M.  Richard, 
Messrs.  Ternaux,  M.  Obuhampt,  M.  de 
Keutlize,  and  many  others,  have  conti- 
nued in  their  valuable  establishments  a 
degree  of  activity,  an  organization,  and 
means  of  improvement,  which,  under 
them,  are  worthy  to  be  cited.  They  do 
honour  to  the  nation,  and  contribute  to 
*its  prosperity. 

Mines. — "  The  mines  conceal  riches, 
which,  without  industry,  would  remain 
buried  in  the  earth.  A  regulation  for  the 
mines,  positive  and  clear,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  your  session. 
Means  for  deriving  from  it  the  earliest 
benefits  are  prepared.  France  possesses 
a  great  number  of  valuable  coal  mines, 
which  secuie  us  from  all  fear  of  ever 
wanting  fuel. 

"Mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  are 
now  working;  others  are  objects  of  search 
and  experiment. 

Commerce. — *<  Commerce  is  employed 
generally  in  deriving  the  greatest  possi- 
ble advantage  from  the  products  of  agri- 
culture and  labour.  Ours  undoubtedly 
suffers  from  the  extraordinary  state  of  af- 
fairs, which,  forming,  as  it  were,  two 
masses  :  one,  of  the  Continent  of  Europe; 
the  other,  of  the  seas,  and  the  countries  from 
which  those  seas  divide  us,  leaves  them 
without  any  permitted  communication. 
Nevertheless,  the  home  consump- 
tion, in  which  a  much  larger  number  of 
individuals  participate,  since  plenty 
fVaisance)  is  known  to  classes  hitherto 
strangers  to  it  and  our  connections  with 
©ur  neighbour^,  maintain  a  great  activi- 


{To  le  continued!^ 


To  CoRRESPONDEN*rs — Several  coun- 
try Subscribers  having  desired  that  a 
Copy  of  Albion's  Pamphlet  on  Catholic 
Emancipation,  may  be  sent  to  them  with 
the  Register,  they  are  informed  that 
pamphlets  do  not  pass  free  of  postage;  a 
circumstance  that  they  evidently  are  not 
aware  of.  The  way  to  obtain  them  is, 
to  apply  to  any  Country  Bookseller,  who 
will  order  them  from  his  Publisher  in 
Town. 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  sufFi-age  sways 

Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Iiid  obeys, 

Who  right  the  injurM,  and  reward  the  brave, 

Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  pow'r  to  savfel— -Barwin. 


Contents.— C<ww;«C7j/5  oh  the  infamous  attempts  of  Sir  Francis  Burd^tt  to  insult  and  libel  the  throne 
•—Connection  between  the  Baronet  and  Cobbetty  with  its  cons€qu€>:ices  exposed.-'The  real  *^ secret  in- 
fluence and  power  behind  the  throne^''  explained  !  On  the  distiintion  that  is  necessary  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  attacks  on  Lord  Chatham  and  tliose  ivhich  are  levelled  at  his  whole  Jajnily. — Description  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  its  effects-^the  eloquence  qf  Mr.  Sheridan  contrasted 
toith  it-y  with  some  additional  remarks  on  that  orator's  C^iaracter ! — Political  conduct  of  General  Tarle- 
t<m  scrutinised.— Remarks  on  the  late  sudden  apa'jacy  of  Redhead  Yorke  i—TAe  Narrative  of 
Sir  Richard  Strachan,  relative  to  the  Walcherer,  Expedition. — Announcement  of  a  most  important  se^ 
ties  of  Essays  in  refutation  of  all  the  preju'd'tces  against  Bank  Notes^  and  of  every  assertion  that  has 
been  made  in  the  Demagogue's  Register,  under  the  head  of  "  JACOBIN  GUINEAS  I" 
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PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  King- 
dom, &c. 

<*  Nam  nos  tola  pater  ferrumque  debile  dextra 

spargimuSf 
Et  nottro  sequitur  de  vulnire  sanguis.'* 

**  We,  too,  O  Father !  with  no  languid  arm, 
cat  hurl  the  dart ;  «nd,  from  the  wounds  we 
give,  blood  follows  !** 

By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  VII. 

Englishmen  ! — I  am  commanded  by 
that  authority,  before  which  all  should 
bend,  to  love  those  who  oppose  me :  1 
must  confess  myself,  notwithstanding,  in- 
capable of  complying  with  this  amiable, 
this  heavenly  injunction ;  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  that  even  the  precepts  of 
religion  may  admit  of  some  qualification ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  an  oftence  against 
the  purity  of  Heaven,  to  possess  a  detest- 
ation of  the  dark  malice  of  the  malignant 
heart  of  the  present  opprobrious  Opposi- 
tion. An  open  enemy,  such  as  Mr. 
Whi thread,  is,  at  least,  a  generous  one, 
whose  vengeance,  if  the  means  of  conci- 
liation should  fail,  the  object  of  it  may 
be  prepared  to  meet,  or  find  an  opportw- 
nity  to  avoid ;  but  the  cowardly  and  as- 
sassinating spirit  of  secret  injury,  whose 
arrow  flieth  i>y  night,  waits  for  the  unsus- 
picious, unguarded  moment  to  make  its 
attack;  and  having  done  the  projected 
mischief,  retires  to  the  dismal  obscurity 
which  shrouds  it  alike  from  observation 
and  from  pursuit.  Hence,  innocence  is 
blackened,  virtue  debased,  and  honour 
sullied  :  hence,  false  rumours  are  spread 
abroad,  public    discontent  engendered, 
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and  authorities  despised  ;  while  the  secret 
engine  of  this  evil,  not  daring  to  meet- 
the  vengeance  of  insulted  honour,  and, 
with  a  subtle  cunning,  preserving  its 
course  within  the  boundaries  of  law,  cour 
tinues  to  spit  forth  the  fabricated  venom 
into  a  world  too  well  disposed  to  receive 
and  propagate  the  poison.  But  such  di^x^ 
bolical  malignity  must  finally  recoil  upou 
itself,  and  writhe  under  the  agonizing  re- 
flection, that  it  cannot  communicaj^e  to 
others  the  tythe  of  its  own  wretchedness 
and  pains. — Englishmen!  be  patient-^' 
this  is  neither  vague  declamation  nor  idle 
theory.  I  am  not  seduced  by  fancy,  or 
deluded  by  conjecture ;  for,  the  name  of 
the  man  to  whom  every  observation  I 
have  written  may  be  justly  applied,  is 
before  me  :  it  is  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  I 
had  hoped,  that  I  had  "  puherUed**  this 
character  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  had 
reduced  him  to  such  "  dusf  and  insigni- 
ficance ;  that  I  had  proved  him  so  base' 
and  dangerous,  so  capable  of  betraying 
his  country,  in  order  to  trample  on  civiU 
ization,  and  violate  the  rights  of  Majesty, 
that  I  should  have  ho  farther  occasion  to 
'*  Jhurl  the  dart,'*  and  hasten  the  moment 
of  his  much-wished  for  political  dissolu- 
tion. But  as,  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Whitbread's  Punchinello,  he  rises  from  a 
death-bed  penitence,  flushed  with  new 
hopes  of  protracted  existence,  impatient 
for  deeper  vices,  and  anxious  for  more 
aggravated  profligacy,  I  must  pursue 
him,  till  I  see  a  hectic  virtue  glow  upon 
his  cheek,  or  till  I  see  him  upon  the  verg^ 
of  the  grave,  imploring  pardon  of  God, 
for  the  insults  and  injuries  he  has  heaped 
upon  his  country,  and  upon  society  at 
large.  This  sudden  storm  is  raised,  from 
its  having  just  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  the  secret 
prorapter  of  the  Opposition,  and  that  he 
is  under  the  absolute  confro!  and  supreme 
dominion  of  that  despicable  hypocrite, 
William  Cobbett.  And  what,  my  coun- 
trymen !  has  been  the  consequence  ? — ; 
Already  we  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  this  ruinous  and  wretched  Opposi- 
tion; this  Opposition  which  has  set  friend 
against  friend,  relation  -against  relation, 
and  connection  against  connection,  has 
insolently  caused  the  resignation  of  an 
illustrious  son  of  a  beloved  Sovereign, 
from  the  high  command  to  which  he  was 
by  birth  entitled,  and  by  his  indefatiga- 
ble exertion,  in  which,  he  obtained  the 
appellatif)n  ©f  the  "Soldier*s  Friend," 
\Ve  have  also  seen  the  day,  when, 
from  the  secret  instructions  of  Cobbett, 
conveyed  to  Sir  Francis,  this  Opposition 
iiad  the  audacity  to  call  the  throne  a 
di/pher,  and  to  assert,  in  the  midst  of  a 
degenerate  "Room/*  that  there  existed 
*"  behind  the  Throne/"  a  power  greater 
than  the  Throne  itself !  The  interpreta- 
tion of  which  is,  that  those  who  dare  not 
invade  the  Throne,  can,  with  impunity, 
attack  the  influence  which  resides  behind 
it,  and  thereby  render  it  as  weak  and  sub- 
servient to  their  visionary  views,  as  the 
most  profligate  leveller  could  possibly 
teek  to  accomplish  or  to  desire. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  like  all  the  other 
jugglers  and  impostors  who  infest  the 
country,  employs  cabalistic  and  mysteri- 
oas  expressions  to  promote  the  perpetra- 
tion of  his  designs.  Thus  '*  the  secret 
power  that  swai/s  the  Crown.**  Why 
does  not  the  jcnVve  speak  out  like  a  man? 
What  motive  can  he  have  for  conveying 
his  sense  in  the  language  of  a  Pythian 
•pHestess  of  old,  or  in  that  of  the  gipsey 
fortune-tellers  of  out  own  times  ?  What 
is  that  sedret  ififiuence  he  so  loudly  com- 
plains 01  ?  'WjII  he  not  come  forward 
and  naiiie  the  n^onater  Ke  ha|?  discovered 
behind  the  Thruiie,  awd  expo.se  it  to  the 
fury  and  .indignation  oTthe  world  ?  No|j 
JEttglishmen!  he  dare  hot  give  a  name  to 
*»io  <«  secret  injttietice*'  against  whiph  he 
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combats'  He  dare  riot  utter  the  name 
of  Pitt,  for  the  spirit;  of  .that  name  is  the 
influence  he  reprobates,  and  the  phantom 
he  abhors.  He  dare  not  r^pention  ^  name 
:rVivhich  so  often  made  \^\m  tren>ble,  a^d 
^hich  belonged  to  a  man  endoived  wit^h 
thar  during  geniu^,  which,  when  th. 
tongue  of  the  oratqr  had  faultered,  and: 
ministerial  resolution  been  seen  to  shrink^, 
haa  rendered  himselfsuperior  to  the  sl^ifts 
ef  ji^ji^ss  C^ura|;eous  dissociates,  ^nd  had 


urged  him  to  avow  the  reasons  of  his  pu^'  i 
blic  conduct  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  scoff- 
ing Opposition  and  criminal  faction,  . 
Mr.  Pitt  feared  not  the  scarcasm  of  the 
sarcastic,  the  envy  of  the  envious,  the  in- 
sults of  the  insolent,  or  the  malice  of  the 
disappointed.  He  alone  was  qualified  to 
fill  the  important  station  of  Prime  Mini- 
ster, and  his  SPIRIT  alone  is  proper  to 
form  that  secret  influence  whicl^  gtiards 
the  Throne  from^  infamy  and  disaster. 
This  is  well  understood  by  Sir  Francis 
and  his  abettors  in  *'  the  Chamber.'* 
They  well  know  the  power  of  the  **  secret 
influence  behind  the  Throne;"  they  well 
know  that  that  power  resides  in  the  SPI- 
RIT of  Pitt,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
"  pulverise**  that  House  of  illustrious 
statesmen  before  that  secret  influence 
can  be  elTectually  destroyed.  To  pro- 
duce this  effect,  they  endeavour  to  cast  a 
night  of  oblivion  over  the  «a?72eof  a  fami- 
ly to  which  the  country  owes  the  present 
existence  of  its  government,  its  religion, 
its  laws,  its  wealth,  its  integrity,  and  its 
fame. — Here,  however,  I  must  particular- 
ly request  the  reader  to  observe,  that  I 
am  by  no  means  about  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Chatham  in  his  military  ca- 
pacity. The  proceedings  connected  with 
the  Inquiry,  I  am  concerned  to  admit, 
have  placed  that  comluct  in  a  light  far 
more  than  equivocal;  but  the  immortali- 
ty of  his  illustrious  house  must  not  be 
suff'ered  to  be  assailed  or  questioned 
through  the  misconduct  or  even  the  cri- 
minality of  its  remaining  member.  Lord 
Chatham's  retirement  from  the  Council 
of  his  Sovereign,  is  judicious;  but  the 
unprejudiced  observer  cannot  behold 
without  abhorrence  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  Opposition,  in  debauching  every 
rpetropolitan  newspaper,  not  excepting 
the  Mojning  Post,  into  an  ex-parte  and 
virulent  abuse  of  that  nobleman;  yet  to 
ca>5t  a  night  of  oblivion  on  the  name  shB.\\ 
hot  be  accomplished  while  I  have  power 
to  move  my  pen.  And,  even  now,  while 
all  the  world  is  up  in  arms  against  the 
^'  secret  influence, *'  dLndwhWeingv^Utude  IS 
travelling  its  muddy  way,  to  "pulverise** 
the  decaying  honours  of  a  Pitt,  I  will  re- 
coil to  that  world  the  great  Lord  Chathan^ 
and  exhibit  the  father  of  the  presenjt 
statesman,  as  a  model  for  British  se» 
nators  to  imitate,  and  as  a  man,  my  coun-, 
,t;rymeij!  vvhom  it  is  your  most  sacred 
.cluiy  to  justify  ajud  adore.  It  is  the  mor« 
necessary  from  tinie  to  time  to  pay  ho* 
mage  to  the  m<^n€S  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
because  th^re  is^flri  indjtgeiice  oj'  living 
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greatness,  and  because  it  is  becoming  a 
preconcerted  plan  of  the  Opposition,  to 
despise  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  impose  themselves  upon 
"  the  people*'  as  persons  endowed  with 
more  superior  attributes  than  have  as  yet 
fallen  to  the  most  enlightened  inhabitants 
of  this  earth.  To  the  gift  of  integrity 
and  eloquence  in  particular,  they  lay  a 
peculiar  claim*  I  shall  contrast  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  Lord  Chatham  with 
the  first  speaker  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  political  heir  of  the  con- 
summate Fox. — Englishmen!  attend  to 
the  contrast :  it  will  convey  to  your  mind 
a  just  portraiture  of  the  former  and  of 
the  present  times,  and  enable  you  to  form 
some  estimate  of  those  men  who  perse- 
cute a  Pitt,  and  applaud  a  man  whom  he 
instructed  you  to  despise.  I  do  not  select 
Mr.  Sheridan  from  the  cruel  spirit  of 
"breaking  a  butterjiy  upon  a  tpheel  ;'^ 
I  take  him  as  a  contrast,  in  consequence 
of  his  being,  when  he  pleases,  without 
exception,  the  first-rate  orator  in  the 
house,  and  the  meniber  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  capacity  of  mind. 

That  speciesof  eloquence,  which  bears 
the  title  of  sublime,  is  majestic,  abundant, 
splendid,  and  unites  in  itself  all  the 
strength  and  vehemence  which  the  art  of 
oratory  possesses.  It  is  that  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  commands  an  instant  and 
universal  assent,  renders  itself  the  mis- 
tress of  public  deliberations,  astonishes 
the  world  by  the  rapidity  of  its  course; 
and,  after  having  excited  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  mankind,  leaves  them, 
in  despair,  to  attain  an  equal  height 
of  perfection.  In  a  word,  it  is  that 
eloquence  which  reigns,  with  sovereign 
authority,  over  the  minds,  and  in  the 
hearts,  of  all  who  listen  to  it;  sometimes 
overturning  whatever  shall  resist  its  force, 
and  at  other  times  insinuating  itself  into 
the  very  soul  by  its  secret  charms ;  to- 
day establishing  opinions  altogether  un- 
known, and,  on  the  morrow,  mingling 
those  with  the  dust  which  appeared  to  be 
immovably  established. 

Such  was  the  eloquence  of  the  late 
Lord  Chatham  !  The  grandeur  of  his 
ideas,  the  force  of  his  expressions,  the 
magnanimity  of  his  sentiments,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  wisdom  of  his  ex- 
perience, the  energy  of  his  voice,  the 
powers  of  his  look,  the  dignity  of  his  ac- 
tion, will  justify  my  assertion,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  only  heard  of 
his  name ;  but  to  those  who  have  heard 
his  voice  in  the  public  deliberations  of  his 


country,  my  definition  of  his  eloquence* 
or  perhaps  any  other,  must  appear  in^de- 
quate  to  that  combination  of  pre-eminent 
excellance  which  composed  it.  It  was  a 
rapid  torrent,  whose  irroSistible  flood  bore 
down,  and  overwhelmed,  every  thing 
that  opposed  its  course  :  and,  after  hav- 
ing amazed  the  country  through  which  it 
roiled  its  impetuous  waters,  made  the 
ocean  itself  recoil  from  a  superior  v^ave. 

The  elevated  aspect  of  this  great  mart 
commanded  the  awful  veneration  of  all 
who  beheld  him,  while,  by  a  certain  pe^ 
culiar  grace  in  his  manner,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  exalted  worthy 
the  dignity  of  his  situation,  and  the  so- 
lemn, important  scenes  wherein  he  had 
acted,  he  seemed  at  once  to  acknowledge 
and  to  repay  the  respect  which  he  had 
received.  The  subjects  on  which  his 
eloquence  had  ac  any  time  been  employ- 
ed, whether  while  he  was  in  possession  of 
power,  or  after  his  retreat,  were  worthy 
of  it.  The  most  important  interests  of 
his  country  occupied  his  comprehensive, 
vigorous,  and  superior  mind  :  they  quick- 
ened his  enthusiasm,  elevated  his  dignity, 
and  sublimed  his  discourse.  Under  their 
impulse,  he  would  arise  from  the  animat- 
ed pursuit  of  irrefragable  argument,  to  ia 
boldness  of  hyperbole,  that  became  him 
alone,  and  venture  upon  the  language  of 
prophecy,  which  could  only  be  justified 
by  its  certain  accomplishment. 

No  idea  was  too  vast,  no  image  too 
sublime,  fbr  the  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  the  majesty  of  his  mannei*. 
His  expressions  seemed  to  be  of  his  own 
creation,  and  yielded  in  strength  and 
sublimity  but  to  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, which  he  was  accustomed  to  adopt 
with  such  powerful  and  appropriate  ener- 
g5^  Hence  it  v^-as,  that  he  could  strik^ 
his  adversaries  dumb,  make  ministers 
wise,  and  traitors  tremble.  Hence  it  was, 
that  he  made  Englishmen  enthusiasts, 
and  made  this  nation  believe  themselves 
irresistible  as  well  as  invincible,  and,  un- 
der such  impressions,  to  realize  their  bje- 
lief!  • 

At  the  close  of  life,  his  venerable  form, 
though  bowed  with  age  and  infirmity, 
was  still  animated  by  a  mind  thatnothinp 
could  subdue:  his  spirit  still  remained, 
and,  till  the  last'act  of  his  political  life, 
beneath  which  he  sunk,  continued  to  arm 
his  eye  with  lightning,  and  to  clothe  his 
lips  with  thunder. 

The  superior  characteristic  of  his  elo- 
quence was  dignity ;  and  such  v^as  the 
compass  of  his  poWEjrs^  tbat  there  was  »o 
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playfulness  of  fancy,  or  sprightliness  of 
wit,  which  he  cOuld  not  accommodate  to 
the  leading  feature  of  his  character.  His 
rising  up,  and  his  sitting  down,  every  tri- 
fling motion  or  familiar  action,  was  so 
managed,  as  to  partake  of  the  general 
grandeutof  his  nature  and  render  it  more 
conspicuous.  I'lley  who  have  seen  and 
heard  him,  will  aci<:nowledge  that  some 
tlegree  of  justice  is  done  to  his  abilities  in 
this  imperfect  sketch  of  them.  To  those 
tvhose  admiration  of  him  springs  entirely 
from  ti)e  description  of  others,  I  must 
addje^s  myself  in  the  language  of  anci- 
ent eloquence, — quanta  magis  admirare- 
mini,  si  cLudissetis  ipsum. 

It  chills  my  blood,  it  rends  my  heart, 
to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  so 
much  greatness,  and  to  view  an  orator  of 
opposite  <]uaiifications  of  contrasted  en- 
dowments. 

However,  I  shall  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Sheridan.  To  the  most  extensive  expe- 
rience and  cultivated  knowledge,  he  adds 
A  very  brilliant  imagination,  and  the 
most  ready,  rapid  eloquence.  By  toiling 
in  the  mines  of  literature,  he  has  ingraft- 
ed erudition  upon  genius  :  so  great  is  his 
fjroficiency  in  this  art,  such  is  the  splen- 
dour  of  his  sophisms,  in  views  so  infinite- 
ly varied  has  he'tlie  magic  power  of  dis- 
playing his  facts,  and  illustrating  his  ar- 
giunents,  that  a.  prism  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish his  colouring,  and  mark  "the  true 
Btream  of  light,  from  the  fictitious  hues 
of  fancy.  His  conceptions  are  vigorous, 
and  his  methodical- arrangement  is  excel- 
lent ;  and,  by  a  happy  union  of  rhetoric 
and  logic,  he  is  equally  able  to  enforce 
persuasion  and  refute  objection.  He 
joins  strength  to  delicacy,  precision  to 
copiousness,  justness  to  elegance,  and  sym- 
IB€Uy  to  variety:  his  wiwo-^ci expression 
aptly  represents  his  thoughts,  wiiich  have 
often  a  boldness  that  lalls  with  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  thunderbolt.  Like  the 
gr^fli  Chatham,  his  ideas  are  abundant, 
and  his  language  copious  and  flowing — 
it  aaimates  and  irradiates.  His  flowery 
thoughts  are  often  exhibited  in  the  most 
glaring  light, and  he  plays  with  the  ima- 
gination of  the  hearer,  as  the  winds  with 
the  waves  of  the  watery  element.  But 
he  is  deficient  in  virtue,  and  consequent- 
ly has  but  a  transient  dominion  over  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  The  ear  is  charm- 
ed by  the  magic  of  sounds,  but  the  soul 
is  neither  improved  nor  exalted.  The 
knowledge  of  the  orator's  corruption,  of 
hi%  propensity  to  evil,  and  of  the  rapidi- 
ty of  Wis  course  to  the  last  stage  of  de-, 


praved  nature,  makes  us  shudder  before 
he  has  half  concluded  his  speech,  and  to 
feel  a  more  alarming  horror  than  if  he 
yftvG  a  murderer,  committing  before  the 
eye  of  Mercy,  the  most  atrocious  crimes; 
From  hence  it  appears,  (and  I  wish  my 
words  may  shine  in  golden  characters 
on  the  front  of  every  academy,)  that 
whoever  is  base  enough  to  practise  those 
arts  which  loosen  the  bonds  of  morality, 
who  has  dare'd  to  debauch  the  mind  from 
its  innocence;  who  blends  the  colours  of 
vice  and  virtue,  so  as  to  obscure  any  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  who  exerts 
the  powers  of  eloquence  and  pleasing,  to 
lull  asleep  the  admonitionsof  conscience, 
can  never  rank  as  an  orator  in  society  ; 
because  he  who  is  deemed  a  traitor  \o 
honour  and  to  virtue,  must  cease  to  have 
influence  ov«r  the  mind,  and  deserves  to 
be  excluded  from  human  intercourse  for 
ever  ! 

There  is  another  enemy  of  the  House 
of  Chatham,  who  draws  my  attention 
from  Mr.  Sheridan:  I  mean  General  Tar- 
leton.  For  thirty  years  this  gentleman 
has  been  the  servant  of  the  public.  The 
first  five  years  he  employed  in  a  pre- 
datory war,  which  he  has  displayed  in  a 
work  of  greater  volume  than  that  which 
exhibits  the  achievements  of  Csesar, 
Alexander,  or  Philip  of  Macedon;  and 
the  remaining  twenty-five  years  he  has 
passed  in  criticising  the  exploits  of  his 
countrymen,  and  in  living  himself  in 
the  most  unblushing  indolence,  and  ig- 
nominious ease.  But  h«  is  a  servant  of 
the  public,  say  the  people  of  Liverpool, 
thirty  years,  and  we  will  return  him  to 
Parliament  till  he  becomes  so  imbecile, 
that,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  room 
wherein  there  are  two  doors  that  open  to 
the  same  apartment,  he  will  torture  him- 
self into  apoplexy  with  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  through  which  of  them  he  shall 
finally  pass.  I  admire  this  amiable  weak- 
ness of  Liverpool.  I  love  an  old  ser* 
vant,  to  my  heart ;  and  it  adds  to  the 
mortifications  of  my  life  that,  among  the 
principal  men  of  the  different  public  de- 
partments, there  are  so  few  of  them  left. 
However,  when  I  direct  my  attention  to 
one  whose  political  longevity  has  arisen 
rather  from  his  enmity  to  the  African, 
and  the  local  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
than  any  professional  merit  or  private 
excellence,  he  appears  to  maintain  his 
post  upon  the  same  principle  than  an  old- 
fashioned  piece  of  furniture  occupies  its 
corner.  Though  it  may  never  have  been 
of  much  use,  and  now  become  of  none. 


t 
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yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  circumstances 
which  placed  it  in  its  situation,  or,  per- 
haps, from  an  apprehension  that  the  re- 
moval of  it  might  prove  its  destruction, 
it  is  saved  from  the  fate  which  it  deserves. 
Viewing  this  Officer  in  a  more  liberal 
light — it  sometimes  happens,  that  even 
eminent  talents  and  pure  integrity,  are 
lost  to  the  public  service  of  society,  from 
the  want  of  a  leading  primary  quality 
of  mind,  which  alone  can  give  them  their 
due  motion  and  effective  energy.  A  Ge- 
neral may  be  endowed  with  all  the  cou- 
rage necessary  to  military  Life ;  he  may 
possess  that  active  zeal  for  the  welfare  •f 
his  country  which  distinguishes  the  pa- 
triot; he  may  boast  that  love  of  fame 
which  is  the  constant  inmate  of  noble 
minds;  and  to  all  these  splendid  qualities 
he  may  add  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  war;  but,  if 
he  does  not  possess  a  love  for  his  Sove- 
reign, if  he  is  not  a  soldier  con  amore,  he 
is  qualified  for  no  more  than  to  direct  the 
military  raree-shows  of  peace,  or  to  em- 
ploy his  talents  at  the  command  of  su- 
perior genius  :  the  pre-eminent  honours 
of  war  will  never  grace  his  name.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Tarleton  affords  an  awful 
lesson  to  those  who  aspire  after  military 
honours.  He  has  reached  the  rank  of 
General,  but  his  title  to  it  is  so  degrading, 
that   it  has  not  power  to  banish  gloom 


to  be  attributed  the  contempt  with  which 
the  General  is  treated  in  debate.  He  is 
allowed  to  be  ready,  and  never  the  vie* 
tim  of  perplexity,  feeling  nothing  of  the 
multum  sanguinis,  multum  verectinditp, 
multum  solicitudinis  in  ore;  and  it  is 
believed,  that  since  he  advocated  the 
Slave  Trade,  he  is  so  far  from  being  em- 
barrassed by  humane  sensations,  that  be 
would,  probably,  be  more  puzzled  to  ac« 
count  for  their  existence,  than  by  any 
military  measure  ever  laid  before  him. 
Indeed,  he  is  supposed  to  have  much  the 
same  ideas  of  sentiment  that  a  blind  man 
has  of  colours,  or  a  deaf  one  of  sounds. 
The  "  JEs  frontis  triplex  J" — The  Ferrtei 
frontis  auducia  may  intimidate  the  in-* 
habitants  of  Liverpool,  and  shake  terror 
into  the  congregated  cits  of  Bristol ;  but 
impudence,  though  called  a  Deity  bjr 
Menander,  and  though  worshipped  as  a 
divinity  by  some  of  the  Pleaders  at  oqr 
Bar,  will  never  succeed  in  the  Commons 
House.  He  who  trembles  in  voice  ami 
limb  when  he  begins  to  speak ;  he  who 
is  empowered  with  fear  and  difFidenco 
when  he  rises  from  his  seat ;  he  who  ia 
affrighted  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voicep 
and  who  starts  like  a  raw  recruit  at  thd 
sound  of  his  own  musket,  will  be 
cheered  and  encouraged,  where  the  :m-» 
passioned  declam:ation  of  superiority  of 
impudence   will   call  down  indignation^ 


f4*om  his  brow,  and  discontent  from  his  and  rant  and  rage,  without  the  hoaowr  of 
heart.  Whether  his  clouded  aspect  pro-  admiration,  or  the  advantage  of  success* 
cecds   from   the  pangs  of  reflection,  or  So  much  for   Mr.  Tarleton*s  fat»ye  bio- 


constitutional  habit,  I  do  not  know;  nor 
shall  I  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  occasion. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  judge  unfavourably 
of  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  increased 
the  glory  of  his  country  ;  on  this  ground 
I  am  silent;  but  I  will  never  suffer  him, 
with  impunity,  to  attack  ACTIVE  and 
meritorious  Officers,  and  to  pass  himself 
upon  the  world  as  the  only  hero  of  the 
age.  I  am  no  uncandid  antagonist ;  I 
bend  to  the  unclouded  radiancy  of  truth  ; 
I  prefer  to  see  the  sea  in  a  calm,  and  I 
siuppress  the  storms  which  the  vice  and 
insolence  of  such  men  as  the  General 
raise  in  my  mind.  Had  the  early  friends 
of  Mr.  Tarleton  acted  with  the  spirit  and 
candour  of  his  present  antagonist,  he 
would  nev.er  have  merited  such  animad- 
rersions  as  these.  On  his  return  from 
America,  the  poison  of  flattery  conta- 
minated every  good  propensity  of  his 
soul ;  and  it  destroyed  that  diffidence 
which  throws  a  soft  and  winning  grace 
over  all  actions  done  under  its  influence. 
To  the  want  of  this  interesting  quality  is 


graphers,  and  for  the  insolent  enemy  of 
the  family  of  Pitt..  And  I  now,  m  this 
candid  and  public  manner,  anfto»sxce^ 
'*  that  1  shall  hurl  the  dart,  iviih  no 
feeble  ann*\  at  all  times,  and  against  all 
persons,  who  invade,  not  <m  individvai^ 
but  a  house,  which  I  consider  the  par* 
ticular  glory  of  this  empire,  and  the  pe* 
culiar  pride  of  the  huii»n  race.  Tha 
House  exists  no  more,  it  is  true  ;theoiil|^ 
remaining  branch  has  i^tired  from  pali* 
tical  life  ;  but  it  shall  nevertheless,  be  my 
duty  to  correct  the  outrages  of  insanity^ 
and  I  shall  describe  the  Mosmment  ©f  Ms 
House  in  this  Register,  and  that  MO^, 
NUMENT  shall  be  consulted  hereafiier^ 
both  as  a  subject  of  sorrow,  and  as  a 
source  of  truth  and  virtue.  When  m 
the  midst  of  an  immense  waste,  whea 
surrounded  by  the  mora)  devastation 
which  the  Opposition  are  endeaTO^riag 
to  promote,  then  will  we  seek  that  MO- 
NUMENT as  a  refuge,  and  ask  pardosi  of 
God  for  having  suffered  a  fvjction,  at  varS^ 
ous  periods,  to  insult  a  family  which  wai| 
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b-y  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  using 
the  language  of  prophecy,  and  that  the 
prediction  should,  in  part,  be  accom- 
plished before  the  revolution  of  a  se- 
venth day  ! — Kedhead  Yorke,  that  per- 
fidious knave,  that  incorrigible  fooL  who 
arrested  the  hand  of  public  energy  with 
the  cry  of  reform,  some  dozen  years  ago, 
and  who  was  dragooned  into  a  venera- 
tion  for  the  Consitinition,  both  by  the 
execution  of  the  lawi^,  and  the  indignant 
hootings  of  an  insulted  populace;  that 
wild  beast  of  politics,  so  long  confined  in 
the  cage  of  civilization,  and  fed  with  the 
spoon  of  public  munificerice,  has  at 
leugth  broken  from  his  prison-house,  and 
become  the  ;<zcA:a// of  ti)at  lion  he  had 
been  hunting,  for  the  l^st  seven  years  of 
his  life,  with  a  ferocity  and  rage  worthy 
the  capacity  of  an  unlettered  brute. — In 
fewer  words,  Mr.  Redhead  has,  once  more, 
apostatised,  and  has  filled  his  last  sixteen 
pages  with  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Perry,  and 
with  a  valedictory  address  to  INIinisters, 
copied  from  a  farewell  oration  delivered 
by  Anthony  Pasquin,btfore  the  ELECT  of 
St.  George's  Fields !  From  this  valedic- 
tion we  are,  in  future,  to  expect  nothing 
but  the  crv  of  reform  from  this  eman- 
cipated  slave;  and  that  he  will,  hence- 
forward, be,  to  Government,  what  the 
reptile  was  to  the  countryman,  who  re- 
stored it  to  life,  by  the  attentions  of  hu- 
manity and  the  glow  of  his  fire-side  \ 
Thus  has  Mr.  Redhead  proved  the  jus- 
tice of  Albion':*  assertions ;  and,  it  is  fear- 
ed, from  the  praises  which  Cobbett  now 
bestows  upon  the  Post  and  another  Mi- 
nisterial paper,  that  government 
WILL,  INDEED,  FIND,  TO  THEIR  COST, 
THAT  THEY  "  HAVE  BUT  FEW  LITE- 
RARY FRIENDS,  AND  THAT  THOSE 
FEW  HAVE  A  STRONG  DISPOSITION  TO 
APOSTATISE,    TO    BECOME    NEUTRAL, 

OR  TO  retire!"— It  cannot  be  under- 
stood that  such  a  man  as  Albion  is  an  ene- 
my to  reform,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
But  he  has  frequently  asserted  that, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  foreign  wars, 
and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  man- 
kind at  large,  it  is  contemptible  in  us  to 
attend  to  the  repairs  of  the  charnel- 
houses  of  the  State.  None  but  madmen, 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  city,  would 
be  occupied  m  placing  before  their  hou- 
ses the  scaifold  for  improvement;  or, 
during  the  incendiary  of  the  ground  floor, 
would  be  arranging  the  furniture  of  the 
attic  stoiy  i — If  we  take  a  just  aud  dis- 


the  ornament  of  human  nature  and  to 
dJs|)arage  every  great  act ;  that  has  dig- 
tingni.-hed  the  legislacuieybr  the  last  fif- 
ty years  !  When  posterity  reads  the  list 
of  (»ur  injured  characters,  what  kind  of 
ancestors  will  they  conceive  they  possess- 
ed .'*  Two  individuals  of  this  family,  the 
lather  and  the  younger  son,  formed  to 
unite  aristocracy  and  the  people  ;  with 
the  manners  of  a  court  and  the  princi- 
ples of  patriots;  with  the  flame  of  liber- 
ty and  the  love  of  order;  unassailable  to 
the  approaches  of  tyranny,  they  annexed 
to  the  love  of  freedom,  a  veneration  for 
constituted  authority,  and  cast  on  the 
crowd,  that  followed  them,  the  gracious 
lit;ht  of  their  own  accomplishments  ; — 
for  years  they  presided  over  the  state, 
iuid  had  those  two  prime  Ministers  sur- 
vived to  times  of  peace,  they  would  have 
accomplished  that  reformation  in  silence, 
vhich.the  Opposition  seem  prepared  to 
^fioct  in  clamour  and  in  blood  !  What  in- 
fatuation !  Disgusted  with  such  enormi- 
ty, Und  til]  bufl'ering  for  the  delusion 
cdl'my  countrymen,  I  hasten  to  conclude 
this  ^stricture — and,  in  the  w'Ords  of  its 
in!>ultcd advocate — "  O  my  Country*!'' 

Mar^h  14, 1810.  Albion. 


SibHEAD   yORKE,  AND  HTS^*  WEEK- 
LY PO  LIT  iCAL  REVIEW!'* 

'  Redhead  Yorke.— When  Albion 
a«»erted,  in  the  Register  of  last  Wednes- 
clay,  ihat  "  Government  has  but  few  li- 
terary friends,  and  there  is  a  strong  dis- 
pfusirion  in  those  few  to  apostatise,  to 
become  neutral,  or  to  retire,''  he  proba- 

*  It  will  be  seen  }>y  AlhiooV  former  Strktiireis 
t»at  ihe  anticipated'  the  debate  on  the  Spanish 
jitio  Potiu;,'uesc  question,  arid  that  he  has  touch- 
ej?5o;i  every  important  subject  that  has  occupi- 
t-d  the  House.  He  trusts  that  Lord  Cochrane 
will  benefit  by  the  humane  admonition  of  Sir 
William  Scott.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  him 
ti)  know,  \v}iat  has  become  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ward,  Lord  Porcbester,  and  Lord  Milton  ?  They 
remind  him  of  single-speech  Kamilton.  What ! 
have  they  a^ain  gone  into  training  for  debate? 
IjiJnst  tliey  impiove  their  talents  in  shrouded  ob- 
spurity  before  they  blaze  upon  the  world  in  the 
radiance  of  their  virgin  light  ?  Modern  Prome- 
theUses  f  they  must  cullect  lie  from  the  vapou;- 
«>f  hog^s,  before  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  that 
keininous  infusion  which  constituted  the  ma- 
liguai|fcy;of  iheir  charges  figainst  Ministers.  In- 
nocent incendiariep — tjjcy  are  pitied  and  forgiven. 
l^ut  why  will  they  not  apply  to  the  Times,  the 
Statesman,  or  the  Examiner  for  a  speech  ?  They 
y*!H  know  that  ii»  Opposition  oration  can  a{ 
i^  time  be  purchased  at  such  places,  for  thv 
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passionate  view  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  find,  that  it  operates  ac- 
cording   to    the    existing    predicament. 
And,  when  reform  is  resorted  to,  it  must 
originate  with  the  heads,  and  not  with 
the  refuse  of  society.     The  Euchrasis  of 
policy,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  this  principle.     Reform 
in  this  countiy  has  ever  originated  with 
the  aristocracy,  or  with  the  Mree  estates; 
not  with  the  Redheads  and  Cobbetts  of 
former  times!     The  Magna  Charta;  the 
independence  of  the  judges;  the  para- 
mount verdict  of  the  juries;  the  abolition 
of  feudality  and    slavery  have  all  been 
the   acts  of  Aristocracy   OR   GOVERN- 
MENT, (mark  this  reader,)  in  other  na- 
tions, as  well  as  in  our  own.     Whenever 
the  people  assumed,  momentarily,  from 
the  instigation  of  a  licentious   press,  a 
sudden  authority,  they  have  been  as  sud- 
denly obliged  to  cede  it  hack  again,  and 
to  prefer  despotism    to   anarchy. 
Reader!    are   you  acquainted  with   the 
history  of  France  since  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI.  or  since  the  commencement 
of  Gallic  reform  ?  The  history  of  France, 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  the  history 
of  this  country  in  particular,  bears  many 
pages   of    evidence   to    corroborate   the 
above  assertions.     Again,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Redhead's  valedictory  eloquence, 
expressed  in  his  last  insurrectory  Review, 
it  is  urged,  that  the  index  of  perfection 
in  civil   power  points  ever  to  a  modified 
liberty  of  the  press:    If  human  reason 
has  full  liberty  to  operate  inquisitively, 
and  instructively,  on  all  subjects  which 
concern  human  happiness,   to   produce 
tfaought,  and  passion  alone  is  restrained 
from  iiiflammatory  and  insidious  decla- 
mation to  produce  action,  the  grand  de- 
sideratum of  social  organization  is  ob- 
tained.    If  the  liberty  of  reason,  then,  is 
assured,  it  is  asked,  what  can  this  Red- 
head wish  for  more }     What  avails  the 
liberty  of  will  to  change  his  political, 
with  the  same  freedom  that  he  changes 
his  individual  condition  9  He  would  in- 
volve both  in  a  similar  destiny,  personal 
disease  and  political  disorder  of  mind. 
The  truth  is,  though  delicacy  has  hither- 
to concealed  it,  that  Redhead  must  la- 
bour under  visitations  of  this  nature.     A 
person  of  sound  body  and  intellect  coiald 
never  have  sent  into  the  world  so  rotten 
an  oifspring  as  is  laid  up  in  his  last  sheets. 
Every  healthy  man  knows,  that  papers, 
recommending  democratic  governments, 
confine  the  deliberation  of  judgment,  and 


force  it  to  perpetual  decision  in  the  flue-, 
luating  scenes  of  amadning  policy.  Mo- 
ral truth  demands  for  its  matrix  the  sta-^ 
bility  of  a  modified  press;  that  is,  a  press 
so  modified,  that  it  can  never  be  licen- 
tious.     Judgment,   directed    by    such   a 
press,  is  then  at  leisure  to  range  in  the 
wide  maze  of  useful  speculation,  to  dis- 
cover the  more  general  relations  of  things 
in  existence,   and  thereby,   meliorating 
the  moral  temperament  or  reason  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  renders  it 
a  solid  foundation  to  bear  any  superstruc- 
ture of  improving   policy.      These  are 
Albion's  opinions  as  nearly  as  possible. 
They  are,   indeed,   expressed   with  less 
grace  than  what  should  be  natural  to  hig 
expression,  but  the  writer  of  this  article, 
be  he  who  he  may,  conceives  that  the, 
nation  may  receive  more  benefit  from 
the    display    of     moral     and     political 
"  truths/*  than  from  the  tangetical  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Redhead,  the  coliisive  sa- 
tellites which    illuminate   the    orbit   of 
Cobbett,  or  the  opaque  bodies  that  have 
revolved  in  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Perry,  du- 
ring the  term  of  thirty-three  years,  or 
17,344,800  minutes,  or  tliereabout,  (the 
writer  is  no  mathematician)  and  which 
Mr.  Perry*  so  accurately  calculated  for 
the  Attorney-General,  a  gentleman  whose 
"  croum-luw  logic'*   has   given   such  of- 
fence to  the  fastidious  Mr.  Redhead,  and 
ail  other  persons  who  wish  TO  PROSTI- 
TUTE THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS  J 


*  The  Editor,  in  consequence  of  Ihe  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mr.  Perry,  in  this  article, 
has  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  that 
gentleman*!  independence,  which  he  b^s  lon^ 
wished  to  meet  with,  and  which  is  truly  conge- 
nial \vith  his  Own  feeling*      Howeirer  he  may 
hate  differed,  during  a  series  of  years,  from  the 
political  sentiments  of  the  Morning  Chronide,  he 
has  always  admired  its  political    ntea^rity-y    and, 
without  wishing  tucast  the  slightest  imputatiua 
upon  any  other  journal,  he  cannot  but  cougia- 
tulate  Mr.  Perry  on  the  knowledge,  that  his  pa- 
per is  the  only  established  one,  of  the  dail ,  kind, 
which  has  not,  at  some  period  since  its  coti)- 
mencement,  infamously  deserted  its  ori- 
ginal patrons!  When  such  atlacUuient  has 
been  evinced,  even  under  tlie  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, the  man  whose  tirmness  has  proved 
eq«al  to  it,  cannot  hut  be  respected,  even  by 
those  who   may  dissent   from  those  particular 
principles  which  he  may  have  always  thought 
proper  t«  advocate.     The  Morning  Chronicle  is 
certainly  not  merely  the  best  conducted^  but  the 
most  independent  daily  newspaper  in  London ! 
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SIR  R,  J.  STRACHAlSrS  NARRA- 
TIVE. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EARL  OF 
CHATHAM'S  STATEMENT  OF  HIS 
PROCEEDINGS,  DATED  OCTOBER  15, 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  KING,  FEB.  H. 


No.  I — Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  R.  J.  Strachan  to  t/.  W. 
Croker,  Esq.  on  Lord  Chatham's  ha- 
ving produced  a  private  Note  of  the 
Rear-AdmiraVs  respecting  Provisions, 

London,  Feb.  28,  1810. 

Sir,— I  understand  that  Lord  Chat- 
liam  last  night  produced  a  private  note 
of  mine,  under  date  the  27th  of  August, 
«n  the  subject  of  provisions  and  other 
matters,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  allusion  to  provisions  in  that 
note  was  in  consequence  of  an  error  in 
the  statement  which  was  given  to  me, 
"Ik-om  the  principal  agent  of  transports, 
respecting  the  provisions  of  the  army ; 
but  it  was  immediately  corrected,  and,  I 
think,  [I  am  not  certain],  subsequently 
reported  to  their  Lordships. 

I  mention  this  that  their  Lordships 
may  be  cor>vinced  of  my  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent any  improper  impression  in  re- 
gar(Ltd  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
^rmy. 

The  observations  which  I  made  in  that 
note,  to  meet  the  feelings  of  his  Lord- 
ship, on  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
on  bis  expectation  of  success,  appear 
to  me  unimportant;  the  thing  was  de- 
cided upon ;  it  ^as  not  a  moment  to 
analyse  the  principles  of  that  decision, 
and  my  public  letters,  arid  examination 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Housp  of  Commons, 
will,  I  trust,  have  explained  my  senti- 
ments and  decision  up  this  subject. 

I  hav§  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very 
humble  servant. 

(Signed)        Rd.  J.  Strachan. 
John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.  &c,  &c.  &c. 

Admiralty. 
No. 2. — Copt/  of  a  let fer  from  Rear- Ad- 
miral SirR.  J.  Strachan  to  J.  W.  Cro- 

leer,  Esq^  respecting  the  statement  of 

the  Earl  of  Chatham . 

London,  March  5.  1810. 

Sir, — I  when  I  solicited  .ray  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. to  pro- 
cure for  me  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
statement  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  the  late 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  I  made  that 
veqnest  in  the  hope  that  I  should  be 
peraiitted,  after  examining  the  subject 


of  that  paper,  to  submit  to  their  Lord- 
ships' consideration  such  observations  as 
might  arise  from  it ;  and  I  have  now  to 
request  that  you  will  convey  to  their 
Lordships  my  thanks  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  paper,  and  at  the  same  time 
solicit  their  attention  to  the  observations 
upon  it  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
inclose. 

Feeling  perfectly  conscious  that  every 
exertion  had  been  made  by  me  in  for- 
warding the  objects  of  the  Expedition, 
and  that  no  blame  could  be  justly  impu- 
ted to  myself  or  the  navy,  I  could  not 
possibly  suspect  that  Lord  Chatham,  to 
the  irregularity  of  presenting  immediate*- 
ly  to  his  Majesty  such  a  paper  as  that 
which  I  have  received,  had  added  the 
impropriety  (to  use  no  stronger  term)  of 
endeavouring  to  exculpate  hijnself  by 
private  insinuations  against  the  conduct 
of  others. 

Every  Officer  has  a  just  right,  and 
where  he  really  believes  failure  to  have 
arisen  from  the  misconduct  or  negligence 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associa- 
ted in  a  joint  command,  is  in  duty  bound, 
in  many  cases,  to  state  his  opinion  offi- 
cially to  the  Government. 

It  is  then  for  his  Majesty  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  instituting 
any  inquiry  upon  the  gubject;  but  to  as- 
sume the  privilege  of  conveying  private 
insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
from  whose  knowledge  they  are  studi- 
ously concealed,  must  prove  utterly  de- 
structive of  all  mutual  confidence  in  joint 
operations  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Their  Lordships  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
imputations,  that  the  delays  originated 
with  myself,  or  with  any  others  in  the 
naval  service,  or  whether,  during  my 
command  on  the  late  Expedition,  any 
proceeding  on  my  part  has  in  any 
respect  justified  the  line  of  conduct  which 
Lord  Chatham  has  thought  fit  to  adopt 
towards  me. 

Upon  this  subject,  that  I  may  not  in* 
terrupt  my  observations  upon  his  Lord- 
ship^s  Statement,  I  will  now  advert  to  my 
letter  to  the  27th  of  August. 

That  letter  was  an  official  one;  I  have 
already  expressed  my  regret  that  it  was 
so  inadvertently  worded,  as  to  excite  any 
suspicion  of  my  imputing  blame  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  on  the 
ground  of  his  then  determining  to  aban- 
don any  further  attempt  in  the  Scheldt. 

I  was  not  aware  that  any  expressions 
which  I  might  have  considered  myself 
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1 5th  October,  1809;  presented  to  the 
King  the  lith  February,  \^\0, 
Upon  the  first  point  lo  wtiich  Lord 
Chatham  in  bis  Narrative  has  called  his 
Majesty's  attention,  namely,  "the  ground 
upon  which,  after  the  army  was  at  length 
assembled  near  Bathz,  a  landing  in  pro- 
secution of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  not  deemed  advisable/'  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  make  any 
observation,  because  the  reasons  which 
are  said  to  have  rendered  it  **  clear  and 
evident,  that  no  further  operations  could 
at  that  time  be  undertaken  with  any 
prospect  of  success,'*  were  such  as  I  was 
not  competent  to  appreciate,  and  there* 
fore  did  not  presume  to  discuRS. 

Not  being  aware,  from  my  own  obser- 
vations, that  further  success  was  unat- 
tainable, I  ventured  to  offer  the  fulleit 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  naval 
armament  under  my  command  in  any 
ulterior  measures  which  might  be  deem- 
advisable;  and  I  trust  that  in  making 
^present  it  to  be  moreof  a  military  thanJ  this  offer  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  have 


justified  in  using  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying my  sentiments  to  their  Lordships, 
would  have  been  given  to  the  world,  if 
they  should  have  been  thought  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  forces. 

In  my  letter  to  Lord  Chatham  of  the 
26th  of  August  (inclosure  to  No.  29  Ad- 
miralty Papers,  3.)  I  offered  the  fullest 
co-operation  of  the  navy  in  any  further 
attempt  in  the  Scheldt,  and  therefore! 
thougfit  myself  bound  to  stat«,  in  my  of- 
ficial letter,  that  I  had  made  such  offer; 
andl  I  was  of  opinion,  as  I  have  since  ex- 
plained in  my  evidence,  that  it  would 
have  been  advisable  to  have  attacked 
forts  Lillo  and  Leifkenshoeik. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  this  offered  a 
chance  of  opening  some  further  field  of 
enterprise  for  the  navy,  or  at  all  events 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  or  of  any  considera- 
ble part  of  it,  was  indeed  practicable ; 
but   in  expressing  my  wish,  I  meant  to 


a  naval  question,  and  I  never  presumed 
to  set  my  opinion  upon  that  subject 
against  the  professional  opinion  of  the 
army,  still  less  to  impute  any  miscon- 
duct or  blame,  as  attaching  to  their  de- 
termination that  such  an  attack  was  not 
advisable. 

When  all  these  circumstances,  their 
publicity,  and  my  readiness  at  all  times 
to  do  justice  in  this  respect  to  the  army, 
are  considered,  I  cannot  think  that  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  general  expres- 
sion in  a  public  official  letter  could  even 
palliate,  much  less  justify,  the  secret  at- 
tack which  has  been  made  upon  my  cha- 
racter and  conduct. 

With  these  general  observations  I  sub- 
mit to  their  Lordships  that  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  answer  direct  charges  than 
indirect  insinuations,  and,  I  trust,  they 
will  therefore  excuse  my  troubling  them 
at  a  greater  length  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  thought  necessary. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)         Rd.  J.  Strachan. 

John  Wilson  Croker,Esq.  &c.   &c,   &c. 
Admiralty. 

jVb.  3.— -From  Rear^ Admiral  Sir  R.  J. 

Strachan;  containing  his  Observations 

on  the  Statement  of  the  Earl  of  Chat' 

natn* 

London,  5th  March,  1810. 
Observations  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham's 

Statement  of  his  Proceedings ;  dated 


been  guided  by  a  too  forward  and  indis- 
creet zeal,  rather  than  by  a  due  sense  of 
my  professional  duty. 

Upon  the  second  point,  namely,  "  WJiy 
the  army  was  not  sooner  assembled  at 
Bathz  to  commence  further  operations,**  I 
feel  confident  that  I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  assertion  in  Lord  Chatham's  State- 
ment, that  the  delay  did  in  no  shape  rest 
with  me,  or  depend  upon  any  arrange* 
ments  in  which  the  navy  was  exclusive* 
ly  concerned,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
every  facility  was  aiforded  by  the  navy 
towards  accelerating  the  movement  of 
the  army,  and  every  exertion  used  by  all 
those  under  my  command  in  the  various 
and  complicated  services  entrusted  to 
them. 

I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascer* 
tain  the  foundation  upon  which  the  as- 
sertion rests,  that  it "  was  distincly  agree- 
ed  upon  that  a  vigorous  attack  by  the 
navy  upon  the  sea  front  should  be  made 
at  the  same  time  that  the  troops,  after 
effecting  their  landing,  advanced  to  in- 
vest Flushing;  it  being  hoped,  that  by  a 
powerful  co-operation  from  the  sea  at  the 
moment  the  troops  presented  themselves 
before  the  place,  the  labour  and  delay  of 
a  regular  siege  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed." I  cannot  find  any  instructions,  or- 
ders, letters  or  communications,  either 
previous  to  our  departure  from  the  Downs 
or  subsequent,aliucling  to  any  such  agree- 
ment^ and  can  have  n^diificulty^not  mertf* 
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ly  in  asserting  that  no  such  agreement 
was  made,  but  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
any  such  agreement  could  have  been 
made. 

^  It  certainly  was  in  contemplation,  if 
the  enemy's  fleet  had  remained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  more  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Flushing,  to  have  push- 
ed a  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  into  the 
Scheldt  to  attack  them,  and  a  squadron 
for  that  purpose  among  other  objects  was 
ready  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Gardner. 
With  that  squadron  I  intended  to  have 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  if  it  had  not  retreated  up  the  river 
before  the  armament  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Zealand. 

It  was  also  in  my  contemplation,  by 
means  of  that  squadron,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  in  any  attack  upon  Flush 
ing,  wherein  the  assistance  of  the  navy 
should  be  thought  desirable.  Thi"^  is 
proved  by  my  orders  to  Lord  Garrlncrof 
the  16th  and  20th  of  July;  but  it  is  so 
far  from  being  true  that  this  vi«w  of 
mine  was  the  result  of  any  agreement 
preconcerted  with  Lord  Chatham,  as  the 
the  Statement  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
first  spontaneous  otler  of  co-opeia- 
tion  on  my  part  was  passed  by  without 
any  immediate  notice  by  his  Lordship. 
This  cfJer  was  contained  in  my  letter  of 
the  8th  of  Avigust,  to  which  I  shall  short- 
ly have  occasion  to  allude. 

For  particulars  of  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  actually  afforded  by  the 
navy  in  the  commencement  of  our  ope- 
rations, I  may  refer  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  Lord  Chatham's  dispatch  of  2d  Au- 
gust (No.  I.  Military  Letter  B.) 

In  answer  to  the  imputation  of  mis- 
conduct thrown  upon  me  for  not  having 
realized  the  hope,  ^' that  by  a  powerful 
co-operation  from  the  sea  at  the  moment 
the  troops  presented  themselves  before 
the  place,  the  labour  and  delay  of  a  re- 
gular siege  might  have  been  avoided," 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  state,  that  such  a 
hope  must  appear  very  chimerical,  except 
upon  one  or  two  suppositions.  If  the 
Commander  in  Chi<,'f,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  works  of  Flushing  on  the  land- 
side  were  either  too  weak  or  too  exten- 
sive, or  manned  by  a  garrison  too  ina- 
dequate to  resist  a  sudden  and  general 
assault,  had  proposed  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack from  the  line-of-battle  ships,  our 
fire  miprht  certainly  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  such  a  project ;  but  an  en- 
terprise so  desperate   as   thi-^,  under  the 


well  ascertains  J  circumstances  of  the 
fortress  and  t^^arri^on,  can  never  have 
been  for  a  moment  in  contemplation. 

If  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  to  his 
army  the  labour  and  delay  of  a  regular 
siege,  the  Commander  in  Chief  had  wish- 
ed to  make  his  attack  on  the  sea  front,  to 
embark  the  assailing  army  in  the  boats  of 
the  fleet,  and  to  land  them  under  the 
protection  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  I 
need  only  say  that  I  was  perfectly  ready 
to  share  the  hazards  of  such  an  attack, 
and  that  the  ships  were  prepared  for  the 
service.  (Vide  Lord  Gardner's  instruc- 
tions, supplement  to  No.  3,  about  stern 
anchor.)  It  could  not  be  for  me  to  sug- 
gest such  a  measure,  which,  of  course, 
must  originate  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  whom,  however,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  state  in  my  letter  of  the  8th 
of  August  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  page 
160)  my  readiness  to  *♦  act  under  a  pre- 
"  vious  concert  for  co-operation  with  the 
''  army  in  such  a  plan  of  attack  as  might 
"  accelerae  the  surrender  of  Flushing," 

But  such  a  proposal,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  not  made  to  me  ;  from  whence  I  must 
conclude,  that  it  was  not  thought  to  ofter 
any  rational  prospect  of  adequate  advan- 
tag<i.  A  concerted  and  combined  attack, 
it  should  seem,  was  thought  hopeless,  un- 
til the  land  batteries  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  act;  but  that  a  *' vigorous  at- 
"  tack  by  the  navy  upon  the  sea  front,  an 
"  attack  undertaken  at  the  moment  the 
''  troops  presented  themselves  before  the 
"place,"  would  have  afli^rded  reasonable 
grounds  of  hope;  although  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  case  the  enemy,  after  dimply 
shutting  their  gates  against  the  army, 
whose  musquetry,  unassisted  by  great 
guns,  could  have  done  little  mischief  to 
the  garrison,  would  have  directed  their 
whole  fire  against  us,  and  having  crippled 
a  part  of  our  fleet,  could  have  been  still 
able  to  impose  upon  our  troops  the  labour 
and  delay  of  a  regular  siege, 

I  will  next  advert  to  the  charges  and 
insinuations  in  relation  to  my  conduct,  in 
having  failed,  '*  in  performance  of  an  as- 
surance that  the  whole  of  the  armament 
should  be  at  once  transported  «p  the 
Scheldt,"  in  having  adopted  a  measure 
which,  though  of  great  advantage  as  ap- 
plied to  the  division  intended  for  the  at«  i 
tack  of  Walcheren,  was  not  a  little  at  va-  ° 
riance  with  the  leading  purpose  of  the 
Expedition,  namely,  the  running  with 
the  rijrht  vvinsr,  and  the  advance  of  the 
army  at  once  up  the  Scheldt. 

These    observations  are  accompatvied 
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with  a  Cental  that  even  this  change  in  the 
destination  of  part  of  the  fleet  from  the 
West  to  the  East  Scheldt,  **  would  have 
delayed  the  advance  more  than  three  or 
four  days  ;*'  a  remark  in  vvhich  I  entire- 
ly concur  with  Lord  Chatham,  though  on 
grounds  very  different  from  those  assumed 
in  the  statement. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  case  I  must  re* 
cur  shortly  to  the  original  discussions  and 
plans  relating  to  the  Expedition,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  arrived  at 
Walcheren. 

It  had  been  at  one  time  proposed  before 
we  quitted  London  to  land  the  whole  army 
in  Tholen  and  South  Beveland,  as  pte 
:?enting  fewer  difficulties  than  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt,  which  wnderthe  most 
favourable  circumstances,  must  always 
be  liable  to  various  contingencies.  This 
•  proposal  was,  I  understand,  a  good  deal 
discussed,  and  on  this  point  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  my  instructions  to 
Sir  R.  Keates,  where  he  was  directed  to 
give  every  assistance  in  the  transporting 
the  troops  to  South  Beveland  and  Tho- 
len. 

Another  plan   had  been   proposed  of 

disembarking   in  the  Slough,   marching 

across  South  Beveland,  embarking  agnin 

"at  Bathz,  and  landing  at  Santfliet.  (Min. 

Eat.  page  197.)  '     4  ; 

This  plan  appeared  to  be  approved  by 
many  good  judges  of  military  operations, 
"for  one  proof  of  which  I  may  refer  to  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  page  197. 

The  third  plan  which  was  suggested  as 

'preferable   to   either  of  the  former,  pro- 

^vided  we  met  with  no  obstacles,  was   to 

proceed   directly  up  the  West  Scheldt, 

and  this   (see  Mem.  Min.  J^v.)  was  wlti- 

'mately  adopted,  because,  by  keeping  the 

.troops  in  the  transports,   it  promised  to 

'  ^preserve  them   in  a  more  efficient  state 

Until  their  immediate  service  should  be 

called  for.     To    this    arrangement    the 

command  of  the   Wleling   passage  was 

"thought  to  be  necessary,  for  vvhich  reason 

fL   respectable  force  was  destined  to  oc- 

""cupy  Cadsand. 

Speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  attack 
'on  Cadsand,  Lori  Chatham  says,  "  in 
the  first  place  the  beach  was  so  exposed, 
that  in  blowing  weather  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  land."  Secondly,  *'  from 
what  cause  I  know  not),  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley's  division  could  not  be  taken  up 
in  the  first  instance  high  enough  to  at- 
tack the  Breskens  battery,  the  only  one 
from  its  situation  of  much  importance.^^ 
Lastly,  his   Lordship   says^  Commodore 


Owen  appears  to  have  experienced  great 
disappointment  in  not  having  the  support 
of  Lord  Gardner's  fleet  and  his  boats.'* 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer,  in 
a  very  few  words,  the  preceding  insmu- 
ations.  I  confess  that  I  was  aware  of 
the  importance  of  Cadsand  before  we 
sailed  from  England ;  Lord  Chatham, 
from  being  impressed  with  thei  same  idea, 
was  induced  to  send  over  an  engineer, 
(Captain  Paisley)  to  report  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  effecting  a  landing  on  the 
beach.  The  same  engineer,  in  his  evi- 
dence, (page  87,  Min.  Ev.),  and  speak- 
ing of  the  time  to  which  Lord  Chatham 
alludes,  when  he  says,  '*(the  beach  was 
so  exposed,  &c.)"  answers,  "  \i  appears 
to  me  there  was  no  difficulty  in  land«i 
ino-  unless  what  misrht  arise  from  the 
enemy  having  a  greater  force  than  we 
could  oppose  to  themin  the  first  instat^ce; 
of  the  enemy's  force  I  am  not  a  judge." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Breskens  bat* 
tery  had  occurred  to  any  person  until  I 
stated  in  the  printed  secret  circular  me- 
morandum, "  that  the  first  thing  the  ene- 
my ought  to  do  would  be  to  erect  a  mortar 
and  furnace  battery  at  Breskens,  &c."  I 
never  heard  a  wish  on  the  subject  of 
passing  the  Breskens  battery,  and  I  do 
think  if  it  had  been  represented  to  me  as 
so  extremely  strong,  I  should  have  urged 
the  propriety  of  landmg  below  it,  and 
taking  it  in  rever«e,  in  preference  to  the 
risk  which  the  troops  in  transports  would 
be  subjected  to  by  passing  it.  The  En- 
gineer, in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  page 
86,  says,  *'  the  batteries  appeared  to  me 
to  have  very  little  strength,  the  batteries 
appeared  to  me  to  be  open  batteries." 

I  refer  to  these  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
merely  as  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  statement. 

I  selected  Commodore  Owen,  an  officer 
of  great  intelligence  and  professional 
tallent,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  Marquis  of  Huntley ;  1  gave 
him  every  latitude  of  dibcretion;  the 
Quarter-Master-General  sent  Lord  Hunt- 
ley a  copy  of  the  Commodore's  instruc- 
tions; and  I  apprehend  there  is  no  posi- 
tion or  part  of  the  beach  between  Sluys 
and  the  Ghent  canal,  on  which  he  would 
not  have  attempted  to  effect  a  landmg.  if 
any  proposition  or  request  had  been  made 
by  Lord  Huntley  to  thatetiect. 

I  only  require  on  this  point  that  a  dis- 
passionate attention  should  be  paid  to  my 
orders,  that  my  letter  of  the  20ih  July  to 
Lord  Gardner,  accompanied  with  that  of 
the  lOth,  should  be  read  with  attention. 
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and  that  a  references  hould  be  made  to  the 
evidence  of  Commodore  Owen  and  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  which  I  think  will 
unequivocally  prove,  that  no  application 
was  ever  made  to  me  for  a  proportion  of 
boats  beyond  what  was  carried  by  Com- 
modore Owen's  squadron. 

Our  original  determination  of  landing 
in  Zourland  Bay  was  laid  aside,  in  conse- 
quence of  intelligence  received  at  Deal 
of  the  preparation  of  the  enemy  on  that 
part  of  the  coast,  and  a  memoir  was 
drawn  up  on  this  subject,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  approved  of  by  both  ;  and 
it  was  consequently  determined  to  land 
on  Dombargh  Beach  ;  but  on  our  arrival 
at  Walcheren,  the  surf  was  found  to  be 
so  heavy  on  Domburgh  Beach,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  strong  westerly  wind,  that 
landing  there  was  impossible  ;  it  became 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Roompot  and  Veergat ;  and 
the  constant  succession  of  gales  for  many 
days  after  our  arrival,  made  it  impossible, 
independently  of  other  obstacles,  to  recur 
to  the  original  intention  of  entering  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 

Upon  the  change  in  our  measures, 
which  was  thus  forced  upon  us  by  the  un- 
toward state  of  the  weather,  I  must  here 
begleave  to  oft'er  arery  few  remarks.  It 
is  admitted  by  Lord  Chatham  to  have 
been  in  some  respects  advantageous,  by 
placing  the  transports  and  small  craft  in 
*  place  of  security,  and  by  facilitating 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  on  the 
Bree  Sand. 

His  Lordship  further  states,  that  by 
this  change  of  the  destination  of  the  fleet 
the  occupation  of  Cadsand  became  unne- 
cessary, andthat  if  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished, it  would  have  occasioned  a 
very  convenient  separation  of  our  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  change  of  desti- 
nation necessarily  tended  to  produce  some 
<]».1ay  in  the  naval  operations,  by  forcing 
us  tT>  proceed  by  a  circuitous  instead  of 
a  direct  navigation;  but  the  main  ques- 
tion is,  liow  far  it  necessarily  tended 
to  retard  the  attainment  of  tlie  ulterior 
objects  of  the  Epedition. 

1  have  already  stated,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  those  objects,  three 
plans  had  b^en  proposed,  the  last  of 
which,  as  I  conceived,  had  been  selected 
as  the  most  advantageous,  only  upon  the 
supposition  of  our  encountering  no  obsta- 
cles to  the  navigation  of  the  whole  fleet 
up  the  West  Scheldt.  Now  the  Wieling 
Channel  had  l?een  rendered  inacccssible 


to   us  by  our  failure  at  Cadsand  ;  and 
consequently  our  expectations,    in    this 
respect,  had    been   wholly   overthrown, 
and  the  ground  of  preference  on  which 
the  third  plan  had  been  adopted  was  in 
course  removed ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the 
impracticability  of  the  first  plan,  which 
proposed  to  carry  the  army  through  the 
East  Scheldt  to  Tholen,  or  that  of  the 
second,  according   to   which  the  troops 
were  to  have  been  landed  on  South  Beve- 
land,  and  to  have  proceeded  to  Bathz, 
could  not  be  materially  affected  by  the 
enemy's  possession  of  Cadsand,  or  at  all 
by  the  circumstance  of  our  fleet  being 
compelled,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Veer  Gat;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  appear  by  the  military  instructions 
to   Sir  John   Hope   (Min.  Ev.  p.  165), 
"  that  the  navigation  of  the  East  Scheldt 
being    little    understood,    and    whether 
there  was  sufficient  depth   of  water  for 
the  transports  and  victuallers  which  roust 
necessarily  attend  this  service,  it  is  now 
fudged  most  Advisable  that  the  operttion 
should   take  place   by  the  Veer   Pass- 


age. 


Now  the  only  imaginable  impediments 
to  the  further  progress  of  our  army  must 
have  been  apprehended,  either  from  a 
military  force  of  the'  enemy  occupying 
South  Beveland,  or  irom  the  French  fleet 
in  the  West  Scheldt^  or  from  the  enemy's 
flotilla  ;  but  the  corps  of<Sir  John  Hope 
became  possessed  of  the  whol)e  of  South 
Beveland  on  the  2nd  of  August.  The^ 
French  fleet  had  retired  beyond  the  boom 
of  Lillo  on  the  1st  of  August,  from  the 
en#my's  flotilla,  which  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  corps  under  Sir  John  Hope 
from  taking  possession  of  Bathz,  or  to 
regain  possession  of  it  before  the  greatef  ■ 
part  of  the  guns,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously spiked,  were  rendered  serviceable, 
and  which,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
British  flotilla,  retired  in  confusion,  and  ne- 
ver afterwards  repassed  the  boom  of  Lil- 
lo, no  opposition  to  the  movements  of 
the  army  could  at  any  time  have  been 
reasonably  apprehended. 

With  respect  to  the  immediate  difficul- 
ties which  may  have  operated  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops  in  South  Beveland,  and  to  their 
subsequent  march  across  that  island,  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Naval  Officers  who  were  employed  in 
the  Slough,  by  which  I  think  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  20,000  men,  and  4000  horses, 
might  have  been  landed  from  the  Slough 
in  48  hours,  (pa.  Mb  M.  E.);  that  cataU 
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ry  and  ordnance  horses  might  easily  per- 
form this  march,  from  the  Slough  to  Bathz, 
in  36  hours,  the  distance  being  from  30 
to  35  miles.  With  regard  to  Artillery, 
it  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Hope  in  answer 
to  a  question  (Min.  Ev.  pa.  173),  as  to 
the  number  of  guns  found  in  Bathz  and 
Waerden,  which  might  have  been  used  for 
the  ulterior  objects,  that  there  were  12  24 
pounders  in  tlje  battery  at  Waerden,  and 
14  or  15  at  Bathz;  all  of  whi«t,  as  the  Ge- 
neral believed,  were  on  travelling  carri- 
ages. I  might  add,  that  the  quantity  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  taken  onthe 
island,  as  appears  by  the  return  in  Jour- 
nal Arnty  Proceedings,  page  19,  was 
such  as  I  should  suppose  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  possible  wants  of  the  army. 

When,  therefore,  Lord  Chatham  con- 
tends in  his  Statement  that  the  second 
point,  namely,  "  why  the  army  was  not 
brought  up  sooner  to  the  destination 
from  whence  all  its  operations  were  to 
commence,  is  purely  a  naval  considera- 
tion,'* his  position  is  certainly  true  in 
words,  but  as  certainly  incorrect  in  its 
implied  meaning.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
army  might  have  marched  to  Bathz  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  it  is  also 
obvious  that  it  could  not  be  conveyed  on 
board  a  fleet  of  400  transports,  besides 
frigates,  sloops,  and  flotilla,  through  a 
very  intricate  channel,  without  some  de- 
lay. 'iRie  difficulty  of  conducting  such 
a  fleet  at  all  through  the  masses  of  such  a 
navigation,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
professional  men;  it  was  very  greatly  in- 
creased by  an  adverse  wind,  blowing  for 
some  time  with  such  violence,  as  to  ren» 
der  the  expedient  of  warping  (the  only 
means  of  proceeding)  totally  impracti- 
cable ;  iuch  obstacles  to  our  progress 
were  onl}'  to  be  overcome  by  great  exer- 
tions and  perseverance,  by  a  considera- 
ble, but  not,  as  I  trust,  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  labour  and  time. 

I  can  only  say,  that  I  made  every  ar- 
rangement, by  appointing  the  most  ac- 
tive officers  to  every  separate  part  of 
each  service,  and  that  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  their  zeal,  activi- 
ty, and  exertion. 

Having  anticipated  many  of  these  dif- 
ficulties, {  attempted,  in  a  conversation 
.with  Lord  Chatham  onthe  1st  of  August, 
to  impress  them  on  his  Lordship's  mind; 
and  I  inferred  from  his  answers,  that  he 
iatended  to  modify  his  plans  in  conse- 
quence, and  to  proceed  by  South  Beve- 
land  instead  of  the  West  Scheldt.  Un- 
der this  persuasion  I  directed  Admiral 


Otway  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet 
employed  before  Walcheren,  that  i 
might  be  at  liberty  to  employ  my  whole 
,attention  in  forwarding  the  diflferent 
preparations  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  army  to  the  destination 
from  whence  its  ulterior  operations  were 
to  commence. 

I  immediately  directed  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  to  proceed  through  thfe  Slough  with 
several  sloops  of  war,  all  the  bombs^ 
gun-brigs,  and  gun-boats,  and  use  every 
exertion  in  getting  the  flotilla  into  the 
West  Scheldt,  that  it  might,  in  the  first 
instance,  co-operate  with  Commodore 
Owen  in  completing  the  naval  blockade 
of  Flushing,  and  to  be  ready  to  proceed 
to  Bathz  at  the  shortest  notice,  whenever 
its  services  should  be  required  th^re,  for 
the  purpoie  of  prosecuting  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  Expedition. 

I  also  instructed  him  to  hasten  as  much 
as  possible  the  progress  of  the  transports 
through  the  Slough. 

The  subsequent  news  of  the  rapid  oc- 
cupation of  South  Beveland  and  of  the 
fort  of  Bathz,  with  a  quantity  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  in  the  other  forts  (v.  Jour- 
nal Aimy  Proceedings,  pa.  15.  Sir  John 
Hope)  adapted  to  our  future  operations; 
and  also  of  the  facility  which  might  be 
afforded  to  our  arrangements  for  crossing* 
to  Sanfliet,  by  a  ford  reported  capable  of 
being  passed  by  some  part  of  the  army, 
further  strengthened  my  opinion  that  the 
landing  in  South  Beveland  with  all  Vhe 
cavalry  and  infantry  would  be  the  only 
means  of  rapidly  approaching  towards 
the  ultip[iate  objects  of  the  Expedition. 

Accordingly,  in  my  interview  with 
Lord  Chatham  on  the  6ih,  I  stated  fully 
the  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter  from 
the  untoward  state  of  the  weather,  and 
from  the  intricacy  of  the  channe4  in 
passing  the  vessels  througii  the  Slough, 
as  also  from  the  difficultie*  made  by  the 
pilots  who  refused  to  take  charge  of  the 
vessels,  or  even  to  carry  ihe'liae-of-battle 
ships  into  the  West  Scheldt  (vide  Lord 
Gardner's  letter). 

The  strong  impression  I  felt  upon  this 
subject  induced  me  to  deviate  from  the 
line  of  conduct  I  have  always  adopted 
in  relation  to  military  matters,  of  not  in- 
terposing any  opinion;  and  I  ventured 
to  propose  to  his  Lordship  to  commence 
the  disembarkation  by  landing  the  caval- 
ry immediately  on  South  Beveland  and 
marching  them  to  Bathz,  which  might 
be  followed  by  all  the  infantry  not  occu- 
pied ia  tke  sie^e  of  Flushing;   statiTig 
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that  much  delay  and  difiTiculty  would 
arise  in  getting  our  numerous  vessels 
and  transports  through  the  Slough;  that 
in  addition  to  the  frigates  which  were  al- 
ready under  orders  to  proceed  into  the 
West  Scheldt,  I  should  be  able  in  a  day 
or  two  to  get  a  suiScient  portion  of 
sloops  and  flotilla,  including  the  trans- 
ports I  ordered  to  be  armed  and  the 
launches  of  the  fleet  to  be  fitted  wi»h 
carronades,  to  increase  the  flotilla 
through  the  Slough  to  send  up  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  army  at  Bathz,  and  such 
a  limited  number  of  transports  as  might 
contain  articles  essential  to  the  first  ad- 
vance of  the  army.  I  also  informed  his 
Lordship  that  every  possible  exeriion 
was  making  to  accomplish  the  passage 
through  the  Slough,  on  the  nature  of 
which  exertions,  being  wholly  technical, 
such  as  buoyin-g  and  anchoring  small 
transports  on  the  side  of  the  shoais  and 
making  arrangements  for  warping  (the 
wind  being  still  adverse),  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell. 

That  Lord  Chatham  fully  understood 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obstacles  to 
our  getting  into  the  West  Scheldt,  which 
I  described,  is  obvious,  from  his  letter  of 
the  7th  of  August  (No.  3.  Military  Pa- 
pers, B.)  written  after  the  interview,  in 
which  I  had  explained  them,  and  ven- 
tured to  propose  the  remedy  of  landing 
the  cavali»y,  8i,c.  on  South  Beveland. 

To  this  letter  I  beg  to  call  the  mo-st 
particular  attention,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  statement  in  that  letter 
with  the  insinuations  which  it  is  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  answer.  It  is  no  less  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  admission,  that 
the  active  enterprise  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  reinforcement  thrown  into  Flushing, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  land  General 
Grosvenor's  division"  with  the  assertion 
in  the  Statement,  that  "  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  only  done  because 
his  Lordship  saw  no  movement  making 
to  push  forward  a  single  vessel  up  the 
West  Scheldt.^' 

Upon  the  justice  of  the  last  observa- 
tion, after  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  us  on  the  6th,  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  with  making  any  comments. 

I  then  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that 
if  the  plan  which  I  had  presumed  to 
sugguest  had  been  adopted,  had  the  ca- 
valr}'  been  landed  on  South  Beveland, 
afld  a  limited  number  of  transports  been 
selected,  that  a  delay  of  only  a  few  days 
would  have  resulted  from  the  adverse  ac- 
cident  which  had  unavoidably  given  a  I 


different  course  to  the  direction  of  our 
operations. 

Lord  Chatham  seemed  to  think  it  ne- 
cessary that  all  the  men  of  war  and 
transports  should  assemble  in  the  Upper 
Scheldt  at  Bathz. 

My  opinions  on  this  subject  I  have  al- 
ready stated.      It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  French  fleet  had  retreated  above 
Lillo,  so  that  the  presence  of  our  line-of- 
battle  ships  in  the  Wc8t  Scheldt  could 
not  be  necessary  until  the  army  should 
have  been  assembled  at  Bath,  and  evert 
then,  unless  it  should  have  been  deemed 
expedient   for   the  army  tp  have  advan- 
ced upon  Antwerp,  utitii  we  should  have 
broken  the  boom  at  Lillo;  I  still  think 
that  not  more  than  four  ships  could  have 
been  required  for  that  purpose.     In  the 
mean  time  our  flotilla  would  have  been  ■ 
amply  sufficient  to  have  protected  the^ 
passage  of  the  army  from  Bathz  to  Sand* 
fliet,  as  I  should  not  have  agreed  to  any- 
proposition  for  crossing  the  army,  unlesi' 
1  had  been  quite  certain  that  1  had  the 
most  ample  means  of  giving  it  the  fullest"' 
protection.     Being,  however,  particular- 
ly anxious  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct 
most  congenial  to  his  Loi*dship*s  wishes, 
and  coHsequeotly  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote a   cordial  co-operation,  I    promi- 
sed every  exertion  in  carrying  hU  inten*^ 
fions  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  on  my  return  from  Lord 
Chatham,  I  continued  my  arrangements 
for  accelerating  the  various  complicated 
objects  which  were  to  be  attended  to. 

The  first  part  of  the  flotilla  which  got 
through  the  Slough,  were  applied  to  the 
cutting  ofl'  the  communication  between 
Cadsand  and  Flushing,  because  his  L©rd- 
ship  had  regretted  (though  without  urg- 
ing it  as  a  subject  of  complaint),  that  sup- 
plies bad  been  so  often  thrown  into 
Flushing.  In  fact,  until  after  the  7th  of 
August,  the  weather  continued  so  bad, 
with  the  wind  at  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  that 
',ve  were  unable  to  interrupt  the  commu- 
nication of  the  enemy,  as  the  only  ves- 
sels by  which  we  could  effect  it  were 
constantly  driven  in  by  the  gales,  and 
could  not  keep  the  sea.  The  wind  which 
was  most  adverse  to  us,  was  most  favour- 
able to  the  enemy,  who  could,  from  Cad- 
sand, run  before  it  into  Flushing,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  interruption. 

On  the  7th  we  were  able,  by  the  wea- 
ther moderating,  to  establish  the  sea 
blockade  of  Flushing,  and  on  the  9th  a 
considerable  body  of  the  flotilla,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  was  car- 
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ried  through  the  Swatch-way  of  the  Ga- 
loot Sand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Slough 
passage,  and  proceeded  to  Bathz,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  11th.  At  the  same 
timea  squadron  of  frigates  passing  Flush- 
ing to  join  this  flotilla,  and  proceeded  on 
the  following  day  up  the  Scheldt. 

With  respect  to  the  line-of-battle 
ships,  great  difficulty  had  occurred  from 
the  objections  of  the  pilots,  but  I  regretted 
this  less,  because  1  had  considered  these 
ships,  if  in  consequence  of  my  ofler  they 
should  be  called  for  by  Lord  Chamam,  as 
applicable  to  the  co-operatiou  in  the  at- 
tack of  the  town.  And  having  placed 
the  different  divisions  of  the  fleet  em- 
ployed in  the  various  services  in  East 
Scheldt,  at  Bathz,  in  the  Slough,  and  in 
the  West  Scheldt,  under  the  command  of 
officersofresponsibility,  with  directions  to 
press  the  passage  of  the  transports 
through  the  Slough,  I  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walcheren  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  vs^ith  Lord  Chatham,  as  I 
conceived  it  my  duty  to  do,  until  he 
should  think  it  right  to  proceed  to  South 
Beveland,  The  ships  of  the  line,  there- 
fore, whose  immediate  presence  at  Baihz 
did  not  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  appear  to  me  at  all  necessary, 
did  not  pass  Flushing  until  the  attack  on 
the  11th.  The  Courageux,  which  ship 
was  intended  to  go  up  the  river  when  the 
frigates  did,  proceeded  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th.  I  detained  the  others,  as 
the  anchorage  at  Bathz  was  very  confin- 
ipd,  and  at  that  time  extremely  crowded; 
but  they  were  only  a  few  miles  lower 
flown,  and  within  reach  of  going  up  in 
one  tide,  whenever  it  should  be  required 
of  them  to  proceed  up  the  river. 
;;.  The  transports  proceeded  up  the  river 
in  different  divisions  as  fast  as  the  difficul- 
ties I  have  stated  could  be  overcome,  and 
inconsequence  of  the  arrangements  made 
and  the  exertions  of  the  officers  employ- 
ed, with  fewer  accidents  than  I  believe 
have  «ver  occurred  to  so  large  a  fleet,  in 
such  a  navigation. 

I  trust  I  have  now  succeeded  in  proving 
the  point  with  which  I  set  out,  namely, 
that  if  the  army  was  not  sooner  assem- 
bled at  Bathz,  the  delay  was  in  no  shape 
imputable  to  my  misconduct  ;  the  parti- 
cular line  of  operations  which  had  been 
suggested  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  forces  and  to  myself,  as  most  likely 
to  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  expedition,  was  departed 
from,  is  notorious  ;  but  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  shew  that  the  failure  of  the  attack 


on  Cadsand  was  not  owing  to  atiy  defect 
in  the  orders  and  instructions  issued  by 
me,  and  it  was  evidently  impossible,  that 
while  Cadsand  and  Flushing  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  1  coukl  carry 
such  a  naval  armament  as  w^as  assembled 
under  my  orders  to  the  point  of  general 
rendezvous.  No  precautions  of  mine 
could  secure  the  fleet  and  army  against 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  or  enable  us,  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  gales,  to  reach,  by 
the  shortest  course,  our  proper  destina- 
tion. 

In  conveying  the  fleet  to  a  secure  place 
of  refuge,  and  one  where  the  disembar^ 
kation  of  tl>e  troops  took  place  with  little 
loss  of  time,  and  without  any  loss  of  lives|,, 
I  trust  I  shall  not  he  accused  either  of  a 
dereliction  of  my  duty,  or  of  any  inatten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  army. 

From  this  period  I  considered  myself 
bound  implicitly  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  With  him 
alone  there  was  an  option  between  9. 
march  of  36  hours  and  a  voyage  of  inde<» 
finite  length.  I  trust  that  it  was  owing 
to  no  defect  of  zeal  on  my  part,  and  f 
am  sure  it  was  owing  to  no  want  of  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  many  excellent 
naval  officers  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
command,  that  the  progress  of  a  fleet 
which  it  was  necessary  to  warp,  or  in  less 
technical  language,  to  haul  by  human  la- 
bour, through  thewindings  of  a  most  in- 
tricate channel,  and  often  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind,  appeared  so  tardy, 
that  Lord  Chatham  "  saw  no  movement 
making  to  push  forward  a  single  vessel  to 
the  We«t  Scheldt.''  The  exertions  of  the 
naval  officers  and  men  were  not  rendered 
less  irksome  by  the  persuasion  that  the 
labour  which,  though  incessant,  often 
proved  unavailing,  might  have  beea 
spared  to  them  at  the  expence  of  a  short 
march  across  the  island  of  South  Beve- 
land. To  impute  to  me  or  to  the  navy, 
under  the  name  of  delay,  the  loss  of  time 
which  was  passed  by  me  in  constant  soli- 
citude, and  by  the  men  in  unremitting 
toil,  is  not  what  1  should  have  expectej 
from  Lord  Chatliam. 

It  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  myself  to  have  oflered  to  their  Lord- 
ships a  simple  journal  of  the  daily  trans- 
actions of  the  fleet,  as  that  course  would 
have  afforded  me  that  of  paying  a  just, 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  numerous,  able, 
and  zealous  officers,  by  whom  I  wa.s 
aided  in  the  different,  branches  of  th«i 
service,  under  my  d Sections,  and  who 
may  possibly  consider  themselves  as  un» 
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justly  subject,  together  with  myself,  to 
some  imputation,  from  the  marked,  and 
perhaps  invidious  accuracy,  with  which 
the  particular  days  of  arrival  of  diffe- 
rent divisions  are  specified  in  Lord 
Chatham's  Statement. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  his  Lordship,  in  col- 
lecting such  a  multitude  of  dates,  to  at- 
tribute any  blame  to  those  Officers.  He 
has  closed  his  Report  by  pointing  me 
out  as  the  only  object  of  his  animadver- 
lions. 

He  leaves  me  "to  account  for  the  diffi- 
culties which  prevented  the  investment  of 
Flushing,  as  well  as  to  show  the  obsta- 
cles which  presented  themselves  to  the 
early  progress  of  the  army  up  the  West 
Scheldt." 

He  was  not  aware,  it  seems,  that  the 
first  point  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
$tate  of  the  winds;  he  was  not  even  aware 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  being  blown 
into  the  East  Scheldt  had  impeded  his 
early  progress  up  the  West  Scheldt. 

Concerning  Lord  Chatham's  opinions  I 
have  now  ceased  to  be  solicitous,  but  I 
am,  and  eyer  shall  be,  sincerely  anxious 
that  your  LordshijDs  should  not  see  cause 
to  regret  the  confidence  with  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  honour  me  upon 
this  occasion. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Strachan, 

Rear  Admiral. 
Lottdon,  March  5, 1810. 

French  Expose. 
Continued  from  page  830. 

Administrations  of  the  Interior  and 
Justice,^^"  The  administration  of  the 
Interior  in  1809,  has  followed  the  same 
progress  as  in  the  preceding  years.  Or- 
der and  tranquillity  have  been  maintain- 
ed ;  justice  has  been  promptly  and  equi- 
tably administered ;  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror has  been  blessed  in  the  bosom  of 
families,  rendered  happy  by  interior 
pwce.  The  Departments  of  Tuscany 
have  received  the  benefits  of  general  or- 
ganization. 

Religious  Worship."^*'  The  Govern- 
ment, in  its  respect  for  consciences,  has 
X)ot  deviated  from  the  line  which  it  had 
traced  out  to  itself.  Its  principles  with 
repect  to  religion  have  had  their  appli- 
cation this  year,  as  in  the  preceding. 

[The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Re- 
ligion, is  principally  a  philippic  against 
the  Pope. 

War, — This  subject  is  introduced 
by  a  re-capitulation    of    the   "  prome- 
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nade**  to  Madrid,  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  penetrate  into  the 
French  territory  through  Bavaria,  at  the 
head  of  500,000,  the  raising  of  which  is 
described  as  "  the  prodigious  and  mira^^ 
culous  effect  of  Paper  Money.] 

"  The  Emperor  left  Paris  on  the  18th, 
without  guards,  withoiit  equipage,  and 
without  troops;  his  armies  hastily  assem- 
bled from  the  different  parts  of  Germany, 
felt  astonished  at  the  unforeseen  aggres- 
sion, and  at  the  multitude  of  enemies 
who  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  Ra- 
tisbon  had  been  taken,  with  one  of  the 
finest  regiments  of  the  army;  but  the 
newi  of  his  Majesty's  arrival  reached  the 
troops  and  flew  through   all  the   ranks. 

**  By  the  peace  of  Vienna,  France  and 
her  allies  have  obtained  considerable  ad« 
vantages,  and  the  Continep^t  of  Europe 
has  regained  tranquillity  and  peace.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  Peace  will  be  more  per- 
manent than  that  of  Presburgh  ;    •  •  -  .^ 

fTo  be  continued. J 


To  CoRRESPONDBNTS. — The  favours 
of  J.  J.  W.  J.  have  been  received  ;  but, 
as  well  as  those  of  many  other  Corres- 
pondents, they  are  super^ded  for  the 
present,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
inserting  the  highly  important  narrative 
of  Sir  R.  Strachan. 

"  Jacobin  Guineas.*' — I  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a 
series  of  Essays,  from  the  pen  of  a  Cor- 
respondent, who  signs  himself  Aristides, 
on  the  subject  of  National  Banks,  Specie, 
and  Paper  Money,  and  the  general 
grievances  of  the  Country.  They  appear 
to  me  so  highly  important,  that  if,  at  this 
extraordinary  crisis,  they  were  widely 
disseminated,  their  national  advantage 
would  be  incalculable.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  publish  them  in  a  volume,  like  the 
Letter  to  Lord  Grenviile,  but  as  my  Re- 
gister has  already  a  greater  weekly  cir- 
culation than  any  pamphlet  can  be  ex- 
pected to  attain  within  a  limited  time,  ft 
is  probable  that  I  shall  prefer  inserting 
them  in  this  Paper,  as  often  as  opportu- 
nities may  offer. 


London:  Edited,  printed,  and  published  by 
and  for  F.  W.  BLAGDON,  of  the  Royal  Cock- 
pit, Westminster,  at  No.  76,  Fleet-slreet.  It 
is  requested  that  all  Letters  relative  to  thia 
Paper  may  be  Bent  (Past-paid)  to  the  Editored 
residence. 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  suffrage  sways 

Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  lud  obeys. 

Who  right  the  ihjur'd,  and  reward  the  biave, 

Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  pow'r  to  save! — Darwin. 

Contents. — Important  remarks  on  the  infamous  artifices  that  are  employsd  to  render  nugatory  the  Slave- 
Trade  Abolition  Act. — Proofs  of  that  diabolical  traffic  being  continued  to  an  enormowi  extent . — Appeal 
to  the  Duke  of  Glouccstery  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  facts  pointed  out. — A  pheaonienoii  expoisd  f 
Proofs  that  the  Opposition  sacrifice  their  friends  ^  to  maintain  points  of  piivih'ge,  even  though  their 
conduct  goes  to  the  destruction  of  the  throne. — Comparison  between  their  conduct  and  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans—  On  the  t/an^er  q/' unlimited  privilege. —  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  attempted  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  Opposition. — Comments  on  the  imprisonment  of  Gale  Jones,  with  references  to  history y 
to  prove  its  illegality  ! — hnportant  Preliminary  Essay ^  on  Bank  and  Paper  Credit,  National  Debt, 
and  the  effects  of  opulence  on  a  nation  ;  being  a  complete  refutation  of  all  the  fallacies  which  the  dis- 
affected  have  published y  under  the  title  of  "  Jacobin  Guineas j'\  ^c.  §c. — On  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobins 
to  prevent  Mr,  Yorke  from  being  re-elected. — Rebutter  of  J.J.  W.  J.  &c.  &c. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  King- 
dom, See. 


Notre  mal  s''e'npoisonne, 

Du  sucours  qu''on  lui  dnnne,         Tr,  Prov. 

•*  Our  disease  is  aggravated  by  the  remedies 
tvhich  are  administered.'* 

By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  VIII. 

Englishmen! — It  is  a  testimony  of 
no  small  value  to  a  person  of  honest 
principles,  \vhen»  in  the  degrading  cata* 
logue  of  bad  men,  in  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs,  he  finds  his  name  expressed 
as  an  honoured  and  universal  exception. 
He  who  has  resisted  temptations,  which 
few,  if  any  besides  himself,  have  had  the 
courage  to  resist,  and  who  has  walked 
upright  where  numbers  have  stumbled, 
deserves  the  veneration  of  the  public  wri- 
ter, as  a  character  of  superior  virtue, 
though  differing  with  him  altogether  in 
pohtical  sentiments.  I  do  not  mean  to 
justify  Lord  Holland,  to  whom  I  al- 
lude, as  an  hereditary  oppositionist,  I  on- 
ly mean  to  account  to  you,  my  country- 
men, for  the  language  I  may  have  to 
employ  when  I  distinguish  such  a  man 
as  his  lordship  from  the  mass  of  those 
knaves  and  enthusiasts  with  whom  he 
deigns  to  associate.— As  a  judge  of  hu- 
man actions,  I  feel  it  ray  first  duty,  to 
remember  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  examine  the  tenor  of  my 
own  mind,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  my 
own  virtue,  before  I  pass  a  rigid  sen- 
tence on  the  errors  of  other  men,  who 
may  have  yielded  to  opinions,  which  1 
myself  might  not  have  been  able  to  with- 


stand, had  they  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind  in  the  place  of  those  which  I 
have  been  instructed,  from  infancy,  to 
advocate  and  -admire.-^It  is,  however,  a 
satisfaction  not  easily  expressed,  that  the 
noble  Lord,  whose  name  is  before  me, 
has  always  conducted  his  registance  to 
Ministers  with  a  most  unsullied  reputa-  " 
tion,  and  that,  by  his  moving,  on  Mon-  * 
day,  the  12th  ;nst,  for  an  humble  address^' 
to  his  Majesty,  for  information  respecting  "* 
the  aboliiion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  he  has 
proved  a  goodness  of  heart  and  an  inte- 
grity of  principle,  that  induce  me  lo  view 
him  as  an  honourable  character,  and  to 
forget  that  he  is  either  the  support  or  the 
instruiiient  of  a  faction.  k>^(,  *'  .'  •  ^ 
impression  made  by  his  lovdshiJ)'s  notice, 
that  it  was  agreed  to  without  any  opposi- 
tion, the  Earl  of  Liverpool  Confessing, 
with  a  sensibility  that  does  him  honour, 
''  that  the  address  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty on  this  subject  was  very  forcible 
and  solemn,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  it 
ought  most  seriously  to  be  atifi^ded  to/' 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  trust  Lord 
Holland  is  in  possession  of  the  evi-*, 
deuce  that  exists  for  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  his  Address;  and  although  I 
would  not  have  it  appear  that  I  presume 
to  direct  his  lordship's  inquiries,  still  I 
beg  to  point  out  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  and  Captain  Yeo,  of  the 
royal  navy,  as  gentlemen  the  most  like* 
ly  of  any  in  England,  to  describe  the' 
condition  of  the  African  in  ^uth  Ame-. 
rica,  and  the  extent  of  the  Slave  Trad© 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portugu^e  settle- 
ments, since  its  nominal  suppression  in 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  1  I  name  , 
these  gentlemen,  because  they  are  of  ex- 
perieace«    humanity,    observation^  and 
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science.     Sir   Home   Popham  has  seen  jment  of  that  desirable  end,  but  that  eVe- 


the  African  labour  from  the  souvce    ol 
La  Plata  to  the  Stieights  of  Magellan, 
and    from    thence    along    the    burning 
ehores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  mines 
of  Peru  and  the  swamps  of  Darien.     Sir 
Sidney  Smith  has  beheld  him  performing 
the  office  of  a  beast  of  burden  in  the 
streets  of  Rio  Janeiro;  he  has  heard  him 
groan ;  he  has  seen    him   expire   under 
the  whip!  And   Captain  Yeo,  who  has 
toasted  along  the  Brazils;  who  has  visit- 
ed St.  Salvador,  Pernambuco,  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Cayenne 
settlements,  has  seen  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow  men,  sinking 
under  the  scourge  of  the  task-master; 
and,  when  unfit  to  labour  in  the  fields, 
exposed,  naked,  for  sale   in  the  public 
streets.      I  would  also  suggest  to    Lord 
Holland,  the  propriety  of  asking,  whe- 
ther his  young  friend.  Lord  Strangford, 
has  it  in  his  instructions  to  strive  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  African,  or 
to  excite  a  disposition  in  the  Prince  of 
Brazils  to  abolish  so  murderou*  a  trade  ? 
This  question  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  an 
JLcknowledged  fact,   that  this    inhuman 
«nd  odious  traffic  is  carried  on,  since  his 
lordship's  enibassy  to  South  America,  to 
im. extent  and  magnitude  unheard  of  in 
the  history  of  public  crimes;    that  the 
|)orts  of  the  Brazils,  from  the  latitude  of 
St.  Catharine  to  the  line,   and   up   the 
the  Amazons,  are  filled  with  Slare  ships, 
and  with  vessels  from  the  West  Indies 
und  th^  United  States,  who  come  to  ^xir- 
chsisz  Servants— ^OT  SLAVES.     Hor- 
rible subterfuge  !     It  may  be  worthy  of 
Americans — but, Britons,  I  demand  aloud, 
is  this  horrible  subterfuge  worthy  of  you  ? 
And  I  ask  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  the  friend  of 
the  human  race,  whether  he  knows,  that 
Englishmen  can   go   ori  board  a  Slave 
ship  in  the  Brazils^  and   purchase  Ser- 
vants   much   cheaper    than    he  couM 
slaves  in  Africjv;  obtain  from  those  ser- 
vants^ bond,  a  renewable  bond,  signed 
with,  til?  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  re- 
move tijein  to  the  West^  Indies,  and  plant 
them. upon  his  estate  for  perpetuity;  a 
perpetuity   growing  out    of    reneioable 
bs,n4^,  entered  into  by  a  party  ignorant 
of  .tl|^  language  and  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  signed  by  the  holy  eeiblem 
of  th^   crpss?    I  ask  Mr.   Wiiberforce, 
whether  he.  knows,  that,  after  his  thirty 
ye^rs  labour  to  emancipate  the  Slave, 
thg  vSlave  is  in  a  worse  bondage  than 
cvie^.  he  ^as;   that  not  only  nothing  is 
keard  of  his  progress  to  theaccomplisb- 


ry  tiling  has  come  to  light,  to  prove  hit 
condition  embittered,  by  his   faie  having, 
been  put  into  the  exclusive  disposal  ot* 
men,  who  have  always  ranked  the  Afri- 
can  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest  or 
the  field.     I  ask  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  also, 
whether  he  is  aware,  that  the  American 
States,  by  an  atrocious  subterfuge,  carry 
on  the  Slave  Trade  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  before   he  merited    the  title    of    th« 
Fi'iend  of  Man?     Does  he  know  that  th« 
law  of  the  acquitted  coloniits,  which  for- 
bids ships  and  captains  of  ships,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  import  negroes  from 
Africa  as  slaves,  is  silent  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  servants,  BY  LAND,  and  justi- 
fies, by  this  silence,  an  internal  traffic, 
which  exposes  the  slave  to  more  hard- 
ship and   misery  than  can   possibly  be 
conceived.     For  instance — the  negro  is 
purchased  at  Angola;  he  arrives  at  Per- 
nambuco,  is  re-exported  to  Vera  Cruz,  in 
the  Province  of    Mexico,  where  he   is 
bought  by  an  American  merchant,  who 
embarks  him  for  the  most  adjacent  port  of 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  to  the  Mississippi 
territory;  and,  from  thence,  marches  him 
to   New   Orleans,  where   he   is   put  up 
for  sale  to  the  best  bidder !     Again — the 
law  of  the  United  States  says, ''  no  slave 
is  to  be  imported   after  the —— day  of 


■."  This  is  another  treacherous  sub- 
terfuge!— ^The  slaves  introduced  to  New 
Orleans,  and  who  have  been  driven  over 
the  Cordilleras,  or  through  the  burning 
Savannas  of  the  Floridas,  find  their  way 
to  the  markets  of  every  State  south  of  > 
New  York,  and  are  sold  as  servants;  that 
is,  THEIR  TIME  is  sold,  with  yokes  up- 
on their  necks,  and  with  labels  in  their 
hands,  testifying  a^  false  fact,  that  they 

were  imported    before  "  the day  of 

— «-."  I  fear  that  Mr.  Wiiberforce  has 
been  deceived.  In  the  ardour  of  a  great 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  he  thinks  he  has 
effected  more  than  in  fact  he  has  per- 
formed. He  has  made  us  say,  as  a  na- 
tion, what  the  murderer  did  to  the  ghost, 
'^thou  can^st  not  say  that  I  did  it  ;*'  but  thr» 
is  a  negative  merit,  unworthy  a  people. 
To  do  homage  to  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Wiiberforce,  to  distinguish  the  country 
and  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  we  mojst^ 
US  Lord  Holland  very  nobly  observes,^ 
we  must  take  advantage  of  our  influence 
over  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thereby 
accelerate  the  attainment  of  an  object; 
which  Mr.  Wiiberforce  compelled  us  to 
profess,  in  public  council,  to  have  sin- 
cerely at  heart.    But  with  America  we 
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should  have  still  less  ceremony  We 
should  declare  to  that  people,  that  we 
will  put  ill  force  all  the  penalties  enact- 
ed against  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  we 
W'ill  confiscate  every  ship  discovered  in 
its  employ.  B}''  this  means  America 
will  be  brought  to  adopt  the  re'^olutions 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  for  effecting  its  ul- 
timate abolition.  Against  this  measure, 
timid  men  will  have  recourse  to  the  Laiv 
of  x^ationx,  and  say  that  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  Englishmen,  this  is 
the  language  of  folly  or  want  of  feeling. 
For,  if  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity, 
then  it  must  also  be  contrary  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  and  its  violation  must  cover 
us  with  glory  and  honour !  "  The  Law 
of  Nations!^'     Why  are  we  such  slick- 


ed measures,  so  serioug  and  solemn,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  we  so 
soon  seem  to  forget  our  resolutions ^  and 
appear  to  encourage  others  to  adopt  a 
tratfic  we  aflect  to  abhor?  I  submit  these 
questions  to  your  judgment,  and  I  have 
some  hope  that  there  are  other  hints  in 
this  Stricture  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
will  pardon,  and  which  Lord  Holland 
will  not  condemn.  And  more,  as  the 
friends  of  the  Africans  meet  together  oa 
the  28tli  of  this  month,  I  entreat  the 
chairman,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  (tloucester,  to  call  upon  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  or  Sir  Home  Popham,  for  the 
testimony  of  the  truths?  which  I  thus 
publicly  declare! — When  a  society,  of 
a  similar  nature  to  the  Friends  of  the  Af- 
ricans, existed  in  Rome,  their  inscription 
Iws  for  this  law,  when  its  breach  would  |  was,  non  vi,  sed  scepe  cadendo,  ^'  not  by 
"affect  the  Iiappiness  and  freedom    of   a  force,  but  by  often  falling/'  Every  thing 


great  portion  o.f  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  when  we  have  violated  it  be- 
fore now,  to  save  the  life  of  a  criminal,  or 
to  vend  an  exVra  pound  of  tobacco,  or  a 
Single  chest  of  tea? — I  declare,  before 
God,  that  I  despise  this  species  of  nation- 
al philanthropy.  It  betrays  an  indi- 
gence of  greatness  which  is  truly  lament- 
able, and  makes  it  appear  that  we  set 
more  value  upon  the  revenue  of  a  pint  of 
gin  than  we  do  upon  the  salvation  of  nu- 
merous empires,  or  the  preservation  of 
the  blood  of  the  human  race.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  ;  %v  hat  has  been  done 
is  by  no  means  effectual;  *'  the  disease," 
in  the  words  of  my  motto,  "  is  aggrava- 
ted by  the  remedies  which  have  been  ad- 
ministered.^'  We  have  turned  the  trade 
over  to  people  whom  we  patronise,  to  a 
people  whose  religion  is  founded  on 
cruelty,  and  whose  history  i^  written  in 
blood!  We  have  turned  the  commerce 
of  the  Africans  over  to  the  Portuguese ; 
and,  when  the  wretch  is  sold  on  the 
scaffold,  or  whipped  to  death  in  the  field, 
our  only  consolation  is,  that  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  are  not  charged  with  the  deed  I 
That  is,  the  murder  is  committed  to  our 
knowledge,  but  when  the  phantom  rises 
in  the  vacuum,  or  the  hand-writing  is 
seen  upon  the  wall,  we  exclaim  individu- 
ally, as  1  have  before  remarked,  *'  Thou 
can'st  not  s*ay,  that  I  did  it!"  This  is 
another  contemptible  subterfuge.  It  will 
bring  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  reproach 
of  the  world  upon  us.  In  what  light  will 
the  former  decisions  of  our  legislature  be 
considered?  What  will  be  thought  of 
the   promises  of    the  country   made   to 


is  to  be  eflected  by  incessant  efforts :  a 
beautiful  idea,  taken  horn  drops  of  wa- 
ter, which  unremittingiy  fi;i!i'  g,  hollow 
out  marble  or  stone.  I  recommend  it  to 
his  Grace  of  Gloucester:  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  society  lie  honours,  and 
to  tha  friend  he  admires.  It  is  worthy 
to  be  the  epithet  of  a  Wilberforce,  "  the 
Friend  of  Man." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  debat«,  a  ' 
pAenoAwenow  of  a  very  extraordineirynaturQ* 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  right  in   his  judg- 
ment ybr  once  m  his  life ;  and,  to  make 
this  phenomenon  the  more  conspicuous, 
the   majority  multiplied  against  him  in 
proportion     as    he    was   correct!!!     Sir 
Francis,  in  a  very  able  speech,  reproba- 
ted the  disposition  of  the  House  to  com- 
mit persons  for  presumed   breach   of  its 
privileges,  and  moved,  "that  Gale  Jones 
should  be  discharged  from  Newgate."     I 
shall  not  enquire  into  the  motive   of  the 
Baronet's  conduct ;    it  answers  the  pur- 
pose   of  justice     to    allow,  that  it  was 
graced  with  sensibility,  and   that  his  ar- 
guments were  of  considerable  beauty  and 
and  force.     I  before  said,  that  I  was  an 
enemy  to  the  arbitrary  impriscnaient  of 
persons  whose  political  crimes  anse  from 
error  of  judgment,  and    I  now  repeat  the 
assertion,   and    give   the   authorities    on 
which  I  establish  my  opinions.     The  re- 
solution on  which  the  House  has  acted 
towards  Jones,  was  passed  in  the  turbu- 
lent season  of  1699.     It  says, — ''  Rcsol- 
'■•  ved,  that  to  print  or  publish  any  books, 
"  or  libels,   refecting,  in   any   manner, 
"  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 


Mr.  Wilberforce,  if,  after  having  adopt-] ''  CommonSy  or  of  any  member  thereof 
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"for,  or  relating  to  the  service  therein, 
*'  is  a  high  violation  of  the  Rights  and 
"  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

I  am  free  to  confess  with  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  (a  gentleman  I  never  agreed  vvith 
before,  and  one  with  whose  opinion,  it 
is  by  no  means  likely,  that  I  shall  ever 
concur  again,)  that  this  resolution  puts 
an  end  to  all  inquiry  into  the  behaviour 
of  our  representatives,  and  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  call  them  to  account,  or 
to  know,  whether  it  will  be  safe,  to  the 
constitution  and  government,  to  reelect 
them  again.  There  is,  in  my  opinion, 
somewhat  particularly  gross  and  mean- 
spirited  in  slopping  inquiry.  It  always 
suggests  the  idea  of  somewhat,  which 
will  not  bear  inquiry  into.  "  I  care  not, 
says  the  philosopher  of  ancient  Greece, 
"  if  there  wer«  a  window  in  my  breast, 
that  any  body  might  look  in  and  see 
what  is  passing  in  my  thoughts/*  It  is 
not  a  little  singular,  that  in  the  case  of 
Jones,  the  most  violent  of  the  Opposition 
members  voted  against  Sir  Francis  ;  there 
were  for  him  but  fourteen  and  against 
him  one  hundred  andfifty  three  !!!  Thus 
we    see,    that  the  opposition,  to 

MAINTAIN  THEIR  OWN  PRIVILEGE, 
SACRIFICETHEIR  FRIENDS  AND  THEIR 
PRINCIPLES,  AND  THAT   TO    DESTROY 

THE  PREROGATIVE  of  the  kinq, 
TiiEY  ESTABLISH  a  hx  consuetudd  par- 
lianierJi,  an  undefined  law,  which  tram- 
ples upon  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Throne,  the  Nobility  and  the 
People  ! 

Privilege,  arising  from  so  vague  a 
principle  as  the  consuetudo  jmrliamenti, 
is  iijvidious  and  unworthy  a  House  which 
represents  the  only  independent  people 
in  Europe.  It  is  also  dangerous  as 
disgraceful.  Whoever  wanted  to  excite 
Xhe  Roman  people  against  the  Senate, 
never  failed  to  mention  the  law  forbid- 
ding marriage  between  the  particians  and 
plebeians.  Even  where  privilege  is  be- 
stowed exclusively,  although  in  conse- 
quence of  merit,  it  is  but  awkwardly 
brooked.  ''  Why  must  Aristides  be 
honoured  vvith  the  title  of  THE  JUST 
more  than  others  t"  said  the  Athenian, 
and  voted  his  banishment  on  that  account. 
Peiiaps  all  privilege,  whose  EXTENT 
IS  UNKNOWN,  is  a  nuisance,  because 
th'  subject  is  thereby  in  danger  of  falling 
int  undesigned  ofl'eiice.  but  ihe  Oppo- 
si'  '\  have  a  ways  m»de  it  a  point  to  keep 
their  PRIVILEGE  extended,  and  to  cir- 
cumscribe uiepr^ro^ofif^  of  THE  CROWN, 
whose  latitude  aud   longitude  are  accu- 


rately defined  and  perfectly  understood. 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  history  of 
Parliament,  that  exhibits  this  Opposition 
in  so  contemptible  a  light.  And  it  is  no- 
torious that,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
'^^'pposition  are  TYRANTS  in  practice  ; 
and  that,  on  all  occasions,  they  assume  a 
power  of  trying,  condemning,  and  punish- 
ing, in  cases  where  their  privilege  is  the 
ofli^nded  party,  and  often  in  a  very  arbi- 
trary manner,  and  without  due  regard  to 
the  standing  laws  of  the  land.  *'  Parlia- 
'*  ments  were  ordered  originally  to  hear 
*'  and  determine  all  complaints  of 
"  wrongful  acts  done  by  the  King,  Qaeen, 
"  or  their  children,  and  some  others, 
"against  whom  COMMON  RIGHT 
''  CANNOT  BE  HAD  ELSEWHERE." 
Therefore  I  observe,  without  due  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ofiendiiig  subjects  ARE  to  be 
tried  at  LAW,  and  not  by  Parliament. 
It  is  not  by  a  power  of  apprehending 
and  imprisoning,  that  the  dignity  of  Par- 
liament is  to  be  kept  up,  any  niore  than 
the  credit  of  religion  by  fire  and  sword  ! 
On  the  contrary,  these  violences  necessa- 
rily bring  both  into  contempt,  because 
they  suppose,  that  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  their  own  support  without  these  arti- 
ficial helps.  Let  our  religion  be  without 
superstition  ;  let  its  ministers  not  disgrace 
it  by  their  conduct,  and  let  Parliament  be 
without  licentiousness,  and  they  will  defy 
the  attacks  of  such  men  as  Cobbett  and 
Jones.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  venerable 
court  of  Areopagus,  or  the  more  venerable 
one  of  the  Amphictions, sending  out  their 
Serjeant  at  arms  to  apprehend  the  printers 
of  placards,  or  the  presidents  of  polemi- 
cal clubs?  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
Opposition,  in  abandoning  Sir  Francis, 
betrayed  a  shameful  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a  grossness  of  ignorance,  for 
which  they  should  suft'er  and  blush. 
Confinement  by  the  Commons  alone,  is 
certainly  an  encroachment  on  the  Legis- 
lature, which  consists  of  KiNG,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  The  Commons  sending 
the  subjects  to  prison,  even  though  as 
guilty  as  Gale  Jones,  is  assuming  the 
office  of  the  executive,  which  belongs  to 
THE  KING, the  Commons  being  OF  the 
Legislative  only.  A  power  of  the  Com-' 
mons  of  imprisoning  is  an  infringement 
on  the  people's  liberty ;  because  a  peo- 
ple like  you.  Englishmen  !  ought  to  be' 
liable  to  no  punishment,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  known  standing,  immu-  * 
table  law.  Judges  and  justice*  of  the 
peace  have  a  power  of  imprisoning,  in-; 


mons  have  no  need  of  a  power  to  punish, 
because  they  may  apply  to  the  executive 
v«?heiiever  a  known  law  is  violated.  Even 
the  "  SovERAiNE^' cannot  punish  an  of- 
fence against  himself.  The  oflender  is 
tried  and  condeinntd  by  indifferent  per- 
sons, viz.  Judges  and  Juries.  The  Com- 
mons has  no  light  to  decide  concerning 
Gale  Jone^s  property ;  how  then,  I  say, 
can  it  take  away  his  personal  liberty, 
which  is  far  more  valuable  ?  To  save  the 
credit  of  the  House,  Joneses  case  should 
be  laid  before  the  Attorney  General.  If 
he  has  violated  any  knoion  lavv,  let  that 
gentleman  prosecute  hiiu  ;  but  if  he  have 
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consequence  of  their  bang  long  empow-  from  the  dignity  of  the  Representatives 
€fed  BY  THE  KING,  to  exectite  the  iaws,  of  the  People  of  Britain,  taking  upon 
which  the  Commons  are  nut  /  The  Com-  themselves  the  office  of  the  justices,  pro- 
secuting or  imprisoning  a  set  of  dog-boys, 
printers,  and  mob-orators,  and  employ- 
ing their  time  in  hunting  out  small  of- 
fenders, while  they  sliould  be  BATTLING 
TKR  GIGANTIC  ENEMIES  OF  THEIR 
COUNTRY,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC, 
and  planning  measures  to  make  unborn 
millions  happy  ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  I 
repeat  it,  that  such  proceedings  as  these 
are  'iniin']ie\y  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  should  be 
granted,  that  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  the  power  of  ihewa^io/i, 
ought  not  to  be  limited.  All  things  are 
lawful  for  them  ;  but  all  things  are  not 


not,  let  him  be  discharged,  and  withouti  expedient.  7'he  truth  o"  tlie  matter  is, 
making  humiliating  concessions  for  a  that  if  the  Opposition  had  kept  to  its 
crime,  of  which  the    law,  in  that   eYcnt,\proper  sphere,  we  should  never  have  seen 


pronounceshim  innocent.  If  this  course 
be  not  pursued,  I  would  next  recommend 
the  freemen  and  citizens  of  London,  to 
petition  for  his  discharge.  The  Oppo- 
sition liave  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him 
to  petition  the  house  himself.  There  is 
neither  integrity  nor  magnanimity  in 
this  proceeding.  The  man  says,  that  he 
has  violated  a  privilege,  but  no  acknow- 
ledged law;  he  says  that  the  Parliament 
is  but  a  THIRD  part  of  the  legislature, 
and  that  there  is  no  statute  law,  by  which 
a  constitutional  power  is  given  to  ^he 
House  of  Commous  to  confine  him  in 
Newgate,  until  he  petitions,  and  pro- 
strates himself  before  the  bar  of  theHouse. 
Burnet  on  this  subject  writes  as  follows:— 
*'  The  Commons  could  not  imprison  any 
"  beside  their  own  Members  ;  as,  when 
*'  inquired  into,  it  was  found  to  be  built 
'*  on  no  lata  nor  practice,  older  than 
"Queen  Elizabeth.  Several  people,  there- 
*'fore,  when  sent  for  in  custody  of  the 
*'  Serjeant  at  Arms,  refused  to  attend  \" 

When  the  Commons,  in  the  third  Par- 
liament under  Charles  II.  imprisoned, 
too  arbitrarily,  many  of  the  abhorerrs, 
or  court-party,  the  clamour  turned  against 
them,  and  one  Stowel  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive against  the  Serjeant,  when  he  came 
to  apprehend  him,  saying;  The  Commons 
had  no'law  for  imprisoning.  He  got  the 
better.  And  the  jyatriot  Commons,  to 
save  their  authority,  dropped  the  matter, 
and  granted  Stowel  a  month  to  recover 
from  an  indisposition  with  w^hich  he  was 
never  afflicted  !!! 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  for  a  House 
of  Commons  to  be  ever  grasping  at  pri- 
vileges,   assuming   powers,    descending 


any  libels  against  the  House;  but,  when 
it  encourages  licentiousness  in  the  press, 
and  insolence  in  the  rabble,  that  -^Op- 
position should  not  cry  out  for  fi(  es, 
persecution,  and  imprisonment,  or  aban- 
don the  wretch  whom  it  encouraged  to 
become  criminal!  The  privilege  those 
patriots  of  Opposition  so  loudly  claim, 
of  voting  a  Citizen,  unheard,  into  prison, 
is  no  less  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  than  it  is  opposite  to  reason 
and  nature. — What  inconsistency  !  they 
are  desirous  of  restraining  the  servants  of 
the  Crown  from  the  exercise  of  any  an- 
thority  whatever,  and  they  at  the  Fante 
time  assume  a  power  more  replete  with 
slavery  and  destructioa,  than  any  ever 
arrogated  by  the  despots  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  this 
Gale  Jones  had  personally  offended  a 
majority  of  twelve  individuals,  would 
not  every  body  acknowledge  it  would  be 
great  severity  to  refuse  him  the  nsual  li^ 
berty  of  objecting  to  his  jury  ?  out  sup- 
pose twelve  men  to  commence  a  prose- 
cution against  Gale  Jones,  and  thu.  those 
very  individuals  are  immedtatfly,  in  the 
very  rage  of  their  reseatmtni;,  inclosed 
to  pass  a  verdict,  and  Jcte.  liine  o^a,  j^u- 
nishment,  for  an  offence  ai:,ainst  them- 
selves? Would  this  have  the  smallest 
semblance  o^  justice  ?  On  the  contrary, 
is  it  not  the  very  de>;ign  of  the  law,  to 
take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  offended,  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  the  oflenders, 
and  put  it  into  those  of  indifferent  per- 
sons ?  But  when  either  Hou>e  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  Court  of  justice,  punishes  for 
breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt  of 
Court,  the  persons  offeniieddixe.  the  judge 
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and  inflict  the  punishment.  Englishmen  .'[will  be  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
such  are  my  arguments  for  approving Jgiving   a   more  just  and    a  more  liberal 


jn  tbis  solitary  instance,  of  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  for  advoca 
ting  the  liberation  of  Gale  Jones.  When 
ihe  latter  is  restored  to  liberty,  and  the 
former  returns  to  fanaticism,  1  shall,  as 
usual,  "  hurl  the  dart,^'  and  attack  them. 
Eut  while  the  one  is  unfortunate,  and  the 
other  reasonable,  they  shall  have  the  in- 
fluence of  my  labours,  and  the  sympathy 
of  my  columns,  although,  to  expect  a 
continued  reformation  of  either,  is  aspre 
posterous  as  to  expect — Lucina  sine  con^ 
cubitu,  "  Child-birth  from  a  woman  who 
has  had  no  intercourse  with  a  man." 

I  shall  conclude  this  Stricture  with  a 
proverb  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  an- 
cient eloquence^  and  uttered  by  a  legis- 
lator of  Rome,  who  wished  to  guard  his 
countrymen  against  reformed  apostates. 
It  is— 'Itnprobe  Neptunum  accusal  qui 
naufragiumiturumfacit.^'  "  He  impro- 
perly blames  the  sea,  who  is  a  second 
time  shipwrecked'"." 

March  21,  1810.  Albion. 

JACOBIN   GUINEAS;    BANK   AND 
PAPER  CREDIT,  &c.  &c. 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  NATIONAL 
DEBTS; 

pANKS  AND  PAPER  CREDIT;  SOURCE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL DEBTS  AND  RICHES  ;  OF  OPULENCE 
AND  ITS  EFFECTS,  ANI>  OP  THE 

CAPACITY  OF  THE  NATION 
TO  DISCHARGE 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBTS, 

AKD  TO  PROVIDE 

FOR   THE 

NATIONAL  SAFETY, 
By  ARISTIDESf. 

Prisca  juvent  alios:  ego  me  nunc  denique  nattim 
Gratulor, . O  y  i  u. 

ESSAY  I. 

SERVING  AS  A  PREFACE. 

The  Essays  which  I  announce  for  an 
uninterrupted   appearance  in  this  Paper, 

*  It  was  Albion's  intention  to  have  noticed 
the  al>!e  Narrative  of  Sir  Richard  Strachan  tUis 
u<  ck,  but  the  niultiphcity  of  his  Jiiij^agenients, 
and  the  high  estimation  fn  which  he' holds  that 
Narrative,  have  induced  him  to  defer  his  review 
of  it  till  he  can  aftord  it  the  \\xat  and  attention 
it  so  eminently  deserves.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bablC)  that  his  remarks  on  it  ii>ay  appear  in  the 
ensuing  Repister. 

t  These  Essays  have  been  vs^rittcn  exclusively 
for  B!ag:don's  Rtfrister,  and  thtir  avowed  object 
is  to  expose  the  false  calculations  and  igiiQraiit 
flcductbns  of  Cobbett  and  his  gang. 


prospect  of  the  state  of  this  country, 
than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Cob- 
bett, and  other  writers  of  his  description 
and  character.  I  hope  they  will  contri- 
bute to  remove  the  disquiet  of  the  timid, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  defeat  the  designs 
of  the  disaffected. 

Having  conceived  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  year 
16i)S,  and  of  the  British  Government  ever 
since  that  period  ;  having  been  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  by  observing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  by  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  empire  with  that 
of  other  nations,  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised at  those  lou<l  complaints  which  are 
made  of  our  poverty,  of  our  want  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  of  the  abuse  of  paper-cre- 
dit, the  greatness  of  our  taxes,  the  loss  of 
our  trade,  and  the  great  increase  of  the 
national  debt  :—- .all  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  a  series  of  Ministerial  niisnianagement 
ever  since  the  Revolution.  Complaints 
of  this  kind  tend  naturally  to  confound 
tlie  friends  of  the  Constitution,  and  fur- 
nish its  secret  enemies  with  many  topics 
of  deolamation,  to  create  and  to  support 
disaffection.  But,  what  is  still  more  as- 
tonishing and  alarming,  it  has  been  of 
late  publicly  asserted,  that  our  national 
genius  and  capacity  are  almost  quite 
gone  ;  and  that  we  are  grown  so  feeble, 
both  in  our  councils,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  that  we  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  becoming  an  easy  prey  to  the  iri- 
satiable  ambition  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent. 

This  debility  is  said  to  flow  immedi- 
ately from  our  luxury,  and  from  the  effi-» 
minacy  of  our  manners;  but  is  supposed 
to  be  originally-derived  from  the  restraints 
laid  upon  the  Royal  prerogative,  from  the 
dignity  and  power  acquired  by  our  Par- 
liaments, and  from  the  accession  of  li- 
berty gained  by  the  people  at  the  Revo- 
ution.  In  consequence  of  this  alteration 
n  our  political  system,  our  monarchs, 
having  too  little  power,  and  the  people 
loo  tmtch  liberty  ;  liberty  has  degenerar 
ted  into  licentiousness,  and  there  is  no- 
thing now  to  be  found  in  our  Constitution, 
able  to  give  a  sufficient  check  to  the  na- 
tural bad  consequences  of  coward  effimi-? 
nacy  and  profligate  luxury.  Hence,  as 
is  asserted,  we  are  upon  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  going  fast  to  destruction 
or  degeneracy. 

Although  those  gentlemen,    who,   on 
the  one  side,  coniplain  sq  loudly  of  our 
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poverty,  and  those  who,  on  the  other, 
make  as  loud  complaints  of  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  our  riches,  are  very  opposite  in 
their  principles  !  they  agree,  however,  in 
tho  same  conclusion.  The  one  party 
^iffirm,  that  we  are  ruined  by  poverty ; 
the  other  impute  our  ruin  to  our  riches  ; 
but  both  maintain,  that  we  are  ruined, 
and,  in  some  sort,  connect  this  ruin  with 
the  vices  of  Ministry. 

Excited  by  a  natural  curiosity  to  find 
out  the  truth  in  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance, anxious  for  the  welfare  of  my  coun- 
try, I  set  myself  to  enquire  whether  there 
is  just  cause  for  such  complaints;  or 
whether  the  nation  is  not,  at  present, 
much  richer,  happier,  and  more  power- 
ful, than  it  was  at  any  period  before  or 
«ince  the  Revolution. 

Having  examined  impartially  what  has 
been,  and  what  may  be  said,  on  both 
sides,  I  compose  these  Essays,  and  pre- 
■ume  to  offer  them  to  the  public,  at  a 
crisis  so  interesting  and  so  important. 

Being  neither  merchant,  manufacturer, 
nor  farmer,  having  no  management  of  the 
revenue,  nor  much  share  in  public  coun- 
sels, I  think  myself  obliged  to  own,  that 
I  have  no  other  means  of  being  instruct- 
ed in  the  state  of  the  nation,  than  such 
as  are  open  to  every  other  gentleman  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  I  therefore 
bring  my  arguments  chiefly  from  what  is 
cbmous  and  visible.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  an  advantage,  if  either  gentlemen, 
who  are   conversant  with  commerce  and 


selves  greatly  interested,  they  conclude 
that  the  poet  or  the  orator  is  a  master. 
But  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  them, 
from  the  rules  of  criticism,  that  a  piece 
is  excellent,  if  they  find  themselves  cold 
and  languid,  notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  author.  In  like  manner,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  when  a  nation  is 
increasing  in  riches,  and  is  living  at  ease, 
the  eflects  of  its  prosperity  must  be  vi^ 
sible  and  sensible. 

But  there  is  scarce  any  audience  \i\ 
which  one  will  not  meet  with  some  who 
are  so  ill-natured,  and  some  so  vain  and 
affected,  that  they  like  to  contradict  the 
common  opinion,  and  distinguish  them- 
selves for  intrepidity  and  ."^iugulariiy  of 
mind.  Something  of  the  same  kind  often 
happens  in  the  State.  Though  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  sensible  of  their 
happiness,  many  are  found  to  be  of  such 
poisoned  and  perverted  dispositions,  or 
so  blinded  by  prejudices,  or  so  gan- 
grened by  disappointments,  or  of  such 
timorous  and  anxious  characters,  that 
they  persist  in  propagating  the  most 
alarming  falsehoods;  and,  though  they 
live  under  a  free  government,  and  in  a 
learned  age,  they  endeavour,  by  their 
conversations,  harangues  and  writing,  to 
persuade  the  world,  that  all  things  are  in 
the  most  ignorant  disorder,  and  that  the 
only  happy  nation,  in  Europe,  is  hasten- 
ing to  the  gulph  of  perdition. 

The  liberal  part  of  mankind,  no  doubt> 
will  unite  in  comnviserating  such  unfor* 


manufactures,  or  such  as  are  concerned  jtunate  and  solicitous  minds,  for  creating^ 
in  the  revenue,  would  publish  some  ofi  to  themselves  so  many  imaginary  evils. 


their  anecdotes,  that  are  not  among  the 
Arcana  Imperii.  By  a  comparison  ol 
the  present  state  of  their  country  with 
its  state  before  the  war,  they  could  easilv 
confute  those  false  allegations  concerning 
its  poverty.  However,  I  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  do  without  them.  The  poverty 
and  riches  of  a  nation  must  be  sensible. 
At  least  they  may  be  discerned  by  a  care- 
ful observer.  Perhaps  one  may  argue 
concerning  them  with  greater  certainty 
from  obvious  appearances,  than  from  the 
most  minute  accounts  of  taxes  and  of  the 
public  revenue.  Of  the  condition  of  a 
nation  in  oM^r  respects,  we  must  be  able 
to  form  the  surest  judgment  from  what  is 
obvious  and  visible. 

One  who  reasons  in  this  manner  con- 
cerning the  riches  or  the  happiness  of  a 
:ountry,  from  what  is  sensible,  acts 
nuch  like  an  audience,  who  judge  of  the 
nerit  of  a  plaj?-,  or  of  an  oration,  by 
heir  inward  feelings.    If  they  find  theia- 


and  for  undertaking  the  difficult  task,  of 
persuading  others  out  of  their  senses,  of 
of  making  a  nation  believe  that  it  is  ex» 
tremely  poor  and  oppressed,  w'feen,  ia 
fact,  it  is  more  wealthy  and  free,  than 
any  other  empire  of  the  earth.  And  yet 
there  is  not  the  same  opinion  among  poli- 
ticians about  the  manner  in  which  such 
writers  and  oi-ators  ought  to  be  treated  : 
some  think  it  best  todespise  them  altoge- 
ther, both  because  they  aim  at  impossi- 
bilities, and  because  there  is  seldom  any 
reason  to  hope  that  either  the  authors 
themselves,  or  such  as  have  adopted  their 
opinions,  will  ever  be  convinced  of  their 
errors.  This  is  hnotvn  to  be  the  case  with 
all  controversial  writers,  and  their  writ- 
ings :  the  former  are  never  to  be  convin- 
ced, the  latter  have  no  effect  on  either 
side.  The  opinions  and  the  principles  of 
men  are  formed  by  other  means.  I  hare 
strong  objections  to  the  policy  of  this  ge- 
neral principle.  Books,  pamphlets,  eongs. 
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areknownj  from  experience,  to  have  con- 
siderable influence,  both  in  forming  and 
in  confirming  the    opinions t)f  mankind  : 
they  hare  produced  signal  effects  in  the 
•world  !  It  must,  therefore,  be  dangerous 
in  any  government,  it  must  be    so  espe- 
cially in  a  free  one,  to  neglect  altogether 
the   compositions   which    are  published, 
without  regard  to  the  intention  in  which 
they  are  written.     Like  visitors,  if  they 
are  of  a   peevish,    gloomy    complexion, 
they  become  contagious,  and  tend  to  the 
perversion  of  the  society  to  which  they 
are  admitted.    Besides,  the  false  opinions 
of  men  may  be  corrected,  if  properly  in- 
structed, and  the  objects  shown  them  in 
their  appropriate  light  :  the  world  is  far 
from   being  so    bad   as  many    imagine. 
Many  have  a  sincere  desire   to  find  out 
the  truth,   though  they   may  have  been 
blinded  by  prejudices,  they  are  capable 
of  conviction.     For  their  sake,  the  truth 
ought   to  be  fairly  exposed    to    public 
view. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I  propose  to 
give  an  unbiassed,  and,  I  think,  a  more 
just,  view  of  the  state  of  the  public,  than 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  a  Cobbett, 
the  harangues  of  a  Waithman,  or  the  ef- 
fusions of  any  knave  or  enthusiast  of  an 
opposition  school. 


the  year.     Cobbett  also  as'^erts,  that  the 
national  debts  could  never  have  risen  so 
high,  unless  we  had  been  most  miserably 
oppressed  bv  the  government,  and  are  so 
great  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  pay 
them  :  he  even  insinuates  they  ought  not 
to  be  paid,  but  to  be  abolished  by  insur* 
rection,  or  act  of  parliament — with  a  few 
exceptions,  it  is  true,  which  his   huma^ 
nity  suggests,  in  favour  of  widows,  of  or- 
phans, and  of  such  others  as  deserve  pub- 
lic   commiseration.     Also,   according  to 
him,  his  patrons,  and  disciples,  our  agri- 
culture is  making  very  slow  advances.—- 
And,   notwithstanding  all  the  disadvan- 
tages they    create,  or   exaggerate,  they 
assert,   at   the   same  time,    that  we   are 
swimming  in  all  kinds  of  foreign  luxuries, 
and   ruined    by  prodigality,   and    pub- 
lic and  private   indulgences  !     Thus  one 
sort  of  writers. — There    are   others,  who 
go  upon  a  different  system  :  they   con- 
fess that  we  are  both  rich  and  free ;  they 
even    allovv    that   we   are  possessed    of 
extensive  trade,  have  acquired  commerce, 
wealth,    and  enjoy   the    most  ample  li- 
berty.    But  they  maintain,  at  the  same 
time,  that   our   liberty  has  degenerated 
into  licentiousness;  that  it   has  produced 
The  writings  on  which  I  mean  to  ani- 1  an  effeminacy  of  manners,  extinguished 
madvert,  relate  to  ourpaper-credit,  to  our  the  good  priHcipfes,  and  destroyed    the 
.taxes,  to  the  public  debts,  to  our  luxury,  genius  of  the  nation,  to  such  a  degree, 
to  our  effeminacy,  and    to  a   variety  of| that  we  are  become  defenceless,  and  run 
other  matters    proper    for  a    polemical  j  the  greatest  hazard  of  falling    before  the 


subject.  The  writings  to  which  I  allude, 
have  been  composed  with  very  different 
intentions :  some  of  them,  by  friends  of 
the  government,  without  any  sinister  de- 
sign ;  others,  as  it  is  evident,  by  its  ene- 
mies, with  an  intention,  not  only  to  fo- 
ment faction,  but  to  promote  insurrection. 
If  we  shall  believe  Cobbett,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  his  abettors,  the  nation  has  long 
been  in  a  poor  and  wretched  state.  It  is 
so  at  present,  he  says,  and  all  things  are 
going  to  perdition  :  instead  of  silver  and 
gold,  we  have  nothing  but  paper-credit ; 
our  banks  are  pernicious,  and  are  signs  of 
our  poverty  ;  our  taxes  are  heavier  than 
we  can  bear — they  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  carry  on  trade  to  advantage  ; 
they  have  made  us  Jose  much  of  it  al- 
ready, and  as  they  raise  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  labour,  they  must  make  us 
•gradualjy  lose  the  remainder  of  it,  and 
^be  un(;Jersojd  by  other  nations  in  all  the 
niarkete"  of  the  world.  Our  public  debts, 
too,  are  considered  certain  proofs  of  our 
destitute  condition,  since  we  are  compel 


superior  genius  of  France. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  kinds  of 
writers,  who  exhibit  so  erroneous  a  pic- 
ture of  the  present  age,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  s>JOW,  that  England  is  in  an  opulent 
condition,  at  present,  and  has  been  pro- 
gressing in  prosperity  ever  since  the 
war  ;  that  banking  is  a  very  profitable 
institution,  and  has  greatly  enriched  the 
nation.  That,  though  our  taxes  are  high, 
we  are  much  richer  than  we  were  when 
they  were  much  lower,  and  enable  us  to 
extend  and  protect  a  profitable  com- 
merce. That,  though  the  greatness  of 
the  public  debt  must  be  a  considerable 
obligation,  we  both  are  wealthy  and  in- 
dependent at  present,  and  may  continue 
hereafter  to  be  distinguished  by  similar 
characteristics,  and  to  enjoy  the  mo^t 
perfect  freedom  and  security  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world.  That  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  public  debts  without  paying 
them,  is  neither  just,  honourable,,  nor  pro*- 
fitable.  That  every  shilling  of  theni 
must  be  paid,  and  may  be  paid,  without 
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any  distress  to  the  nation.  And  that; 
notwithstanding  the  just  complaints  of 
our  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  corruption, 
we  have  sufficient  means  of  self-defence, 
and  are  fully  able  to  support  ourselves 
against  Buonaparte  and  the  united  na- 
tions under  his  dominion.  These  are  the 
chief  topics  I  shall  insist  on  in  this  series 
of  financial  essays.  I  shall  digest  my 
reflections  into  the  order  which  I  think 
most  judicious  for  setting  the  refute 
state  of  the  nation  in  a  just  light.  And, 
although  I  intend  particularly  to  repel 
the  arguments  of  Cobbett,  I  shall,  never- 
theless, take  the  liberty  to  animadvert  on 
the  writings  of  others,  whose  opinions 
and  principles  may  chance  to  stand  in 
my  way. 

It  is  odious  to  flatter  any  court,  any 
faction,  or  any  person  whatever.  There- 
fore, how  greatly  soever  I  esteem  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  times,  since  the  origin 
of  the  internecine  war,  I  will  be  far  from 
maintaining,  either  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  guilty  of  no  errors  since 
that  lamentable  era,  or  that  there  is  not 
an  odd  concurrence  of  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances in  our  present  condition. 
Nevertheless,  from  a  sincere  love  for  my 
country,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  main- 
tain, that,  notwithstanding  all  errors, 
which  either  are  committed  by  the  go- 
vernment at  present,  or  have  beeh  com- 
mitted by  it  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  the  empire  is  much  richer,  is  much 
more  secure,  and  enjoys  many  more  ad- 
vantages, than  in  any  former  period  of 
tranquillity  and  peace  :  and  that,  not- 
withstanding some  unlucky  events  and 
disappointments  in  the  course  of  the -pre- 
sent contest,  the  country  is  fully  able  to 
defend  itself  against  all  its  numberless 
enemies. 

Nor  will  any  wise  politician,  out  of  his 
zeal  for  the  government^  which  is  founded 
on  rational  liberty,  adopt  the  slavish  doc- 
trine, that  a  true  patriot  should  not  take 
notice  of  such  errors  as  have  been  com- 
mitted by  his  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wisest  and  best  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment will  ever  be  the  most  sincere  lovers 
of  virtue  and  liberty.  Therefore,  they 
will  be  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
the  liberty,  although  not  of  the  licenti- 
ousness, of  the  press;  and  will  boldly 
maintain,  against  all  flatterers  and  place- 
hunters,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  a  right  to  take  notice  of  errors  in 
the  administration,  to  point  them  out  to 
public  view,  and  to  lay  them  before  their 
iepresentatiyes  in  parliament. 


But  liberty  may  degeikerate  Into  insur- 
rection and   arrogance.     The  discontent 
of  writers,  like  Cobbett,  carries  them  too 
far.    One  ought  not  wantonly  to  suggest, 
that  the  public  credit  is  in  danger;  or, 
in  the  manner  of  the   Botley  Financier, 
to  make  a  proposal  for  erecting  societies, 
which  shall  check  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes.  Such  a  proposal  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  covert,  or  legal  species  of  treason.     It 
tends  to   give  imaginary  fears,   diffuses 
false  alarms,  and  can  be  pardoned   only 
on  the  supposition  that  it  will  be  without 
effect.     With   how   much    greater  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  pious  affection  to  hi» 
country,     does    the    public -spirited   J. 
J.   W.  J.    put  the  following   query? — - 
''  Whether  the  credit  of  the  public  funds 
be    not  a  mine  of  wealth   to   England; 
and  whether  any  step,  that  should  iesseri 
this  credit,  ought  not  to  be  dreaded  .?" — 
How   different   is   this   gentleman   from 
Cobbett,   who,  with   an   unusual    vehe- 
mence, declaims  about  *' Jacobin  guineas/' 
and  calls   upon    the  landed   gentlemen, 
upon  the  farmers,  and  upon  the  manufac- 
turers, to  put  an  end  to  our  paper  credit 
altogether.      The   real  interpretatiojrt   of 
which  simply  is—he  calls  upon  the  orga- 
nized classes  of  society  to  assist  him  in 
his  efforts  to   destroy    the   dignity    and 
character  of  the  state  and  tje  legisla- 
ture!!! 

It  is  still  more  dangerous  and  inexcu- 
sable in  his  patrons  and  disciples,  to  ag- 
gravate our  vices  and  our  weaknesses  so 
much  beyond  the  truth,  as  naturally  tend* 
to  the  dejection  of  our  countrymen,  and 
to  the  insolence  of  our  opponents.  Du- 
ring several  years,  the  public  has  been 
condemned  to  read  the  most  melancholy 
and  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  state  of 
the  empire.  I  perceired  this  with  silence 
and  regret:  but,  after  the  dastardising 
and  mischievous  representations  of  Cob- 
bett on  the  subject  of  **  Jacobin  gui- 
neas/' I  could  no  longer  forbear  to  pub" 
lish  my  thoughts,  and  to  draw  my  pen  in 
the  service  of  my  country. 

The  Cambridge  Election. — That 
Ministers  have  but  few  literary  friends, 
and  that  those  few  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, is  a  text  which  I  shall  probably  hav© 
frequent  opportunities  of  enlarging  up- 
on, till  I  may  convince  them  that  almost 
every  loyal  writer,  who  has,  generously 
and  consistently,  devoted  his  talents  to 
support  the  established  Government,  has 
been  compelled,  or  has  deemed  it  judi- 
^cious^  either  to  apostatise,  to  be  silent,  or 
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to  retire.  Of  this  fact,  the  conduct  oflexpecce  of  the  Demagogue's  political 
the  press  towards  Mr.  Yorke  is  another  assaults  upon  Mr.  Yorke.  Not  Cobbett, 
striking  ^ind    mortifying   evidence " 


I 
%vill  tako  a  slight  survey  of  the  various 
modes'  in  which  it  has  been  employed; 
to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  rabble  against 
thii  Gentleman,  and  prevent  him  from 
representing  in  Parliament,  a  county,  for 
which  he  has  had  the  gratification  of  be- 
ing returned  during  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that 
he  would  again  piesent  himself  before 
his  coastituents,  the  provincial  papers  be- 
came either  shamefully  silent,  outrage- 
ously inimical,  or  they  stood  forth  as  the 
servile  copyists  of  the  acquitted  criminal 
felon;  that  polemical  behemoth,  Cobbett. 
The  defeat  of  Mr.  Yorke  at  Cambridge, 
is,  therefore,  to  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  exertions  of  his  oppo- 
nents, to  disseminate  the  opinions  of  Cob- 
bett, by  distributing  gratis,  to  the  stu- 
dents and  populace,  some  "  cart-loads'^ 
of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Botley  Regis- 
ter. No  lottery  hand-bills,  no  placard 
to  announce  a  remedy  against  the  evils 
of  the  Papki,  no  schemes  of  the  quack, 
or  the  charletan  to  impose  upon  John 
Bull,  were  ever  promulgated  with  such 
sz^eal  aitd  bare-faced  publicity,  as  were 
thsc  i<:volutionary  addresses  of  the  Dema- 
gogue, to  the  people  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  youth  of  the  University.  Not  con- 
tent with  offering  them  with  the  usual 
solicitude  that  prevails  in  election  con- 
tests, they  were  forced  upon  the  passen- 
gers with  shouts  of  vengeance  and  the 
power  of  bludgeons;  they  were  proffered 
at  every  shop,  distributed  at  every  ta- 
vern, hurled  out  of  every  coach,  and  placed 
abundantly  in  every  Cloacisean  temple. 
The  expence  of  a  distribution  so  pro- 
digal must  have  been  enormous.  Reader, 
who  defrayed  that  expence  ?  Cobbett 
asserted  an  infamous  falsehood,  when  he 
said  that  Government  exhausted  thou- 
sands of  the  public  mony,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  "  Court  Martial,"  which 
exhibited  him  as  an  absconding  accuser, 
and  the  greatest  villain  that  ever  defiled 
the  earth.  That  distribufcion,  and  the  at- 
tendant charges  of  the  publication, 
I  have  been  assured,  proceeded  from 
the  private  purse  of  a  man  of  family 
and  letters,  and  who,  a  correspondent 
informs  me,  has  never  received  any 
sort  of  recompense  for  the  service  which 
he  has  rendered,  in  bringing  those  truths 
to  light,  and  holding  up  the  Demagogue 
to   public    execration*     This  fact  beins: 


most  assuredly :  he  would  not  sacrifice 
the  price  of  one  Register,  to  carry  an 
election  for  another,  or  even  to  secure 
the  election  of  his  own  sonl  I  Who, 
then,  paid  for  it  ?  For  what  purpose  was 
such  an  expence  incurred  ?  What  ulti- 
mate effect  is  its  intention  to  produce  ? 
The  first  question  will  not  readily  be  an* 
swered ;  but  the  reader  may  iipagine 
that  the  gang  of  reformers  will  never 
flinch  from  expence,  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people,  as  long  as  they  have  the 
press  under  their  supreme  controul,  by- 
meeting  with  no  opposition  from  writers 
of  different  principles.  The  first  object 
has  been  effected,  and  Mr.  Yorke,  wisely 
resolving  not  to  expose  his  person  to  the 
assaults  of  an  infuriate  Jacobin  rabble, 
has  suffered  his  adversary  to  walk  over 
the  course.  These  trivial  victories,  which 
supply  the  disaflected  with  themes  for 
perpetual  exultation,  are  more  than  seri- 
ous, they  are  alarming,  as  they  facilitate 
the  ultimate  object  of  Jacobinism.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  add,  that  the 
present  triumph  of  the  Jacobins,  arising 
from  the  Cambridge  election,  were  likely 
to  be  of  short  duration.  F,  W.  B. 

<*THE  WAR  TAXES  NO  BURTHENS'* 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sir, — It  is  a  hard  case,  that  the  serious 
and  explicit  writer  should  be  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  the  flimsy  observer,  and  be 
obliged  to  submit  apparently  to  his  slen- 
der and  vague  criticism,  or  else  be  under 
the  necessity  of  putting  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  replying  and  surrreplying,  in 
order  to  awaken  his  understanding,  and 
correct  his  mistakes.  I  allude  to  your 
carping  correspondent,  C.  F.,  whose  ob- 
ject I  cannot  conceive,  in  endeavouring 
to  do  away  plain  facts,  touching  the 
pressure  of  the  taxes,  and  those  facts  so 
much  to  the  benefit  of  th»  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  as  well  as,  I  trust,  satis-, 
factory  to  the  country  at  large.  If  the 
public  supplies  are  obtained  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  that  without  the  industri'- 
ous  part  of  society  suffering  in  their  vo- 
cations by  their  feeling  the  Incumbrance, 
my  plain  statement  is  proved  to  the  ex* 
tent  intended  by  me. 

In  doing  this  I,  Sir,  erected  a  finger-post 
for  the  direction  of  strangers:  I  distinguish- 
ed pointedly  between  the  industrious  and 
the  ^' Idle.''  On  this  I  built  my  observa^ 
tions,  and  I  presumed  the  former  to  be  the . 


atatedj,  it  is  again  asked,  who  defrayed  the  [most  numerous  part  of  the  society  of  this' 
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country.   I  never  said  that  the  Taxes  are 
not  burdens,  and,  if  your  correspondent 
■will,  public  burdens ;    but  I  maintaiiird, 
and  do  maintain,  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  industrious.     Whether  those  of  that 
descriprion  form  tlie  great  body  or  bulk 
of  the  people^  in  thifi  country,  1  shall  not 
contend,  as  i  never  heard  of  any  nume- 
rical account  being  taken  of  them  ;  but, 
prcs'jming  them  to  be  so,  I  stated  that 
the   great  body   of  the    people   of  this 
coui'.try,  do  relieve  themselves,  and  are 
relieved  of  the  public  burdens ;  and  the 
fact   is   incontestibly  so,    whether  it  be 
praiseworthy,  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of 
the   persons   I   ailude    to.      This    much, 
indeed,  i  must  say^  that  I  conceive  the 
dealers  in  the  different  articles  of  life, 
could  not  proceed  in  their  callings,  un- 
less they  were  reimbursed   of  the  taxes 
by  the  consumer  ;  and  we  know  the  fact 
to  be  so.     I,  Sir,   am  one  who  ever  feel 
myself  open  to  conviction,  and  had  your 
correspondent  explained  and  expounded, 
in  a  clear,  reasoning,  and   argumentative 
manner,  in  r<ibutting  my  plain  statement, 
even  though  he  fell  short  in  his  proofs,  I 
should  feel  more  pleasure  in  replying  to 
him.     But,  instead   of  sound  argument, 
he  pins  his  sleeve  to  mere  trifles  of  prac- 


already  transmitted  you  tny  sentiments 
upon  that  head. 

Whenever  1  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
to  any  man's  productions  an  epithet  of 
marked  disgrace,  ?inA.  of  palpable  absurd* 
ity,  I  always  follow  it  up  with  pointed 
reasoning  and  proofs.  Not  so  your  cor- 
respondent, who  takes  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing my  plain  statement,  "  wild  theory.^* 
Had  I,  like  him,  made  bare  assertions,  he 
might  very  well,  indeed,  have  assumed 
that  mode  of  expression,  if  he  thought 
doing  away  my  theory,  as  he  calls  it,  by 
able  and  sound  argument,  would  not  have 
been  more  handsome,  and  far  more  tem- 
perate. Then,  his  round  observation, 
that  antediluvian  longevity,  or  some  such 
subject,  would  have  been  quite  as  a  pro» 
pos  as  my  remarks  on  windmills,  and  the 
perpetual  n;otion,  seems  very  foreign  to 
the  point,  and  undefined:  as  to  this,  he 
slated,  in  a  former  criticism,  that  past 
experience  convinced  him  there  was  no 
ground  for  my  reasoning  and  conclusion, 
as  to  the  taxes  ?io^  being  J'elt  by  the  iri- 
dustrious  part  of  the  community ;  in 
reply  to  which,  I  merely  observed,  that 
experience  of  the  past  was  no  proof  of 
the  matter  of  fact  not  being  n6w  to  be 
viewed  as  difterent;  and  I  therefore  ob- 


tice,  and  forms  of  antiquity;  and,  by  served,  that,  because  this  and  the  other 
dwelling  on  generals,  loses  sight  of,  an'djwere  not  known  prior  to  the  day  of  disco- 
obscures,  particulars.  He  says  he  is  not  very,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
fond  of  writing;  but  I  say,  that  I  should  not  now,  or  at  the  moment  of  discovery, 
feel  very  fond  of  exercising  my  pen,  in-  admit  the  plausibility  of  the  new  discove- 
deed,  were  I  to  apply  it  without  any  use-  ry.  Former  experience  knew  nothing  of 
ful  object  in  so  doing,  or,  for  the  mere  the  advantages  arising  from  the  innocula- 


purpose  of  opposing  an  hypothesis  with 
assertion  only.  When  I  took  up  my  pen, 
I  did  it  to  expose,  to  the  unthinking  and 
the  ignorant,  (for  both  are  equally  blind), 
a  plain  but  important  matter  of  fact ;  and 
this  chiefly  with  a  view  to  cut  down  the 
vile  and  injlammatory  soothsayings  of 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  the 
friends  of  the  enemy,  who  prognosticate 
ruin  to  the  finances,  and  agitate  the  peo- 
ple by  loudly  asserting,  that  they  are 
heavily  oppressed  with  the  taxes;  and 
when  once  1  had  got  upon  the  road,  I 
found  out  other  paths  connected  with  it. 
•■ — I  perceived  that  the  manner  in  which 
those  taxes  were  evaded,  led  on  to  the 
accumulation  of  riches  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased individual  exertion.  This  I  deem- 
ed fortunate,  and  thus  I  conceived  that  the 
taxes  stimulated  to  activity  in  the  various 
employments  of  society  ;  but  I  questioned 
the  ultimate  advantage,  from  a  too  great 
abundance  of  wealth  ;    ^nd  I  have,  Sir^ 


tion  of  the  cow-pox;  and,  from  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  I  ask  your  correspondent, 
are  we  now  to  doubt  the  beneficial  qua- 
lities and  consequences  of  it?  We  are 
not,  in  short,  to  doubt  the  existence  and 
force  of  the  new  discovery,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  novel.  Agreeable  to  my  rea- 
soning, your  correspondent's  allusion  to 
antediluvian  longevity  can  have  nothing 
to  do,  as  present  experience  convinces  us, 
there  is  no  such  thing  known  now ;  our 
object  is  not  to  prove  the  past,  but  the 
present.  But,  Sir,  I  should  not,  I  verily 
believe,  have  attempted  to  answer  such 
observations,  were  it  not,  that,  no  less 
than  your  prudence  and  loyalty  are 
thought  incompatible  with  the  insertion 
of  my  arguments  and  assertions,  which 
your  correspondent  has  the  hardihood  to 
say,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  King's, 
his  Ministers,  and  your  own.  Were  that 
the  case,  as  to  his  Majesty's  and  his  Mi- 
nisters, I  am  very  sure  you.  Sir,  wqu14 
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not  have  inserted  them^  nor  should  I  hare 
required    it;     but    your    correspondent 
shelters  himself  under  the  general  ex- 
pressions    of     his     Majesty's    Speech, 
through  his  commissioners,  as   touchmg 
on  the  pressure  upon  his  subjects  by  the 
war.     I  think  it  very  improper  to   have 
introduced  his  Miije>ty's  Speech,  in  try- 
ing  to  rebut  my  particular  position  on 
the  subject   of  taxes;   iior  will  that  bear 
your  correspondent  oat,  or  do  away  ray 
particular  statement.  The  King's  Speech 
alludes  to  ihe  matter  of  taxes,  as  well  as 
to  i\\s  &v.h']ei  I?,  generally:  my  observations 
go   to  particulars.     I   never  denied  but 
that  the  taxes  most  be  severely  felt  by  a 
tery  considerable  portion  of  the  pecpU., 
and    I  take  tio  merit  -o   myself  in  eluci- 
dating,  that  a   considerable   part  of  the 
taxes  is  not  felt   by  another  portion  of 
the  people,  because  the  thing   is  as  clear 
as  the  jsun  :  I   only  take   merit  for  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  unthink- 
ing, and  for  cutting  up  the  inflammatory 
fjpeeches  of  ihe  ill-aiiected.     But,  if  the 
matter  had   been  misunderstood  even  by 
the  King's   Ministers,  before  I  expound- 
ed It,   which  does  not  appear  from   the 
speech,   surely  that  could    be  no   reason 
why  I  should  not,   if  I  were  able,  point 
out  that  the  industrious  body  of  the  peo- 
ple,   by  their  own  management,  felt  no 
pressure  from  the  taxes  :  so  far  as  to  your 
correspondent's  allusion  to  the  King's  or 
his  Ministers'  speech.     Then,   as  to  the 
insertion  of  my  observations,  being,  as  he 
says,  adverse  to  your  prudence,  I  do  con- 
ceive  you  are    the   best  judge  of  that. 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  you  perceived 
the  plausihititij  of  jny  statement  in  the 
full,  and  admitted  my  distinction  ;  you  saw 
the  incrementum   on    the   article  in    the 
market ;  you  saw  that  the  depreciation  in 
the    value     of  the    circulating  medium 
would  not  sufficiently  account  for  it;  and 
you   knew  there  was  no  scarcity  of  the 
goods.     You,    therefore,    would    readily 
admit,  that,  to  occasion  the  high  price, 
the  dealer  affixed  the  tax  to  the  commo- 
dity.    I    question,   was   it   the    common 
and   well-known   practice    in   Mr.  Pittas 
time  ?     If  it  were,  it  very  likely  was  not 
worth   his  while  nor  advisable  to  allude 
to  it :   it  grew  out  of  the  Income  Tax, 
is  now  the  practice,  and,  therefore,  stat- 
ing it  can  tend  to  no  inconvenience :  were 
it  not  general,  I  should  not  touch  upon  it. 
You,    Sir,    well   know  the  disposition  of 
man  to  save  himself  harmless,  if  he  can, 
upon  all  occasions ;  and   you   know  that 
there  are  occasions  where  he  is  bound  to 


do  so,  or  he  must  sink.     There  are,  I  am 
happy  to  think,   many  like   your  corre- 
spondent, who  grudge  not  in  the  cause  of 
their  King  and   their   Country — On  this 
point  he   and    I   agree   fxtretnely  vvell  ; 
but  grovelling  minds,  and  those  of  narrow 
means,   discover    different    piopensities, 
and    resort  to   shuffling    expedients,  ?nd 
such  will  ever  go  great  lengths  to  avoid 
performing    even    their    bounden   duty. 
But  there  is  a   state  of  things  with  man, 
which  will   even  justify  the   practice  al- 
luded to,  without  which   industry   must 
receive  a  check ;    and    I  add,  that   it  is 
fortunate,  the   practice  adopted  works  a 
double  and  a  beneficial  purpose;  that  is, 
from  the  necessity  of  labouring  at  a  busi- 
ness, through  the  means  of  which  to  pay 
the  tax,  an  increased  exertion  is  the  na- 
tural   consequence  by  which    a   double 
produce  takes  place,  if,  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, the  increase  of  wealth,  unbounded, 
be  ultimately  a  national  advantage ;  but 
which,  contrary  to  the  common  and  self- 
ish way  of  thinking,  I  should  doubt.     It 
truly  may  be  an  advantage   in  a  state  of 
war,  as  a  greater  national  wealth,   from 
the  constant  drain,    should   be  supposed 
necessary  ;  but  Ishould  dread  the  effects 
in  the  time  of  peace,  when  every  atten- 
tion  would  be  drawn   away  to  schemes 
and  scenes  of  luxury  and  dissipation.     In 
fact.  Sir,  I  will  say,  5'ou  peiceived  the 
extent  of  my  sentiments,  and  viewed  my 
position  in  the  true  light,  as  not  onl  y  strong 
in  support  of  loyalty,  but  as  throwing  light 
upon  a  matter  that  before  was  not  thought 
of,  or  very  little  understood.     I  pointed 
out  the  body  of  the  people  that,  in  reali- 
ty, chiefly  feel  the  pressure  of  the  War 
Taxes,  namely,  the  idle  rich ;  and,  in- 
stead of  feeling  for  them,  I  stated  that  I 
deemed  it  aproperco/wpew^afiow,  or  penal- 
ty, for  the  wan:  of  their  industrious  exer- 
tions withheld.     I,  however,  should  feel 
no  objection   to    their  relief  too,   by    a 
general  peace,  or  in  any  way  that  might 
be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the   empire,   whenever  that  may   be 
deemed  expedient   and    practicable ;    at 
present  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  happy 
termination. 

The  j)rice  of  all  the  articles  of  life  is  a 
proof  that  the  instances  are  not  solitary, 
as  your  correspondent  says,  where  men 
place  the  tax  on  the  goods  ;  and,  indeed, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  come  to  the 
direct  truth,  I  have,  by  making  enquiry. 
I  have  asked  the  question,  "Prcry,  do  not 
you  place  the  taxes  on  the  goods  you 
vendF''  and  I  have?  alwavs  been  answer- 
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ed  in  the  affirmaiive.  Ministers  and  per- 
sons in  offif'e,  nre  not  presumed  to  know 
this— much  less  kings  or  princes.  These 
are  matters  for  the  minute  enquiry  of 
your  correspondent  and  me,  and  not  suf- 
ficient to  o«"cupy  the  attention  of  men  in 
high  offices  ot  the  state  ;  and  it  would  be 
stooping  far  below  the  elevation  of  kin2;s 
or  prmces  to  enquire  into.  Therefore, 
in  the  language  of  kings  and  their  advis- 
ing ministers,  if  there  be  taxes,  or  pres- 
sure extraordinari/,  it  will  be  generally 
expressed,  and  presumed  by  them  to  fall 
equally  on  all,  noiwithstanding  the  sub- 
terfuges in  practice,  by  which  the  majo- 
rity, or  the  minority,  may  stand  clear  of 
those  taxes  and  pressure.  Next,  your 
correspondent  says,  he  supposes  you  have 
given  place  to  my  opinion,  purely  on  the 
principle  of  the  "  audi  alteram  partem.'^ 
I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think,  that, 
thib  benign  principle  influenced  you  to 
insert  his  observations,  for  he  stood  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  j  mine  was 
certainly  the  first  statement ;  but,  if  he 
places  himself  there,  then  I  must  presume 
that  he  was  of  the  number  of  those  whom 
I  principally  aimed  at,  and  who  cry  out, 
that  the  taxes  are  heavy  and  oppressive 
burdens,  even  on  the  industrious  portion 
of  society ;  and,  indeed,  so  he  declares 
himself,  for  he  takes  society  altogether 
by  the  lump,  without  making  any  dis- 
tinction. The  fact  is,  the  subject  is  a 
new  one,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to;  but  leave  men  as 
the  great  Adam  Smith  would  have  left 
them,  when  they  will  take  pare  of  their 
own  interests,  and  which,  in  the  long 
run,  will  be  found  the  true  interest  of  the 
community  at  large.  In  this  way  the 
subject  will  speak  for  itself,  in  defiance 
of  either  your  correspondent  or  me.  He 
asks,  is  it  likely  the  Ministers  are  inclin- 
ed to  favour  the  disaffected  party  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  but  it  is  proper  that,  in  fram- 
ing his  Majesty's  speech,  they  should 
express  general  feeling  and  courtesy,  and 
avoid  all  invidious  distinctions,  as  well  as 
descending  to  paltry  and  trifling  allusions 
and  reflections.  Therefore,  they  could 
not  attempt  to  point  out  any  particular 
subjects  who  feel,  or  do  not  feel,  the 
pressure  of  this,  or  the  other,  tax — this 
would  be  giving  rise  to  moot  points. 
Such  would  be  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  his  Majesty,  and  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  the  subject  touched  up- 
on at  large.  Thus  the  pressure,  from  the 
protraction  of  the  war,  is  very  properly 


your  correspondent  to  your  own  opinions 
expressed  of  the  war  taxis,  i,  of  course, 
leave  that  with  yourself,  who  are  not  to 
adopt  opinions  either  of  his  or  of  mine, 
if  they  clash  v.'t.h  ycur  judgmeiii.  Be- 
sides, all  are  liable  to  alter  and  amend 
their  opinions,  and,  the  greatest  proof  of 
a  sound  understanding,  is,  the  doing  so 
where  sound  and  reasonable  arguments 
and  proofs  are  adduced.  From  what  \ 
have  read  ol  your  productions,  1  should 
suppose  you  u»  be  that  man.  I  perceive 
nothing  bigottedor  besotted  in  yrur  wri- 
tings. They  are  the  flowings  of  sound 
sense,  and  a  generous  and  philanthropic 
disposition,  without  Jl at tery  o>  Jear  ofof- 
fence,  because  you  mean  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  In  so  expressing  myself, 
be  assured.  Sir,  you  ha\e  no  occasion  to 
suj  pose  it  proceeds  from  the  cacoethes 
scribendi,  alluded  to  by  your  correspond- 
ent ;  as,  on  your  merits,  both  a>  a  loyal 
subject,  and  a  valuable  subjt-ct,  in  these 
days,  I  could  dilate  at  some  length,  with- 
out being  suspected  of  flattery,  and  with- 
out having  any  motive  for  such.  I 
would  now  advise  your  correspondent  to 
traverse,  through  the  various  mazes  of 
the  industrious  channels  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  in  this  country,  and  satisfy  his^ 
mind  by  a  close  scrutiny,  and  by  putting 
such  questions  as  I  have  already  alluded 
to,  when  he  will  discover  ample  proof  of 
the  cause  of  the  double  rise  on  the  arti- 
cles of  life  and  of  traffic,  since  the  origin 
of  th|f  Income  Tax;  and  he  will  find 
those  prices  still  further  enhanced,  should 
there  arise  a  necessity  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  tax,  which,  ultimately,  will 
all  fall  upon  the  idle  dinA  the  rlvh,  so  long 
and  so  far  as  ihey  will  be  able  to  bear  it. 
Until  their  coflers  fail,  we  need  not  ex- 
pect national  bankruptcy.  But  I  hope 
prudence  will  be  observed,  lest  that 
should  be  the  case.  On  the  idle  rich 
the  taxes  are,  indeed,  serious  burdens, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  when  times  and  mea- 
sures will  allow  of  their  being  relieved, 
as  well  as  now  to  see  p'.:b!ic  defaulters, 
if  any  there  be,  obliged  to  perform  the 
duty  of  re&titution. 

If  the  necessity  for  exertion,  in  order 
to  enable  the  individual  to  pay  his  taxes, 
urges  him  unto  industrious  pursuits  and 
active  employments,  which  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  embarked  in,  surely  it 
must  necessarily  tend  to  an  increase  of 
national  wealth,  and  of  course  strength 
in  war.  The  premises  being  granted,  the 
conclusion  must  follow  of  coarse.     This 


alluded  to  g-e^i^ra/Zy. — As  to  the  allusion  of  j however,  your  correspondent  will  not  ad. 
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m^t,  although  the  posliicn  i;aelf  evident; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  that  criminal  prac- 
tices, Ai^A  crimes  ov  misdemeanors  should 
be    approved  of,  admitted,   or  licensed, 
in  order  that  this  beneficial  consequence, 
in  another  respect,  should  follow.  I  never 
approved   of  the   practice  of  evil,    that 
good  might  come  out  of  it;  nor  is  the  ob- 
servation of  your  correspondent,  as  to  pu- 
blic defaulters,  by  any  means  applicable, 
when  comparing  it  with  the  prosecution 
ofajM^^and  n^ce.Mar//war  in  self-defence, 
of  which  description  I  must  ever  view  the 
present  contest.  This  lame  argumentative 
and  illustrative  observation  seems  only  cal- 
culated to  amuse  weak  minds, and  to  hood* 
wink  you,  Sir,  and  others,  who,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will    not   be  so  easily  detached 
from   the   right    and   straight  forward 
view  of  the  question.     This  is  certainly 
very   ingenious   of  your  correspondent, 
but  if  he  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  sub 
ject,  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  inap 
plicable  observations.     Your  correspon- 
dent finally  observes,  that,   he  considers 
the  property  tax  the  best  that  can  be  re- 
sorted to.     I  differ   w'ith  him  in  toto  on 
this  point,  and  although  it  be  a  wide  di- 
gression from  the  point  at  issue,  I  must 
say,  that,  as  to  the  equitable  and  produc- 
tive qualities  of  this  mode   of  levy,  it  is 
only  like  every  other  tax,  as  it,  like  the 
rest,  ultiraatel}'  falls  on  the  consumer,  and 
is  really  felt,  or  not,  by  the  idle  and  the 
industrious  ;  ha'i  that,  as  to  its  particular 
disagreeable  feature,  the  exyosure  of  the 
state  of  each  man's  pnt'a^e  resources,  and 
depth  or   shallowness  of   his   cotters,  it 
must  tend  to  damj)  the  feelings  of  men. 
end  to  afreet  them  thereby  in  their  vari- 
ous pursuits,  whilst  the  very  idea  of  their 
family  affairs  being  known  to  every  com- 
mon tax-gatherer,  is  in  itself  an  intoler- 
able vexation.     I  should  prefer  a  tax  even 
upon   all  the   necessaries   of  life  to  this 
tax,  and  in  the  end  all  would  fall  upon  the 
idle  consumer;    but  I  should  first  of  all 
prefer  a  tax   on   all   luxuries,   and  such 
things  as  ought  to  be  prohibited^    If  they 
failed,  then  place  it  upon   conveniences 
and  necessaries.     In  either  case  the  poor 
man  would  suffer  nothing,  as  his  means 
of  living  must  be  rendered  equal  to  the 
difficulty,  and  the   tradesman   would  be 
sure  to  arrange  the  matter  so  as  to  have 
his  clear  and  necessary  profits. 

I  trust  you  will   excuse  the  length  of 
this,  vvhilst   t  remain,   very   truly.   Sir, 
vour  faithful  humble  servant, 
"   Clifton,  March  6th.  J.  J.W.J. 


French  Expose. 
Continued  fr(,m  page  8    . 
-.._--.,.---.  .-.  and  that 
the  men  who  deluded  the  Cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna after  the  Peace  of  Presburgh,  will 
not   succeed    in   deceiving  it  again  after 
that  of  Vienna ;  they  would    prinouuc© 
the  doom  of  then   Masters ;  for  France, 
ever  great,  powerful,  and  strong,  will  al- 
ways know  how  to  destroy  and  counteract 
the    combinations   and    intrigues  of  her 
enemies.     In   the  mean   time,  England, 
seeing  that  our  armies  were  employed  in 
Germany,  and  benig  always  ill  informed, 
ruuwithstanding  the    immense   treasures 
sfie  wastes  in  paying  spies,  fancied  that 
uur  vereran  troops  had  left  Spain,  and  that 
the  weakened  French  army  would  not  be 
able  to   withstand  their  efforts.     Forty 
thousand  men  were  disembarked  in  Por- 
tugal, joined  the  insurgents,  and  flattered 
themselves  they  should  be  able  to  march 
to   Madrid  ;  they  gathered   nothing  but 
disgrace  from  their  enterprise;  they  were 
met  by  armies  in  all  places,  where  they 
fancied   to  find   only   divisions.     Forty 
thousand  men  landed  at  the  same  time  at 
Walcheren;  and  without    having  com- 
menced   the   siege,  by  means  of  a  siiort 
bombardment  they  rendered   themselvesr 
in  a  fortnight  masters  of  Flushing,  which 
was   defended  in    a   cowardly    manner.  . 
His  Majesty  ordered  a  report  to  be  made 
tp  him  on    this    subject.     The    Emperor 
generously  rewards  those,  who,  animated 
with  his  sentiments,  and  sensible  of  what 
they  owe  to  the    honour  of  France,  are 
faithful  to  glory  and   their  country  ;  but 
he  severely  punishes  those  who  calculate 
the  danger   when    victory  alone    should 
occupy   their  mind,    and    prefer  a    dis- 
graceful flight  to   a  glorious  death.     In 
the  mean  time  all  the  departments  were 
in   arms  :  150,000  men  of  the  national 
guards  put  themselves  in  motion,  while  at 
the  same  time  25,000  troops,  drawn  from 
the  depots,  assembled   in  Flanders,   and 
the  Gens  d'  Armes  formed    a   corps  of 
8000  choice  cavalry.   The  English  Com-  • 
mander  in  Chief,  as  a  wise  and  prudent 
man,  would  not  expose  his  army  to  dan- 
ger more  destructive  than  the  plague ;  he 
returned  to   England.     All   the  depart- 
ments  gave  striking   proofs  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Government  and  Empe- 
ror, some  districts  only  in   the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarre  showed  a  contrary  dis- 
position.    Commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed   to  enquire   into  their  conduct. 
The  districts  and  private  individuals,  wha 
have  misconducted  themsdves,  shall  be 
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deprived,  during  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and 
subjected  to  a  double  contribution.  Oyer 
their  doors  shall  be  written  the  words— 
"  This  is  not  a  French  Commune.'' 

"  His  Majesty  has  also  ordered  to  be  lai<l 
before  him  designs  of  monuments  to  be 
erected  at  Arras,  Bonger,  and  Lisle,  tend- 
ing to  preserve  the  memory  of  sentiments, 
which  have  given  him  so  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  But  the  momentous  influence  of  the 
events  of  the  year  1809  on  the  face  of 
the  world,  attracts  all  our  attention. 

"  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  has  been  en- 
larged with  a  part  of  Gallicia.  It  would 
biive  been  easy  for  the  Emperor  te  unite 
all  Gallicia  with  shat  ttate,  but  he  wouW 
not  do  any  thing  which  could  excite  the 
least  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  his  Allv, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Nearly  all  Gal- 
licia, of  the  first  partition,  has  been  left 
to  Austria,  His  Majesty  never  rnter- 
tained  the  idea  of  restoring  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  What  the  Etnperor  has  done 
for  New  Gallicia  was  prescribed  to  him 
by  sound  policy  as  welt  as  honour ;  he 
could  not  surrender  to  the  vengeance  of 
an  implacable  Prince>  people  who  had 
displayed  such,  fervent  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  France.  A  young  Austrian  Prince,  the 
same  who  commanded  in  Ulna  in  1805,  as 
arrogant  as  he  is  ignorant,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  war,  did  only 
know  how  to  get  himself,  with  40,000 
men,  defeated  by  Prince  Jos.  Piniatow- 
sky,  who  had  only  13,000  under  his  or- 
ders. Through  the  unskilful  combina- 
tion of  her  General,  Austria  lost  West 
Gallicia,  the  inhabitants  of"  which  shook 
off^  with  enthusiasm,  theironyoke  which 
bore  them  down.  It  was  the  Emperor*s 
duty  not  to  subject  them  to  it  again.  It 
is  his  Majesty's  wish,  that  under  the  wise 
Government  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the 
inhal>itants  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw secure  their  tranquillity,  and,  with- 
out giving  cause  of  uneasiness  to  their 
neighbours,  enjoy  their  fortunate  situa- 
tion. 

'^  The  King  of  Bavaria,  Westphalia, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Confederation,  will 
obtain  an  occession  of  territory.  It 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  safe  for 
France  to  extend  her  frontiers  beyond 
the  Rhine,  but  that  river  remains  the  in- 
variable limits  of  the  neighbouring  States 
of  her  Empire.  The  Hanseatic  towns 
shall  serve  as  means  of  the  reprisals  of 
war  with  England. 


diately  be  concluded.  Nothing  >shall  be 
changed  in  the  political  relation  of  thd 
Qonfederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Hel- 
vetic Confederacy.  For  the  first  time, 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans,  all  Italy 
will  again  be  subject  to  the  same  system. 
The  re-union  of  the  Estates  of  Rome 
was  requisite  to  efiect  this  measure- — 
they  intersect  the  Peninsula  from  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea, 
and  history  has  evinced  the  importance 
of  an  immediate  intercourse  between 
Upper  Italy  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Three  centuries  ago,  whilst  Charles  Vllf. 
was  effecting  the  conquest  of  this  king- 
dom, the  Pope  suddenly  changed  his 
opinion,  formed  a  formidable  league 
against  him.  The  retreat  of  the  king 
beiug  intimated,  he  could  only  return  to 
France  by  marching  over  the  necks  of 
the  confederates  headed  by  the  Pope. 

"  But  wherefore  should  we  seek  for  ex- 
amples in  the  history  of  Charles  VIII;  of 
Louis  XII  ;  of  Francis  I.  !  Have  we  not 
seen  in  our  days,  the  Pope  protecting  the 
English  in  his  capital,  who,  from  his 
asylum  were  agitating  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  dis- 
tributing money  and  poniards  to  the  as- 
sassins, who  slaughtered  our  soldiers  in 
the  Tallies  of  Calabria?  The  Emperor 
has  demanded  of  the  Pope  to  shut  his 
ports  against  the  English.  Who  could 
have  thought  that  the  Pope  would  have* 
rejecteld  his  demand  ?  He  has  proposed 
to  him  to  form  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  that  of  Italy. 

*'  The  Pope  has  rejected  this  proposal. 
No  circumstance  has  occurred  since  the 
peace  of  Presburgh,  wherein  the  Court 
of  Rome  has  not  evinced  its  hatred  against 
France.  Whatever  power  happens  to 
preponderate  in  Italy  becomes  immedi- 
ately her  enemy.  Hence,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz,  before  that  of  Friedland, 
the  Emperor  received  from  Rome  briefs 
replete  with  acrimony. 

"  We  next  beheld  the  Pope  complain- 
ing of  the  principles  of  toleration,  sacred 
by  the  Code  of  Napolean ;  we  beheld 
him  rise  against  the  organic  laws,  which 
governed  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and 
in  which,  under  no  title  whatever,  had  he 
any  right  to  interfere ;  we  saw  him  cast 
fire-brands  in  our  provinces,  and  thus  en- 
deavour to  occasion  divisions  in,  and  to 
shake  the  great  Empire;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  what  he  would  have  don(», 
had  any  important  battle  been  lost.     The 


**  The  peace  wUhSwed«n  shall  ioune-j  Court  of  Rome   has  unveiled  its  secret 
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sentiments  too  much.  She  has  not  been 
able  to  disown  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Emperor  to  religion  ;  but  this  motive 
of  acknowledgment,  which  should  have 
been  so  powerful  over  the  Chief  of  the 
Church,  could  not  overcome  the  hatred 
of  the  temporal  Sovereign. — Convinced 
of  these  truths,  sacred  by  the  history  of 
former  times,  and  by  our  own  ezperi- 
ence,  the  Emperor  had  only  two  ways  to 
choose — either  to  create  a  Patriarch,  and 
separate  France  from  every  relation  with 
a  power  inimical  to  her,  and  which  en- 
deavoured to  anno}'^  her  ;  or  to  destroy  a 
temporal  sovereignty,  the  only  source  of 
the  hatred  of  the  Court  of  Rome  againjst 
France. 

^*-^  The  following  paragraphs,  belonging  to  the 
article  on  War  in  the  Expose,  should  have 
followed  the  words,  flew  through  all  the  ranks, 
in  col.  S62. 

The  Emperor  having,  by  his  accustomed 
manoeuvre,  separated  two  corps  of  the 
enemy's  army,  beat  them  on  the  20th, 
near  Abensberg.  On  the  21st,  he  marched 
against  Landshut,  rendered  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  town,  and  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Iser,  the  head-quarters  and  central 
point  of  the  enemy^s  operations;  inter- 
cepted, by  this  movement^  the  commu- 
nication of  the  enemy's  array,  and  took 
his  baggage,  his  pontoons,  and  his  hospi- 
tals.  On  the  22d,  he  marched  to  Ech- 
muhl,  turned  ti;^e  left  of  the  Archduke 
Charles's  army,  reduced  to  four  corps  by 
the  separation  of  the  two  others,  routed 
that  army,  took  30,000  prisoners,  with 
100  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  same  even- 
ing arrived  in  the  plain  of  Ratiiibon, 
^vhere  he  rested  in  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Charles.  On  the  23d,  he  closely 
pprsued  the  enemy,  destroyed  the  Aus- 
trian horse,  and  took  Ratisbon,  and  the 
12,000  men,  whom  the  enemy  had  left 
in  that  place.  In  forty-eight  hours  the 
Austrian  army,  struck  as  it  were,  by  a 
thunderbolt,  saw  its  fate  decided.  Of 
six  corps,  which  composed  it,  each 
40,000  strong,  five  were  already  defeat- 
ed, reduced  to  half  their  number,  and  se- 
parated from  each  other.  The  remains 
of  the  four  corps  were  driven  to  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  two  others  to  the  Jnn, 
\^ithout  bridges,  magazines,  and  without 
hospitals.  The  rumour  of  these  disasters 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Austria,  and  in  less  than  two  days  the 
most  profound  ^consternation  succeeded 
the  most  foolish  presumption. 

*'  In  the  mean  time^  the  8th  and  9th 
^orps,  which  formed  the  Austrriaa  army 


in  Italy,  had  surprised  our  troops,  who 
were  far  from  expecting  such  treacherous 
proceedings,  blockaded  Palman,  Nova, 
and  Venice,  ar)d  reached,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  the  Adige. 

"The  Emperor's  plan  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  After  having  defeated  the 
grand  army  of  the  „  Archduke  Charles, 
and  driven  four  of  the  corps  to  Bohemia, 
he  pursued  the  two  corps  which  fell  back 
to  the  Inn,  marched  to  Saltsburgh,  Lintz, 
Upper  Austria,  and  Sty  ria,  in  order  to  turn 
the  Austrian  army  of  Italy,  and  secure 
his  own  army  and  his  dominions  in  Italy, 
which  are  so  dear  to  his  heart.  One 
month  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  un- 
just aggression  of  the  Austrian  army, 
when  Vienna  was  bombarded  and  com- 
pelled to  open  its  gates,  and  bow  to  our 
victorious  arms.  The  Austrian  army  of 
Italy  soon  perceived  that  its  flanks  were 
uncovered,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  fall- 
ing back.  The  Viceroy  who  defeated 
the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Piave,  oiS 
the  Noric  Alps,  and  in  Carniola,  pushed 
on  to  the  frontiers  of  Sty  ria,  and  formed  a^ 
junction  with  the  Grand  Army.  Shortly 
after  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Hungary.  The  battle  of  Raab 
was  the  celebration  of  the  memorable 
Anniversary  of  Blarengo  and  Friedland, 
ivhich  induced  the  Einperor  to  write  to 
his  adopted  son—"  Your  victory  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Marengo.'*  The 
scattered  remains  of  the  different  ene- 
my's corps  could  not  have  rallied,  and 
would  have  been  taken  and  disarmed, 
had  not  a  fortuitous  event,  the  rise  of  the 
Danube,  which  overflowed  its  banks,  ar- 
rested the  French  army;  the  genius  of 
of  war,  and  the  effects  of  art  overcame 
those  unforeseen  obstacles.  In  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  it  is  at  times  necessary 
to  join  the  courage  and  force  of  the  lion, 
to  the  cunning  and  prudence  of  the  fox. 
The  battle  of  Wagram,  followed  by  the 
Armistice  of  Znairo,  made  the  arms  drop 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemy ;  he  had 
no  other  hope  left  than  the  generosity ; 
of  the  Conqueror,  which  he  had  so  often 
slighted. 


Erratum. — In  the  last  Register,  in 
the  article  to  Correspondents,  col.  862, 
for  grievances  redid  Jinances, 
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CoyThZNTs.—Rejftarks  on  the  objects  of  th:  Opposition^  in  alarming  the  country  by  their  speeches  on, 
the  Pulilic  Expenditure. — A  review  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  natisVy  in  the  talue  of  land, 
cattlpy  coin,  ^c  since  his  Majesty's  Accession  to  the  Thr6ne.— Accusations  of  the  declaimers  proved  to 
he  false. — On  Reversions  ;  overturning,  by  convincing  faits  and  arguments,  the  prejudices  luhich  this  sub- 
jecthas  giv.n  rise  to. — The  national  utility  of  well-disposed  sinecures  explained. — Comments  on  Sir  RI- 
CHARD Strachan's  Narrative,  in  which  some  important  considerations  are  brought  forwai d,relative 
to  the^  present  state  of  our  Army,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  laid  down,  to  force  the  Tyiant  of  the  Conti- 
nent to  make  peace  wich  England. — The  second  Essay  of  Aristioe?,'  on  National  Debt,  ^c. — On  thd 
late  retirement  of  apopular  and  loyal  writer,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his  work, from  want  of  encou- 
ragement.— On  the  victory  of  the  English  Press  over  Pride  U7id  Prejudice,  Sec.  &c. 

To  THE  Public. — The  friends  and  Correspondents  of  the  Editor  are  particularly  reqiiested 
uot  to  address  any  more  communications  to  him  at  his  late  residence,  the  Royal  Csckpit,  St. 
James's  Park.  The  qvhole  of  the  premises  so  denominated  hwving  been  consigned  to  immedi^ 
ate  demolition  by  the  ground  la-adlordsj  the  Gonjernors  of  Christ's  Hospital.  For  the  present^ 
therefore,  all  fa'vours  directed  to  his  OJfce,  at  Exeter  Change,  Strand,  cmHI  be  punctually 
transmitted  to  him.  ^    ^ 
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ment.  More  dangerous  than  the  Gracchi 
—when  a  member  of  Opposition  awakens 
into  enterprise,  he  considers  no  one  but 
himself,  nor  has  the  least  regard  for  the 
disappointment,  and  perhaps  essential 
injury,  occasioned  to  the  state  by  the 
success  of  his  own  destructive  projects  : 
and  if,  by  a  too  eager  desire  of  grasping 
at  powder,  he  should  fail  in  his  designs, 
and  sink  into  ruin,  he  weeps  but  for  his 
own  destruction,  nor  reflects  a  momenfe 
on  the  miserable  lot  of  many  better  men 
than  himself,  whom  his  ardent,  ambitious 
rapacity  may  have  involved  in  misefy 
and  degradation. 

This  unfortunate  disposition  is  almost 
always  joined  to  a  cunning,  wliich  Lord 
Bacon  emphatically  calls  a  crooked  or 
left-handed  wisdom  ; — a  vice  which  may 
succeed  for  a  time,  but  never  holds  out  to 
the  end.  It  does  not  postess  sufilcient 
solidity  to  last  long ;  and,  though  occa- 
sional applications  of'it  may  be  crowned 
with  success,  whoever  rests  upon  it  as  a 
stable  quality,  will  be  overtaken  by  the 
day  of  bitter  disappointment,  when  the 
successive  advantages  it  may  have  ac« 
quifed  will  vanish  at  once, and  leave  him 
in  absolute  ruin,  amazed  at  himself,  re- 
proached by  thousands,  and  pitied  by 
none. 

These  observations,  though  iiomewhat 
desultory,  and  not  extended  to  the  length 
which  such  a  subject  requires,  are  very 
applicable  to  the  Gracchi  of  our  senate  ; 
for,  from  the  commencement  of  the  pre-' 
sent  Session  to  the  last  sitting,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
power  by  a  crooked  wisdom,  which  is 
insensible  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  the 
admonitions  of  reason,  or  the  law*  ^f  hQ« 


Quis  tulerit  Gracchus  de  seditione  guerenfes?  Ju  V . 

**  Who  could  endure  the  Gracchi  complaining 
•f  sedition?" 

By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  IX. 

Public  Expenditure. — The  desire 
of  grasping  at  enormous  power,  from  the 
mere  vanity  of  being  accounted  powerful, 
and  receiving  the  incense  of  external 
respect  and  universal  envy,  which  is  of- 
fered to  greatness,  is  a  species  of  a«;ance, 
equally  despicable  with,  and  of  more 
injurious  consequences  to  society  than, 
the  artificial  penury  of  him  who  dare  not 
hazard  a  wish  to  be  of  service  to  his 
country.  The  latter,  taken  in  a  more 
personal  relation,  is  no  one's  enemy  but 
his  own  ;  and  the  only  public  injurjr  that 
can  be  ascribed  to  him,  arises  from  a 
false,  mistaken  insignificance,  which  pre- 
vents his  little  rivulet  of  capacity  from 
joining  the  general  flood  of  circulating 
genius;  while  the  former  holds  forth,  to 
public  view,  a  picture  of  unbounded  am- 
bition, of  soaring  pride  mingled  with 
mental  indigence,  of  magnanimity  shac- 
kled by  meanness,  and  of  occasional  mo- 
ments «f  ill-applied  devotion,  followed 
by  treacherous  artifice  or  pernicious  re- 
pentance. Thus  is  it  with  the  British 
Gracchi!  In  all  their  denunciations 
against  t!ie  Ministry,  the  acquisition  of 
powder  is  their  only  object ;  nor  are  there 
many  among  them,  at  this  moment,  who 
would  not  barter  the  honourable  spirit  of 
independence,  for  a  portion  of  the  public 
expendituref  or  for  li  sinecure  appoint- 
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nour. — The  charges  against  the  execu- 
tive, conveyed  in  Mr.  H.  Martin's  finan- 
cial resolutions,  are  pregnant  with  this 
infamous  species  of  left-hand  cunning. 
And  Mr.  Creevy,  and  the  Gracchi  who 
iupported  the  motion, — "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  attention 
to  economy  is  necessary  in  the  public 
expenditure/'  manifested  a  much  stronger 
desire  to  pull  down  the  administration, 
than  to  improve  the  public  condition  from 
an  expose  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Rose,  in  a  very  able  speech, 
refuted  the  arguments  of  his  opponents ; 
bat,  as  some  general  calculations  escaped 
that  well-informed  gentleman's  observa- 
tion, I  shall  dwell  for  a  moment  on  a  de- 
bate of  such  extraordinary  interest. — To 
alarm  the  country,  and  to  strike  terror 
into  the  house,  the  progress  of  the  public 
debt  was  minutely  calculated.  In  the 
year  1780,  it  was  something  more  than 
184,000,000  J  and,  on  the  6th  of  Janua- 
ry, this  year,  it  amounted  to  784,000,0001. 
and  the  interest  to  29,972,0001.!— And 
what  of  this  ?  Does  it  follow  from  this, 
that  we  are  to  diminish  the  offices  of 
Government,  that  we  are  to  abridge 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  con- 
duct our  affairs  with  the  miserable  shifts 
and  artifices  which  would  turn  the  natu- 
ral pity  of  mankind  into  contempt  and 
detestation?  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Creevy  may  answer  in  the  aflirraative, 
but  I  never  can.  For  a  nation  may  be 
opulent  and  flourishing,  at  the  same 
time  that  public  debts  are  high;  and,  as 
its  opulent  and  flourishing  condition  must 
be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Majes- 
ty and  the  energy  of  his  government,  it 
implies  neither  sanity  nor  reason  in  those 
who  dispute  the  wisdom,  and  paralyze 
the  energy,  from  which  our  distinction 
and  prosperity  proceed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Mr.  Rose  did  not  contrast  a 
progress  of  national  improv)ement  with 
iMr.  Martin's  pilgrimage  of  the  National 
Debt.  Had  he  drawn  a  parallel  of  this 
nature,  the  public  would  have  seen  the 
question  in  its  true  light,  and  be  made 
competent  judges  of  the  extent  of  their 
obligations^  and  of  the  merits  of  the  reign 
in  which  it  is  our  felicity  to  exist.  What 
Mr.  Rose  has  not  done,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  effect:  it  is  capable  of  very  clear 
proof,  and  is  a  subject  worthy  the  highest 
considerations  of  regard. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  when  his 
Majesty  ai>cended  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  the  wars,  which  we  had  been! 
compelled   to   undertake   against  Spain] 


and  France,  lay  heavy  upon  the  nation. 
The  high  taxes,  which  we  had  to  levy 
for  supporting  those  wars ;  the  interrup- 
tion that  was  given  to  trade ;  the  losses 
sustained  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  the  higli 
interest  and  high  premiums  that  were  gi- 
ven for  ready  money;  the  low  price  of 
land  and  of  labour  ;  the  failure  of  rents  ; 
the  quantity  of  land  untilled  ;  and  the 
number  of  farm-houses  falling  to  ruin ; 
the  yearly  marriages  and  births  lessened  j 
the  burials  increased ;  the  stock  of  live 
cattle  diminishing  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
withdrawing  themselves  from  a  declining 
country,  caused  no  small  distress,  and 
made  his  Majesty's  reign  commence  in 
clouds  and  poverty.  His  English  sub- 
jects, amounting  to  about  seven  millions, 
and  their  individual  revenue  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  seven  pounds !— Fifty 
years,  for  the  most  part  of  war  and  vio- 
lence, have  passed  ;  and  the  scene  is  en» 
tirely  changed  I  All  the  5ig"ni  which  in- 
dicate an  increase  of  riches,  have  become 
visible  among  us.  The  agriculture  of 
England  is  improved,  the  value  of  land 
is  raised,  the  interest  of  money  reduced, 
the  quantity  of  shipping  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  the  royal  navy  in  particular,  prodi- 
giously augmented  ;  the  commerce  is  ex- 
tended to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth  ;  the  manufactures  multiply,  the 
arts  flourish,  the  public  buildings  become 
magnificent  and  great,  the  private  ones 
abound  in  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life,  and  the  productions  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West  are  at  our  exclusive  use 
and  disposal.  From  all  these  facts,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  that  our  minds  might  he  easy 
on  this  point,  and  not  be  perpetually 
haunted  with  the  dreadful  spectres  of 
poverty  and  ruin.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  the 
knowleege  that  the  Debt  has  increased 
from  one  hundred  to  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred millions  in  his  Majesty's  reign,  hin- 
ders the  public  from  perceiving.  That 

THE  WHOLE  StOCK  OF  ENGLAND,  IN- 
CLUDING THE  Coin,  the  personal 
estate  of  each  Individual,  and 

THE    WHOLE    VALUE    OF   THE    LaND» 

HAS  increased  £'900,000,000  Ster- 
ling; and  that  the  population  has  multi- 
plied from  sevea  to  ten  millions;  and 
their  expenditure  from  seven  to  sixteen 
pounds  each.  These  facts,  alone,  sufii- 
cieiitly  prove,  not  only  that  England  is 
richer,  but  that  it  has  increased  m  riches, 
in  a  higher  proportion  since  his  Majes- 
ty's reign,  than  it  had  done  before ;  and, 
that  the  loud  cry  of  poverty^  as  the  efl'ect 


.  HC-f'JVaAri/i: 
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of  Hi6  Government,  is  wholly  chimerical 
and  absurd. 

Would  it  satisfy  the  Gracchi,  who  pro- 
fess   so  sincerely  to  lament   the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  country,  it  will  be  confess- 
ed, that  we  have  been  far  from  profiting, 
so  much   as  we  might  have  done,  by  his 
Majesty's  benign   administration.       We 
are  ticither  so  settled  at  home,  nor  so  re- 
vered abroad,   as  his  wisdom  and  virtue 
ought  to  have  rendered  us.     This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  Gracchi  themselves,   and  the 
vice  and  licentiousness  they  encourage 
among  the  citizens  at  large.     But,  after 
making  just  concessions  on  the  one  side, 
it  ought  to  be  granted,  on  the  other,  that 
we  are  a  more  rich,  great,  and  powerful 
people  than  ever  we  were ;   and  that  the 
clamour  respecting  the  public  debt  and 
expenditure  is  only  raised  by  the  Grac- 
chi, as  a  means  of   hallooing  a  Minister 
down,  and  of  pursuing  their  own  mea- 
sures with  a  systematic  iniquity,  not  on 
the  records   of  any  civilised   slate.     By 
what  sort  of  evidence  and  conviction  they 
mean  to  condemn  Mr.  Perceval,  i »  appa- 
rent from  their  late  and  present  charges; 
—a   sort   of   evidence    and    conviction 
founded  on  :>  series  of  the  most  unparal- 
leled  lies,   the  most  detestable  forgeries, 
and     infamous     misrepresentations    that 
were  ever  employed  to  deceive  a  people; 
evidence  and  conviction   founded   on  a 
train  of  the  most   diabolical  jealousies, 
and  supported  only  by  sophistry,  noise, 
and   confidence.     "  Wicked    Ministers," 
is   the  perpetual  theme. — I  ask,  do  not 
false  accusers  and  misrepresenters  of  pu- 
blic affairs  merit  the   same  punishment 
that    truly  wicked    ministers    deserve? 
When  I  prove  that  the  Gracchi  have  li- 
belled,  insulted,  and  vilified  the  iacred 
person  of  Majesty,  to  raise  a  spirit  of  in- 
surrection,  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  a  Sovereign,  the  lenity 
and  wisdom  of  whose  government  are  so 
conspicuous  to  all  wise  and  honest  men, 
what  can  they  pretend  to  urge  in  their 
justification  ?     When  I  prove  that  they 
have  attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  roy- 
al prerogative,  by  checking  the  expendi- 
ture, diminishing  employments,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  grants  by  reversions,  how 
can  they  defend  themselves  from  so  heavy 
a  charge  ?    Cannot  it  be  also  proved  that 
they  have   caballed  with  the  enemies  of 
their  country  ?     Is  it  not  demonstrable, 
from  the  whole  course  of  their  libels,  that 
they  give  a  false  complexion  to   every 
transaction,  and  belie  the  administration 


to  raise  sedition,  and  give  weight  to  their 
party  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  fully 
proved  against  them,  than  the  injustice 
,of  thai  charge  they  have  brought  against 
the  Ministry  of  the  misapplication  of  the 
public  money  ?  Have  they  not  in  this 
important  particular  showed  the  vilest 
arts  of  miscalculation  and  cunning,  that 
ever  appeared  in  print,  and  which  have 
been  demonstrated'  so  from  the  writings 
and  harangues  of  my  Lord  Melville,  Mr. 
Rose,  and  other  financiers  of  the  most 
extensive  information  and  worth. — How- 
ever, I  shall  be  merciful,  and  not  at  pre- 
sent triumph  over  errors  so  easily  detect- 
ed. While  the  Gracchi  keep  to  general 
declamation,  I  will  allow  them  to  support 
some  degree  of  character  among  the  cre- 
dulous and  inattentive  ;  but,  when  they 
pretend  to  facts,  calculations,  and  evi- 
dence, which  I  know  to  be  false,  I  shaU 
cause  their  arguments  to  recoil,  and  sinK 
them  under  the  pressure  of  their  owii 
guilt.  If,  in  addressing  myself  to  whole 
classes,  factions,  and  parties  of  men ;  if 
in  delineating  measures,  schemes,  and 
projects,  the  colours  may  seem  too  darl<: 
or  grossly  laid  on,  the  lines  too  strong  or 
coarsely  drawn,  all  I  can  say  in  extenua- 
tion is,  that,  in  describing  vice,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  it  look  like  virtue ;  or,  ia 
painting  deformity,  to  give  it  the  sera* 
blance  of  grace  and  beauty.  "  Whocari 
be  patient  or  moderate  when  hearing  the 
Gracchi  complain  of  the  public  expendi» 
ture  and  notional  degradation  ?" 

Reversions. — Mr.  Bankes  rose,  on 
the  20th,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  the  grant  of  Places  and  Pensions 
in  Reversion.      Leave  was  given  without 


any  opposition  from  his  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters. This  concession,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  merits  all  the  gratitude  and 
approbation  of  the  country  ;  but,  as  I 
condemn  the  general  principle  on  which 
the  Opposition  acted,  namely,  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  royal  prerogative,  I  cannot 
pass  the  measure  in  silence,  or  suffer  thenir 
to  triumph  for  a  victory  which  merits  so 
much  indignation  and  reproach. 

The  alarming  and  encroaching  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  is  the  comman  cant 
and  favourite  theme  of  antiministerial 
men,  who  can  approve  of  no  2}ower  but 
their  own;  nevertheless,  with  what  ar- 
dour, anxiety,  and  ex  pence,  are  they 
seen  to  aim  at  acquiring  what  is  called 
Parliamentary  interest  ? — A  many-head* 
ed  hydra,  of  a  far  more  dangerous  ten- 
dency  to  the   public   welfare    than  th« 
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royal  prerogative. — The  interests  of  inte- 
rested individuals  are  frequently  at  vari- 
ance with  the  general  good,  but  that  of 
the  crown  is  inseparable  from  it.     A  bad 
citizen,  such  as  Cobbett,  may  find   per- 
sonal advantages  in  magnifyixig  the  cala- 
mities of  his  country  ;  but  a  king,  what- 
ever  his  character  may  be,  can  receive 
110  benefit  whatever,  but  from  its  honour 
and  prosperity.      When,  therefore,  the 
angry  spirit  of  the  Gracchi  accuse  their 
Sovereign  of  designs  to  increase  his  pow- 
er beyond  the   limits  of  public  interest, 
they  may  think  him  a  knave,  but,  in  the 
most  express  terms,  they  call  him  a  fool. 
—In    the    history    of    that     corruption 
against  which  disappointed,  unemployed, 
and  hungry  men  so  loudly  exclaim,  the 
tyrannic,  designing,  and  ambitious  spirit 
oi  individuals  will  compose  a  weight  suf- 
ficient  to    over-balance  the  more   than 
common  powers  of  the  crown.     Does  not 
the  powerful  nobleman,  or  the  wealthy 
commoner,  discharge   his   servant,  turn 
out  his  tenant,   change   his   tradesmen, 
and  quarrel  vv^ith  his  neighbours,   when 
they  give  their  votes,  or  exert  their  inte- 
jest,  contrary  to  his  interest  ?     Is  it  not 
also  a  common,  nay,  a  very  general  prac- 
tice, for  the  representative  influence  in 
cities,  boroughs,  &c.  to  be  purchased,  not 
only  with  money,  but  by  a  promise  of 
parliamentary  obedience  ?    And  does  not 
the  man  of  ambition  collect,  with  his  po- 
litical service,  men  of  eminent  abilities, 
who  assist  him,  according  as  he  directs, 
in  attaining  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and 
bend  down   ia   subservience  to  his  nod, 
from  the  fear  of  meeting  his  displeasure, 
or  from  the  hopes  of  sharing  iiis  success? 
Is    it   not,   therefore,   abominable,    that 
such    men    should    dare    to  wag    their 
tongues  with  insolence  against  the  crown 
for  exerting  that  influence  which  it  natu- 
rally and  constitutionally  possesses,  in  the 
support  of  measures  previously  determin- 
ed to  be   necessary  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  in  rewarding  those  men 
who  have  served  it  with  fidelity.     This 
in  many  instances  of  eminence  can  only 
be  effected  by  Reversionary  Grants  and 
Pensions.     And,  if  the  Crown  corrupt, — 
it  is  because  men  will  not  be  led  to  their 
duty  but  by  the  means  of  corruption  ! — 
It  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  there  are 
one  of  the  Gracchi,  men  of  superior  inde- 
pendence, integrity,  and  worth.     This  I 
liave  often  allowed.     Even  more,  I  have 
•poken  of  a  Moira,  an  Erskine,  a  Hol- 
land, a  Whitbread,  &c.  with  veneration 


and  praise.  But,  if  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble moment  of  the  uorld  for  the  success 
of  great  talents,  they  leave  the  path, 
wherein  they  might  instruct,  delight,  and 
illuminate  their  own  and  every  future  • 
age,  to  follow  the  beckon  of  a  more  ex- 
alted station,  but  inferior  talents,  and 
pass  their  days  in  the  arduous,  disgrace- 
ful, but  devoted  service  of  party  and  of 
faction, — what  can  I  think  and  say  of 
such  men  ? — Pity  may  weep  over  them, 
learning  may  lament,  but  virtue  will  dis- 
own them ! 

Besides,  in  the  progress  of  state  con- 
cerns, disappointment  and  failure  might 
be  attended  with  consequences  of  such 
universal  grievance,  that  Ministers  are 
inevitably  obliged  to  renounce  the  rigid 
prudence  so  necessary  in  private  affairs, 
in  order  to  secure  an  infallible  execution 
of  their  designs.  Thus,  in  national  re- 
gulations, there  is  but  one  grand  law, 
''TO  PAY  WELL,  AND  TO  HANG  WELL;" 
and  rewards  are  often  held  forth,  which 
are  more  than  adequate  to  the  actions 
they  are  intended  to  inspire  ;  salaries  are 
annexed  to  appointments  ^^yowrf  the  la- 
bour and  abilities  necessary  to  fulfil 
them  ;  profits  are  sufi'ered  to  arise  from 
contracts  made  for  the  national  service, 
superior  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  commerce,  and  Pen- 
sions and  Reversions  are  tendered  to  those 
who  are  above  the  acceptance  of  subor- 
dinate appointments  or  ordinary  bribes. 

Mr.  Bankes,  or  any  other  amiable  the- 
orist, may  talk  of  disinterested  patriotism 
and  uncorrupted  virtue;  and  I  would  not 
be  so  unjust  to  human  nature,  as  to  sup- 
pose they  are  visionary  ideas  : — but, 
from  the  history  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  too  evident, 
that  the  ruling  passions  of  men  must  be 
made  the  ejigines  whereby  they  are  go- 
verned, and  from  a  wise  direction  where- 
of they  are  to  be  led  to  prosperity  and 
glory.  Vanity  and  interest  are  the  two 
leading  features  of  the  human  character  ; 
and  he  who  forms  a  code  of  laws  which 
shall  contain  the  wisest  rules  for  modify- 
ing and  directing  those  passions  to  the 
general  good,  is  the  most  able  legislator; 
while  he  who  can  apply  them  in  the  most 
suitable  manner  to  answer  the  particular 
purposes  of  public  prosperity,  deserves 
the  character  of  the  most  able  statesman. 
Such  being  my  opinions,  I  can  never  ap- 
prove of  any  measure  which  contracts 
the  sphere  of  munificence ;  which  a- 
bridges  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ; 
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leaves  his  Majesty  the  odious  power  of jbUnt  speech,  and  plain  appearance,  that 


exacuting  criminal  justice,    and    denies 
him  the  god-like  attribute  of  rewarding 
zeal,   integrity,  and  greatness.     By  fol- 
lowing up  Mr.  Bankes's  Bill,  the  best  of 
Sovereigns  will  be  regarded  as  the  execu- 
tioner, not  as  the  benefactor,  of  his  coun- 
try.    He  will   be   allowed   to   hang,  but 
not  to  pay  his  servants !  ! !     Were  we  a 
nation  of  thieves  and  pick-pockets,  Mr. 
Bankes  would   be  our  most  excellent  le- 
gislator; but,  as  it  is  yet  hoped  that  there 
are  in  the  empire  men  who  merit  rewards 
as  well  as  punishments,  I  am  justified  in 
recommending  his  constituents  to  leave 
his  fature  election  to  those  who  are  con- 
tent to  be   classed   amongst  the  robbers 
and  vagrants  of  the  land,  whom  he  depre- 
cates so  much.     Mr.  Creevy,  also,  as  an 
Utopian  politician,  may  amuse  a  circle  of 
curious  listeners  by  the  ingenuity, —  he 
may,  perhaps,  even  charm  them  by  the 
amiableness,  of  his  error;  but, employed 
to  guide  the  helm,   to  hang  well,  but  not 
to  pay  well,  he  would  prove  worse   than 
Mr.  Eankes  himself;  as,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary  vigilance  of  office,  he  might  guide 
the  vessel  to  the  fatal  reck,   to  which  his 
creative  fancy  had  given  the  appearance 
of  a  secure  haven.     I  do  not  accuse  Mr. 


characterised  the  annals  of  a  Raleigh^ 
have  never  been  succeeded,  by  this  gal- 
lant admiral,  with  ihe  elegance  of  fashion- 
able life,  or  the  introduction  of  efleminate 
enjoyment.  Under  this  aspect,  when  his 
life  is  considered,  the  element  on  which 
he  lives,  the  dangers  to  which  lie  is  ex- 
posed^ the  hardships  he  has  been  obliged 
to  encounter,  with  the  numerous  et  ceteras 
which  might  be  added,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  character  is  thn  least 
adapted,  of  all  others,  to  sliiue  before 
parliament,  as  the  author  uf  a  ju^njficato- 
ry  pamphlet.  The  prejudices  of  of  nian-^ 
kind,  and,  which  may  be  of  far  more  iatal 
consequence,  the  prejudices  of  the  ser- 
vice, are  against  a  sea-cificer  who  is  a 
writer.  Yet,  notwithstandiiig  so  many 
personal  disqualifications,  I  am  proud  to 
confess,  that  no  public  document,  of  a  si-.t 
milar  nature,  has  ever  afforded  me  more 
instruction  or  pleasure,  than  his  plain  but 
able  Narrative.  And  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, from  the  facts  and  arguments  it 
embraces,  that  were  Sir  Richard  as:aiii 
invested  with  the  same  power,  and  in  the 
same  circum-stances  and  situation,  he 
should  act  again,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  then  did,  without  being  under  tije  least 


Bankes  and  "Mr.  Creevy  of  an  absence  of  apprehension  of  bringing  upon  him  even 


viitue  or  understanding,  but  I  accuse 
them  of  enthusiasin,  the  greatest  vice  that 
can  possibly  attach  to  a  statesman.  En- 
t/utsiasm  soars  above  and  grovels  below, 
without  resting  for  a  moment  in  the  mid- 
dle path  of  discretion.  It  alternately 
assumes  the  forms  of  profound  wisdom 
and  extreme  folly;  but  remains  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  plain,  undeviat- 
ing  line  of  common  sense.  It  can  make 
the  most  simple  truths  unintelligible,  and 
give  falsehood  itself  the  semblance  of  re- 
ality.— It  can,  at  least  for  a  time,  deceive 
all  mankind — in  common  with  ail  man- 
kind, deceive  itself.  The  lowest  clerk  in 
office  is  more  qualified  for  a  statesman 
than  an  enthusiast.  I  close  this  topic 
vi^ith  an  assertion  so  profitable. 

Sir  Richard  Strachan.  If  amia- 
ble manners,  domestic  virtue,  manly  spi- 
rit, kind  disposition,  and  professional  ex- 
cellence, can  compose  a  character  to 
command  universal  respect  and  admira- 
tion,— this  distinguished  officer  must  re- 
ceive such  apt  invaluable  tribute  from 
mankind.  Sir  Richard  knows  but  little 
of  the  piping  times  of  peace,  or  of  the 
season  of  repose  and  inactivity.  The 
rough  aspect,  the  simple  manners,   the 


the  suspicion  of  having  acted  like  a  cow-, 
ard  or  a  traitor  to  his  King  and  country. 
The  f^icts  are  stated  by  him  with  the 
mere  intention  of  vindicating  his  owu 
honour,  and  not  with  any  design  of  insi- 
nuating the  least  objection  to  the  conse- 
quence of  the  army.  Nothing  advanced 
in  the  support  of  the  navy,  proceeds  from 
any  sort  of  disposition  to  attack  Lord 
Chatham,  and  tho  document  preserves 
throughout  a  d^^cency  and  respect,  a 
freedom  and  liberiy*  wiiich  are  the  genu- 
ine characteristics  of  the  excellence  of 
the  laws,  and  the  natural  birthright  of 
every  subject  of  this  much-favoured  land. 
In  very  few  words.  Sir  Richard  proves 
to  Parliament,  that  he  constajil'y  em- 
ployed the  utmost  of  liis  diligeijtc  and 
capacity  to  acquit  himself  of  the  imiiort- 
ant  trust  with  which  he  was  honoured  : 
that  many  might  have  been  cliosen  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  exceeded  his, 
he  most  readily  admits;  but  that  there 
were  any  whose  zeal  and  hearty  inclina- 
tions were  more  attached  to  the  service 
of  their  King  and  country,  he  can  never 
allow.  In  these  assertions  he  has  the 
general  concurrence  of  every  honourable 
mind ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  ob- 
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serve,  that,  as  the  document   has  never 
attempted  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  vanity, 
revenge,  or  disappointment,  it  is  to  be  la- 
'rnented  that  the  friends  of  Lord  Cijatham 
stoop  to   invective,   and   to  the  employ- 
ment of  parallels  which   tend  to  partial 
disparagement.     This  is  not  a  time  for 
Parhament  to  attend  to  invidious  distinc- 
tions.    A  period   has  at  length  arrived, 
when   the   national   interest   requires  an 
union  of  all  parties  to  one  common  ob- 
ject.    A  war  with  superior  enemies,  or 
any  signal  public  calamity,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  demands  the  im- 
mediate extinction  of  all  general  animo- 
sity.    When  danger  threatens,:Jt  state,  all 
jealousy   should  subside    in  every   loyal 
bosom.  Enemies  should  join  with  friends, 
and  friends  with  enemies,  to  give  force, 
energy,  and   effect  to  the  operations  of 
government. — Any  set  of  men,  therefore, 
•who    employ   their   influence    and   their 
talents  to  excite   a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  navy,  in  a  time 


to  direct   his  Board   of  Admiralty  to  fit 
oui  every  description  of  sliip  for  service, 
and  to  order  his   Ministers  to  publish   a 
declaration,  s*at;nfr,  *'  That  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  having  resolved  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  a  war  which  had  already  subsisted 
to  such  a  length  of  years,  had  determined 
on  the  diligent   blockade    and    vig  ,rous 
siege  of  every  port  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  !  Not  only  to  obstruct  the  com- 
merce of  the  enemy  and  his?  aUies,  but  to 
burn,  destroy,  and  lay  waste  all  the  towns, 
cities,  and  villages  along  their  coasts,  and 
to  confine  them  to  the  mountains  and  in- 
terior of  their  respective  countries.     The 
effect  of  a  declaration  of  this  kind,  on  the 
first  city  we  should  destroy  by  fircywould 
instantly  bring  the  enemy  to  terms,  and 
make  him  sue  for  that,  peace   he  has   so 
frequently  spurned.     But  should  he  wait 
for  a  more  general  incendiary,  and  wish 
to  see  the  shores  of  the  ocean   glitter  in 
flames,  before  he  will  submic  his  neck  to 
the  yoke,  THEN  IT  is  IN  the  power 


of  great   public  danger, — encourage  the! OF  THE  NAVY  TO  ACCOMPLISH   THIS 


enemies  of  their  country,  and  deserve  the 
execration  of  every  good  citizen.  But  it 
should,  nevertheless,  be  well  understood, 
that  the  Military  Theatre  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  is  particularly  circumscribed,  and 
that  the  province  of  the  army  is  insensi- 
bly undergoing  a  change,  which  must  ul- 
timatel)'-  destroy  all  the  glory  with  which 
•  it  was  so  abundantly  crowned.  I  would 
not  suffer  a  suspicion  of  a  moment  to 
escape  me,  that  the  spirit  and  bravery  of 
the  army  are  not  the  same  as  they  ever 
have  been;  but,  if  we  abandon  Spain,  if 
we  resign  Portugal,  and  place  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in   the  hands  of  Buona 


PUitPOSE,  and  to  decide  a  "  ar,  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  months,  which  has  lasted 
f»r  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  and  at 
the  prodigious  cost  of  500,000,000  of 
sterling^  money,  and  torrents  of  British 
blood. — I  am  told  that  the  law  of  nations 
forbid  an  act  of  such  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent. I  before  said  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  the  law  of  humanity.  Does  not 
humanity  require  of  us  to  restore  our 
friends  to  wisdom,  and  our  enemy  to  a 
sense  of  his  guilt?  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  law  of  nations  operates  on  our  con- 
duct in  matters  of  detail.  We  could  set 
fire  to  Copenhagen  and  level  Flushing  to 


parte,  as  the  only  fit  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  ground!    Is  it,  then,  to  be  said,  that 


Europe,  of  what  utility  can  a  standing 
army  be  to  us?  In  what  light  could  such 
aii    army  be  viewed  ?  Could   it  be  coesi 


we  can  strangle  infants,  but  not  dare  to 
strike  an  adult  ?  Is  it  to  be  endured,  that 
the   British  navy  is  to   be  employed   on 


dered  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  petty  depredation  and  partial  piracy,  when 


a  liveried  police,  supported  for  the  pro 
tection  of  civil  order,  and  not  for  the 
inaiiitenance  of  that  glory  which  their 
ancestors  acquired  in  the  field?  Whereas, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  our  instilar  situation,  the 
navy  has  increased  its  consequence  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  may  be  considered, 
what  it  is,  in  fatt,  the  sovereign  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  present 
Parliament  to  immortalize  itself  by  pro- 
fiting by  its  late  investigations,  and  by 
the  parallels  that  have  been  presented  Un- 
its contemplation  and  judgment !   It  is  in 


its  power  humbly  to  beseech  hii  Majesty  ble  himself  in  the  dust,  and  to  implore  a 


it  is  known  that  it  could  extend  itself 
along  every  coast,  and  force  the  slaves 
of  a  tyrant,  to  abandon  the  borders  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  dwell  among  the  brutes  of 
the  wood  ?  With  every  maritime  dwel- 
ling on  fire,  the  inhabitants  deserting  the 
vicinity  of  the  seas;  with  a  commerce 
annihilated,  and  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions totally  destroyed;  with  a  heart  bro- 
ken by  unexpected  calamities,  and  a 
mind  hurt  and  sore  by  the  unremitting 
cries  of  a  people's  voice,  and  by  their 
clangours  for  a  cessation  of  distress,  Buot 
naparte  would  soon  be  compelled  to  hum^ 
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British   admiral  to  suffer  the  offence    of 
war  to  be  obliterated  by  a  general  peace. 
The   Parliament  may  be  more  tender  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  men  than  to  re 
commend  this  vigorous  rigour.     I  observe 
that,  to  restore  order  and  happiness  to  the 
world,   the  measure  I    propose   to   their 
consideration,  is  a  measure  of  a  merciful 
but  a   steady  justice.     Justice   is    not    a 
thing  opposed  to  mercy;  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it,  and  the  legislature  will  be- 
tray an  absence  of  both  these  qualities,  if 
it  do  not  exercise  its  power  for  the  injur- 
ed, and  excite  his  Majesty  to  employ  the 
WHOLE  of  his  navy  in  subduing  the 
enormous  guilt  of  a  tyrant,  and  in  secur- 
ing-peace  and  justice  to  the   miserable 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Europe* 
The    measure    appears  severe,   but  it   is 
in  fact  dignified  with  much  more  huma- 
nity than  the  contemptible  efforts  which 
have   been  made    so   repeatedly  for   the 
accomplishment   of    the    same  purpose. 
We  have  shed   more  innocent  blood  in  a 
piratical  and  futile  warfare,during  seven- 
teen  years,   than  this  magnanimous  pro- 
position will  ever  occasion,  if  carried  into 
execution  ;  a  proposition,  which,  iw  a^^t^ 
months,  will  produce  effects  beyond  all 
former  experience ;  and  be  attended  with 
more  advantages  than  I  am  enabled  to 
foresee.     I  submit  my  ideas  with  the  ut- 
most respect  to  Parliament — they  are  the 
result  of  much  patient  thinking  on  the 
subject;  and,  if  acted  upon  with  zeal  and 
diligence,  will  hermetically  seal  up  every 
port  in  Europe,   and  place  the  liberty  of 
the  world  under  our  sole  command  I   Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  who  has  led  me   into 
this  digression,  may  perhaps  improve  my 
cursory  thoughts  into  a  regular  plan,  and 
assist  in  proving  my  assertion,  that  the 
British  navy,  if  properly  employed,'\s  not 
only  the    effective  sovereign  of  all  the 
seas,  but  the  arbiter  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.     Such    is  the  decision  of,    at 
least,     an    experienced     and    equitable 
judge.  Albion. 

March  27, 1810. 


OF  BANKS,   AND  OF  PAPER-CRE- 
DIT. 

PART  II. 
SECTION    I. 

In  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of 
the  political  state  of  this  empire,  it  is  es- 
sential to  consider  the  nature  of  Paper- 
credir,  and  to  enquire — whether  banks 
be  useful  or  dangerous  to  the  country. 


One  would  think,  the  advantages  of 
banks  must  have  been  so  manifest  from. 
experience,  that,  long  before  this  time, 
no  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  of 
their  importance  and  utility.  But,  in* 
stead  of  any  universal  agreement  in  their 
favour,  such  prejudices  have  been  circu- 
lated against  them  by  Cobbett,  and  other 
insurreetion  writers,  that  not  the  vulgar 
alone,  who  have  never  considered  the 
subject,  but  some  very  learned  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  have  fallen 
into  the  most  egregious  mistakes  on  this 
subject,  and  absolutely  look  upon  banks 
as  detrimental  to  the  landed  interest,  to 
trade,  and  industry ! 

However,  as  experience  has  convinced 
the  agricultural  and  trading  part  of 
the  world  of  the  advantages  of  Bank- 
ing, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  what  manner 
Banks  become  useful  to  commerce,  and 
consequently  of  vital  import  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  a  nation  that  is  chiefly  addicted  to 
agriculture  and  to  pasturage ;  where  the 
people,  satisfying  themselves  with  a  sim- 
ple life-possessing  minds  *'with  a  little 
pleased,  "and  dealing  in  a  trifling  manner 
with  trade  and  manufactures — money 
will  not  be  necessary.  Much  of  their 
commerce  may  be  carried  on  by  barter. 
But,  where  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures  and  commodities,  where  all 
sorts  of  arts  are  encouraged,  and  where 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life  are 
studied  to  the  most  exquisite  degree  of 
refinement-— much  money  will  not  only 
be  prof  table,  but  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  state  so  highly 
cultivated. 

I  admit,  notwithstanding,  that  there 
may  be  too  much  money  in  a  nation. 
And  there  certainly  is  too  much,  if  it 
render  the  great  body  of  the  people  idle, 
and  enable  them  to  purchase  what  they 
want,  from  foreigners,  without  exercising 
any  labour  or  industry  of  their  own. 
This  was  the  case  with  Spain,  about 
three  hundred  years  since.  In  the  mines 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  buried  all  the 
capacity  and  virtue  of  that  once  gallant 
people.  But  the  money  acquired  by 
trade  is  never  so  sudden,  and  is  ever  at- 
tended by  beneficial  effects. 

Industry  and  labour  are  far  better  than 
money  from  the  mine,  and  will  «oon  be 
able  to  procure  money  in  exchange  for 
commodities.  Yet  industry  "Stands  some- 
times in  need  to  be  quickened ;  and  mo- 
ney is  deemed  essential  fov  this  purpose. 
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Let  us  suppose,  that  there  is  a  cerfain 
quantity  of  money  and  of  commodities 
jn  any  country.     Thecjuantity  of  money 
may  be  said  to  represent  the   commodi- 
ties,  and    to   determine    the    prices    o( 
them. — ^The  prices  of  par^icw/ar  commo- 
dities may  vary  in  ditierent  circumstan- 
ces; but  if  the  sums  of  the  money  and 
of  the  commodities  continue  much  the 
same,  the  prices,   on  the  wliole,  cannot 
much  alter.     In  such  a  case,  if  no  more 
money  come  into  the  country  (unless  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  are  remurl^ably 
changed   by   some    extraordinary    acci- 
dent,) it  will  be  very  difficult  to   carry 
on  a  great  deal  of  more  employment  on 
a  sudden,  or  rapidly  to  increase  the  sum 
of  the    commodities.      But,   if    a  great 
sum  of  money  should  be  brought  into 
the  nation  at  once,  and  be  distributed  any 
way    whatever,   provided  the  labouring 
and  industrious  part  of  the  nation  ao  not 
get  such  sums  as  will   keep  them  idle; 
though  some  part  of  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  hoarded  up,  and  would  therefore   be 
rendered  useless,  yet  the  greatest  part  of 
it  would  be  employed   and   become  use- 
ful.     The  wealthy  would    immediately 
lay  out  part  of  their  wealth  in  adding  to 
their  houses,   to   their  furniture,  to  their 
equipages,  and  to  their  tables.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  would  employ 
more  hands,  and  carry  t>n  a  greater  trade. 
The  farmers  would  improve  their  lands. 
The  graziers  vvould  breed  a  greater  and 
a    better   stock  of  cattle.       Every    oue 
^ould  be  enabled  to  spend  a  little  more, 
and  to  conduct  his  business  better.     By 
these  means  there  would  be  every  where 
more  labour.     Qf  course,  the  commodi- 
ties, or  real  riches,  which  are  quite  dif- 
J'erent  from  money,  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Again  :  if  the  stock  of  money  should 
be  increased  by  this  industry  :  or,  if  anO" 
iher  sum  of  money  should  be  introduced 
by  other  means,  and  be  distributed  as  be- 
ix)re;  this  wi;uid  again  increase  the  stock 
of  commodities.  And  soon  continually, 
or  to  a  certain  apex  or  limit.   * 

Now,  BANKS,  settled  by  public  aufho- 
rity  and  under  judicious  regulations,  con- 
tinually increase  the  current  species,  by 
issuing  notes  which  circulate  as  money. 
By  giving  credit,  they  furnish  men  of 
character  with  the  means  of  multiplying 
the  employment  of  the  industrious,  and 
they  enable  merchants  to  carry  on  a 
trade  of  an  hundred  thousand  times 
greater  magnitude  than  what  they  could, 
iif  theii-  capital  were  contined  to  the  ac- 


tual quantity  of  metallic  money  in  their 
possession.  Ihe  more  notes  the  baNkS 
c;\n  circulate  in  ilus*  way,  the  more  will 
industry  and  irade  be  prompted.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  limit,  while  the  borrow- 
ers from  these  banks  can  give  good  se- 
curity, and  the  managers  or  directors 
take  care  to  issue  no  more  notes  than,  by 
expericiice,  they  have  h  arntd  ihey  can 
answer  accordiijg  k-  the  c-rdinary  course 
of  credit  and  demanJ.  .Whatever  sums 
landed  men,  meichantt.,  or  <,>Thers,  bor- 
row%  provided  they  can  give  :i,ood  secu- 
rity, and  borrow  on  rea>'  nable  pro- 
spects, this  is  so  far  from  beujg  a  loss, 
that  it  increases  industry  and  consump- 
tion, and  adds  to  the:  general  wealti^  of  a 
nation.  A  great  quuntit}/  of  BANK  nt;tes 
only  shows,  that  great  sums  have  been 
borrowed  by  one  part  of  the  country 
from  anoher,  upon  good  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade,  and 
for  other  equally  eligible  purposes. 
And,  I  ask  Cobbeit  and  his  associates, 
whether  this  is  a  sign,  or  a  cause,  of  pOf 
verty,  and  whether  it  is  not  b<>*^h  the  sig- 
nal and  the  instrument  of  riches. 

It  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence,  in 
this  argument,  that  there  may  be  more 
paper-money  than  silver  and  gold,  and 
that  the  proportion  betwixt  them  may 
pot  be  ascertained:  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, provided  the  former  regulation^*, 
are  duly  observed. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  foreign 
nations  will  not  take  our  bank-notes. 
They  will  ta|ie  our  goods,  which  are 
produced  b)?-  the  circulation  of  these 
NOTES  among  ourselves. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  though  the 
value  of  l#ank-Dotes  should  happen  to  ex- 
tend to  a  vast  sum,  provided  the  banks, 
which  are  to  answer  the^e  notes,  have  an 
equal  value  in  coin,  bullion,  lands,  goods, 
and  good  debts,  to  which  there  is  conve- 
nient access. 

It  is  no  consequence,  though  landed 
men  mortgage  part  of  their  estates  for 
bank-notes,  and  maybe  said  to  coin  their 
lands,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  market. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  lands  of 
any  county  are  locked  tip,  the  less  the 
country  can  be  improved.  And  the  more 
easily  lands  can  be  transferred  and  ex- 
changed in  commerce, — industry,  trade, 
and  manufactures  will  be  more  speedily 
and  successfully  promoted. 

Banks  are  not  only  profitable,  but 
may  be  said^  in  many  cases,  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  When  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry is  any  way  excited  in  a  nation,  if. 
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by  this  industry,  both  the  commodities 
and  the  iiumbt  r  of  the  people  shall  be  in- 
creased, before  they  have  much  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  to  fetch  them 
money;  in  such  a  condition,  f^  it  her  there 
must  be  a  currency  of  paper- credit,  or 
the  industrious  part  of  the  people  will  be 
obliged  to  use  a  barter,  which  must  ex- 
pose them  to  many  inconveniences. 

In  fact,  we  know  of  no  nations  that 
ever  prospered  till  they  set  up  bunks. 
This  IS  true  of  Holland,  C'.Mu>a,  Venicf, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  tjue 
of  this  country  in  a  still  more  extensive 
degree. 

By  miking  the  interest  o^ money  fall, 
banks  must  pvoiiiote  industry  and  trade. 
Public  banks  ar«  preferable  to  fri.i»te 
bankers.     It  miv  also  be  observed,   liat 

ml  ' 

banks  have  greatest  credit  under  free 
go  e rumen ts^  or  such  as  have  a  mixiure 
of  the  uristocratical  or  democratical  form. 
This  alone  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
their  favour.  Absolute  monarchies  seem 
hardiy  capable  of  such  a  wise  institution. 
Under  arl  iirary  governments,  the  credit 
of  banks  cannot  be  firm.  Absolute  prin- 
ces would  be  disDosed  to  lay  them  under 
contribution,  and  would  make  a  pervert- 
ed use  of  their  treasures.  It  has  been 
asked,  "  whether  it  be  Tiossible  for  a  na- 


inconveniences.  The  four  following  are 
much  insisted  upon  by  Cobbet),  in  his 
various  articles  under  the  ignorant  title 
of  •*  Jacobin  Guineas." 

First;  that  too  great  a  run  may  be 
made  upon  banks,  and  they  may  not  be 
able  to  answer  their  notes;  by  which 
many  innocent  persons  m-jst  suft'er,  and 


a  great  deal  of  confusion  may  be  raised 
in  the  country.— In  answer :  Though 
this,  indeed,  is  possible,  there  is  little 
oaiig^^r  of  its  happening,  if  the  bank  be 
not  originally  on  a  crimmal  footing,  and 
ti«e  niisnirtnagemeuis  culpably  great. 
Banks  have  continued  long  Gh  the  conti- 
nent without  an  instan«.f  oi"  such  disor- 
der ,  and  they  •.nr«y  be,  and,  for  the 
most  ;MTt,  are,  so  v.el'  constituted  in  this 
country,  ihai  there  is  iea:.onab7e  fear  but 
that  they  will  ever  prove  the  most  be- 
neficial instrument  of  the  state 

Secondly  ;  it  is  said,  that  banks  can- 
not be  depended  upon  during  civil  wars, 
or  when  a  foreign  enemy^  is  invading  ' '.le 
country.  But  vv:!l  Mr.  Cobbett  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me,  what  can  be  pre- 
served in  such  a  ease?  Shall  we  make 
no  wise  establishm^^nts  in  lime  of  peace, 
because  we  cannot  secure  them  in  tiine 
of  war?  I  am  of  his  opinion  in  this,  that 
if  %ve   cannot   defend    ourselves    against 


tional  bank  to  subsist  and  maintain  itsjBucmuarte,  our  banks  will,  in  truth,  be 
credit,  under  the   present  government  ofjof  little  use  to  us.     But,  in  such  circum- 


France  ?'* 
for  any 


I  do  not  conceive  that  it  can,|stances,  I  assure  Mr.  Cobbett  and  hisad- 

iirers,we  must  lay  our  account  in  great- 


eijgth  of  time. 


It   might  flou-l 


rish  under  a  moral  aad  judicious  ruler, ler  losses,  than  the  loss  of  our  paper-cre- 
hvit  it  ultimatelj/ inusi  sink  unaei  one  ofdit.  We  should  lose  our  more  substan- 
so  contrary  a  character,  and  who  will,  lial  riches.  We  should  lose  our  religi-. 
most  undoubtedly  be  tempted  to  lay  ion  and  liberty.  In  short,  we  should  be 
hold  of  its  treasures,  as  our  ovvn  Charles  able  to  secure  nothing  but  the  soil  of 
II.  did,  when  he  shut  up  his  Exchequer,  our  island,  ana  that   for  the  degrading 


and  seized  the  money  which  belonged  to 
his  creditors. 

In  this  manner  we  may  better  account 
for  the  want  of  banks  and  of  paper-ci  edit 
in  France,  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  than 
by  the  supposition  of  a  superior  policy  in 
thftt  country,  in  order  to  acquire  and  re- 
tain greater  quantities  of  silver  and  gold. 
Thus,  the  former  F'rench  policy,  in  not 
instituting  banks,  in  not  admitting  such 
a  circulation  of  merchants,  bills  as  with 
us,  and  in  directli/  permitting  lending  on 
interest,  which  Mr.  Hume  erroneously 
imagined  a  great  advantage  to  F.ance, 
appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse,  and  was 
in  etfect  a  disadvantage,  arising  from  the 
pernicious  nature  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. 

Flowever,  banks,  like  all  other  poli- 
tical institutions;  may  be  attended  with 


purpose  of  swelling  the  revenue  of  a  ty- 
rant. 

Thihdly;  besides  these  objections, 
which  may  certainly  be  reckoned  fncon- 
siderable,  Mr.  Cobbett  asserts,  that  pa- 
per-money the  acquisition  of  greater 
quantities  of  silver  and  gold:  and 

Fourthly  ;     That  it  hightens    the 
price  of  labour,  and  therefore  hurts  our 
foreign  trade, — I  shall  prove,   that  nei- 
ther of  these  objections  rest   on   a  solid' 
foundation. 

If,  at  any  period,  the  coin  of  any  king- 
dom is  eighteen  millions,  the  nation  may 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and,  in 
time,  may  acquire  twelve  millions  more  in 
silver  and  gold  without  paper-credit.  But 
if,  at  the  time  at  which  they  have  only 
eighteen  millions  in  coin,  the  nation 
should  adopt  the  use  of  paper-credit,  and 
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should  circulate  a  sum  of  twelve  millions 
in  paper-money,  in  order  to  quicken  in- 
dustr}^  and  to  enable  the  people  to  car 
ry  on  a  more  extensive  trade ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, they  may  carry  on  a  greater  trade 
with  thirty  millions  of  -paper  and   coin, 
than  with  the  eighteen  millions  of  coin 
alone.     And,  as  they  do   not  lake  paper 
in  payment  from  foreign  nations,  if  they 
are  gainers;  by  trade,  thev  must  receive 
their  bRJance  in  silver  and  gold.     Conse 
quently,  the  oaiional  stock  mu^;t  be  soon- 
er increased  in  the  one  case  than   in  the 
other,      if  we  shall  suppose,  further,  that 
we  could  remove  the  twelve  millions  of 
paper-monei/,  without  any  shock  or  con- 
tusion, by  allowing  less  credit,  we  v>'oul(l 
only  put  a  stop  to  so  much  industry,  and 
disable    the   people  from  conducting   so 
extensive  a  trode.      Mr.   Cobbett   must 
then   learn   from    this,  that   suppressing 
paper-credit  is  not  the   way  to  bring   in 
silver  or  gold.     How  is  it  possible,  then, 
I  demand  of  him,  that  the   want  of  so 
much  credit  can  add  to  the   treasure  of 
the  nation  in  any  way  whatever? 

The  other  objection  is  more  plausible, 
and  he  has  stolen  it  from  Mr.  Hume.  It 
is — "That,  by  increasing  the  current 
species  of  a  country,  v^^e  increase  tht; 
price  of  labour  and  provisions;  conse- 
quently enable  poorer  nations,  where  la- 
bour and  provisions  are  cheaper,  to  work 
cheaper,  and  undersell  us  in  foreign  mark- 
ets :  That  this  is  even  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  great  trade,  whatever  way 
it  is  upheld,  and  his  inseparably  con- 
nected with  great  plenty  of  silver  and 
gold.  On  which  account,  trade  must 
necessarily  circulate,  and  the  poorer  na- 
tions must  gradually  carry  it  oif  from  the 
richer.  However,  there  is  some  com- 
fort," observes  Cobbett,  "  in  losing  our 
trade  by  plenty  and  fulness;  but  it  is 
extremely  foolish  to  lose  it  by  an  ima- 
ginary wealth,  and  artificially  to  increase 
the  natural  advantages  of  plenty." 

This  is  the  most  plausible  objection 
against  pnper-credit  that  has  ever  been 
made  agunst  it.  But,  when  fully  exa- 
mined, It  will  appear  to  be  entirely  ill- 
founded.  I  shall  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  distinct  section,  in  order  to  keep  it  se- 
parate from  other  matter. 


•On  Cumberland's  Review. 


Discontinuance  of  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's Review. — The  striking  asser- 
tion made  by  Albion,  to  the  eilect  that 
Government  have  but  few  literary  friends,  , 
'and  that  those  few  are  rapidly  decrea- 
sing,  is   a  truth  of  which  every  passing 
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day    augments    the  evidence.       To  the 
various  instances  of  defection,  or  aposta- 
cy,    which    I    have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity   of    specifying,    another    of  the 
former  description,  remains  to  be  added, 
which    will    excite    the    regret    of    all 
friends  to  literary  talent  and  loyal  prin- 
ciples; as  it    shows    what  every  writer 
must  expect,   who  flatters    himself  that 
his  integrity  and  independency  of  senti- 
ments  will  procure   him  a  remuneration 
from   the  public  ifor  the  exertion  of  his 
abilities.  It  is  understood,  that  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's  loyal   and  learned  Review  has 
sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  literary  sea, 
for  want  of  being  upheld  by  public  en- 
couragement.     The  knowledge' of  d  fact 
like      this,     is     the     more    lamentable, 
because,  as  far  as  thetransieiU  reputation 
of  the  day  is  concerned,  we  discover  that 
licentious  works,  filled  with  all  the  damn- 
ing   proofs   of  treason,  the  unequivocal 
testimonies  of  depraved  nature  and  per- 
verted   religion;    the    marks    of   illicit 
conceptions,      profane     ideas,     obscene 
thoughts,  and   vulgar  epithets,  with  the 
frenzied  emanations  of  jacobinism    and 
democracy,  are  all  thatmeet  with  patron- 
age ;  while  the  labcuis  of  a  Cumberland, 
in    whose    classic    page,    taste,   justice, 
truih,     and  learning,    are    regarded    by 
genius,  must  seek  the  premature  *'  tomb 
of  the  Capuiets,**  or  sustain  a  mortifying 
and    ruinous    existence,  to  witness   the 
levelling    production,     the    opprobrious 
title,  the  witty  sarcasm,  the  envenomed 
satire,  or  the  vicious  epigram  flourish  in 
wealth  and  multiply  in  enjoyment ! 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  his 
character  and  abilities  are  so  amiable, 
and  so  universally  known,  that  the 
most  fastidious  moralist  or  critic  can  see 
nothings  in  either,  to  reprobate  or  con- 
demn. Yet  he,  too,  has  found  it  pru- 
dential to  retire  from  the  political  field  ! 
This  gentleman,  however,  has  only  to 
regret  the  present  degeneracy  of  his 
countrymen,  and  their  total  abandonment 
of  those  noble  andgenerous  feelings  which 
influenced  his  forefathers,  and  induced 
them,  as  it  were,  with  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  to  rally  round  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  and  hurl  their  assailants  to  de- 
struction; with  a  power  resembling  that 
of  the  angel,  who  drove  our  first  parents 
from  Paradise.  His  experience  has  taught 
him  to  discover  the  period  at  which  per- 
severance in  any  pursuit  becomes  crimi- 
nal, and  it  has  consequently  prevented 
him  from  falling  a  victim  to  his  princi- 
ples ;    his  wisdom  may  afibrd  an  example 
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to  the  few  others  who  remain,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  profit  by  it.— 
After  the  facts,  however,  which  have 
been  stated  in  this  Register,  1  am  incli- 
ned to  believe,  that  it  will  be  my  task 
to  record  BUT  ONE  OR  TWO  other  in- 
stances of  literary  retirenient,aiul  then  the 
question  whether  an  existing  Government 
can  be  written  down  by  the  united  pha- 
lanxes of  Jacobins  and  Oppositionists, 
will  be  decided,  *     *     *     -Jt     *     *     * 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  digress  from  the 
topic  under  consideration,  and  I  shall 
therefore  close  this  article  with  a  few  brief 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  gen- 
tleman, on  account  of  whose  secession 
from  political  literature  they  originated. 
It  has  been  observed  by  an  eminent  moral 
writer,  of  the  present  age,  that  the  au- 
tumn is  the  most  pleasing  season  of  the 
year  ;  that  the  evening  is  the  most  plea- 
sing part  of  the  day,  and  that  the  latter 
period  of  life  affords  the  greatest  store 
of  happiness.  The  fever  of  youth  has 
its  delirium  of  joy  ;  but  it  is  the  theatre 
of  tyrannic  passion,  where  alternate  hope 
and  disappointment  follow  each  other  so 
closely  as  to  allow  but  short  intervals 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  a  more 
advanced  period,  when  passion  still  pre- 
dominates, but  lakes  a  new  form — when 
what  are  called  the  anxieties  o^  ih^  world 
perplex,  and  a  more  sober  earnestness  of 
pursuit  occupies  the  mind,  the  hot  fits 
abate  there  fervour,  and  cold  ones  be- 
come more  tolerable ;  but  both  are  of 
longer  duration.  In  the  concluding 
years  of  existence,  while  a  man  is  no 
more  the  slave  of  violent  passion,  when 
experience  has  completed  his  judgment, 
and,  being  no  longer  goaded  by  hope,  his 
apprehensions  of  disappointment  have 
passed  awa}^,  he  finds  himself  in  a  calm 
state  of  temperate  enjoyment,  amuses 
himself  with  a  review  of  the  past,  is  a 
tranquil  spectator  of  the  passing  scene, 
and  looks  forward  with  composure  to  the 
end  which  he  knows  to  be  approaching. 
If  the  early  part  of  his  days  should  have 
been  dedicated  to  science,  he  becomes, 
in  age,  jin  oracle  of  wisdom,  and,  having 
quitted  the  bustle  of  active  life,  he  in- 
structs mankind  from  his  honourable  re- 
tirement, while  he  enjoys,  in  the  actual 
respect  of  society,  a  foretaste  of  that  re- 
putation, which  will  convey  to  future 
times  his  numerous  virtues  and  venera- 
ble name. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  notwithstanding  the 
unmerited   fate   of  his  Review,  can,  ^.s 


much  as  any  public  writer,  enjoy  the 
envied  repose  of  honourable  and  learned 
age.  By  those  ingenious  labours  which 
have  gilded  his  retired  life,  he  has  af- 
forded pleasing  instruction  to  the  present 
and  future  times,  given  to  the  fancy  in- 
nocent amu-sements,  improved  the  taste  of 
the  present  generation,  rescued  from 
oblivion  many  a  genius,  and  secured  that 
fame  to  himself,  which  will  last  till  the 
love  of  letters  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  are  no  more.  It  is  an  honour  to 
any  man,  of  any  station,  when  posterity- 
shall  declare  with  gratitude,  what  is  now 
declared  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  that  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain. 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
OPPOSITION,  RESPECTING  OUR  AID 
TO  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esrv. 

Sir — I  have  been  led  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  conduct  of 
oppositionists,  from  the  near  resem- 
blance of  their  behaviour,  in  important 
matters  of  national  concern,  to  that  of 
the  degenerate  set  amongst  u  ,  who  are 
real  enemies  to  the  King  and  Constitu- 
tion. I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  methodi- 
cal, in  the  remarks  I  shall  make  on  the 
highly  reprehensible  conduct  of  these 
men  ;  that  not  being  so  material,  as  an 
explicit  detail  of  some  of  their  strange 
proceedings — methods  injurious  to  them- 
selves as  men  of  honour,  hurtful  to  their 
country,  in  embarrassing  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  and,  to  the  last 
degree  pernicious, 
tion  among  the  people. 

Negligence,  dishonesty,  or  misconduct, 
in  an  administration,  are  the  proper 
points  to  attack,  where  honour  can  be 
gained  by  the  assailants,  or  benefit  ac- 
crue to  the  state.  To  condemn  plans 
concerted  with  deliberation,  and  which 
have  probability  on  their  side  for  suc- 
cess, because  some  unforeseen  and  una- 
voidable circumstance  occurred  to  ren- 
der the  execution  incomplete,  is  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence>  rather  than  a  censure  on  human 
designs,  and  shows  a  malignancy  of  tem- 
per, and  selfish  jealousy  of  disposition, 
unbecoming  men  who  claim  any  preten- 
sions to  just  and  patriotic  principles. — 
Fr»ni  the  avidity  with  opposition  gene- 
rally avail  themselves  to  expatiate  on  un- 
lucky incidents  of  this  kind,  there  seems 
to  be  a  secret  sort  of  pleasure,  so  mingled 
with  their  lamentations,  that  the  misfor- 
iv^uii^  they  pretend  to  deplore,  evidinttiy 


in  creating  disaflect- 
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appear  to  afford  them  more  joy  than 
sorrow  ;  Indeed,  it  is  not  always  that 
they  wait  for  the  issue  of  an  adopted 
measure,  but  will  condemn  it  as  futile  in 
its  object,  or  impracticable  in  attempt 
before  it  is  undertaken,  or  while  it  is 
carrying  on  ;  although  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  secret  circumstances 
on  which  the  project  was  founded ; 
equally,  p«rhaps,  with  the  chances  in  fa- 
Toor  of  a  successful  termination  :  This  is 
a  method  of  acting,  that  can  never  fail  to 
produce  bad  consequences,  as  it  tends  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  in 
the  abilities  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and 
has,  at  times,  so  much  influence  over  ac- 
tive operations,  against  the  enemy,  that 
the  predicted  misfortune  is  brought  to 
pass,  merely  l)y  their  own  clamours. 
This  occasioned  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
and  the  death  of  our  gallant  commander. 
Sir  John  Mcore. 

It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  cordial 
assistance  to  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  French  usurpation,  in  that  country  ; 
and  it  must  be  supposed  they  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  party,  when  they  deli- 
vered their  own.  However,  ihey  soon 
found  this  kingdom  was  unanimous,  for 
the  support  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
therefore,  quickly,  turned  about,  and  as- 
sented to  the  general  voice,  with  the  best 
grace  they  could.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
remembered  als©,  that  the  modes  propos- 


equipments  supplied  ;  have  been  deman- 
ded, with  the  view,  that  our  loss  of  men, 
and  expenditure  of  money,  might  lessen 
the  zeal,  and  create  a  murmuring  of  the 
people  againstgovernment. Before  our  first 
campaign  in  Spain  conimenced,  as  soon 
as  ever  it  was  known  that  troops  were 
about  to  be  sent  there,  ministry  were  se- 
verely censured  for  furnishing  the  Spa- 
niards with  that  kind  of  aid,  although  it 
was  the  most,  perhaps  the  only  effectual 
way  of  serving  their  cause,  to  have  a  Bri- 
tish army  ready  to  improve  any  fortunate 
occurrence  that  might  take  place  :  it 
was  on  the  spot,  waiting  for  such  an 
event  ;  and  it  can  never  enough  be  re- 
gretted, that  our  hopes  and  expectations 
were  frustrated. 

The  non-resistance  of  Madfid,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies,  placed  Sir 
J.  Moore  in  a  critical  situation,  which 
every  day's  longer  continuance  in  the 
country,  rendered  more  and  more  so  : 
therefore,  he  adopted,  in  my  opinion, 
and,  I  believe  I  am  not  singular,  the 
only  line  of  conduct  that  could  be  pur- 
sued, for  the  safety  of  the  army,  by  con- 
centrating his  troops,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  moving  towards  the  coast,  for  em- 
barkation. When  it  was  known  ii\  Eng- 
land, that  the  state  of  aflairs  in  Spain 
bad  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
army  to  retreat  from  thence,  opposition, 
V  ho  before  had  been  loud  against  risking 
the  lives  of  our  countrymen  there,  now 
vehemently  declaimed  against  their  be- 
ing withdrawn,  without  doing  sttmething, 


ed,  as  appearing  best  calculated  to  carry  i.  e.  Jighting,^t  the  hazard  ot  sacrificing 
our  friendly  intentions  into  effect,  were  the  whole  army,  without  a  probability  of 
always  cavilled  at,  or  pronounced  nuga-  retrieving  the  recent  disasters  of  our 
^^^y  ;  y^t  ^^  such  a  way,  that  they  wijih-jally.  This  clamour  against  retiring  from 
ed  to  be  considered  by  the  people,  OiY^o/"  Spain,  and    not  striking  a   blow  for  the 


doors,  as  meaning  well  to  the  cause, 
which  the  nation  had  so  heartily  es- 
poused. The  views  of  opposition,  in  act- 
ing in  this  manner,  they  have,  them- 
selves, clearly  evinced,  by  their  subse- 
quent conduct  ;  catching  at  every  unfa- 
vourable circumstance,  that  has  attended 
the  Spanish  arms,  in  the  course  of  the 
arduous  and  unequal  contest  they  have 
been  engaged  in,  (over  whose  plans  of 
action  we  had  no  controul),  and  applying 
their  failure  to  the  misconduct  of  admi- 
nistration. Every  step  has  been  taken, 
that  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  render 
pur  co-operation  with  Spain  unpopular, 
and  to  cause  the  efforts  made,  in  their 
behalf,  ineffectual.  Returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed,  accounts  of  money  ad- 
vanced, of  arms,  clothing,  and  military 


patriots,  certainly  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind,  and,  I  fear,  pro- 
duced an  effect,  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  totally  disregarded.  Whether  it 
was  proposed  to  Sir  John  to  seek  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something,  or  whether  it 
was  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
isting discontent  at  home  (being  invested 
with  a  discretionary  power  of  acting) 
that  determined  him,  if  possible,  ^^  to  sa- 
tisfy  the  people  of  England,"  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself  to  decide:  but  the 
outcry  of  opposition,  which  ever  way  it 
came  to  influence  the  motions  of  our  ar- 
my in  Spain,  occasioned  its  retrograde 
movement,  when  in  full  march  for  em- 
barkation, and  a  halt  of  two  days  (after 
the  route  had  been  resumed),  in  offiering 
battle.    Su-  John  Moore's  character,  as  s^ 
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soldier,  is  irreproachable,  and  stands  above 
the  reach  of  envious  detraction,  and  his 
prudence,  humanity,  and  foresight,  vt^ere 
always  equally  conspicuous ;  therefore 
the  deviation  of  plan,  in  not  expeditious- 
ly marching  the  army  to  the  coast  as  first 
determined  on,  could  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  but  to  the  manoeuvres  of  u  party 
at  home. 

From  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  some 
eminent  men  in  opposition,  who  are  held 
up  as  patterns  of  imitation  by  a  licentious 
press,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  all  the 
plans  and  transactions  of  government 
are  now  become  themes  of  debate 
throughout  the  country,  for  idle  trades- 
men and  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
have  acquired  fortunes  far  beyond  their 
deserts  or  expectations,  through  the  wise 
regulations,  and  under  the  paternal  pro- 
tection of  a  legislature  they  contemn, 
and  wish  to  controul.  The  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  of  the  metropolis — I 
vvas  thinking  of  them  when  I  wrote  the 
last  sentence — have  a  right  to  take  shame 
to  themselves  for  their  late  proceedings; 
ior,  if  there  had  been  but  a  semblance  of 
good  intention,  in  their  interference  with 
the  highest  power  in  the  state,  some 
other  corporate  bodies,  especially  as  they 
were  called  upon,  might  have  seconded 
their  retnonstnance/  Had  the  call  made, 
been. complied  with  by  any  city  or  town 
i«  the  kingdom,  I  make  no  doubt  the  form 
a«  vveJl  as  the  title,  would  have  been,  *'  a 

DUTIFUL    and    LOYAL     ADDRESS."        ^i 
will  leave  the  Lord  Mayor  and  liver|^  .jf 
London,    to    blush   by  "^themselves,   Knd 
proceed. 

The  opinions  of  distinguished  men 
have  great  weight  and  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  at  all  times,  but 
when  delivered  in  their  places  as  senators 
of  the  empire,  their  sentiments  are  then 
i-eceived  by  the  people,  with  a  double 
portion  of  regard ;  hence,  from  what  is 
rej>orted  to  have  been  said  by  individu- 
als, in  almost  all  important  debates  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  lately,  men 
who  look  up  to  their  superiors  for  inform- 
ation must  conclude,  that  those  who  have 
the  management  of  public  allairs,  are  not 
only  deficient  in  understanding,  but  want- 
ing also  in  zeal  and  integrity  :  How  else 
are  the  people  to  consider  the  present 
•administration,  when  they  are  told,  by 
peers  and  commons,  assembled  to  devise 
and  direct  the  best  ways  and  means  to 
be  pursued  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  empire,  that  assislance  to  the  Spa- 


niards and  Portuguese  is  a  waste  of  men 
and  money  ;  and,  if  ministers  were  wise, 
and  had  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  heart, 
they  should  withdraw  the  aid  we  have  so 
generously  supplied,  and  leave  them  a 
prey  to  their  merciless  invaders.  Why  ? 
Because,  say  these  opposition  orators^ 
their  cause  is  hopeless  !  !  !  There  is  some- 
thing cold  and  repugnant  to  British  feel- 
ings in  this  expression.  It  looks,  I  will 
not  say,  as  if  it  were  wished  to  turn  out 
so,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  a  total  in- 
difference, how  or  which  way  it  may  be 
terminated.  These  unfortunate  and  pi- 
tiable people  are  still  struggling  against 
a  cruel  enemy,  who  has  no  plea  but  inor* 
dinate  ambition  for  assaulting  them,  and 
they  no  hope  of  comfort  and  happiness  in 
this  life,  but  in  resisting  him  to  the  last 
extremity  ;  why  then  damp  those  exertioas 
our  friendly  aid  has  encouraged  them 
to  persevere  in,  unto  this  day,  by  a  fruit- 
less and  injurious  despondency  ? — Their 
cause  is  a  righteous  one,  and  it  demands 
assistance  from  this  country  (were  it  not 
that  we  are  fighting  our  own  battles  in 
Spain  and  Portugal),  as  long  as  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese  have  an  inch  oC 
ground  left  to  contend  for. 

The  advisers  for  abandoning  these  poor 
people  to  their  fate,  are  men  who  endea- 
vour to  pass  amongst  us  for  righters  of 
wrongs,  redressers  of  grievances,  ladvo- 
cates  of  humanity,  and  supporters  of 
truth  Tind  justice/  Strange  as  this  appears, 
such  is  the  inconsistency  of  opposition^ 
Few  people  would  be  astonished,  and 
fewer  still  influenced  by  any  thing,  some 
of  the  sublimated  geniuses  of  opposition 
might  say,  or  be  at  all  surprised  at  any- 
thing they  may  attempt  to  do;  but  a 
Grenville,  a  Moira,  or  an  Erskine,  can- 
not speak  or  act  without  exciting  th« 
general  attention  of  the  community,  nor 
can  a  Wilberforce's  opinions  be  consi- 
dered by  their  countrymen  with  inditte- 
rence.  The  flame  of  sedition  is  kept 
alive,  by  the  comments  of  democratical 
writers  and  orators,  on  the  speeches  of 
such  distinguished  senators;  which  cer- 
tainly do  sometimes  aflbrd  (if  they  are 
correctly  reported  in  the  daily  papers)^, 
combustibles  well  adapted  to  feed  such  a 
flic.  Insinuations  have  been  frequently 
thrown  out  in  both  Houses,  (and  mcinv 
an  honest  man  has  been  imposed  upon 
thereby),  that  peace  might  be  obtained 
if  desired  by  Government;  and  that  w« 
are  alike  to  blame  for  the  commencement 
0^  the  war^  as  we  are  for  its  continuance. 
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That  the  disclosure  of  fhe  savage  be- 
hariour  of  the  French  in  Spain,  as  rela- 
ted in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  gen- 
tleman lately  arrived  from  that  country, 
was  treated  by  some  members  as  apocry- 
phal, is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
after  the  panegyrics  })ronounced  in  that 
assembly,  on  a  man  whose  whole  life, 
since  he  has  been  publicly  known,  has 
been  marked  by  a  succession  of  the  black- 
est crimes;  but,  whatever  gtoss  traitors, 
liovelists,  or  visionaries,  may  attempt  to 
throw  over  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  French,  and  the  diabolical  actions  of 
their  chief,  yet  their  cruelties  cannot  be 
softened,  nor  his  enormous  wickedness 
concealed.  J.  A, 

York  March  24,  1810. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


Cadiz,  Feb.  7. — The  Supreme  Junta 
of  this  city  received  a  Flag  of  Truce 
from  the  enemy  last  night,  bringing  a 
paper  to  the  following  tenor: — 

"  Most  Excellent  Signiors.  — 
The  King,  Don  Joseph  Napoleon,  having 
destroyed,  in  Ocaaa,  the  army  which 
thought  itself  able  to  take  possession  of 
Madrid,  has  forced  the  pass  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  occupied  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova, 
Jaen,  Granada,  and  Seville,  which  recei- 
ved him  with  acclamations  for  their  King. 
Such  rapid  operations  ran  only  be  car- 
ried into  effect  b}?^  the  aid  of  wisdom  and 
military  talent,  to  an  extent  that  knows 
no  resistance.  His  Majesty  thus  finds 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Bay  of  Ca- 
diz, and  animated  by  the  noble  senti- 
ments which  constitute  his  character,  is 
willing  to  forget  and  forgive  all  provo- 
cation;  his  only  wish  being  to  make  his 
people  happy,  to  put  an  end  to  a  war 
that  can  only  tend  to  the  annihilation  of 
their  commerce,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  industrious  mass  of  its  inhabitants. 

''  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  his 
Majesty  requests  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Cadiz  may  depute  persons,  in 
whom  th^y  repose  confidence,  to  treat 
and  agree  with  us,  with  a  view  to  the 
most  interesting  conciliation,  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  squadron  and  arsenal,  which 
alone  belong  to  the  nation." 

*'  Fprt  of  Mary,  Feb.  6,  1810.'' 


The  Junta,  full  of  the  honour  and 
patriotism  which  characterise  it,  and  pe- 
netrated with  just  sentiments  of  love  for 
the  people  whom  they  represent,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  several  Proclamations, 
have  unanimously  resolved  to  prove  their 
professions  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  The  city  of  Cadiz,  faithful  to  the 
principles  to  which  it  has  sworn,  re- 
nounces every  other  King,  except  Don 
Ferdinand  VII. 

(Signed) 

'* Francisco  Xavier  Venegas,  &c.*' 
"  Feb.  6,  1810." 

"  Well,  then,  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  you 
see  what  the  enemy  wishes.  Religion, 
honour,  and  the  inestimable  gift  of  liber- 
ty, are  the  only  powerful  stimulants  that 
can  sustain  us  amidst  the  horrors  of  war 
that  surround  us.  Let  us  prepare  to 
meet,  with  calmness,  as  well  as  to  resist, 
with  firmness,  the  flattering  offers  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  insidious  intrigues  of  his 
emissaries.  If  you  pledge  yourselves  to 
maintain  the  internal  tranquillity,  and 
chastise  the  factious  who  may  attempt  to 
disturb  it,  certainly  our  wall  will  be  the 
sepulchre  of  the  enemy.  The  Junta 
hopes  it.  Let  us  tak^  the  most  effica- 
cious measures  to  secure  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  carry  on  the  war  with  ho-< 
nour,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  free 
and  generous  nation.^' 


France.- 


-Decree  of  the  Conser- 
vative Senate. 


Title  First. — Of  the  Union  of  the  Ro- 
man States  to  the  Empire. 

Art.  I.  The  State  of  Rome  is  united 
to  the  French  Empire,  and  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  thereof. 

2.  It  shall  be  divided  into  two  Depart- 
mesits — the  Department  of  Rome  and  the 
Department  of  Trasimene. 

3.  The  Department  of  Rome  shall  send 
seven  Deputies  to  the  Legislative  Body 
— the  Department  of  Trasimene  shall 
send  four. 

4.  The  Department  of  Rome  shall  be 
classed  in  the  first  series — the  Departs 
ment  of  Trasimene  in  the  second. 
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5.  A  Senatory  shall  be  established  in 
the  Departments  of  Rome  and  Trasi- 
mene« 

6.  The  city  of  Rome  is  the  second  city 
of  the  Empire. — The  Mayor  of  Rome 
is  to  be  jnesent  when  the  Emperor  takes 
the  oaths  on  his  accession.  He  is  to 
rank,  as  are  alsa  all  Deputations  from  the 
city  of  Rome,  on  all  occasions,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Mayors  or  Deputations  of 
the  city  of  Paris. 

7.  The  Prince  Imperial  is  to  assume 
the  tit'e.,  and  receive  the  honours  as  King 
of  Rome. 

8.  A  Prince  of  the  Blood,  or  a  Grand 
Dignitary  of  the  Empire,  shall  reside  at 
Rome,  who  shall  hold  the  Emperor's 
Court. 

9.  The  property  which  composes  the 
endowments  of  the  Imperial  Crown  shall 
be  regulated  by  a  Special  Senatus  Con- 
sul tum. 

10.  After  having  been  crowned  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  the  Em- 
perors shall,  previous  to  the  10th  year 
of  their  reign,  be  crowned  in  the  church 
cf  St.  Peter. 

11.  The  city  of  Rome  shall  enjoy  par- 
ticular privileges  and  immunities,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. 

Title  II. — Of  the  Independence  of  the 
Imperial  Throne  of  all  Authority  on 
Earth. 

12.  Every  foreign  Sovereign  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual 
Authority  within  the  territory  of  the 
Empire. 

13.  The  Popes  shall,  at  their  eleva- 
tion, take  an  oath  never  to  act  contrary 
to  the  four  propositions  of  the  Gallician 
Church,  adopted  in  an  Assembly  of  the 
Clergy  in  1683. 

14.  The  four  Propositions  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  are  declared  common  to 
all  the  Catholic  Churches  of  the  Empire. 

Title  III. — Of  the  temporal  Existence 
of  the  Popes. 

15.  Palaces  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
Pope  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire 
in  which  he  may  wish  to  reside.  He 
shall  necessarily  have  one  at  Paris  and 
another  at  Rome. 

16.  Two  millions  in  rural  property, 
free  of  all  impositions,  and  lying  in  dif- 


ferent parts  of  the  empire,  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  Pope. 

17.  The  expences  of  the  sacred  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  Propaganda,  shall  be 
declared  Imperial. 

18.  The  present  Organic  Senatus  Con- 
suitum  shall  be  transmitted  by  a  Mes- 
sage to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
King. 

(Signed)     Cambaceres, 

Prince  Arch-Cancellor  of  the  Empire. 
Francois  Jancourt,  Cornet,  Secre- 
taries 

(Seen  and  Sealed)      Count  Laplace. 
Chancellor  of  the  Senate. 


Paeis,  March  1.— The  Senate  met  on 
the  2^th  ult.  at  half  past  one  o'clock.  The 
Prince  Arch -Chancellor,  who  presided  on 
the  occasion,  read  the  following  Message 
from  his  Majesty : 

*■'  Senators, — We  have  dispatched  to 
Vienna,  as  our  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
our  cousin  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  to 
solicit  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  danghter  of  the  Emperor  of  Au- 
stria. 

"  We  have  given  orders  to  our  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  lay  before  you  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Marriage  be- 
tween us  and  the  Archduchess  Maria- 
Louisa,  which  has  been  concluded,  signed, 
and  ratified. 

"  We  have  been  desirous  of  eminently 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  The  enemies  of  the  Con- 
tinent have  founded  their  prosperity  upon 
its  dissensions  and  divisions.  They  can  no 
longer  nourish  war,  by  imputing  to  us  pro- 
jects incapable  with  the  ties  and  duties  of 
affinity,jwhich  we  have  just  contracted  with 
the  Imperial  House  reigning  in  Austria. 

"  The  brilliant  qualities  which  distin- 
guished the  Archduchess  Maria-Louisa 
have  acquired  her  the  love  of  the  people 
of  Austria.  1  hey  have  fijced  our  regard- 
Our  people  will  love  this  princess  from 
their  love  for  us,  until,  being  witnesses  of 
all  the  virtues  which  have  given  her  so 
high  a  place  in  our  thoughts,  they  shall 
love  her  for  herself. 

'*  Given  at  our  Palace,  at  the  Thuille- 
ries,  this  27th  Feb.  I8I0. 

(Signed)  Napoleon." 

After  the  message  was  read,  the  Duke 
de  Cadore  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  Articles  of  the  Marriage  Treat y<> 
which  are  in  the  iisuafforra. 
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The  Senate  appointed  Counts  Carnier, 
Latepede,  Lanp'ace,  Jancourt,  Cornet, 
Barfhelemy,  De  iVIerode,  De  Fontanes, 
and  the  Duke  of  Vaimy^as  a  Committee, 
to  draw  up  an  address  to  Iiis  majesty,  and 
adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  3d  iiist. 

It  is  reported  that  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  emperor's  marriage, 
are,  with  regard  to  portion,  dowry,  and 
jewels,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those 
in  the  marriage  treaties  in  preceding 
reigiis  between  the  kings  and  dauphins 
of  France,  and  the  princesses  of  Au- 
stria. 

We  are  assured,  that  the  Duchess  of 
^  Bassiino,and  theCountessesMontmorency, 
de  Bouilie  ;  and  de  Lauriston,  are'on  the 
point  of  setting  off  for  Biannau,  which  is 
on  the  frontier  of  Austria.  It  is  added, 
that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Naples 
will  speedily  take  the  same  route. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  presided 
yesterday  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of 
k>tate. 


Hanover,  March  7, 
Proclamation.  —  "  Hanoverians  — 
The  Emperor,  my  exalted  brother,  has 
transferred  to  me,  by  a  Convention  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  l4th  January  of 
this  year,  all  his  rights  and  claims  on 
your  country,  and  incorporated  it  with 
my  kingdom.  His  deputies  have  deli- 
vered it  to  me,  and  I  this  day  take  pos- 
session of  it.  You  are  henceforth  to  en- 
joy the  invaluable  advantage  of  being  re- 
Jieved  from  the  painful  state  [of  uncer- 
tainty in  which  you  have  hitherto 
lingered,  and  being  for  ever  united  with 
a  State  which  for  the  future  will  secure 
you  against  all  attacks  of  continental 
powers,  and  which  will  also  know  how  to 
protect  you  from  insults,  which  might  be 
attempted  in  the  course  ofa  maritime  war. 
The  misery  and  wretchedness  to  which 
you  have  hitherto  been  exposed  cannot 
but  render  you  more  thankful  for  the  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity  which  you  are 
now  to  enjoy.  Your  loyalty  and  your 
good  sentiments  are  known  ;  I  depend  on 
your  attachment.  The  esteem  and  re- 
gard which  your  king  will  ever  enter- 
tain for  you,  are  the  surest  pledges  of 
his  unwearied  solicitude  to  promote  your 
prosperity  and  welfare,  by  every  means 
which  he  has  in  his  power.  I  entertain 
the  pleasing  hope,  that  you,  on  your 
part,  will  never  frustrate  the  confidence 
which  I  place  in  you,   nor  destroy  the 


brilliant  prospect  which  now  opens  to 
ycur  view. 

•'  Given  in  our  Royal  Palace  in  Cassel, 
the  1st  March,  1810. 

(Signed)      Jerome  Napoleon."' 


Prussian  State  Paper. 
Berlin,  Feb.  27.  Besides  the  loan 
negociated  in  Holland,  another  at  5  per 
cent,  has  been  opened  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred million  of  crowns,  in  the  interior  of 
this  kingdom.  The  following  is  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Royal  Edict  issued  upon 
this  subject : — 

"  Frederick  William,  &c. — 
Though  we  have  tried  all  possible  re- 
sources to  enable  us  to  discharge  the  war 
contribution  which  we  owe  to  France, 
we  have  nevertheless,  not  yet  had  it  in 
our  power  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  it.  We 
have  hitherto  exerted  ourselves  inces- 
sently  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the  ar- 
rears ;  and  we  are  so  much  the  more  so- 
licitous to  accelerate  it,  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  added  to  our  obligations 
in  this  respect,  by  the  condescension 
which  he  has  shewn.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  lighten  to  our  subjects  the  bur- 
den of  this  military  contribution,  by  a 
considerable  loan  abroad,  which  has  al- 
ready been  negociated.  But  its  results 
will  not  be  operative  until  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  period ;  whilst  circumstances 
command,  with  regard  to  France,  pay- 
ments as  considerable  as  prompt.  This 
urgent  necessity,  and  our  confidence  in 
the  dispositions  of  our  subjects  to  make, 
notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times,  saciifices  on  which  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  have  determined  us 
to  direct  our  Minister  of  Finance  to  open 
forthwith,  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  our 
states,  a  loan  of  1500  millions  of  crowns," 
&c. 

To  Correspondents. — The  Pamph- 
let recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
Editor,  shall  be  sought  for  and  analysed. 

Various  favours  from  Correspondents 
are  postponed  for  want  of  room. 


London:  Edited,  printed,  and  published  by 
and  for  F.  W.  BLAGDO]N,of  the  Royal  Cock- 
pit, Westminster,  at  No.  76,  Fleet-street.  It 
is  requested  that  all  Letters  relative  to  this 
Paper  may  be  sent  (Post-paid)  to  the  Editor's 
residence. 
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#%  By  an  error,  originating  in  the  immense  business  of  the  Stamp-office,  only  a ;)ar<  of  the 
stampcdpaper  necessary  for  the  Publication  of  this  Register,  has  been  returned  to  the  Printer. 
Wc  are  therefore  compelled  to  print  several  hundreds  of  to-day's  impression  upon  uustumped  pa- 
per, for  which  payment  will  be  tendered,  upon  affidavit,  as  is  usual. 
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STRICTURES 

ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS, 


L<svit  amor  f err iy  et  scelerata  insania  belli. — ViR,* 

**  The  passions  are  in  arms,  and  nothing  is 
heard  bat  the  mad  wickedness  of  war.'' 
By  ALBION, 

STRICTURE  X. 

Parliamentary  Privileges.— On 
Wednesday,  March  27,  Mr.  Lethbridge 
presented  a  complaint  against  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  for  having,  in  the  most  gross 
and  indecent  manner,  violated  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons. — 1  will 
frankly  confess,  that,  when  Gale  Jones 
was  committed  to  Newgate  on  a  charge 
of  a  similar  nature,  I  felt  all  those  sensa- 
tions which  agitated  Mr.  Lethbridge,  al- 
though they  sprung  from  a  different 
source ; — in  fact,  I  shuddered  throughout 
my  frame  ;  I  saw  th«  passions  rise  up  in 
arms;  I  heard  nothing  but  the  mad 
wickedness  of  seditious  war.  The  House 
thought  proper  to  ridicule  the  sacred, 
the  solemn,  the  well-grounded  apprehen 
sions  of  that  Honourable  Gentleman,  and 
it  does  not  now  believe  that  it  stands  on 
the  pinnacle  of  a  precipice,  with  the  falls 
of  Niagara  and  the  horrors  of  Montmo- 
renci  prepared  to  receive  it  on  every 
side. 

When  this  Register  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance, I  chose  it  as  the  fittest  organ 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  information 
which  it  is  my  particular  province  to 
possess;  and  I  appeal  to  its  readers  if  I 
have  not  anticipated  every  disease  that 
has  seized  on  the  country  during  the  last 
four  months.  I  also  offered  some  reme- 
dies;   particularly  in   the  case  of  Gale 


Jones.     Knowing  that  Cobbett  was  sum- 
moned to  town  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett ; 
KNOWING  THAT    OBSCURE    LODGINGS 
WERE  TAKEN    FOR   THAT  DARING  IN- 
CENDIARY  IN   Mary-LA-boNNE,  and 
that  midnight  orgies  were  hoiden  on  th^ 
subject  of  identifying  Sir  Francis  witH 
Jones,  and  thereby  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  AN  issue,  I  advocated  the  part 
of  Jones,  and  recommended  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  before  i\\Q  passions  should  rise 
in  arms,  and  before  Cobbett  and  his  disci- 
pie  could  employ  their  murderous  inter- 
ference !      My  voice   was   not    heard  \ 
What,  Englishmen,  is  the  consequence  > 
THIS  NIGHT,  SIR  FRANCIS  MUST 
BE  COMMITTED  TO  THE  TOWER, 
OR  GALE  JONES  MUST  BE  RESTO- 
RED TO  FREEDOM,  and  liberally  re-' 
warded  for  the  injuries  he  has  sutlered. 
I  mark  the  word  mwA-^,  because  the  House 
must  be  directed  by  justice,  and  justice 
demands  a  rigid   acquiescence  with  this 
proceeding :  Sir  Francis  jnust  be  commit- 
ted or  Jones  must  be  liberated  !     Why  ? 
Because  their  offence  is   exactly  the 
same,   and   because   a  patrician   and    a 
plebeian  law  is  not  acknowledged  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  nation.   If  Sir  Fran- 
cis be  not- committed  in  consequence  of 
his  rank  and  riches,  and  Jones  be  to  suf- 
fer imprisonment  in  consequence  of  the 
mendicity  of  his  condition  in   life,  who 
dare  tell  me  that  there  is  any  jM^f ice  in 
the  land,  or  any  equality  in  the  laws  ? 
And,  if  Cobbett  be  not  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House   for    the   same  offence  for 
which  John  Dean  was  precipitated  upon 
his  knees,  am  I  to  be  so  grosslystupid  as 
not  to  perceive  the  partiality  and  illegal-; 
ity  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  ?     Let 
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me  state  the  matter  in  a  point  ?  1.  Gale 
Jones,  a  street  orator,  and  John  Bean  a 
hungry  printer  of  placards,  question  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Yorke  in  ejtcluding  the 
people  from  the  House  of  Commons  ; — 
on  which,  ^he  one  was  exposed  to  humi- 
liation, and  the  other  condemned  to  con- 


ruin  and  slavery  upon  posterity  !-^So 
zealous  were  our  ancestors  to  preserve 
their  laws  from  incroachments,  that  they 
employed  all  the  strength  of  human  po- 
licy and  religious  obligation,  to  secure 
them  entire  and  inviolate,  and  a  solemn 
sentence,  or  afnv^,  was  pronounced  twice 


jinement.    2.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  a  pow-  a  year,  in  a  public  manner,  by  the  bi 


crful,  wealthy,  learned  commoner,  tfeniej 
the  existence  of  a  Parliament  according 
to  Magna  Charta,  and  declares  that  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  the  people 
of  Englaiid,  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  a 
set  of  gentlemen,  *'  collected  together  by 
means  which  he  dare  not  describe." 
This  insurrectory  libel  is  published 
throughout  the  world  by  William  Cob» 
bett,  a  Mye-fl/i  Ay  publisher;  on  which,  the 
commitment  of  the  one  is  rery  dubi- 
ous, and  the  disgrace  of  the  other  by  no 
means  certain  !  I  shall  not  prejudge  the 
proceedings.  This  night,  this  awful 
night,  will  decide  the  most  important  of 
all  questions  :  it  will  decide  whether  in* 
justice  and  partiality  mingle  in  the  laws 
of  England,  or  whether  those  laws  are  as 
pure  and  unadulterated  as  when  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  country  were  exhaust- 
ed for  their  creation  and  support  1 

"  While  the  passions  are  in  arms,''  and 
while  the  accused  is  under  judgment,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  ungracious  and  un* 
manly  in  me  to  expose  the  arguments  I 
am  capable  of  employing  for  the  condem- 
nation of  Sir  Francis  and  his  promplor, 
Cobbett;  but  no  delicacy  of  sentiment 
can  hinder  me  from  supporting  the  laws, 
or  restrain  me  from  attacking  any  body 
of  men  who  violate  the  virtue  and  inte- 
grity of  the  Constitution.  The  Laws 
are  the  grand  Palladia  of  English  liberty: 
they  are  the  fundamental  privileges, 
whereby  we  have  been,  and  are  preserv- 
ed more  free  than  all  the  other  nations 
of -the  world.  Wlioever,  therefore,  de- 
signs to  impair,  pervert,  or  undermine 
the  laws,  designs  to  strike  at  the  Very 
Constitution  of  our  Government,  and 
ought  to  be  prosecuteid  and  punished 
with  the  utmosi  zeal  and  rigour.  I 
would  stand  by,  with  folded  arms,  while 
men  were  cutting  down  the  dykes  to  let 
in  the  sea ;  I  would  see  them,  without 
resistance,  poisoning  all  the  springs  and 
rivers  in  the  kingdom,  arid  commit  eve- 
ry species  of  physical  miachief  and  out- 
rage, for  all  this  would  only  affect  the 
!present  zg^.'y  hut  I  could  not  with  insen- 
Kibilitv  .Sjee  them  violate  Mc  laws,  because 


shops  and  prelates  againstthe  infrin'ges 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forest.  It  is  also  expressly  provided, 
that  if  any  judgments  be  given  against 
any  of  the  points  of  Magna  Charta,ihQy 
shall  be  annulled  and  holden  for  nought. 
Governed  by  this  knowledge,  and  im- 
pressed from  my  infancy  with  a  pious 
veneration  for  the  laws,  I  made  it  ^qveri/ 
in  my  Eighth  Stricture,  whether  the  im- 
prisonment of  Gale  Jones  was  not  an 
infringement  of  the  law,  and  such  an  in- 
fringement as  our  ancestors  would  have 
visited  with  the  heavy  sentence  of  a 
curse  ? 

There  are  three  things  which  the  law 
of  jCw^/anc^  principally  regards;  viz. 
life,  liberty,  and  estate.  Next  to  a  man^s 
life,  the  nearest  thing  that  concerns  him, 
is  freedom  of  his  person  ;  for  what  is  im- 
prisonment, but  a  kind  of  civil  death? — 
Could  I,  then,  either  in  the  quality  of  an 
honest  man,  or  a  public  writer,  see  a  fel- 
low subject  experience  a  civil  death  vyith- 
out  enquiring  after  the  law  under  which 
his  sentence  was  executed  ?  I  must  can- 
didly own  it  is  not  to  be  found  mMagnd 
Charta,  and  that  all  my  research  into 
Parliamentary  privileges  and  prosecu- 
tions, has  only  proved  them  to  be  gene* 
rally  frivolous  and  unjust. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have 
collected  some  prosecutions,  very  much 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  and 
which  sufficiently  show,  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  men  going  out  of  \.\\t\Y  proper  sphere 
to  act  suitably,  nor  to  exclude  j9a55io7i 
and  prejudice  from  their  decisions  in 
their  OWN  cause. 

I  conjure  the  House  to  attend  to  these 
precedents— and  I  conjure  theni,  too,  to 
turn  Sir  Francis,  Jones,  and  Cobbett, 
over  to  the  laws !  The  people  do  not 
know  the  privileges  of  the  House  !  Th« 
privileges  are  not  established'  hy  ldi\3. 
Now,  that  the  House  is  oifehd'ed,  let  it 


prosecute  the  oflenders  in  a  legal  iand 
constitutional  way,  and  it  will  stop  all 
reflections  upon  its  proceedings.  Tfie 
King's  causes  are  tried  in  the  courts  of 
justice  by  judge  and  jury,  who  are  indif- 
the  violation  of  the  laws  Would  entail  ferent  persons.    Why,  then*  should  tb* 
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house  be  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in 
its  own  cau.>.e  ! 

In  fact,  liberty  and  property  ^yq  things 
of  too  sacred  a  nature  to  lie  open  to  in- 
vasion, from  the  sudden  resolutions  of  any 
«et  of  men  whatever.  I  shall  prove  this 
assertion  by  a  detail  of  facts,  which  must 
make  "  the  hair  of  every  member  stand 
pn  end  upon  his  head/'  and  show  the 
House  the  necessity  of  weighing  the 
principles  they  are  now  about  to  adopt. 
The  following  history  must  at  least  in- 
spire a  love  o£  moderation — it  proves  the 
fallibility  of  the  House^  and  offers  the 
light  of  experience  to  direct  to  justice^  to 
wisdom,  and  to  truth. 

Some  ixiembers  of  Parliament,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  A.  D.  1555, 
made  a  secession.  Some  were  indicted, 
and  others  traversed  and  fined. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a  member,  was  brought 
on  his  knees  in  the  House^  A.  D.  1631, 
for  saying,  that  the  Parliament  had  com- 
mitted murder  with  the  sword  of  justice, 
in  the  case  of  Strafford.  He  was  expell- 
ed the  House,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  caj-ried  to  Windsor  to  make  his  re- 
cantation !!! 

In  the  time  of  James  I.  a  member,  for 
seeming  to  reflect  on  another  member,  as 
puritanical  and  factious,  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and,  on  his  knees,  discharged  the 
service  of  the  House! 

The  Commons,  afraid  of  Lilburne's 
party,  made  him  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  burnt  his  printed  and  MS. 
papers  withoutdistinction  as  to  their  qua- 
lity or  kind  ! 

Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  attainted, 
and  not  suflered  to  come  from  the  Tower 
to  be  heard  ! !  ! 

Hen.  Martin  was  disabled,  A.  D.  1643, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  reflecting  on  the 
king  and  royal  family.  Several  were 
disabled  for  having  been  in  the  king^s 
quarters.  One  who  was  suspended  for 
writing  a  book  against  the  Trinity,  re- 
cants, and  is  restored  ;  but  afterwards  is 
disabled  for  the  same  offence.  At  the 
same  time  Coningsby  was  expelled  for 
being  a  monopolist.  The  Ccmraons  ex- 
cluded all  those  members  who  voted  for 
treating  with  the  king.  Cranfield  was 
lined  5001.  each  to  four  members  he  had 
slandered. 

:  Lord  Saville  was  comtnitted  to  the 
Tower,  for  refusing  to  name  the  person 
who  had  written  a  letter  to  him,  which 
Parliament  had  thought  treacherous  \ 
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An  order,  A.  D.  1647,  for  severest 
members  pf  the  House  to  take  some  of 
the  deputies  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  and 
to  break  open  doors,  and  seize  trunks  and 
papers  of  one  Captain  Vernon  !  ! 

Doctor  Carey  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  A.  D.  1677,  and  examined  concern- 
ing a  MS.  carried  by  him  to  the  press, 
— on  th«  illegality  of  prorogation; 
because  he  would  not  answer  interro-^ 
gatories  that  might  criminate  himself,  he 
was  fined  lOOOl.  and  kept  in  prison  till 
he  paid  the  money !  Aaron  Smith, 
being  accused  of  words  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  absconding  from  the  fate  of 
Carey,  the  House  addressed  for  a  procla- 
mation to  apprehend  him,  which  the  Iting 
granted  accordingly  I  „, 

Even  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
House  of  Peers,  though  undoubtedly  ^ 
court,  are  not  submitted  to  without  disr- 
content,  when  ordered  in  this  arbitrary 
manner.  Sir  J.  Maynard,  A.  D.  1647» 
treats  the  House  of  Lords  with  contempt^ 
Is  fined  50001.  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Wanted  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  Is  (Jfi-*- 
nied ! 

The  Commons  assumed  too  much  i^. 
1681,  when  they  passed  a  vote  that  the 
laws  against  recusants  ought  to  be  only 
put  in  execution  against  Papists,  Their 
design  was  right,  but  no  single  branch  of 
the  legislature  has  power  to  dispense 
with  laws  made  by  the  united  authority 
of  all  the  THREE. 

When  the  bill  to  prevent  double  re- 
turns passed  in  1695,  some  lords  protest- 
ed, because  it  would  make  the  Commons 
a  court  of  judicature,  which  would  b<t 
contrary  to  the  CojiStitutio^i  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.' 

John  Biddle,  a  school-master,  was  ex-« 
amined,  A.  D.  1654,  for  an  Arian  book. 
The  book  was  burnt ;  he  was  committed 
to  the  gate-house;  confined  afterwards  in 
Newgate,  and  then  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Scilly  !  ! 

Parliament  A.  D.  1650,  took  up  the 
office  of  criminal  judges,  and  sentenced 
several  persons  to  the  pillory  for  forge- 
ry ! ! 

A.  D.  1680,  one  Sheridan,  in  custody 
of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  moved  for  his 
habeas  corpus.  Befused  by  Judge  Ray- 
mond, because  committed  by  order  of  the 
House,  though  moved  in  behalf  of  JKay*^ 
mond  !  !  ! 

Shaftesbury,  after  maiiy  months  con- 
finement in  the  Tower,  had  recourse  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,     Obtained 
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no  redress!  In  1697,  several  persons 
were  taken  into  custody  for  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  House.  Charles 
Caesar,  for  one,  was  committed  for  say- 
ing 'The  queen  did  nothing  without  a 
certain  lord  !* 

Articles  against  Sir  Edward  Dering, 
A.  D.  1642,  were,  that  he  had  encoura- 
ged a  petition  derogatory  to  the  authori- 
ty of  Parliament ;  in  which  petition  it 
was  requested,  that  no  member  should  be 
•expelled  without  showing  cause,  and  that 
the  subjects  should  not  be  bound  by  any 
order  of  either  House  singly.  Declared 
a  breach  of  privilege  of  Parliament  I  He 
fled  from  justice.  Some  of  the  Men  of 
Kent  came  to  petition  for  him.  Some  of 
them  wej-e  committed,  the  rest  dismissed  j 
the  petition  burnt  by  the  hangman! !  ! 

CANDLES  called  for,  A.D.  1641,  op- 
posed by  the  majority.  The  Serjeant  by 
mistake  brings  them  in.  Waddington 
and  Herbert,  members,  take  them  away 
without  orders  of-  the  House ;  great  dis- 
turbance ensues.  They  are  called  to  the 
bar  :  are  ordered  to  kneel  ;  they  refuse  \ 
and  are  sent  to  the  Tower ! 

It  was  debated,  A.  D.  1696,  whether 
the  mace  should  lie  on  the  table,  as  usual, 
while  Sir  J.  Fenwick  was  under  examin- 
ation before  the  Commons,  and  whether 


House  was  so  irritated,  119  to  83,  that  he 
attend  the  House  (though  indisposed), 
and  not  obeying  from  indisposition,  it 
was  moved,  *  that  he  be  brought  by.  the 
Serjeant  at  arms  in  such  state  as  he  might 
be  found  !  !  1* 

Sir  Richard  Steele  was  expelled  the 
House,  A.  D.  1713,  for  reflecting  on  the 
Jacobite  ministry  in  his  Englishman  and 
Crisis.  All  the  wisest  and  best  of  men 
in  the  House  defended  him,  but  he  wai 
expelled,  because  he  had  insinuated 
(what  nobody  then  alive  doubted)  that 
the  Protestant  succession  was  in  danger 
from  the  ministry. 

There  never  was  perhaps  an  instance 
of  so  trifling  an  affair  producing  such 
weighty  consequences  as  that  of  Sache- 
verel,  A.  D.  1709.  The  prosecution 
caused  great  commotion,  and  rose  to  im- 
portance the  author  of  a  production, 
which  did  not  deserve  the  attention  of 
any  person  whatever,  much  less  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  Hon.  Alexander  Murray's  trial,  in 
1752,  he  put  in  a  plea,  that  the  Commons, 
in  his  case,  assumed  a  privilege  which 
the  king  had  not,  of  punishing  a  sub- 
ject without  legal  trial :  he  was  suffered 
to  abscond,  and,  when  the  Commons  ad- 
dressed the  King  to  prosecute  the  printer 


the  sheriftVof  London  could  have  him  in  of  the  proceedings,  the  prosecution  took 
custody  before  the- House.  It  was  deter-  place,  and  an  independent  jury  brought 
mined,  that  the  mace  should  be  held  by  in  a  verdict,  not  guilty. 


the  Serjeant  at  arms  at  the  bar  by  Sir 
John — who  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  for  being  a  Jaco- 
bite, and  an  enemy  to  the  state  ! 

Manley,  a  member  of  the  Commons, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  A.D.  1696,  for 
saying,  '  It  is  not  the  first  time  there  has 
been  reason  to  repent  men's  making  their 
court  to  the  government  at  the  hazard  of 
the  people's  liberties.'  Buckley,  printer, 
Ordered  into  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at 
arms,  for  printing  Memorial  of  the  States 
General,  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  1712.  <  Resolved,  that  the 
great  liberty  of  the  press  is  very  prejudi- 
cial, &c.' 

Complaint  made  to  the  House,  A.D. 
1712,  of  a  preface  to  some  Sermons  of 
Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Or- 
dered to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  The 
worst  thing  I  see  in  the  preface  is,  the 
good  bishop's  fears  concerning  the  dan- 
ger of  a  Jacobite  ministry! 
'  Certain  letters  of  Mr."Chivers,  a  mem- 
b*-r,  were  complainfed  of,  A.D.  1699,  as 
reflecting  on  several    members.       The 


Mr.  Wilkes's  prosecution  does  not 
properly  belong  to  these  remarks,  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  I  will  only  observe  here,  that  ia 
the  year  1773,  of  352  Members,  all  bul 
50  were  for  reversing  the  determination 
of  the  Middlesex  election  by  a  forced 
Bill  to  regulate  the  rights  of  Section. 

Burnet  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times 
relates,  that  the  Commons  sent  their  Ser- 
jeant to  bring  before  them  all  and  whom 
they  thought  proper,  and  Petyt,  in  his 
collection  of  parliamentary  prosecutions, 
gives  still  greater  cause  for  horror,  and 
makes  our  ancient  Parliaments  appear  in 
a  m6st  miserable  and  despicable  light. 
John  such-a-one  "  wished  that  the  devil 
would  fly  away  with  the  Parliament.'* 
This  was  resented  by  thirteen  months 
imprisonment,  Thomas  such-another 
said,  "  the  Parliament  is  carrying  on  th^ 
works  of  darkness."  He  was  clapt  into 
a  dungeon.  A  third  said  *'  he  was  not 
afraid  of  a  pillory."  He  was  put  into 
one  three  successive  days  /  /  /  And  of  a 
fourth,  this  infamously  ignorant  remark^ 
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stands  upon  record — "  We  sat/,  that 
John  Stevens  is  a  man,  ive  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of  him,  and  he  hath  books, 
we  do  not  understand  them ;  he  had  bet- 
ter be  put  in  the  pillory  !  !  !  !"  What 
then  ?  was  it  not  beneath  the  magnani- 
mity of  a  supreme  legislature  to  take 
notice  of  such  trifles,  and  to  give  conse- 
quence to  persons  and  to  follies  which 
ought  to  be  despised  ? 

Imprisonment  by  mere  order  of  conn- 
til  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  found  to 
be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  Magna  Char- 
ta,  and  it  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  six 
statutes  in  favour  of  personal  liberty 
made  since.  By  the  same  rule,  impri- 
sonment as  a  punishment,  inflicted  by  any 
order  whatever,  without  trial  per  pares, 
is  illegal.  This  was  the  very  tyranny  of 
the  Star-chamber  and  high  Commission 
Courts.  Respecting  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  I  do,  and  ve- 
nerating it  as  the  only  legislative  assem- 
bly existing  in  the  world,  1  cannot  ap- 
prove of  its  assuming  of  executive  pow- 
«rs,  nor  can  I  be  reconciled  to  a  Star- 
Chamber  tyranny,  in  representatives  to 
imprison  their  constituents  without  trial 
Z>y  jury.  The  privilege  of  the  House 
extends  to  obliging  persons  to  ATTEND, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  informations  ne- 
cessary for  making  laws,  or  inquiring  in- 
to the  conduct  of  Ministers,  &c.  &c.  and 
to  the  security  of  their  own  persons,  &c. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  as- 
suming a  power  of  imprisoning  those  who 
DO  ATTEND,  or  would  if  their  attend- 
ance was  required  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  punishing  them.  No  incon- 
venience arises  from  compelling  attend- 
ance, and  all  I  argue  for  is,  that  th6 
Commons  would  give  up  a  claim  which 
exposes  it  to  such  obloquy ;  viz.  the 
claim  of  judging  and  punishing  pretend 
ed  contempts,  or  other  offences,  against 
THEMSELVES.  It  is  in  fact  a  whimsical 
part  of  our  political  economy,  that,  if 
any  person,  or  body  of  the  subjects  of- 
fend the|  House  of  Commons,  they  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  pu- 
nish with  fine  and  imprisonment.  But 
if  a  Minister  has  offended  against  the 
country,  the  Commons  impeach  him  be- 
fore the  Upper  House !  The  Commons 
themselves  punish  offences  against  the77i- 
selves,  which  one  would  rather  suppose 
they  would  refer  to  others ;  and  they  re- 
fer 10  others  the  punishment  of  offenders 
agaiv.st  the  country,  whose  guardians 
they  are,  which    one  would   ratiier  sup- 


pose they  would  keep  in  their  own  hands  I 
The  truth  is,  the  proper  function  of  tha 
House  of  Commons  is  two-fold — inquisi- 
torial and  legislative,  but  they  are  ever 
running  into  the  executive,  which  I  deny- 
to  be  any  part  of  their  office. 

I  fear  I  am  tiring  the  reader  :  I  will 
conclude  the  subject  with  a  very  brief 
observation.  An  upright  parliament  can 
have  but  very  little  occasion  to  prosecute 
for  disrespectful  speeches  ;  for  nobody 
will  speak  disrespectfully  of  an  assem- 
bly of  men,  who  show  themselves  solely 
and  sincerely  attached  to  their  king  and 
country.  Or,  if  any  persons  should  be 
so  rash  and  malignant,  the  general  ha- 
tred and  contempt,  which  they  will  cer- 
tainly draw  upon  their  own  heads,  will 
supersede  all  use  of  prosecution  by  the 
offended  persons.  Or,  again,  if  prosecu- 
tions be  necessary,,  let  prosecution  be 
commenced  (as  when  offence  or  injury 
are  committed  against  the  King)  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  ;  arnl  let  the  accused  be 
tried  according  to  the  known  laws  of  hii 
country,  and  be  acquitted,  or  condemned 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  All  other 
modes  of  trial  are  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  incur  the  heavy  sentence, 
or  curse,  formerly  pronouncad  against 
those  who  infringed  on  the  Great  Char- 
ter made  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and 
approved  by  Henry  III.  and  confirmed 
by  Edward  I.  and  the  reader  will  see  the 
many  struggles  which  the  people  of  this 
nation  have  had,  to  rescue  their  liberties 
from  the  bondage  of  their  parliaments, 
and  by  what  degrees  we  have  secured  to 
ourselves  the  enjoyment  of  rational  free- 
dom and  happiness,  till,  at  length,  we 
are  arrived  at  such  a  height  of  indepen- 
dence, under  our  present  august  Mo- 
narch, that  we  are  become  the  envy  of 
our  friends,  and  the  terror  of  our  enemies. 
Let  us,  then,  by  perusing  this  stricture, 
deeply  imprint  on  our  minds  the  Laws 
and  Rights  that,  from  age  to  age,  have 
been  delivered  down  to  us,  from  our  re- 
nowned forefathers.  In  a  word,  let  those 
Laws  never  perish  in  our  hands,  but  let 
us  make  our  lives  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  and  piously  transmit  them 
to  our  posterity,  being  fully  convinced 
of  this  truth,  that^  when  the  laws  are  vio* 
lated,  life  itself  grows  insecure,  and  pro- 
perty ceases  to  be  advantageous.  IStich 
are  the  convictions  which  induce  me  to 
prefer  acknowledged  law  to  undefined 
privilege.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Lethbridge, 
land  aFk  him,  whether   1  differ  from  him 
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ih  sentiment.  By  no  means.  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge's  apprehensions  do  not  arise  from 
the  same  source  as  mine  ;  but  we  mutu- 
ally fear  that  the  laic  will  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  insurrection,  and  that  Sir  Fran- 
CIS  BURDETT  AND  HIS  TWELVE  DIS- 
CIPLES ivill  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
character  of  the  state.  This  night  * 
*  «•  -x-  ■?^  *  *  *  .  but  I  shall  not 
anticipate  the  conduct  of  the  House. 

Walcheren  Inquiry — ^This  slug- 
Iglish  and  heavy  investigation  has,  at 
length,  exhibited  all  tlie  properties  for 
%vhich  it  was  originally  ir.stituted.  The 
-iiobk  prosecutor  has  betrayed  his  inten- 
tions, and  his  string  of  resolutions  bore  no 
other  impression,  than  a  desire  to  see  the 
present  Ministers  removed.  Mr.  Ponson- 
t)y,  and  the  gentlemen  who  followed 
•Lord  Porchester,  manifested  similar  dis- 
positions ;  and  Sir  Frarrcis  Burdett  can- 
didly owned,  that  the  object  was  not  to 
criminate  a  land  or  a  sea  commander,  but 
to  establish  the  imbecility  of  the  govern- 
Jnent,  and  to  reform  the  Constitution  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  land  !  As  to  the 
Test,  never  w-as  there  a  debate  so  tedious 
r>\'  so  uninteresting  ;  nor  could  I  wish 
te  punish  an  enemy  morig,  than  by  com 
pellinghim  to  read  it  from  end  to  end. 
J^aving  neither  facts  nor  arguments  to 
-advance  their  cause,  the  Opposition  had 
recourse  to  hollow  declamation,  and  to 
the  exhaustion  of  time.  And  whoever 
purchases  the  summing  up  of  the  inves- 
tigation, will  have  a  Dutch  volume  upon 
Ms  hands,  a  grain  oT  rn€(tter,  envel(^ped 
in  a  cloud  of  wor^s.  iord  'Porchester 
spoke  Jive  hours,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  (hrec  ; 
Mr^ ,  four,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  the  con- 
elusion  of  all,  and  of  every  speech,  was, 
that  "REALLY  the  Ministers  oiight  to  be 
removed  /"  I  should  ihink  it  wpuld 
liave  been  wise  of  those  gentlemen.to 
have  veiled  this  desire,  till  they  wer^ 
further  advanced  in  their  designs  ;  for, 
Tio  sooner  did  the  House  discover  their 
interested  motives,  than  it  sided  witli  the 
Ministry,  and  left  Lord  Pcrchester  and 
•his  friends  to  the  devouring  vultures  of 
disappointment  and  remorse-  The  five, 
four,  and  three  hours  harangues,  all'  ter- 
minated in  this  sifUple  deduction — the 
expedirion  was  commenced  with  the  ho- 
nourable view  of  assisting  our  friends,  by 
the  destruction  of  our  enemies  :  it  was 
traversed  by  various  unexpected  circum- 
stances, and,  because  (he  Ministers  were 
not  masters  of  events,  the  Opposition  ar 


their  places.  This  was  childish  :  it  was 
well  observed  by  a  member,  that  an  iii- 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  of  one  hundred  times  more 
importance  than  into  that  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheidr.  But  such  was  the 
rage  for  canvassing  this  measuie,  that  it 
superseded  every  consideration,  and  iil- 
led  every  instant  of  debate.  Members, 
who  never  spoke  in  the  House  berore, 
and  those  vv'ho  have  been  in  training  by 
the  Seer  of  Wimbledon,  and  by  the  De- 
mon of  Botley,  abounded  on  all  sides,  tb 
the  exclusion  of  honest  men,  who,  in 
vain  strove  to  correct  the  torrent  of  dis- 
course. Indeed  it  v.ould  have  been  a 
r>it}%were  such  improved  talents  as  Lord 
PorchcFter,  and  hi  -  supporters,  obscured 
and  sbrowded  from  public  admifation, 
for  want  of  a  grand  grievance,  equal  to 
their  prodigious  abilities  and  political 
skill.  In  the  moment  of  peril  and  dis- 
may, it  surely  is  happy  for  this  nation 
at  large  to  hav6  selected  men,  formed,  as 
it  were,  by  strength  of  lungs  and  profu- 
sion of  brains,  for  the  salvation  of  their 
country  !  And  it  is  no  less  fortunate  for 
those,  who  possess  such  gigantic  heads t 
to  have  them  called  into  action,  by  so 
awful  an  event  as  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Scheldt!  In  truth,  it  is 
one  of  the  great  benefits  arising  from  pre*- 
sent  calamities,  that  ajentlemen  now  have 
much  finer  opportunities,  and  more  nn- 
merous  subjects,  for  displaying  their  elo- 
quence, than  they  could  possibly  bavfc 
enjoyed  in  more  quiet  times;  and  which 
too,  if  not  immediately  taken  advantage 
of,  may  irretrievably  escape  by  some 
unlucky  change,  to  prosperity  abroad,  or 
humanity  at  home.  I  recommend  them 
to  look  out  for  some  grand  grievance, 
like  the  Scheldt  Expedition,  to  speak 
away;  but  I  protest  till,  i\\G furor  of 
speechifying  is  over,  1  shall  abstain  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  House.  I 
understand  that  their  dee?.t  on  Friday 
evening  has  inspired  thdm  With  the  most 
malignant  desperation. 

Sir  Home  Popham. — On  Wednes- 
day next,  I  trust,  this  defeat  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  final  blow,  a  coup-de-gtace 
pill.  In  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  this 
gentleman^s  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  with  respect,  but  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  has  taken  its  origin  out  of 
the  Inquiry,  he  is  trea!ted  with  a  gross, 
outrageous,  and  studied  contempt.  For 
my  part  I  could  sincerely  wish  that  the 


raigneU  them,  and  aiTogated  a  right  to  portrait  of  this  gallant  officer  had  a  place 
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in  the  study  of  every  young  man  of  fa- 
mily and  fortune  in  the  kingdom, — to 
shame,  if  it  were  possible,  the  extrava- 
gant, the  dissipated,  and  the  indolent, 
into  a  mode  of  life  similar  to  that  which 
has  brought  him  so  large  a  share  of 
"inerited  distinction  and  honour. 

This  brave  commander  entered  upon 
the  theatre  of  life  with  disadvantages  that 
would  have  disheartened  a  mind  less  ac«^ 
tive  and  emulous  of  virtue  than  his  own. 
His  endeavour  as  a  man,  and  his  con- 
duct as  an  officer,  have  obtained  for  him 
the  esteem  of  his  country,  the  love  of 
the  navy,  and  the  applause  of  his  sove- 
reign And  I  have  no  apprehension  in 
risking  a  prophecy,  that  his  progress 
throughout  life,  even  to  its  final  period, 
\\V\  answer  to  the  respectable  man- 
ner in  which  he  has,  till  this  mo- 
ment, conducted  his  gallant  career.  His 
escutcheon  will  possess  honoms  beyond 
tliose  that  birth  can  give,  or  the  herald 
bestow.  He  has  long  possessed  mt/  very 
distinguished  regard ;  and,  amidst  the 
crowd  of  men  who  have  been  favoured 
by  their  country,  and  become  ungrateful, 
I  find  some  consolation  that  such  an 
amiable  character  as  that  before  me, 
^continues  to  preserve  his  respect,  fide- 
ijity,  and  affection  for  his  country,  not- 
withstanding the  unmanly  and  treache- 
jfous  attacks  that  are  so  repeatedly  made 
upon  him. 

Captain  Lai^e. — Notice  is  given  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  of  his  intention  to 
Submit  a  motion  to  the  House  on  the 
conduct  of  this  man,  who,  most  cruelly 
^and  inhumanly,  abandoned  a  seaman  on 
an  uninhabited  island.  This  measure  of 
Sir  Francis  would  have  my  entire  appro- 
~bation,  had  he  not  preceded  it  by  steps 

"         ■         He 

time  back,  em- 
ployed his  means  and  authority  in  col- 
lecting the  evidence  on  which  he  pro- 
poses to  carry  his  case,  and  he  has  deli- 
vered the  documents,  he  has  so  industri« 
ouslv  obtained,  over  to  Cobbett,  who  has 
published  them  more  than  once,  and 
rwith  colours  and  comments  which  have 
produced  a  strong  prejudice  against  Capt. 
Lake.  I  by  no  means  blame  Sir  Francis 
for  searching  for  testimony  for  the  con- 
Aemnation  of  a  tyranty  but  I  think  him 
^highly  culpable  in  employing  the  press 
'till  the  accused  has  been  heard,  acquit- 
ted, or  condemned.  From  the  zeal  with 
which  Cobbett  has  stroven  to  propagate 
this  testimony,  and  to  biass   the  public 


which  I  consider  illiberal  and  illegal, 
has,  for  a  considerable 


mind.  Lake  will  have  to  stand  before  a 
jury,  whose  passions  are  in  arms,  and 
whose  opinions  are  already  formed  /  1 
know  nothing  of  Capt.  Lake,  and  I  ab- 
hor the  crime  of  which  he  stands  char- 
ged, but  I  still  think,  that  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional in  a  member  of  parliament,  to 
purchase  the  press  m  order  to  obtain  a 
pre-judgment  of  2i  Cd^e,  2irA  that  it  is  a 
proceeding  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  House  of  Commons  seriously  and 
decidedly  to  condemn, 

Cobbett  and  Sir  Francis. — ^The 
union  between  these  two  personages  is 
now  assuming  a  complexion  of  a  very 
alarming  hue.  By  this  union  the  doc- 
trines of  Cobbett  can  be  personally  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
reveries  of  Sir  Francis  disseminated 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  land. 
To  what  a  degree  of  profligate  degenera- 
cy is  the  Opposition  at  length  become. 
To  be  directed  by  Cobbet,  a  man  who 
laughs  at  public  virtue  and  political  ho- 
nesty;— once  an  abetter  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary  and  the  most  unconstitutional 
measures;  a  foe  to  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependency of  the  press,  and  who  was 
ingloriously  banished  frou^  America  as  a 
turbulent,  mischievous,  unruly  Tyrais't, 
always  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent, 
and  determined  to  engage  every  admi- 
nistration under  which  he  lived  in  dis- 
agreeable contests  with  the  people,  by 
continual  encroachments  upon  their  liber' 
ty.  Qnce  all  this — and  now  his  only  ta- 
lent is  to  cringe  to  the  rabble,  by  the 
most  object  ductility.  Overbearing  to 
his  equals,  and  insolent  to  his  inferiors, 
the  airs  of  importance  which  he  has  as- 
sumed, since  his  union  with  Sir  Francis, 
make  him  truly  contemptible  and  ridi- 
culous. And  yet  this  conceited  Dema- 
gogue, without  address  or  any  other  ex- 
ternal accompHshmeiit ;  with  all  the  vi- 
ces of  little  souls,  and  not  a  single  virtue 
of  a  liberal  mind,  is  appointed  piime  mi- 
nister to  the  mob,  and  has :  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  disailected  char?.c-. 
ters  of  the  nation.  Under  such  views  it 
might  be  ptudent  to  enquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  a  Member  of  Parliament 
lending  his  consequence  and  treasures 
to  a,  man  of  such  dangerous  talents,  and 
who  has  proved  himself  so  abandoned  as 
to  have  been  the  friend  and  enemy  of 
every  party,  yet  two  wicked  and  insidi- 
ous to  be  long  trusted  either  by  the  peo- 
ple or  the  throne.  I  shall  put  this,  sub- 
ject more  exactly  into  the  form  .of  a 
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question,  and  submit  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  House.— Is  it  consistent  with  the  du- 
ty of  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  pur- 
chase one  newspaper  and  to  debauch 
another,  in  order  to  promote  the  designs 
embraced  in  the  speeches  he  delivers  in 
the  House? 

CobbETt's  Register. — Ihavingseen 
Cobbett's  LAST  Register  since  I  wrote 
the  above,  I  blush  for  the  moderation 
with  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  man. 
A  respect  for  my  own  and  for  the  public 
feeling  hinders  me  however  from  review- 
ing so  atrocious  a  production.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  home  department,  who, 
if  he  understand  the  duty  of  his  office, 
will  undoubtedly  hand  it  over  to  the  At- 
torney General,  If  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral be  so  timid  or  so  infatuated  as  to  read 

Napoleon  for  the ,  then  is  it  full 

time  for  private  men  to  abandon  the 
cause.  It  can  be  of  no  avail  for  inc?Jri- 
duals  to  sink  their  talents  and  treasures 
in  support  of  government,  if  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  nation  are  afraid  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  King  and 
^he  dignity  of  their  laws.  In  compa- 
rison to  ihe  last  Register  of  William 
Cobbett,  the  letter  ox  Junius  to  the  King 
is  L&yal,  and  the  celebrated  paper  called 
/"  Forty  Five*'  is  legal.  Should  this 
'Ijot  be  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral,— or  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
should  Cobbett  not  be  prosecuted  and 
punished,  then  I  must  protest  against  any 
future  prosecutions  for  treason:  for  if 
this  man^s  last  number  be  not  treasona- 
ble, then  can  nothing  be  considered  trea- 
sonable, and  all  men  must  be  considered 
at  liberty  to  attack  the  King  and  the  go- 
Ternment  who  have  cunning  and  subter- 
Juge  sufficient  to  cad  his  Britanni-c  Ma- 
juesty  NAPOLEON,  and  to  call  the 
^ilouse  of  Commons  by  the  title  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif  of  France!!! — I  have 
neither  time  nor  strength  to  pursue  this 
subject  j  I  reccomraend  the  Editor  to 
follow  it  up  with  all  the  talent  and  dili- 
gence which  he  possesses,  and  which  it 
so  imperiously  demands.  ALBION. 

i>    Wednesday,  April  8,  1810. 


Foreign  Politics.—- Thisuseful  and 
interesting  branch  of  public  instruction 
has^  hitherto,  been  in  some  degiee  neg- 
Jected '  in  these  columns^  but  it  &h?ill  in 
iuture  be  accorded^  all  the  space  it  de- 
^.inaods,  and.be  discussed  with  all  the  at- 
<i-iaiion  its  consideration  requires.     We  i  that  no  anecdotes  or  history  may  be  con^ 


seem  it  present  persuaded  that  it  is  our 
interest  to  live    vithout  continental  allies. 
This  is  an  error  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.       We   should    exert   ourselves    at 
every  hazard  and  expence   in  favour  of 
some   or  other  of  our  friends;  and  this 
must  be  done,  and  done  with  spirit  and 
with   cheerfulness,   if  we   are  willing  to 
remain  a  free,  a  great,  and  a  respected 
people.    It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  maintain 
our  characters  by  a  selfish  and  surly,  or 
by  a   lazy  and   supine  behaviour.    If  we 
reason  ever  so  little  with  ourselves,  we 
may  be  satisfied   of  this;  if  we   consult 
history,  history  will  convince  us;  if  we 
have  recourse  to  experience,  experience 
will  read  us  the  same  lecture.     In  snort, 
if,  when  we  succour  our  old  allies,  we  do 
it  from  a  princicle  of  justice  to  oursehes; 
we  flourish,  in  part,  from  the  commcce 
we  have  had  with  them,  and  having  thus 
a   stake   in   their    general    welfare,   ve 
should  support  their  cause  with  alacrity 
and  good   will.     These  are  the  general 
principles  of  the  British  policy,  deduced 
from  those  transactions,  which,  after  ha- 
ving been  often  and  seriously  examined, 
have  received  repeated,  as  well  as  public 
sanctions;  so  that,  if  private  men  err  in 
adopting  them,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
establish  another  rule  attended  with  clear- 
er evidence,  and  supported  by  better  au- 
thority.      These,   too,   are    the  general 
principles  which  shall  direct  the  conduct 
of  this  Register,     The  Editor  is  resolved, 
henceforth,  to  give  it  more  of  his  time, 
than  what  he  has  hitherto,  /or  very  im- 
portant reasons,  been  able  to  doj  and  Co 
select  for  it,  the  best  productions  of  his 
literary  correspondents.     He  also  Irusts, 
that,  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  is  con- 
vulsed, and  England  herself  tremulating 
from  the  continental  shock,  no  apoldgy 
will  be  necessary  for  introducing  to  pub- 
lic notice,  biographical  sketches  of  those 
men,  who  are  ambitious  of  acting  public 
parts,  and  whose  integrity  and  ability,  or 
vice  and  infamy,  entitle  them  to  their 
country's  confidence  or  curse.     He  sin- 
cerely wishes  that  others  of  his  corres- 
pondents would  follow  the  example  of 
Albion,  and  enable  the  public  to  pro^ 
portion  their  esteem   or  hatred,  to  the 
tenor  of  the  lives  of  popular  meri,  instead 
of  being  any  longer  misled  by  idle  and 
corrupt    professions. — Any    information 
respecting    public    characters    will    be 
thankfully  received,  and  converted  to  an 
eminent   purpose;    but   it    is    requested. 
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veyed,  that  cannot  be  relied  upon  and 
honourably  substantiated. 

CoBBETT. — It  is  a  miserable  and  mor^ 
tifying  reflection,  that  the  state  of  politi- 
cal literature,  and  the  complexion  of  the 
times  oblige  such  a  paper  as  this,  so  fre- 
quently to  name  this  incendiary  writer. 
But,  as  public  justice  laments  her  inef- 
fectual indignation,  and  as  the  culprit  is 
not  as  yet  devoured  by  the  vultures  of 
his  own  bosom,  the  dart  must  be  hurled, 
till  the  victim  is  acknowledged  a  corpse 
or  a  pauper.      The  dart,  however,  would 
have  been  suspended  for  the  present,  had 
not  Cobbett,  a  few  days  since,  issued  an- 
other double  number,   composed  on  the 
"basis  of  Albion's  liberal  Strictures  on  the 
incarceration  of  Gale  Jones ;    and  that 
Cobbett,  finding  his  popularity  on    the 
decline,  is  pinning  his   Register  on  Sir 
Prancis  Burdett's  sleeve.     As  to  the  first 
suggestion,  it  is  only  remarked,  that  it  is 
fortunate  that  Cobbett  looks  to  this  Re- 
gister for  the  light  of  instruction  :  it  im- 
plies a  remain  of  grace  not  expected  in 
his  breast.     As  to  the  second,  it  is  con- 
Dected  with    considerable  danger;    for, 
the    *'  pulverisation^'   of  Cobbet  which 
•was  advancing  with  such  rapidity,  is  re- 
tarded by  the  loop  on  which  he  hitches 
the  preservation  of  his  power.     United 
with  a  popular  and  ambitious  leader,  he 
may  now  become  dangerous  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  by  acquiring  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-subjects,  through  the  medium 
of  his  patron,  he  may  feel  a  disposition 
to  gratify  an  unprincipled  mind  in  dicta- 
ting to  his  Sovereign.     Encouraged  by 
the  faction  of  Sir  Francis,  he  may  strive 
to  drive  Ministers  from  that  situation  the 
faction  languishes  to  attain,  and  employ 
his  lust  of  vengeance  and  of  power,  to 
wrack  the  one  upon  his  adversaries,  and 
to  secure  the  other  to  his  friends  !     After 
this  Register  had  so  nearly  effected  Cob- 
bett's  political  destruction,  it  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection,  that  the  faithful  histori- 
an must  find  it  his  office  to  declare,  that 
the  powerful    weight    of  Sir    Francis's 
fortune  and  friend's  interposed,  and  gave 
to  Cobbett  a  protracted  existance  he  so 
ill  deserves.     The  combat,  notwithstand- 
i-ng  the  want  of  a  corps  de  reserve,  shall 
be  renew'ed ! 


ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES  TO  BE  APPRE- 
H ENDED  FROM  THE  OVERGROWN 
WEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Est  modus  in  rebusy  sunt  certi  deniquce  fines y 
Ultraque  quo  citrUy  non  potest  subsistere  rectum. 

Horace. 

Sir, — In  expressing  our  sentiments 
upon  any  subject,  either  in  writing  or 
speaking,  we  are  ever  apt,  insensibly,  to 
fail  into  digressions,  and  to  embellish  our 
disquisitions  with  parenthetical  interlard- 
ings.  In  this  way  we  very  often  stum^- 
bie  upon  matters  of  even  more  import- 
ance than  the  question  of  immediate 
investigation.  So  far  such  digressions 
may  sometimes  be  deemed  injudicious 
and  injurious,  as  tejiding  to  draw  away 
the  attention  from  the  main  subject,  and 
to  distract  the  thoughts. 

Upon  looking  back  at  my  letter  to 
you,  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
War  Taxes,  I  find  that  I  had  thrown  out 
matter  of  this  kind,  parenthetically,  as 
touching  the  greaily-increascd  wealth  of 
the  country. — I  simply  started  a  doubt 
of  its  beneficial  tendency,  by  question- 
ing the  desirable  effect.  In  short,  I 
hinted,  that  I  conceived  a  country  might 
become  too  rich,  and,  from  the  effects 
thereof,  like  the  production  of  an  highly- 
manured  mead,  be  hastened,  by  its  ex- 
cessive luxuriancy,  to  premature  decline. 

I  am.  Sir,  well  aware,  that  many  will 
strain  hard  to  consider  this  a  doubtful 
effect  of  overgrown  wealth  with  nations, 
and  that,  at  every  hazard,  all  will  pre- 
fer unbounded  affluence  to  a  middling 
«tore,  let  the   consequence   be  what   it 
may.     True  it  is,  that  we  are   all  bad 
philosophers,  and  by  nature  selfish— we 
not  only  embrace,  with  avidity,  present 
gratifications  at  the  expence  of  the  next 
hour's   happiness,  but  we  are  ever  rea- 
dy to    overlook,  nay,  to   sacrifice^  our 
neighbour,  and,  with  him,  our  country's 
prosperity,  to   further  what  we  consider 
our     own     private      interests.       There- 
fore, how  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  men 
will  pay  attention  to  national  and  gene- 
rous ideas,  in  the  arrangement  of  public 
concerns  ? — Man  is  not  only  by  nature 
imperfect,  but,  by  education  depraved. 
— The  true,  generous  principle  is  scarce- 
ly even  to  be  met  with  beyond  the  shep- 
herd state. — As  soon  as  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  the  arts  come  to  be  known, 
the  selfish  principle  predominates,  and 
directs  all  our  proceedings.     The  native 
kindqualities  and  habjts  of  a  simple  people 
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«re  from  this  country  flown . 
however,  those  we  denominate  third  per- 
sons, may  not  be  immediately  influenced 
by  selfih  considerations,  or  interested 
partialities,  yet  I  presume  that  ihe  in- 
stances are  few,  in  improved  society, 
where  these  feelings  do  not  preponde- 
rate. It  is  by  such  a  fair  sublunary  be- 
ing as  he,  who  is  free  of  the  selfish  prin. 
ciple,  and  possessing  a  sound  under- 
standing, that  I  should  wish  to  be  direct- 
ed. And  I  should  ever  desire  to  behold 
men  of  that  cast  (if  such  were  generally 
to  be  found),  arranging  the  public  affairs; 
for,  as  they  would  be  divested  of  selfish 
and  grovellling  principles,  and  have  the 
public  interest  solely  in  view,  whilst  well 
knowing  the  evils  attendant  on  too  great 
national  wealth,  and  the  opposite,  they 
would  steer  the  vessel,  like  good  and 
faithful  pilots,  with  safety  between  the 
rocks  of  Scylla  and  Charyhdis.  But, 
alas!  such  men  are  not  to  be  found  ge- 
nerally acting  in  harmonious  concert 
together,  :n  any  nation,  or  upon  any 
occasion. — The  selfish  principle,  with 
bad  philosopay  at  the  helm,  will,  I  fear, 
ever  predomimte  with  mortals. — At  one 
time   they  will  want  generosity   of  soul 


admonition  of  my  favourite  author^  above 
quoted,  whose  happy  mediun^,  I  fear^ 
we  have  far  and  irrecoverably  outstepped, 
in  our  pursuit  after  riches. — We  are,  at 
present,  I  rather  fear,  become  too  like 
the  sivollen  {Frog  in  the  Fable,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  bound  to  dread  the  same  fate, 
— If  so,  and  that,  judging  from  past  de- 
plorable cases,  I  am  to  believe  the  woe- 
ful end  is  not  far  distant,  I  may  very  well 
advi-se  caution. 

I  do  not.  Sir,  think  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  cause  of  the  down- 
fall of  ancient  or  modern  nations,  in  the 
way  of  analogical  reasoning,  to  support 
my  hypothesis,  or  to  enliven  my  fears. 
— The  cause  of  their  decline,  and  ulti- 
mate annihilation,  may,  perhaps,  be 
questioned. — There  may  have  been  many 
things,  with  them,  more  destructive  than 
wealth,  and,  whilst  amongst  them,  th« 
great  Roman  empire,  at  one  time  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  would  demand  our 
particular  attention,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  extensi^eness  of  her 
territory  was  more  enervating  to  her 
power  than  the  quantity  of  her  riches^ 
and  tended  more  immediateiy  to  her  de- 
cline.    But  I  shall  take  the  matter  up,  as 


and  resolution,  to  steer  clear  of  the  sel-lit   is  now  with  us,  before  our  eyes  and 
fish; — at  another  time  they  will  act  the  our  senses,  and  say,  that,  I  fear  we  have 


bad  philosopher,  and  embrace  the  mis- 
taken good  for  the  real  evil.  If,  how- 
ever, men  were  to  divest  themselves  a 
little  of  the  mere  selfish,  and  embrace 
the  PHILANTHROPIC,  they  might,  by 
duly  weighing  the  probable  consequen- 
ces, be  enabled  sometimes  to  hit  upon 
the  triily  advantageous,  and  to  avoid  all 
dangerous  extremes.  A&,  therefore,we  can- 
not, I  say,  expect  often  to  find  such  har- 
monious rationality  and  magnanimous 
concord  in  the  councils  of  any  nation,  it 
behoves  all  to  whom  it  may  concern,  to 
hold  up  to  view,  and  to  expose  every, 
danger  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary  tra- 
veller. 

With  these  reflections,  it  has.  Sir,  oc- 
cured  to  me,  that  I  should  be  doing  a 
duty  I  owe  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
my  fellow  subjects,  and  myself,  to  state 
what  occurs  to  me,  as  an  impartial  think- 
er, with  respect  to  the  probable  conse- 
quences attendant  upon  OUr  immense 
mass  of  national  wealth. — It  may  well 
be  said,  in  the  language  of  Mr,  Fbk, 
that  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  alrea)c|y 
too  great,  is  hourly  incrieasing,  ai|a 
ought  to  be  diminished.  ■  And  here j  I 
ihall  recur  to  the  prudent  and  friead|y 


I 


passed  the  i?M6icoM,  the  hdippy  mediufn 
line  c^f  demarcation,  and  that,  if  we  pro- 
ceed on  in  the  same  thoughtless  course, 
ad  infinitum,  and  do  not  draw  in  our 
hands,  our  end  must  be  fall  and  ruin, 
let  that  be  sooner  or  latter.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  how  long  our  bloom  will 
last,  but  this  much  we  may  rest  assured 
of,  that  if  the  sun-shine  of  prosperity 
continues  to  throw  its  beams  around  us 
with  so  much  ardent  glow,  we  must,  in 
this  luxuriant  soil,  and  undtr  so  benign 
a  regimen,  in  due  course,  droop  our  heads 
and  die.  Too  much  perfection  is  not 
for  any  thing  under  the  sun  long  to  en- 
dare,  and  that  careful  gardener,  who  is 
wise,  well  knows,  that  by  checking 
growth,  and  warding  off  too  much  sun- 
shine, he  will  the  longer  preserve  his 
perishable  productions  from  decay. 

Let  us  then  pause,  ere  we  proceed  too 
far ; — let  the  gardeaers  of  the  state,  and 
the  labourers  of  the  Constitution,  care- 
fully examine  into  the  high-forced  state 
of  the  country ; — let  them  duly  consi- 
der, whether  the  sun  of  the  Constitution 
has  not  drawn  up  the  stalks  too  luxuriant, 
and  too  much  to  ripeness;— and  let  them 
weigh  well,  whether  gentle  and  season^ 
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able  (Iraw-bagks  to  growth,  would  not 
be  moie  salutary.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
however,  to  wish  our  laws  and  Constilu- 
tion  deteriorated,  or  so  framed  as  to  be  un- 
fnendly  t(»  the  reasonable  accumulation 
of  wealth;  but  I  fear  they  are  of  rather 
too  encouraging  a  tendency  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  it  is  to  their  too  benign 
qualities  which  we  must  impute  a  too 
great  and  unbounded  national  prosperi- 
ty„  But  why  should  there  not  be  checks 
upon  too  great  national  aggrandizement, 
•as  well  as  upon  too  great  powers  of  a 
monarch,  or  other  exuberancies?  Per- 
haps the  check  that  our  commerce  should 
receive  would  be  one  of  the  best  effects 
of  a  peace.  As  with  the  human  consti- 
tution,  the  most  nuti  itious  food,  and  best 
of  medicines  should  have  their  checks 
and  their  limits;  g©  ought  it  to  be  with 
the  provisional  regulations  of  a  nation, 
lest  a  too  great  plethora  should  succeed. 
A  remedy  in  such  cases  should  be  ap- 
plied in  time,  lest,  from  too  high  a  state  of 
health,  disease  may  succeed,  leading  ot\ 
to  death,  as  the  only  end  to  complaint. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  should  wish 
^to  see  a  stone  removed  from  the  noble 
fabric  of  our  Consitution,  or  its  oot- 
buildings;  but  I  should  like  to  see  cau- 
tion and  prudence  used,  in  adding  more 
benignity  to  the  laws,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  exertion  in  new  paths  of  weaiih.Ihave  we  gone  and   must  advance  no  far- 


health  of  the  empire,  lying  plentifully 
dispersed  now  among  the  riches  of  this 
country.— Behold,  then,  at  one  glance, 
dissipation,  With  its  train  of  attendant 
evils;  drunkenness,  conceit,  ambition, 
dissimulation,  spleen,  vanity,  covetoaS" 
ness ; — :next,  false  accusations,  jwrjuri/, 
venality,  robbery ,  murder,  hateful  j^cr/y, 
jarring  for  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  envy, 
anxiety  for  finery.  Farther,  a  disregard 
oi'  ancestors  and  posterity,  and  every 
thing  great  or  good — jacobinism,  levels 
ing,  and  finally,  crimes  against  the  state. 
Attempt  at  revolution,  under  the  black 
mask  of  reform-— vilijyings  of  the  con- 
stitution and  of  monarchy — abuse  of 
kings  and  princes,  of  lords  and  represent 
tatives  of  the  people,  of  men  in  potver 
and  no  doubt  of /to«^5^  British  juries // / 
All,  all  arc  the  pretty  fruits  of  our  su- 
perabundant and  useless  riches,  raised 
up  by  so  benign  a  Constitution  and  sucb 
nurturing  laws,  and  this  proceeding  from 
the  equal  protection  cf  person  and  prO' 
perty  they  aHord  to  all;  the  two  great 
ends,  in  fact,  for  which  civil  institutions, 
and  law  ordinances  were  originally 
thought  of  or  framed. 

in  what  way  then  check  the  growing 
^vil?  Why,  by  adding  uo  mor«  encou- 
ragements to  tralfick.— Let  us  remain 
vvbere   we  are. — :Let  it  be  said,  thus  far 


I  should  be  fearful  of  the  consequence  of 
much  more  accumulation  of  riches,  nor 
can  I  se«  to  what  good  or  pleasant  pur- 
pose it  can  tend.  Some,  it  is  true,  are 
never  content. — Even  the  miser,  who 
locks  up  his  immense  stores  in  iron  c&f" 
fers,  wishes  for  more. —  Others,  again, 
think  they  can  never  have  enough  to 
squander.  But-,  Sir,  let  us  not  look  to 
individuals,  let  us  behold  the  nation  with 
one  eye,  and  the  lee-shore  with  the  other, 
whilst  the  sunken  rocks  are  ever  to  be 
apprehended. — 'From  what  we  have  be- 
fore our  eyes,  there  is  plenty  of  reason 
to  dread  the  Charybdis  of  y^enhh.  This 
reminds  me  of  what  is  said  by  a  well 
known  Scotch  medical  writer,  (Dr.  Bu- 
chan,)  when  treating  upon  diet  and  re- 
gimen, he  thus  expresses  himself:  "For 
my  part,  when  I  behold  a  fashionable  ta- 
ble set  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I  fan- 
cy that  I  see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers 
and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable 
distempers  lying  in  ambuscade  among 
the  dishes.'* 

In  the  same  manner,  w^e  may  figure  to 
©urselves  every  thing  destructive  to  the 


ther,  but  rather  slacken  sail  than  put  out 
more,  else  we  hurry  along  among  raging 
billows,  until  we  strike  upon  quicksands, 
and  go  to  pieces. 

That  the  nation  has  grown  immensely 
rich,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  rea- 
dily to  be'  perceived  by  the  state  of  the 
people.— By  their  ideas,  by  their  imagi- 
nary wants,  and,  above  all,  by  the  loss 
in  value  which  money  has  sustained  with- 
in that  time.  But  what  can  be  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  vanity,  the  rivalry,  and 
the  extravagence,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  latterly.  Truly,  all  must  be 
grand,  since  all  are  rolling  in  riches! 
— The  few  great  and  ancient  lords  of  the 
nation,  are  poor,  compared  to  the  many 
upstarts  of  the  present ! — Are  not  the 
lower  orders  more  elated  in  themselves, 
and  more  conceited  than  those  of  antient 
family  and  fortune  ? — Are  they  not  dread- 
fully swollen  and  puffed  up,  and  all  this 
from,  the  linings  of  their  pockets !  To  be 
purse  proud  is  now  a  common  imputa- 
tion and  fault,  producing  the  most  brutal 
and-ungenerous  qualities  and  actions! — 
I  like.  Sir,  to  see  men  comfortably  rich^ 
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but  I  lament  and  deprecate  that  extent  of 
it,  which  defeats  the  proper  and  desirable 
intentions.— Whenever  a  nation  becomes 
so  rich  as  that  the  people  become  high- 
ly dissipated,  and  idly  atfected,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  check  put  to  its  career. 
This  nation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  exact- 
ly in  that  stale  at  the  present  moment. — 
The  soil  is  good,  and  the  produce  has 
been  most  abundant ! ! — Perhaps  it  would 
have,  been  better  had  this  country  re- 
mained in  that  state  of  wealth,  iu  which 
it  was,  prior  to  the  French  revolution. — 
Dissipation  and  extravagance,  amongst 
all  orders  of  men,  were  not  at  such  a 
height  then  as  now,  and  men  were  cer- 
tainly more  happy.— A  thirst  for  finery, 
and  independent  equality  was  not  so 
mnch  the  rage  and  order  of  the  day 
then. — Men  were  not  then  so  anxious  to 


be  placed  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  purity    of  our    Constitution,  and  exceU 


the  mob,  as  demagogues,  at  the  expence 
of  every  virtuous  and  true  patriotic  prin- 
ciple, and  of  the  happiness  of  mankind. — 
These  were  few,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
every  hole  and  corner,  as  they  now  are, 
with  all  their  degrees  of  demagogism. — 
Undaunted  boldness  in  attacking  illus- 
irious  personages,  right  or  wrong  ;  per- 
jury, subornation,  of  witnesses,  by  open 


unfriendly  to  honest  and  profitable 
exertions.  Men  should  not,  however, 
be  carried  too  far  with  this  idea,  nor, 
upon  every  occasion,  cry  out,  "  will  this 
or  that  enrich  the  nation  f*  This  insatia- 
ble desire  for  riches  can  be  looked  upon 
in  no  other  light,  than  as  a  blind  tumult 
of  the  mind,  approaching  to  madness. 
The  constitution,  I  repeat,  has,  in  this 
respect,  been  too  kind.  They,  therefore, 
who  fall  out  with  such  a  nui  turing  regi- 
men, may  very  well  be  compared  to 
puffed  up  lap-dogs,  which  snarl  at  the 
very  nicest  of  food,  and  snap  at  the  hand 
that  feeds  them.  Like  them,  they  cer- 
tainly feed  and  fatten,  but  they  see 
nothing  good  in  the  provision,  and  accept 
it  thanklessly  and  with  an  ill  grace. 

Although  I  say  that  those  effects  are  a 
strong    and    indubitable    proof  of  the 


lence  of  our  Government,  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  say,  that  the  great  outline  ha» 
any  thing  to  do  with  inordinate  wealth. 
This  arises  from  by  l?iws  and  separate  acts, 
for  extreme  encouragement,  and  now 
principally  rests  with  our  legislature.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  now  no  more,  Adam 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  invalnable  vo- 


or  concealed  bribery,  false  accusaiions,\\umes  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  (with 
maintenance,  with  expressions  of  grati-lwhose  highly  edifying  and  entertaining 
tude  for  such  crimes,  were  not  in  those  conversation  I  was,  when  in  pursuit  of 


days  so  common  !  !  !     Add  no  more  fuel 


to  the  fire;  administer  gentle  refrigerants,  gratified  and  honoured),  that,  under  our 


and  the  plethoric  habit  of  this  pufied  up 
nation  may  subside. — Offer  no  more  in- 
ducements for  this  or  the  other  wealth- 
making  invention; — buoy  up  no  venture- 
some money-scheming  '  undertakings.- — 
Gently  check  the  increasing  exertions. 
In  short,  re<luce  the  pulse,  and  lessen  the 
ardent  fever,  by  wholesome  antidotes. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect 
to  see  the  country  restored  to  its  sober 
senses,  the  mania  subside,  and  the  people 
once  more  happy.  But,  Sir,  what  a  proof 
of  an  excellent  political  establishment 
when  you  find  a  country  fatten  under  its 
fosl.ering  protection  !  !  !  What  must  not 
that  constitution  be,  under  which  a  na- 
tion grows  too  rich?  Yes,  I  say  too  rich, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  general  thirst  for 
more  by  those  who  have  already  too 
much,  I  must  maintain,  that,  to  this  end, 
the  only  fault  in  the  constitution  is,  that 
it  is  too  good.  To  its  benign  auspices  I 
must  impute  the  overflow  of  wealth.  No 
nation  ever  prospered  where  the  govern- 
ment and     ordinances     were    bad,    and 


my  studies  at  the  university,  frequently 


protecting  Constitution  and  Laws,  it  i» 
better  to  leave  the  people  9X  full  freedom, 
to  barter,  as  they  please,  but  to  offer  no 
encouragements,  by  stimulating  acts,  or 
bye  laws,  to  encreased  exertions.— We 
already  swim  full  well,  but  let  us  not 
venture  too  far. — In  this  way  the  nation 
might  come  to  retrograde  to  a  happy 
point,  and  avoid  the  vortex  of  destruc- 
tion. However,  I  fear  that,  until  a  gene- 
ral peace,  (which,  at  present,  I  must 
banish  all  idea  of),  the  great  influx  and 
accumulation  of  wealth  will  not  be  ful- 
ly corrected,  when  all  the  sluices  of  fo- 
reign commerce  Jwill  be  laid  open,  and 
every  nation  enjoy  a  share  of  what  we 
have  now  exclusively  our  own. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  this  country, 
were  it  to  be  restored  to  that  truly  golden 
age,  that  moderate  state  of  wealth,  com- 
pared with  the  present,  that  it  experien- 
ced and  enjoyed  twenty  years  back,  in 
which  state  of  things,  each  individual 
would  possess,  as  he  then  did,  his  rea* 
sonable  iitore,  whilst  health  of  body  and 
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peace  of  mind,  with  content,  would  be 
the  enviable  attendants. 

Then  would  the  common  symbol  reco- 
ver its  lost  value,  and  the  poor  pensioner, 
with  the  distressed  annuitant  and  pitiable 
widow,  be  restored  to  comi'orts  they  are 
now  almost  strangers  to.  That  this  may 
be,  once  more,  the  happy  state  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  is,  for  the  sake  of 
iuffering  humanity,  the  sincere  wish  of. 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  W.J. 
Clifton,  January,  1810. 

POLITICAL  LITERATURE. 


A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Viscount  Melville,  to  the  Right  Hon, 
Spencer  Perceval,  relative  to  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Naval  Arsenal  at 
NoTthfleet. 

It  must  be  full  in  the  recollection  of 
every  political  reader,  that,  to  Lord 
Melville,  the  country  is  indebted  for  the 
institution  of  the  Commission  of  Naval 
Revision ;  which,  indeed,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  last  of  his  public  acts.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  British  fleet,  in  1804, 
to  resist  effectually  the  united  force  of 
our  then  existing  enemies,  induced  his 
Lordship  to  take  measures  for  augment- 
ing the  number  and  efficiency  of  our 
ships  of  the  line ;  and,  after  consulting 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mission should  be  appointed,  and  that  Sir 
Charles  Middleton  (now  Lord  Barham) 
ought  to  be  requested  to  leave  his  retire- 
m«nt,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  su- 
perintending charge.  On  the  acquies- 
cence of  Sir  Charles,  who  stipulated  only 
for  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fordyce,  (to 
which  were  added  that  of  William  Don- 
net,  and  Andrew  Serle,  Esqrs.)  the  Com- 
misson  began  its  labours  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1805,  and  terminated  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1808,  having,  in  the  course 
of  that  time,  published  fifteen  reports. 
-^Whilst  Lord  Melville  remained  at  the 
Admiralty,  he  was  minutely  informed, 
from  day  to  day,  of-  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee ;  and,  what  reflects  the 
highest  honour  upon  his  Lordship,  he 
continued,  during  the  progress,  as  well  as 
after  tlie  termination  of  its  inquiries, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  to  pay  the 
subject  every  attention  that  its  import- 
ance demanded. 

It  is  not  within  our  limits  to  enter  into 
ihe    Retail    of  the  voluminous  reports 


above  alluded  to;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that,  very  early  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament,  Lord  Mel- 
ville addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  civil  service  of  the  navy,  in  which 
his  Lordship  furnished,  an  abstract  of 
their  contents,  under  five  heads.  Tho 
first  head  comprehended  the  1st,  3d,  8d, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  and  8th  reports,  all  rela- 
ting to  the  navy  board,  and  to  the  de- 
partments of  the  naval  service  under  the 
direction  of  that  board ;  the  second 
comprehAided  the  7th,  9ih,  and  13th 
reports,  relating  to  the  transport  board 
and  servica;  the  third  embraced  thelOtb, 
11th,  and  12th  reports,  relating  to  the 
victualling  board ;  the  fourth  compre- 
hended only  the  14lh  report,  conceming 
timber  for  the  navy  ;  and  the  fifth  com- 
posed only  the  15ih  report  (the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  pamphlet  before  us), 
pointing  out  the  necessities  for,  and 
the  advantages  of,  the  construction  of 
a  new  naval  arsenal  at  Northfleet ;  and 
treating  of  the  application  of  the  mecha- 
nical powers  to  the  performance  of  works 
in  the  dock-yards,  &c. 

Lord  Melville  followed  up  his  Letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  by  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, for  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  for  an 
account  of  such  steps  as  had  been  taken  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  lst,2d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  9th,  lOtb,  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  re- 
vision. In  prefacing  this  motion,  hi* 
Lordship  took  a  review  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  committee  of  naval  re- 
vision, and  also  alluded  to  the  report, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  a  dock  at 
Northfleet. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  for  various  reasons, 
thought  it  expedient  to  move  the  previ- 
ous question  upon  this  motion  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  report  upon  Northfleet,  he 
conceived  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
permit  its  contents  to  transpire  to  the 
enemy. 

Lord  Melville,  being  of  a  decidedly 
different  opinion,  has  addressed  the  pre- 
sent Letter  to  Mr,  Perceval ;  a  publica- 
tion which,  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  deeply  and  indefatigably 
studied  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  his  Majes- 
ty's government.  '*  With  regard  to  the 
15th  report,  on  the  subject  of  a  new  Na- 
val Arsenal  at  Northfleet,"  says  Lord 
Melville,  "  I  pledge  myself  to  this  asser- 
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tion,  tKat  no  detriment  conid  arise  to  tbel  inconveniences  to   which  Beptford  and 
public,  tVom  the  promulgation  of  it  at  Woolwich  are  liable,  from  the  intricacy 


the  market-place  of  every  town  in  the 
kingdom.  Much  good,  on  the  contrary, 
would  result  from  its  publicity.  By  it, 
every  thinking  man  in  the  kingdom 
ivould  feel  that  the  British  navy,  the 
pride,  the  glory,  and  the  safety  of  the 
country,  required  that  we  should  make 
every  sacrifice,  to  place  it,  in  all  respects, 
in  a  state  of  permanent  security.'*  -  -  - 
......  .if  It  appears,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  increase  of  our  navy, 
not  a  single  dock-yard  has  been  added 
to  it  since  the  reign  of  William  IIL  about 
119  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  tonnage 
oi'  the  naval  force  of  this  kingdom  a- 
mounted  to  near  160,000  tons ;  it  is  now 
near  800,000  tons,  or  about  five  times  as 
large.*' 

.  His  Lordship  having,  with  much  abili- 
ty, pointed  out  the  numerous  defects  and 
inconveniences  of  the  present  dock-yards, 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  The  absolute  necessity  for  a  new 
Naval  Arsenal  being,  I  trust,  satisfacto- 
xily  establi?hed,  the  next  point  for  con- 
sideration, is  the  situation  where  it  should 
be  placed.  Many  reasons  combine  to 
make  a  new  Dock-y^vrd  more  necessary 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  than 
on  the  Western,  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth, or  the  western  yards,  have  not 
only  a  greater  depth  of  water ;  are  not 
only,  in  their  present  state,  much  more 
complete  dock  yards  than  those  on  the 
river  Thafiies  and  Medway  ;  but  they 
aie  more  capabl?  of  improvement;  where- 
as two  of  the  eastern  yards,  namely 
Deptford  and  Woolwich,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, in  a  few  years,  be  given  up,  even  if 
no  substitute  should  be  provided,  en  ac- 
count of  the  water  becoming  daily  more 
shallow ;  for,  although  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  have  lately 
been  expended'  in  removing  the  mud,  I 
underjstand  little  advantage  has  been 
gained,  as  it  accumulates  nearly  as  fast 
lUs  it  is  taken  up.  This  circumstance, 
therefore,  forms  one  strong  reason  in  fa- 
vour of  the  construction  of  a  Yard  in  the 
river  Thames,  but  in  a  more  convenient 
part  of  it  than  where  Deptford  and 
Woolwich  are  situated." 

Fixing  upon  Northfleet,  his  Lordship 
thus  describes  the  particular  advantages 
of  that  situation: — 

"  That,  without  being  situated  so  far 
up  the  Thames^  as  to  be  subject  to  the 


of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  it  is  far 
enough  from  its  mouth,  to  be  sheltered 
from  tlie  eflTects  of  stormy  weather  ;  that 
it  is  on  a  weather  shore,  in  respect  to  the 
prevaili»g  winds  in  this  country  ;  that 
there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  ad- 
mit of  ships  of  the  largest  size  sailing  to 
or    from    it,    with   all   their   guns   and 
stores  on   board,    any  wind,  if  not  too 
strong ;  that  an  abundant  stream  of  ex- 
cellent water  flows  through  the  land  in 
question,  and  in  the  most  convenient  and 
desirable  part  of  it ;  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  good  brick  earth,  after  leaving 
enough  of  the  excavated  soil  to  raise  the 
ground  allotted  for  buildings  to  a  suffici- 
ent height  above  the  level  of  spring-tides; 
that  the  subsoil  is  of  the  most  desirable 
kind   for   making   good  foundations  for 
docks  and  buildings  ;  that  it  is  not  so  far 
from  the  metropolis,  as  to  render  larger 
vessels  necessary  to  bring  the  stores  from 
thence,  than  what  are  now  used  in  carry- 
ing them  from  Deptford  and  Woolwich; 
that  the  situation   is  extremely  healthy, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  ana  product- 
ive country;  that,  from  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  surrounding  ground,  it  is 
capable  of  a  strong  defence,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  river  and  that  of  the  land, 
thus  not  only  being  in  a  well-protected 
place  itself,  but  forming  an  advanced  mi- 
litary protection  to  the  capital ;  that  the 
extent  of  the  level  ground  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  the  arsenal  being  made  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  can  now  be  desired,  witb 
the  capacity  of  further  increase  hereaf- 
ter, if  ever  it  should  be  thought  necessa- 
ry ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  shape  of  the 
peninsula  is,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable 
and  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  gene- 
ral  'arrangement  that  couU  be   wished 
for." 

After  extracting  the  above  perspicuous 
passage,  we  have  only  to  repeat,  that  the 
tract  before  us  is  entitled  to  the  most  se- 
rious and  most  prompt  attention  of  the 
British  Government. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


Amsterdam,  Feb.  28. — The  follow- 
ing is  H  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  Legislative  Body  :— • 

TVie  King  to  the  Legislative  Body. 

*' Gentlemen.— I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  my  expectation  of  being 
enabled  to  return  before  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary.—From  the  annexed  documents 
contained  in  the  Moniteur  of  yesterday 
(the  31st  of  January),  you  will  perceive 
thas  the  result  of  x)ur  affairs  is  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

'*  The  regretwhich  I  have  felt  hasbeen 
considerably  increased  upon  reading  the 
unjust  accusation  made  against  us,  of 
having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Conti- 
nent; that  is,  of  having  been  unfaithful 
to  our  engagements;  and  I  write  this 
letter  to  you  to  diminish  the  impression 
which  so  unjust  and  astonishing  an  accur 
sation  must  make  upon  your  hearts,  as 
well  as  upon  the  keart  of  every  true 
Hollander. 

**  Whilst,  during  the  four  years  that 
have  elapsed,  since  the  commencement 
of  my  reign,  the  nation,  and  you,  in 
particular,  called  to  watch  over  her  inter- 
ests, have  borne  with  so  much  difficulty 
and  distress,  but  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  resignation,  the  doubling    of  the 


namely,  that  of  returning  to  my  capital, 
tnd  seeing  myself  in  the  midst  of  you  at 
this  difficult  and  critical  juncture. 

''  But,  however  distant  that  period  may 
be,  be  assured,  that  nothing  can  alter 
my  affection  for  the  nation,  and  my  at- 
tachment to  her  interests,  nor  lessen  you 
in  my  esteem,  and  confidence. 


(Signed) 


''  LOUIS,'^ 


"  Paris,  February  1,  1810." 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  hif 
Majesty  to  the  Council  of  State,  was 
this  day  read  by  the  Minister,  the  Vice- 
President,  at  a  meeting  pf  the  Council, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  Ministers 
and  other  members. 

The  King  to  the  Council  of  State, 

"  Though  I  with  regret  see  the  end  of 
the  third  month  since  my  departure  fast 
approaching,  nothing  has  yet  been  de- 
cided with  regard  to  our  affairs. 

*'  I  cannot,  however,  suffer  a  single  in* 
stant  to  pass,  after  my  recovery,  without 
repeating  to  you  the  assurance,  ihat  all 
possible  exertions  shall  continue  to  be 
made  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  We  cannot  conceal  fvom  ourselves, 
that  this  will  cost  us  greai  .and  dif- 
ficult sacrifices ;  but  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate, if  there  be  but  a  possibility  of  Ho\^ 
land,  after  all  that  can  be  demanded  of 
it,  being  suffered  to  exist,  to  submit  my- 
self to  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor, 


imposts,  so  consdierable  an  augmentaticiiimy  brother,  in  the  just  expectation  that. 


of.  the  pnblic  debt,  and  armaments  so 
great  and  so  disproportionate  to  the  po- 
pulation arid  means  of  the  kingdom — we 
little  thought  that  we  should  have  been 
accused  of  having  violated  our  engage- 
ments, and  of  not  having  done  enough  ; 
at  a  moment  when  the  state  of  maritime 
affairs  operates  upon  us  with  a  greater 
pressure  than  upon  all  other  countries 
roUectively,  and  when,  to  complete  our 
misfortunes,  we  are  besides,  compelled 
to  sustain  a  blockade  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. 

'*  It  is  the  heartfelt  consciousness  of 
these  considerations.  Gentlemen,  which 
should  lead  us  to  the  exercise  of  patience, 
until  the  moment  when  the  justice  of  his 
Majesty  the  EmperoF,  my  brother,  shall 
make  reparation  for  a  charge  which  we 
have  so  little  deserved. 

V I  cannot  asciertain  how  lopg  I  may 
yet  be   prevented   from   gratifying  the 


first  and  most  anxious  of  my   wishes,  tt^em; 


upon  the  removal  of  all  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction,  we  shall  receive  thosi; 
indemnifications  to  which  we  are  so 
strongly  entitled,  and  which  wdl  be  mor^ 
than  ever  necessary  to  us. 

"  My  intention  in  submitting  myself 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  my  bro- 
ther, in  every  thing  that  ne  can  demand 
of  us,  is  to  convince  him  that  we  have 
many  enemies ;  that  we  may  have  been 
the  victims  of  calumny,  of  petty  passions 
and  interests ;  but  that  we  have  never 
ceased,  and  still  will  continue  to  admire 
the  Emperor,  and  to  conduct  oarselves 
as  true  friends  and  old  allies  of  France, 
tried  by  numerous  sacrifices  a"nd  various 
eVcnts.  Should  I  be  able  to  succeed  ia 
this  purpose,  as  1  have  every  reasah  to 
expect,  every  thing  else  will  follow,  in- 
asmuch as  it  must  be  the'  interest  and 
inclination  of  France  to  favour  and  ag«.« 
grandise  iier  friends,  X^,  not  0  depress 
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"  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  unite  all 
your  efforts  to  prevent  emigration  to  fo- 
reign countries,  and  every  proceeding 
that  might  indicate  despondency,  and  to 
exhort  the  nation  to  await  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Emperor  upon  our  fate,  with 
that  firmness  which  is  so  peculiarly  their 
charcater,  and  which  so  intimately  be- 
longs to  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  every 
individual  suffers.  I  have  done  every 
thing  to  plead  our  cause  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  Neither  the  loss  of 
time,  nor  the  failure  of  my  eftbrtB,  nor 
any  other  consideration,  has  been  able  to 
deter  me  from  my  purpose  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
i(  we  can  come  to  any  arrangement, 
which  does  not  exclude,  the  possibility 
of  our  existence,  Holland  may  still  es- 
cape the  present  impending  tempest  ; 
particularly  if,  after  all  this,  there  remain 
not  only  no  grounds,  but  even  no  pretext 
for  misunderstanding  and  dissatisfaction, 
to  which  all  my  efforts  are  directed. 

"  Your  loving  King, 
"  Paris,  Feb.  21, 1810.  *'  Louis.*' 

Note  oftht  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

to  Baron  de  Roeil,  Mhnster  of  Foreign 

Affairs  in  Holland, 

"  The  un<'c''signed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  'rt  France,  is  ordered  to  commu- 
nirace  t«  his  Excellency  Baron  de  Roeli, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Holland, 
th«  determination  which  the  actual  state 
of  Europe  compels  his  Maiesty  to  adopt, 
if  this  determination  be  of  a  nature  un- 
favourable to  the  wishes  of  the  Dutch, 
his  Majesty  feels  much  concern  in  adopt- 
ing it;  bat  the  irrevocable  destiny  by 
which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  direct- 
ed, which  wills  that  men  should  bend  to 
.circumstances,  obliges  his  Majesty  to 
proceed  with  firm  steps  in  the  measures, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  evident,  without 
suffering  h.ij;nself  to  be  turned  aside  by 
secondary  considerations. 

"  His  Majesty,  in  placing  one  of  his 
brothers  on  the  throne  of  rlolland,  could 
not  suppos,e  that  England  would  dare 
openly  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  eter- 
nal war,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  it  on, 
sh.e  would  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  her 
legislation>  the  monstrous  principles 
which  have  dictated  her  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil of  November  1807.  Until  thefn,  her 
maritime  Code  was  certainly  re  isted  by 
France,  and  rejected  by  neutrals ;  but 
still  it  did  not  entirely  exclude  navigation, 
and  left  sonje  sort  of  indepehdence  to  ma- 


ratime  countries.  The  common  cause  was 
not  much  injured  by  the  trade  between 
Holland  and  England,  carried  on  by  the 
medium  of  neutrals,  or  under  their  flag. 
Marseilles,  Bourdeaux,  Antwerp,  possess- 
ed the  same  advantage.  England  was  still 
obliged  to  act  circumspectly  towards  the 
Americans,  Russians,  Prussians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes,  which  nation  formed  a  kind 
of  tie  between  powers  separated  by  the 
sea. 

"  The  fourth  Coalition  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  affairs.  England  having 
succeeded  in  uniting  against  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  no  longer 
found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding so  guardedly.  It  was  then,  by  a 
perversion  of  words  and  things,  she  took 
upon  herself  to  silence  and  annul,  by  a 
mere  decree  and  blockade,  all  neutral 
rights.  His  Majesty  was  obliged  to  make 
reprisals,  and,  on  his  arrival  tit  Berlin,  he 
retorted  the  blockade  of  France,  by  de- 
claring the  blockade  of  the  British  Islands. 
Neutrals  particularly  the  Americans, 
called  for  explanation  on  this  measure. 
They  were  told,  that  although  the  ab- 
surd plan  of  blockading  an  entire  state 
was  an  intolerable  usurpation,  his  Majes- 
ty would  restrict  himself  to  put  an  end 
to  the  English  trade  on  the  Continent; 
that  neutral  flags  would  be  respected  ; 
that  his  ships  of  war  and  privateers  would 
not  molest  the  sailing  of  neutrals,  as  the 
Decree  was  only  to  be  executed  on  land. 
But  this  execution  of  it,  which  obliged 
him  to  shut  the  ports  of  Holland  to  the 
IJritish  trade^  affected  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  the  Dutch  people,  and  was  op- 
posite to  their  old  habits — first  source  of 
the  secret  opposition  which  began  to 
prevail  between  France  and  the  Dutch. 
His  Majesty  then  foresaw  with  regret, 
that  the  King  of  Holland  would  have  to 
make  his  election  between  his  first  and 
most  imprescriptible  duties;  his  duty  to- 
wards the  Imperial  Throne,  and  the  mer- 
cantile opinion  of  the  Dutch  nation.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  notwithstanding,  clo« 
thed  himself  with  patience,  and  shut  hTs 
eyes,  expecting  that  some  happy  event 
would  arise,  which  would  relieve  his  bro- 
ther from  the  painful  alternative  in  which 
he  was  thus  placed. 

fTo  he  continued  ) 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


Jut. 


Tigris  agit  rahida  cum  ti gride  pacem 
Perpetuarn  :  Saovis  interse  convenit  ursis. 

"Tigers, notwithstanding  their  being  tigers, 
maintain  an  inviolate  peace  amongst  each  other  : 
so  also  do  bears  !" 

Bi,  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  XT. 

Justification. — The  reproach  and 
slander  which  have  been  occasionally 
cast  upon  me,  since  the  publication  of 
my  eighth  and  tenth  Strictures,  are  so 
gross  and  malevolent,  that  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  justify  my  public  conduct,  before 
1  proceed  witli  the  investigation  of  the 
debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett. — Did  the 
charge  of  apostaci/,  preferred  against  me, 
arise  from  public  spirit,  from  a  love  01 
virtue,  or  a  hatred  of  vice,  I  should  be 
admonished;  or,  did  it  proceed  from  the 
exulting  revenge  of  my  political  ene- 
mies, I  should  be  corrected  and  improv- 
ed ;  but,  as  the  cliarge  has  emanated 
from  a  piiper  called  a  ministerial  pr'mt, 
I  impute  it  to  the  bitter  passion  of  jea- 
lous i/,  und  direct  the  arrow  back  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  venal  calumniator. 

I  had  often  thought  that  the  open  ene- 
mies of  Government,  such  as  the  Botley 
Register,  the  Statesman,  the  Examiner, 
the  Independent  Whig,  &c.  inflicted  less 
injury  uoon  its  Constitution  and  Admini- 
stration, than  those  papers  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  title  oi' loyal, ministerial, 
&c.  and  1  am  now,  unfortunately)  com- 
pletely confirmed  in  that  opinion.  The 
reason  is^  that  the  works  of  the  Opposi- 
tion   are   performed   by  knaves  whose 


clumsy  designs  may  instantly  be  seen 
through  and  averted,  \vhil<2  those  of  the 
Ministry  are  under  the  conduct  o^  fools, 
whose  blundering  ignorance,  assassinate 
ing  friendship,  entail  disgrace  and  repro- 
bation upon  the  press  and  upon  their  em- 
ployers !  These  wretched  writers  have 
sprung  the  rattle  upon  me,  because  I  do  not 
follow  their  example,  in  implicitly  advo- 
c?ii\x\g  every  MAN,  and  every  Measure 
of  the  Government,  and  because  I  have 
courage  and  independence  occasionally  io 
oppose  my  opinion  to  Parliament,  and  to- 
insist'  upon  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
laws.  Many  and  vile  have  been  the. 
attempts  of  venal  pens  to  hurt  the  present 
Administration  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds 
but  none  more  low,  impudent,  and  false 
than  that  of  the  brainless  editors  who  ac- 
c-use  me  of  tercriversation,  or  this  Res^ister 
of  apostacy  !  What  their  motives  are  for 
this  contemptible  attack  upon  established' 
characters,  is  not  so  dark  but  that  it  may 
be  obviously  determined.  Havinir  no 
talent  to  serve  the  Ministry  but  venom- 
ous assertion,  called  ^'  thick  and  thin" 
ingenuity,  they  are  exasperated  to  mad- 
ness to  find  this  Reg'ister  rise  into  liie, 
and  take  root  in  a  soil  equally  remote 
from  the  sphere  of  tyranny,  or  the 
haunts  of  faction  !  Overwhelmed  with 
this  conviction,  ar.d  sinking  under  the 
rankling  sense  of  acknowledged  inferi- 
ority, the  only  refuge  or  asylum  they 
have  to  fly  to,  is,  to  def^ime  my  liberal 
policy,  and  to  rail  at  and  traduce  the 
Proprietor  of  this  Paper;  in  order 
that  the  truth  of  my  assertions  may  be 
called  i^'^uestion,  that  he  maybe  deem- 
ed treacherous,  and  that  prejudice  may 
anticipate  and  weaken  the  force  of  our 
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facts  and  arguments.  With  this  riew  they 
call  me,  an  opponent  to  Government,  and 
assert  that  I  have  drawn  down  upon  me 
the  suspicion  of  the  King,  the  Ministry, 
and  the  Parliament.— Sheuld  it  be  true 
that  this  unmerited  calamity  has,  in  fact 
befallen  me,  I  shall  only  humbly  observe, 
that  it  would  not  have  attached  to  a  man 
of  my  principles  m  former  times.  For, 
under  the  most  glorious  reigns,  and 
wisest  administrations  of  old,  if  the  least 
grievance  happened,  the  most  loyal  wri- 
ters complained  with  freedom,  and  no 
persons  pretended  to  accuse  them,  by 
saying  they  attacked  the  Parliament  or 
the  person  of  the  Prince  :  Our  sovereigns 
(and  I  will  not  believe  otherwise  of  his 
present  most  gracious  Majesty)  always 
lent  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  wisdom, 
and  took  such  to  be  their  best  friends, 
who  had  the  courage  to  represent  the 
abases  committed  by  Parliaments,  or  by 
Cabinets,  in  a  true  light. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  shall  give  a 
more  instructive  and  interesting  histo- 
rical anecdote  than  is  to  be  found  on  the 
records  of  any  other  nation  of  the  earth. 
I  will  take  notice  of  a  circumstance  in 
the  reign  of  dueen  Elizabeth,  a  reign  in 
which  there  were  fewer  errors  than  in 
mny  before  or  since.-^Some  unprincipled 
men  found  means  to  deceive  that  prin- 
cess, by  representing  to  her,  that  the 
granting  patents  for  the  sale  of  certain 
goods  would  be  very  beneficial  to  trade. 
This  was  no  sooner  done,  but  the  people 
found  the  inconveniency  of  them,  and 
men  both  wrote  and  spoke  against  them 
«s  boldly  as  I  did  on  the  suQect  of  pri* 
Tiiege  ;  and  some  Members  of  the  Com 
naons  House  moved  against  them. — 

The  Queen,  hearing  they  were  com- 
plained of,  made  a  strict  enquiry  into 
their  nature,  and,  finding  them  to  be 
grievances,  published  her  proclamation 
for  revoking  them,  without  waiting  for 
the  result  of  what  would  be  done  in  the 
Parliament;  and  then  sent  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
being  attended  with  above  a  hundred  of 
the  Members,  and  who,  having  thanked 
her  for  recalling  her  patents,  she  made 
them  the  fallowing  speech:- — 

"Mr.  Speaker, 

**  You  give  me  thanks   in  the 

came  of  my  people,  but  I  doubt  me,  I 

have  more  cause  to  thank  you  all,  than 

you  me;  and   I  charge  you  thank  them 

l>ii-.  v^d^'tSe  House  of  Commons  from  me;  for 

.■■-■    ;     <'*■  '■     ^'■^■V 


had  I  not  received  a  knowledge  from 
you,  and  the  LOYAL  writers  of  my 
metropolis,  I  might  have  fallen  into 
the  lap  of  an  error,  only  for  lack  of  tru» 
information. 

*'  Since  I  was  Queen,  yet  did  I  never 
put  my  pen  to  any  grant,  but  thai  upon 
pretext  and  semblance  made  unto  me, 
that  it  was  good  and  beneficial  to  my 
subjects  in  general,  though  a  private 
profit  to  some  of  my  ancient  ser?anti, 
who  had  deserved  well: — but  the  con- 
trary, in  this  instance,  being  found  by 
experience,  I  AM  exceedingly  be- 
holden TO  THOSE  Subjects   who 

DIRECT    ME    TO    THE    BEST  ! 

"  I  am  not  so  simple  to  suppose,  that 
there  be  some  of  the  lower  House,  whom 
these  grievances  never  touched;  and 
for  them,  I  think  they  speak  out  of  zeal 
for  their  counties,  and  not  out  of  spleen 
or  malevolent  affection,  as  being 
parties  grieved  ;  and  I  take  it  exceeding 
grateful  from  them,  because  it  gives  us  to 
know  that  no  respects  or  interests  had 
moved  them,  other  than  the  minds  they 
bear  to  suffer  no  diminution  of  our  Ao- 
nour,  and  our  subjects  love  to  us;  the 
zeal  of  which  affection,  tending  to  ease 
my  people,  and  to  knit  their  hearts  unta 
me,  I  embrace  with  a  princely  care ; 
for,  above  all  earthly  treasure,  I  esteem 
my  people's  love — more  than  which  I 
desire  not  to  merit. 

"  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  you,  de*  . 
liver  unto  the  House,  to  whom  heartily 
recommend  me — and  so  I  commit  you 
all  to  your  best  fortunes  and  further 
councils. — And  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Comp-*^ 
troller,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  you  that  are 
members  of  my  council,  that  before  these 
gentlemen  depart  into  their  several 
counties,  you  bring  them  all  to  kiss  my 
hand." 

Here  the  greatest  princess  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne,  declares 
publicly  to  all  the  world,  that  she  think* 
herself  exceedingly  beholden  to  every 
member,  and  to  every  writer,  who  has 
the  honest  boldness  to  take  notice  of  the 
faults  of  her  administration,  and  yet 
one  or  two  daily  papers,  affecting 
to  be  EXCLUSIVELY  loyaU  presume  to 
arraign  my  conduct,  and  dare  to  insi«. 
nuate  in  me  an  absence  of  zeal  for  the 
intere.-its  of  that  cause  which  they  have, 
the  ridiculous  arrogance  to  think  them*" 
selves  more  competent  to  uphold.  And 
they  have  begun  to  cry  out  against  this 
Register  for  not  being  ministerial.  J'can-- 
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not  say  that  I  comprehend  what  those 
gentlemen  mean  by  this  charge :  if  they 
mean  that  Mr.  Blagdon  is  not  a  slave 
to  any  set  of  men,  then  indeed  they  are 
perfectly  correct;  but  if  they  propose  to 
imply  that  he  has  a  list  in  his  keel,  and 
that  he  leans  over  to  faction,  then  never 
were  men  more  deceived  than  them- 
selves., or  more  determined  to  deceive 
the  ccmmuniiy. — The  doctrine  which  the 
Editor  proposed  to  advance  was  founded 
on  that  OLD  Whig  principle,  which  goes 
to  vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  to  put 
down  those  ivriters  whose  intentions  are 
licentious,  and  whose  views  are  corrupt 
and  venal  In  fact,  on  first  heaving  down 
the  gauntlet,  he  nobly  named  his  oppo- 
nent, and  entered  the  lists  with  Cobbett 
-^an  enemy  who  had  conquered,  PUR- 
CHASED, terrified,  or  debauched,  every 
other  writer  of  the  age ! — Before  the 
Editor  of  this  Register  volunteered  his 
pen,  the  dem^cratical  progress  of  Cob- 
bett was  a  subject  of  general  indignation 
and  alarm ;  and  I  have,  at  the  private  ta- 
bles of  persons  of  consequence,  more 
than  once,  listened  to  actual  lamentations, 
that  no  writer  was  known,  who  had  suf- 
ficient spirit  and  the  necessary  talent,  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  unprincipled 
Botley  Jesuit;  while  those  who  were 
most  convinced  of  the  national  advan- 
tage of  such  a  publication  as  has  since 
appeared,  were  most  loud  in  their  pro- 
fessions  and  declarations  that  they 
would  liberally  encourage  the  man  who, 
by  effectually  opposing  Cobbett,  would 
be,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Windham, 
"  worthy  of  a  statue  of  ^qold  V*  I  should 
much  like  to  ask  those  gentlemen,  what 
sort  of  encouragement  they  have  gitfen 
to  Mr.  Biagdon  r  or  whether  it  has  ex- 
tended any  farther  than  the  liberal  and 
individual  purchase  of  a  single  copy  of 
bis  Register  every  week  ? — While,  (how- 
ever, they  were  so  feelingly  regretting 
the  want  of  anti-democratical  literature, 
Mr.  Blagdon,  whose  most  infuriate  poli- 
tical enemies  admire  his  talents,  and  ad- 
mit him  to  rank  amongst  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  persevering  writers,  disinterest- 
edly came  forward,  and  powerfully  re- 
pelled that  a.ssailant  of  the  King  and  no- 
bility of_  the  land  ;  and,  as  I  have  beeii 
assured,  and  ftrmly  believe,  without  any 
sort  of  encouragement  or  patronage, 
but  what  he  anticipated  that  he  should 
receive  from  the  public.  How  far  his 
expectations  have  been  realised  or  disap- 
l^ointed,  it  is  not  my  province  to  enquire 


or  to  state : — But  this  I  may  assert,  that 
neither  from  Mr.  Blagdon's  Prospectus^ 
nor  from  any  article  that  has  appeared 
in  his  Register,  have  I  ever  ob-^erved 
that  he  pledged  himself  to  be  a  thick  and" 
thin  writer.  He  merely  declared  that  he 
ivouid  be  the  enemy  of  Cobbett,  and  of 
all  Jacobinical  papers ;  and  1  defy  any 
sycophant  to  say,  that  he  has  not,  in  the, 
most  courageous,  pious,  and  scrupulous 
manner,  preserved  his  honour,  his  con- 
sistency, and  his  word!  To  infuse  jea- 
lousies into  the  King,  to  court  the  Mi- 
nistry,Cor  to  flatter  the  Parliament,  was' 
never  any  part  of  his  intention.  Warm 
with  the  love  of  his  country,  he  meant  to 
combat  her  political  enemies,  and  he  still 
means,  as  long  as  possible,  by  expressing 
the  sense  of  an  honest  man,  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  that  contagion  which 
Cobbett,  faction,  and  folly,  so  successful-* 
ly  propagate  throughout  the  land ! !  1 

Now,  reader,  who  are  the  true  friends 
of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  King?  They 
who  oppose  the  occasional  errors  of  the 
former,  or  they  who  lead  them,  by  venal 
councils,  into  the  crooked  paths  of  pri- 
vate ambition  and  public  crime  ?  I  know 
that  the  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
thought  to  farour  the  cause  of  imprisoneif 
delinquents.  It  does  not  do  so.  by  any 
means.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  an  humble  representation  to 
established  authority,  and  an  open  in- 
vitation to  the  people  to  revolt.  The 
one  is  affectionate  admonition,  the  other 
is  malignant  insurrection.  He  who  sup- 
plicates his  sovereign  is  a  patriot;  he 
who  appeals  to  the  people  is  a  traitor!— >» 
These  tilings  arc  ineritioned,  that  my  cha- 
racter may  not  again  be  mistaken;  and 
thai,  as  I  have  very  many  important 
communications  to  make  through  the 
channel  of  this  Register,  ^ts  principles 
may  not  be  depreciated  or  misconceived.  • 
At  the  same  time  I  am  proud  Vo  confess, 
that  the  effect  produced  by  my  last  Stric- 
ture, is  of  the  most  flattering,  though  not 
of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  My  enjoy- 
.Tients  do  not  tlow  from  the  infelicity  of 
others;  and  when  I  persisted  'u\  the  as- 
sertion, contained  in  my  last  Stricture, 
that  *'SiK  Francis  MUST  be  sent 
TO  THE  TOWEK,''  it  was  from  a  regard 
to  justice,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  male- 
volence unworttiy  the  sentiments  I  both 
Cultivate  and  observe.  After  this  justifi- 
catory e.^ordium,  I  shall  revert  to  thd 
conduct  of 

Silt  Francis  IBurdett,— Vv'hen  ar 
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nation  once  loses  its  regard  to  justice  ; 
when  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  some- 
thing venerable,  holy,  and  inviolable  ; 
when  any  of  them  dare  presume  to  lessen, 
afTront  or  terrify  those  who  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  in  their  hands;  when  a 
parliament  is  capable  of  being  inlluenced 
by  any  thing  but  justice,  or  a  cause 
may  be  recommended  by  any  thing  that 
is  foreign  to  its  merits,  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce  that  such  a  nation  is  hasten- 
ing to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  best  reso- 
lution that  ever  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  that  which  ordered  this  un- 
fortunate enthusiast  to  the  habitation  of 
the  Tower.  A  resolution  which  esta- 
blishes the  independency  and  uprightness 
of  our  representatives,  which  administers 
the  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  every 
constituent,  and  which  conduces  at  once 
to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  throne.  Thanks 
to  Providence;  for  it  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  all  honest  men,  that  in  a  crisis 
like  this  we  have  representatives  in  par- 
liament, who  dignify  their  station  by  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and 
who  must  be  henceforth  reckoned  among 
our  national  blessings,  and  have  those 
honours  paid  them  while  they  are  yet 
living,  which  will  not  fail  to  crown  their 
Wemory  when  dead.  I  beg  them  to  ac- 
cept this  my  sincere  and  early  tribute. 
Had  the  IVTmisterialists  not  made  this  no- 
ble resistance,  the  Opposition  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  of 
the  times,  and,  by  every  wicked  method 
that  could  be  pursued,  they  would  strive 
to  subvert  the  Constitution  in  church  and 
state  :  they  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
law,  and  reduce  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
country  to  the  humiliation  of  seeing  a  set 
of  knaves  and  fanatics  assuming  supreme 
authority  by  their  own  spontaneous  crea- 
tion, and  then  find  them  atrocious  enoug 
to  complete  their  ambitious  designs  by 
embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  and  virtuous  of  the  state. — J  do  sin- 
cerely congratulate  every  true  Euglish 
man,  every  friend  of  civilization,  and 
every  honest  subject,  on  the  righteous 
Order  of  the  House  on  the  nisrht  of  Thurs 
day  the  5th  of  April,  1810.  From  hence 
let  the  tools  of  faction  know  that  Eni^rlish 
justice  IS  not  to  be  sported  with  ;  that  the 
subject  is  as  certain  of  justice  from  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  as  from  the 
meanest  magistrate  in  the  most  contempt- 
ible borough.  That  the  united  eloquence 


of  all  the  Opposition  lawyers  can  neither 
distinguish  the  rich  from  the  poor,  nor 
alter  laws  or  facts.  And  that  sacred 
English  justice,  and  acknowledged  privi- 
ege,  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors, 
at  the  expence  of  their  blood  and  trea- 
sure, shall  never  be  infringed  with  impu- 
nity. This  is  the  glorious  lesson  that 
springs  from  the  commitment  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett!  I  shall  now  anatomise  the 
reported  proceedings. 

Mr.  Lethbridge. — It  is  not  every 
person,  whatever  his  rank,  his  talents,  or 
integrity  may  be,  who  possesses,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  the  man- 
ly resolution  of  declaring  his  mind.  It  is  ^ 
a  quality  v.hich  virtue  cannot  always 
command,  and  abilities  will  not  always 
exert.  There  are,  however,  situations,  in 
which  what  is  called  Prudence  in  the 
world,  and  may  be  very  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  matters  of  life,  is  no  longer  a 
virtue.  Many  men,  of  considerable  ta- 
lents and  real  integrity,  have  been  lost  to 
their  country,  from  a  cautious  apprchen" 
sion  of  rising  superior  to  it. 

The  man  who  fears  the  sarcasm  of  the 
sarcastic,  the  envy  of  the  envious,  the  in- 
sults of  the  insolent,  or  the  malice  of  the 
disappointed,  is  not  qualified  to  iill  the 
more  important  stations  of  life,  iiis  vir- 
tues must  be  confined  to  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  domestic  exertion,  and  be  lost  in  j 
that  GULPH  of  public  good — the  love  of 
private  tranquillity. 

This  honourable  man,  Mr.  Lethbridge, 
is,  fortunately,  endowed  with  that 
manly  spirit,  which,  when  the  tongue  of 
every  other  merpber  faultered,  and  when 
legal  resolution  began  to  sink,  has  placed 
him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  of  his 
associates,  and  impelled  him  to  arrest  a 
public  disturber  in  the  very  teeth  of  that 
disturber's  scofiinsr  and  numerous  friends ! 
Such  a  man  is  of  great  utility  in  a  crisis 
like  the  present  :  it  shall  be  my  care  that 
his  name  and  bravery  shall  not  escape 
the  notice  of  posterity.  He  made  no  ef- 
fort, however,  to  promote  his  designs 
through  the  medium  of  the  passions  :  con- 
tent with  performing  the  duty  of  an  ho- 
nest man,  he  simply  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  Cor  resuming  the  adjourned  de- 
bate on  the  Letter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
to  his  Constituents. 

Lord  Ossulston. — The  conduct  of 
this  noble  lord,  who  was  the  first  to  op- 
pose Mr.  Le'hbridge^s  motion,  affhrds  an 
awful  lesson  to  those  young  senators  who 
stifFer  themselves  to  be  debauched  by  the 
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old  members  of  the  Opposition.— There 
exists  in  the  Opposition,  as  in  the  forests 
and  wildernesses  of  the  most  savage  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  a  race  o\  jackalls  who 
hunt  for  superior  animals,  and  are  re- 
warded only  with  the  guts  and  garbage 
of  the  victims  they  iiave  pursued.  Their 
province  also  it.  to  watch  over  the  don  of 
a  wounded  master,  or  to  protect  the  pu- 
trid carcass  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
insulted  inhabitants  of  the  woods. — Such 
was  the  o/Iice  imposed  upon  LordOssul- 
ston  by  his  Whig  associates,  but  \x&  want- 
ed both  voice  and  ferociti/  for  so  ardoous 
a  part;  and  surrendered  it,  after  an  im- 
potent struggle  to  defend  the  Honourable 
Baronet's  incendiary  conduct. 

Sir  John  Anstruther.— This  great 
const' rational  officer  and  eminent  lawyer, 
is  placed,  by  popular  opinion,  and  with 
singular  justice,  in  a  situation  which 
renders  him  at  once  the  pride  and  envy 
of  his  professional  contemporaries.  Hi's 
great  abilities  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, his  profound  knowledge  in  the 
laws  of  his  country  is  generally  con- 
fessed, and  where  is  the  man,  within  the 
period  of  his  practice,  who,  being  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
aid  of  the  law  to  obtain,  or  defend  his 
rights,  has  not  been  happy  in  securing 
this  able  advocate  to  support  his  cause, 
or  felt  an  aflecting  disappointment  on 
finding  him  engaged  on  the  side  of  his 
adversary.  The  courts  in  which  he 
pleaded  at  home,  and  those  over  which 
he  presided,  as  judge,  in  India,  bear  me 
out  in  this  opinion,  ao.d  record  him  as  a 
faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  the  crown, 
who  has  merited  the  rank  and  riches, 
conferred  by  a  gracious  master  and  a 
grateful  people.  I  think  proper  to  precede 
every  distinct  article  of  this  Stricture  with 
biographical  notices,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  know  how  to  estimate  the 
opinions  of  the  parties  connected  with 
this  most  important  debate.  In  a  lumi- 
nous and  learned  speech.  Sir  John  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
privilege  of  Parliament,  but  without  show- 
ing any  disposition  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people; 
and  he  asserted,  that  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  wiih  respect  to  the 
Letter  of  Sir  Francis,  that  still  his  argu- 
ments went  to  the  length  of  weaning  the 
people  of  England  from  that  suppport 
which,  as  the  constitutional  organ  of  the 
country,  they  owed  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  also  refuted  Lord  Ossul- 


ston's  obseivations  on  the  Letter  which 
preceded   the  ARGUMENT,  and  proved^ 
to  the  sight  of  every  mind   not  wilfully 
blind,  that  the  expression  of  the  first  pa- 
ragraph that  says,  "  the  House  q/  Com- 
mous  are  superior  to  Magna  Charia,'^  is 
a  libel,  in  as  much  as  the  assumption  that 
the    House    held    itself  superior   to    the 
constitutional  law  of  the  land,  was  a  libel 
— there  being  something  insidious  in  tlie 
assertion  which  implied  a  malicious  in- 
tent.    I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  this  learned  civilian  for  the  cor- 
rection of  a  very  gross  error,  into  the  lap 
of  v'hich   I  had  fallen.     i\\  my  zeal  to 
preserve  the  House  from  tiie  odium  of 
punishing  offences  committed  against  it" 
self,  I  recommend  the  measure  v)f  turn- 
ing persons,  who  had  committed  breach 
of  privilege  over  to  the  lav/.     From  this 
Baronet's^rguments,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  danger- 
ous and  impracticable  •  for,  as  Sir  John 
observes,  ''  Would  the  House  endure  to 
wait  for  the  slow  process  of  indictment, 
while  men  were  covering  the  walls  with 
libels,  and  obstructing  the  Members  in 
their  way  to  the  House  t"  Would  it  not 
be  more   prudent  to  take  cognizance  in 
the  first  i/j5t'awc'(?,  especially  when  pro- 
ceeding by  indictmenf  could,  not  take  no- 
tice of  it  in- the  view  whick  the   House- 
could.     He  denied   that  the  Rouse  was 
either  fond  of  stretching  or  of  creating, 
privileges;    or    that   it    had    any    other 
wish  than  to  maintain  the  right  of  pu- 
nishing  calumniators,   and  he  informed 
the  House,  that  if  they  looked  back  to 
the  opinions  of  all  the  constitutional  law- 
yers,  they  would  find  them  agreed  on 
that  point,  that  in  ail  times  the  House 
had  punished  libellers,  when,  in  the  free, 
exercise  of  their  rights  and  privileges, /i-. 
tellers  had  dared  to  attack  them.     Re- 
specting Sir  John  Anstruther  as  I  do^ 
both  for  the  quality  of  his  doctrine  and 
for  the  information  it  has  afforded  me  in 
particular,  it  is  with  considerable  regret 
that  I  have  to  differ  from  him  on  a  point 
of    the    highest   consequence.      In   one 
place   he  very  judiciously  and  properly 
aggravates  the  offence  of  Sir  Francis,  by 
saying,  "  in  the  present  case,  the  calum- 
ny   is  committed   by  a   person  high  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  people,'* 
and  in  another  part,  he  expresses  his  opi- 
nion, "  that  the  Pamphlet  was  unworthy 
of  any   serious    observation   or    notice.'* 
Now  I  think  that  the  attack  upon  Par- 
liament by  Sir  Francis  is  of  a  more  dai:-. 
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gerous  tendency,  and  attended  with  more 
aggravating  circumsjances,  than  can  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
Country  in  Europe ;  and  more,  i   assert, 
that  of  Mr.   Lethbridge  had  not  pre- 
ferred his  complaint  against  Sir  Franci*? 
for    a    breach   of    privilege,    ANOTHER 
member  of  the  House  would  have  predi- 
cated s  charge  of  high  treason  upon  the 
Letter  to  the  constituents^  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  place  Sir  Francis  under  the 
sword  of  oft'ended  justice,  instead  of  sub- 
jectinghim  to  the  chastisemeiit  of  n  school- 
boy, who  had  offended  his  superiors !   I 
am  ready   to  admit,  that   the  Pamphlet 
itself  merits,  no  further   contempt   than 
than    it   is    a   chapsody  of  luicotmected 
stviff,  bundled  together  with  th'j   nicest 
stujjidity,  and  a  disgrace  to  literary  com- 
position and  good  principles;  but,  as  it 
aims  at  pitiyoses  of  the  most  dangerous 
hind,  it  deserves  stronger  animadversions 
than  Sir  John  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
afford?;,  what  1  have   stated^,   an  ample 
foundation  for  a  cause  in  a  court   of  cri- 
minal justice.     In  short,  ii  should  make 
every  Englishman  shudder,  and  can  ne- 
ver be  justified  but  by  the  parties  and 
fheir  coadjutors,  who,  justly  suffering  by 
the  laws,  would,  to  private  pique,  sacrifice 
Balior.al  Welfare.     'Ihe  crime  is  aggra- 
vatefi  by  tWftggressor  being  n  popular 
member  of  Parliament,  because  his  cause 
}s  to  be  bare-faced !y  supported  by  the 
opposition,  and  the  houses  of  his  oppc- 
jicnts  are  to  be  pulled  down  by  a  rabble 
bawlhig  in  defence  of  liberty  and  refor- 
tna'.i^n. — Such  is  the  wretched  situation 
bi'oughi  on  the  country  by  a  fanatic,  who 
ialfects  to  preach  up  the  independence  of 
the  people,  while  he  destroys  their  laws, 
rights,  and  liberties,  by  the  vice  and  li- 
centiousness be  encourages.  For  my  part 
i  am  very  much  concerned  that  the  Se- 
cjetavy  of  State,  did   not,  on   the  legal 
suspicion  of  treason  which  shone  out  of 
Sir  Francis's  Letter,  immediately  arrest 
him,  and  subject  him  to  a  trial  by  jury  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.     This  proceedt 
ing,  the  only  proper  one,  would  have  sen- 
the  off'ciider  before  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen, arid  saved  the  Commons  from  the 


reproaches  of  the  ignorant  and  disaf- 
fected. This  is  what  I  meant  in  my  last 
Stricture,  but  I  unfortunately  expressed 
iny  sentiments  in  a  manner  which,  per- 
haps, subjected  them  to  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation. On  the  suspicion  of  treason, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Magis- 
|rfl^e^' should  show  their  vigilance  j  nor 


should  the  Parliament  be  exposed  to  pu-» 
nish,  as  breach  of  privilege,  what  ought 
to  suffer  as  crime  committfid    against 
the  sacred  laws  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
land.     And  I  now  hope,  that  if  Sir  Fran- 
cis move  hi;  Habeas  Corpus,  that  the 
Parliament  will  withdraw  their  charge  of 
bleach  of  privilege,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  meet  Sir  Francis  in  a 
court   of  justice,   and   arraign   him    for 
treason  to  his  native  land.     If  he  call  for 
law  and  for  justice,  let  him  not  be  de- 
nied.    But,  for  the  love  of  humanity,  I 
conjure    him   to   remain  where    he    is, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House  :  for  if 
his  Hd)eas  Corpus  be  granted,  a:r  indict- 
ment must  be  preferred  against  him,  and 
that  indictment  MUST  embrace,  not  an 
offence  against  good  manners,  but  a  di- 
rect and  decided  criminal  cause.     These 
are  my  motives  for  condemning  the  mo- 
deration, at  the  same  tir.ie  that  1  admire 
the  erudition  and  eloquence  of  Sir  John 
Anstruther. 

Lord  FoLKSTONE.—There  is  no  cha- 
racter so  dangerous  to   society  as  that 
which  possesses  the  art  of  making  licen- 
tiousness pleasing,  and  giving  to  vice  the 
semblance  of  virtue.     The  hunaan  heart 
is   woefully   disposed   to  deceive  itself, 
and  does  not  want  the  artificial  aids  of 
corruption  to  increase  its  natural  propen- 
sities to  evil.     The  wisdom  of  an  ancient 
republic  is  said  to  have  establed  the  cus- 
tom of  exposing  drunken  slaves  to  the 
'view  of  their  youth,  in  order  to  impress 
Ion  their  tender  minds  an  abhorrence  of 
I  that  degrading  vice.     On  this  principle  I 
'direct  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  Op- 
! position  to  this  Noble  Lord      A  senator, 
who  has  lulled  asleep  the  admonitions  of 
a   loyal   and    distinguished    race   of  an- 
cestors, and   who   has    sacrificed   what- 
ever  is   fair   in  reputation,    amiable   in 
manners  or  honourable  in  life,  to  court 
the  encouragement   and   applause  of  a 
desperate  and  daring  faction.     His  lord- 
ship concluded  a  speech  of  great  length, 
and  gilded  with  many  brilliant  but  me- 
retricious attributes,  by  movmg  the  Order 
of  the  Dav,  and  having  made  allusion  to 
Sir  John  Anstruther,  he  afforded  that  gen- 
tleman the  opportunity  of  making   his 
(ucid  explanation  and  learned  reply. 

Lord  Binning. — Man  was  not  made 
for  a  state  of  inactivity,  or  even  of  use- 
less industry.  The  highest  rank  and 
most  profuse  wealth,  cannot  justify  then- 
possessor  in  the  mere  appropriate  em- 
ployments of  the  station  which  he  inlie- 
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individual,  it  would  have  demanded  the 


rits,  or  wherein  his  fortune  has  placed 
him.     It  is  not  sufficient  that  in  the  sum- 
mer he  builds  houses,  decorates  apart- 
ments,  forms  plantations,  and  beautifies 
his  domain;  or  that,  in  the  winter,  he 
buys  vertu,  employs  artists,  and  extends 
the  public  places  of  elegant  amusement. 
Even   if  it  may  be  supposed  that  Vice 
does  not  mingle  with  his  pleasures  and 
avocations,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify him  in  the  eye  of  reason.     To  ac- 
;  quire  real  honour,  and  secure  an  acknow- 
ledged consequence  of  his  character,  he 
must  not  pass  his  days  in  opulent  indo- 
lence, in  the  recreations  bf  taste,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  splendor,  but  direct  his  fa- 
culties, activity  and  personal  consequence 
to  objects  which  may  be  of  more  real 
utility  to   his  country.     He  should  not 
forget,  amid  the  pride  of  rank,  the  ele- 
gance  of  fashion,   and    the   bounties  of 
fortune,  those  solemn  demands  which  so- 
ciety has  a  right  to  make  upon  him,  nor 
check  the  conviction,  that  a  compliance 
with  them  forms  the  honourable  duties  of 
a  citizen.     The  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  invites  the  ingenuous  and  ac- 
tive youth  of  noble  birth  to  a  manly  ex- 
ertion of  their  talents,  by  a  display  of 
those  paths  which  lead  to  present  honour 
and  future  renown.    I  contemplate,  with 
a    most    affecting    pleasure,    the  noble 
youth,  who,  turning  aside  from  the  dissi- 
patic^n   too   common  to  his  age,  enters 
with  zeal,  into  some  active  line  of  pub- 
lic life,  looks  for  a  confirmation  of  those 
honours  which  he  received  as  an  inhe- 
ritance, and  feels  an  assurance  of  future 
fame,  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  his  country. 

This  noble  lord,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
has  been  seriously  engaged  in  endea- 
vours to  become  an  acquisition  to  the 
legislature  :  his  life  is  a  passing  scene 
of  active  utility.  My  hearty  approba- 
tion waits  upon  him,  and  the  speech  he 
opposed  to  Lords  Folkstone  and  Ossul- 
ston,  is  one,  for  which,  I  trust,  an  admi- 
ring country  will  not  prove  ungrateful. 
It  was  a  speech,  though  mutilated  and 
briefly  represented  in  the  papers,  which 
instantly  destroyed  tht  impression  made 
by  the  sophistical  disquisilions  of  his  ad- 
Tersaries,  and  which  carried  as  much 
conviction  as  any  other  arguments  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
He  did  not  conceive  it  possible  to  over- 
state the  importance  of  the  question.  Had 
the  paper  under  discussion  been  written  at 
aTit/  time,  and  by  the   most  i^ifngni/icarJ 


serious  attention  oi  the  House;  but  these 
were   not  ordinary  times,  nor  *vas    the 
Hon.  Baronet  an  ordinary  man.     If  the 
House  looked  back  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Hon.  Baronet,  they  would  find,  that,  in  per- 
using his  object  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  blackening 
ihi  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  calling  down  contempt  upon  all 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land. 
These  strong  and  unanswerable  observa- 
tions, well  illustrated  by  his  lordship  with 
a  variety  of  facts  and  arguments,  which 
justified    him  to  implore    the  House  to 
reipect  their  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the 
good  of  the  community,  by  supporting 
the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Lethbridge, 
and  not  that  of  Lord  Folkstone,  whicii 
proposed  to   screen   a  public   disturber 
from  the  vengeance  of  an  ofl'ended  realm. 
Srii  Samuel  Romilly. — It  is  a  mis- 
fortune, of  no  small  magnitude,  for  any 
man  to  commit  a  public  folly,  or  to  be 
led  into  a  public  error,  which  may  be 
seized  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  his  character, 
that  shall  live  in  the  minds  and  on  tht 
tongues  of  men.     But  the  grievance  must 
be   greatly  heightened,   when    it   waits 
upon  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  pro- 
fessional   eminence,    whose  service  the 
state  was  ready  to  acknowledge  and  will- 
ing to  reward. — Besides,  the  ill-nature, 
envy,  and  perhaps  the  fears  as  well  as  ne* 
cessities  of  mankind,  have  annexed  ideas 
of  scandal  to  certain  professions,  distinct 
fromthe  demerit  of  particular  undeserving 
individuals,  who  help  to  compose  them. 
The  busy  craft  of  the  law,  the  idle  pa- 
rade of  physic,  and  the  starch  hypocrisy 
of  priesthood,  seem,  as  it  were,  naturally 
to  associate  with  the  ideas  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.     Indeed,  many  of  their 
more  artful  professions  find  themselves 
in  the  continual  necessity  of  acknowled- 
ging the  universal  opinion  to  be  but  too 
well  founded,  with  a  riew  to  turn  aside 
some   threatened  sarcasm,   or   with  the 
hopes  that  they  may  become  exception* 
from  the  general  description.     But  when 
a  man  has  added  to  the  uncommon  un- 
popularity of  his  profession,  the  weight 
of  personal  inconsistency,  his  situation, 
however  advantageous  or   exalted,  if  ho 
retain    the  least   degree    of  sensibility, 
must  be  embittered  with  continual  and 
aggravated  dissatisfaction. — The  eminent 
lawyer,  whose  character  composes  my 
present  theme,  has  placed  himself  precise- 
ly in  thii  predicament,     Jn  the  ^iviX.  slo^^e 
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of  this  unfortunate  business,  he,  prevari- 
cated in  his  opinions,  and  he  has  since 
thought  proper  to  support  that  prevari- 
cation, by  a  speech  which  is  altogelher 
founded  on  factious  and  specuhitive 
principles.  In  fact,  I.  can  discover  no 
merit  in  its  style  or  sentimeiits  wortliy 
the  honour  of  a  reply;  my  only  motive, 
therefore,  for  naming  it  is,  to  confute 
his  attempt  to  propagate  the  spirit  of  his 
party,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  any 
palpable  falsehood  of  their  nature,  which 
miylit  hereafter  appear  from  his  or  any 
other  hand. — To  etfect  this,  I  have  on]}' 
occasion  to  observe,  that,  whoever  they 
be  that,  without  any  manner  of  cause,  set 
Tjp  to  oppose  the  determination  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Conmions,  and  to  render  them 
odious  to  the  multitude, ei?6'?i the  ignorant, 
unthinking,  wanton  crowd,  are  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such  accordingly.  What  does  Sir  Samuel 
mean  by  telling  me  that  he  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  residence  of  a  libel 
in  the  pamphlet  of  Sir  Francis?  lie 
cni^oi  mean  to  say, that  he  is  an  accom- 
plice, but  he  must  mean  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  understand  him  to  be  a  knave 
o,-  a  fool.  A  knave,  in  asserting  a  false 
>act,  or  a  fool  in  not  comprehending  the 
simplest  brie|^  tliat  ever  was  confided  to 
his  judgment  I  What  \\\\\  he  say,  how 
will  he  answer  to  God  and  his  country, 
ior  advocating  the  measures  of  a  man 
whom  he  must  know  lo  be  an  enemy  to 
the  Government,  and  who  has  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  poison  the  hearts  and 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  ar.d  to 
a  degree  that  fills  every  honest  mind  wiih 
disgust  and  horror,  and  must  make,  not 
the  ignorant  and  imbecile,  but  the  sen- 
sible and  brave  tremble?  Sir  Samuel'is 
thrown  into  a  quandary  to  make  a  poiu!. 
of  law  out  of  a  case  which  is  embarrassed 
with  no  fliiliculty  whatever.  Or  v.hat 
Jaw  does  belong  to  it,  is  law  that  plain 
men,  of  honest  piMiiciplesand  plain  sense, 
can  judge  of  v^iitiovit  iaw,  cir  judge  oi 
better  than  lawyers,  whose  profession 
warps  their  ideas,  and  ci'umps  their  fa- 
culties, in  some  n^easure,a>  their  occupa- 
tion confines  the  range  of  their  knowledge, 
ikni}  makes  them  look  for  obstructions  in. 
a  path  which  is  fii^quented  and  clear. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  in  general,  (there 
are  bright  exceptions  in  Parliament,  and  1 
lake  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as 
one  splendid  instance,)  that  lawyers,  ot 
all  ^ther.s,  ars  tiie  worst  [politicians.  Up- 
Pi)  a  political  question,  theiefore,  or  any 


thing  that  is  connected  with  politics, 
they  promise  least  to  be  the  best  judges. 
There  is  a  bias  of  calling,  that  is  unfa- 
vourable to  that  freedum  and  ingenuity 
of  ideas,  which  matters  of  that  sort  parti- 
cularly require,  to  the  right  discussion  of 
them.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  freely 
own  that  feir  Samuel  Romilly  is  the  last 
counsellor  1. should  consult  upon  such  an 
affair,  as  that  of  the  opinion  alluded  to  is 
uponl  And,  though,  in  other  things,  I 
should  have  some  deference  for  this 
learned  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  others  of 
eminence  in  the  profession,  I  should  real- 
ly pay  none  at  all  to  his  opinion  on  a 
subject  which  embraces  a  point  of 
liberal  and  extensive  policy.  In  short,  I 
can  have  no  respect  for  the  judgment  of 
a  gentleman,  or  any  set  of  gentlemen, 
who  afiect  to  lequire  eight  or  ten  days 
to  make  up  their  minds  upon  a  point 
which  is  visible  to  every  ordinary 
understanding  at  the  very  first  blush.  A 
lawyer  may  know  better  than  on«  that  is 
not  one,  who  is  an  heir  at  law,  or  what 
is  the  nature  and  title  of  an  estate;  but 
does  not  every  body  know  how  inconsist- 
ent, contradictory,  and  uncertain,  the 
opinions  of  lawyers  are  upon  arbitrary, 
unsettled,  new,  and  nice  questions  of  a 
meVe  legal  nature?  Does  not  both  the 
bench  and  bar  differ  every  day  among 
thfcmselves  upon  points  which  every  ig- 
norant  man  perfectly  and  distinctly  un- 
uer.stando  ?  There  is  not  a  point  of  law, 
which  it  is  possible  to  have  two  opinions 
about,  but  ojiposite  ones  may  be  obtained 
upon  it,  from  the  ablest  and  honestest 
men  at  the  bar  :  and  sometimes  the  judge 
differs  from  both.  Shall  the  opinion 
then  of  Sir  Sai^iuel  Romilly,  though 
resulting  out  of  ten  days  mental  labour, 
be  binding  upon  the  people  of  England 
in  a  great  constitutional,  matter,  much 
connected  with  liberty,  and  very  little 
depending  Ljpon  law.  And,  independent 
of  the  absence  of  veracity  or  know- 
ledge in  this  gentleman,  I  can  discover  a 
very  considerable  indigence  of  patriot- 
ism and  public  spirit.  He  doubts  the 
legrility  of  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Gale 
Jones,  after  taking  THIRTY  DAYS  for 
ihc  making  up  his  mind,  and  he  still  n^- 
ver  proposed  any  measure  to  the  liouie 
fur  the  relief  of  a  person  whom  he  thinl^s 
a  martyr  to  injustice  !  What  a  despica- 
ble species  of  patriotism  is  this!  The 
foct  is  still  stronger — had  not  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  commoner  identified  him- 
self, froiT)  motives  of  pride  and  ambition^ 
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in   the    case  of  Gale  Jones,    the    latter 
might  never  more  have  been  heaid  of;  he 
might  have  served  as  a  repast  to  the  rats 
of  Newgate,   without  disturbing  the  re- 
pose of  Sir   Sanme),  or   jDutting  him  to 
the  cost  of  7naA;i«g'.?tp   his   7nind.     This 
surely  ouj^ht  to  convince  the  people,  how 
little  the  Opposition  have  i-hei.  real  U^e- 
rests  at  heart.     For,  whoever  v.^..ed  for 
the  commitmei.t  of  Gale  Jones,  and  did 
not  vote yor  the  commitment  of  Sir  Fran- 
ces, is  a  hypocrite  instead   of  a  patriot, 
and  deserves  the  execration  of  mankind. 
We    have  now  a  political  barometer  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  virtue  of  the  Op- 
position.    People  of  England  !  attend  to 
this  barometer,  and  examine   it  well  on 
every  political  occasion.     A  rich  and  a 
poor   man  think  proper  to  co'.nmit  tht^ 
SAME  oflence.     They  are  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  :  Fourteen  Members 
of  the  jmtriotic    Opposition  oppose  the 
poor  patriot,  and  ONE   HUNDRED   AND 
FIFTY-TWO    oppose  the  commitment  of 
the     powerful     and     wealthy     Baronet. 
When  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy  makes  up  his 
mind  upon  this  point,  and  justifies  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the    public,    I    may 
restore  him  to  the  respect  of  that  public, 
but  till  he  do,  he  must  be  content  to  be 
classed  among  those  men  who  deserve  to 
be  forgotten,    degraded,   or   despised.— 
Want   of    space    having   prevented    me 
from     embracing   all     the  ideas  which 
should  be  comprised  in  this  Sricture,  it  is 
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Conveyance  of  Sir  Francis  to 
THE  Tower. — After  a  resistance  as  cow- 
ardly as  it  was  contemptible,  and  a  futile 
attempt  to  excite  the  rabble  to  riot  and 
bloodshed, Sir  FtancisBurdett  has  thought 
proper  to  submit,  and  deliver  himself  into 
custody.  Compared  with  his  conduct  on 
this  last  occasion,  that  of  a  highwayman 
who,  with  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockets, 
gives  himself  up  to  the  beckon  of  a  police 
officer,  rather  than  cause  the  etfusion  of 
innocent  blood,  by  attempting  to  mtimi- 
date  the  agents  of  the  laws,  is  noble  and 
manly.  Sir  Francis,  on  the  contrary,  has, 
by  his  miserable  shifts  to  elude  the  exe- 
cution of  the  warrant,  rendered  himself 
an  object  for  the  lowest  degree  of  pity  ; 
and  those  who  most  admired  his  princi- 
ples must,  in  future,  be  ashamed  of  all 
connectloji  with  such  a  man.  On  this 
occasion  Ministers   have  consummately 


proved  that, they  are  not  to  be  intimidat- 
ed by  senatorial  confederacies,  or  popu- 
lar rage.  For  tlie  lives  of  the  few  fana- 
tics  which  have  lately  been  sacrificed,  to 
the  general  peace.  Sir  Francis  is  as  fully 
answerable  to  God  aiid  civilised  society 
as  is  the  midnight  murderer,  or  forest  as- 
sassin, for -the  crimes  which  they  respec- 
tively c(  mmit  1  But  the  crisis  to  which 
matters  have  arrived  is  a  subject  at  which 
true  Englishmen  must  exult.  It  has 
proved  that  i:o  demagogue  has  sufficient 
influence  to  excite  the  populace  to  insur- 
recnon  !  Had  the  Baronet  been  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  charge  of  a  constable,  the 
iiiost  desperau?  of  the  rabble  might  have 
effected  a  rescue  ;  but  the  events  of  the 
last  four  days  have  shown  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  prove  to  Englishmen  that 
the  Government  is  determined  to  main- 
tain the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  people 
will  '.01  risk  their  personal  destruction  in 
any  attempt  to  break  them.  Oh  I  Cob- 
bet,  Cobbett !  will  you  believe  now  that 
you  and  your  whole  gang  cannot  effect  a 
revolution  in  this  free  country.^  You 
must  surely  be  convinced  that  "the  things' 
is  not  to  be  '^  done'*  so  easily  as  you  as- 
sured us  it  could  and  would  be! 

F.  W.  B. 


JACOBIN  GUINEAS. 
PART  XL 

SECTION  IL 

Before  I  advance  in  this  important  en- 
quiry, I  call  upon  Cobbett,  and  upon- 
those  whom  he  instructed  in  the  science 
of  "  Jacobin  Guineas,''  to  reconsider 
their  calculations.  They  have  confound- 
ed the  inflammatory  arithmetic  -of 
Paine  with  the  theoretical  finance  of 
Hume. — Nor  is  it  from  these  authors 
that  the  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. Their  works,  no  doubt,  contain  the 
most  egregious  error ;  but,  as  they  are 
addressed  to  contemplation,  their  error 
is  detected  before  it  grows  into  senti- 
ment. It  is  the  ephemeral  publications  of 
Botley,4;he  Independent  Whig,  the  States- 
man, and  the  Times,  which  deal  out  in*- 
surreciion  dogma,  instead  of  doulitful 
disquisition,  that  precipitates  this  coun- 
try into  the  arms  of  faction,  with  the 
bandage  of  error  upon  her  eyes,  and 
brings  on  those  pernicious  calculations 
which  pass  over  the  land  like  the  pesti- 
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lentlal  wind  of  Arabia,  destroying  the 
plants  of  truth  and  liberty,  and  leaving 
the  desert  soil  to  be  reinvigorated  by  the 
labours  of  men  of  more  elevated  and  ho- 
nourable minds. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  cla- 
mour that  is  raised  about  Jacobin  Gui 
neas,  and  against  credit — it  is  clear  that 
credit  of  some  kind  or  other  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  nations  where  there  is 
great  simplicity  of  manners  and  little 
trade,  there  is  little  necessity  either  of 
borrowing,  or  of  buying,  upon  credit. 
But  as  commerce  is  enlarged,  credit  must 
be  enlarged  in  proportion.  There  can 
be  little  or  no  trade,  where  every  body 
purchases  for  ready  money. — If,  then,  we 
would  increase  our  trade,  we  must  sub« 
jnit  to  the  disadvantages,  or  rather  natural 
consequences,  arising  from  credit ;  be- 
cause it  is  found,  from  long  and  enlight- 
ened experience,  that  credit  is  imperi- 
ously  necessary   to   an  extensive  com- 


the  other  fruits  of  national  wealth.  But 
this  is  not  a  valid  argument  against 
Banking  ;  since  it  is  only  by  increasing 
industry  and  consumption,  that  Bank- 
notes increase  these  prices.  Wr.  Hume 
confesses,  that  even  a  greater  quantity  of 
silver  and  gold  does  not  increase  prices 
immediately;  tha  a  certain  interval  is 
required,  before  it  produces  this  effect; 
that  it  must  first  quicken  the  diligence ' 
of  every  individual,  before  it  increases 
the  price  of  labour.  Now,  I  am  bi^ld  to 
assert — in  no  other  way  can  Bank-notes 
increase  the  price  of  industry,  or  of 
goods :— it  follows,  then,  from  Mr.  Hume's 
calculations,  and  upon  which  Cobbett 
founds  bis  speculations,  th^t  notes  must 
be  as  beneficial  as  metallic  money,  and 
that  no  other  disadvantage  arises  from 
them,  which  does  not  arise  equally  from 
maney.  It  is  true  they  have  no  intrin' 
sic  value;  in  which  respect  the  vul- 
gar  think   money   preferable   to   them. 


merce.  And,  in  whatever  manner  this  They  think  wrong  :  they  are  more  ctnv^- 
credit  is  given,  it  must  be  allowed  to  nient,  and  equally  useful  in  all  kinds  of 
cottie  in  the  place  of  money,  to  answer! domestic  commerce.  They  produce  as 
for  it.  In  fact,  it  may  be  reckoned  mo-  much  industry,  as  is  produced  by  the 
ney,  and  is  truly  money  in  eftect  aa  in  j same  quantity  of  money,  and  serve  for 
use.  I  money  in  every  case,  except  in  transac- 

Credit  can  never  be  given  without  a'tions    with    foreigners. — The    theorists 


beneficial  and  particular  purpose.  None 
will  give  credit  but  to  men  of  intregrity, 
prudence,  and  activity,  or  to  men  of  ster- 
ling substance  and  visible  worth.  Here 
then  are  natural  checks  and  limits,  be- 
yond which  credit  will  never,  and  can 
never,  be  strained  or  extended.  Regard 
being  had  to  these  limits,  credit  must  al- 
ways be  useful  to  a  nation,  while  it  sup- 
ports and  increases  industry  and  useful 
labour. — Besides  the  credit  given  by 
commercial  men  one  to  another,  and  the 
advantages  arising  from  such  credit,  equal 
or  much  greater  advantages  may  be 
gained  by  a  more  regular  and  public 
credit,  given  by  banks  under  proper  re- 
gulation.s,  and  established  by  proper  au- 
thority. The  credit  of  these  banks,  as 
Well  as  credit  of  all  other  sorts,  may  be 
said  to  create  a  new  species  of  money  ; 
which,  like  all  other  kinds  of  money, 
must  contribute  to  raise  the  prices  of  la- 
bour, of  provisions,  and  of  all  other  com- 
taiodities*  But  this  quickens  commerce, 
promotes  indttsiry,  and  is,  upon  every 
consideration,  a  manifest  blessing  and 
advantage. 

At  ii)e  same  time,  I  grant  to  ]\Ir.  Cob- 
bett, that  Bank-notes  contribute  to  in- 
crease  the  price   of  labour,   and   of  all 


whom  I  oppose,  demand  of  me — Might 
we  not  have  the  same  industry  without 
the  Bank-notes  ? — It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. As  no  man  can  trade  to  so 
great  an  extent  without  credit,  as  with 
it ;  $0  paper,  taken  in  payments,  mustg(» 
farther  than  money  alone.  When  a  spi* 
rit  of  industry  is  once  raised,  it  must  na- 
turally require  a  larger  circulation  of 
specie  to  support  it,  than  the  gold  or  sil- 
ver in  the  country  can  possibly  supply. 
For  instance,  the  coin  of  the  country 
does  not  exceed  forty  millions,  and  the 
revenue  alone  coming  into  the  Exche- 
quer amounts  to  one  million  every  week  ! 
In  this  case  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  paper  credit.  And  when  there  are 
many  industrious  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, who  could  usefully  employ 
greater  sums  than  they  possess,  or  can 
obtain  on  credit  from  private  hands,  they 
can  never  carry  their  trade  to  the  ut- 
most length,  if  there  is  not  a  Bcmk  for 
furnishing  them  with  this  important  cre- 
dit. It  surely  must,  then,  be  allowed, 
that  although  Bank-notes  raise  the  prices 
of  labour  and  of  goods,  still  this  rise  is 
not  so  properly  the  ellect  of  the  notes, 
as  of  that  industry  which  they  ^^e:l^© 
and   assist;  and,  to  which  induslrt/  i^  to 
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be  attributed  all  the  comforts,  all  the  ho- 
nours, and  all  the  properties  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Whether  in  any  one  year  a  million 
is  brought  into  a  commercial  country  by 
trade,  or  issued  out  by  Banks,  in  notes, 
upon  good  security,  it  will  serve  exactly 
for  the  same  purposes.  Part  of  it  will 
be  laid  out  in  producing  more  of  the 
same  kinds  of  commodities  which  the 
country  produced  before  ;  another  part 
in  making  these  kinds  better ;  another  in 
raising  new  manufactures  at  home  ;  ano- 
ther producing  luxuries  from  abroad.  The 
farmer  will  raise  more  and  better  grain; 
the  grazier  breed  more  and  belter  cattle ; 
the  manufacfcurer  make  more  and  better 
cloth ;  the  artisan  make  beter  work,  and  in 
a  greater  quantity ;  and  the  merchant  will 
extend  his  foreign  trade  all  over  the 
earth.  Thus  the  notes  will  propagate 
and  support  greater  industry;  and  do 
much  greater  service,  by  increasing  in- 
dustry, which  is  the  only  real  wealth  of 
a  nation,  than  it  can  do  injury,  by  rais- 
ing the  prices  of  labour  and  of  provi- 
sions. 

Besides,  it  is  not  upon  the  quantity 
pf  specie  alone  that  prices  depend  ;  they 
rather  depend  upon  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  buyers,  and  that  of 
sellers.  Jf  there  are  more  buyers  than 
sellers,  the  prices  rise,  and  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  number  of  buyers. 
When  the  demand  is  lessened,  or  the 
sellers  exceed  the  buyers,  the  prices  fall ; 
and  if  the  demand  is  much  lessened,  they 
fall  considerably.  Again,  this  propor- 
tion between  buyers  and  sellers  de- 
pends on  a  thousand  adventitous  circum- 
stances, that  make  one  sort  of  goods  more 
necessary,  fashionable,  or  saleable  than 
another.  Thus,  when  money  abounds 
most,  the  prices  of  some  things /a//  very 
low ;  and  when  it  i&  very  scarce,  the 
prices  of  other  things  become  high.  The 
most  necessary  things,  such  as  corn  and 
cattle,  will  depend  least  upon  accident  or 
fashion,  and  yet  these  depend  on  events, 
in  some  measure.  At  some  times^  and  in 
some  nations,  greater  quantities  of  those 
necessary  commodities  are  consumed 
than  in  others.  But  corn,  and  other 
things  that  are  most  necessary,  depend 
upon  worse  and  better  crops  and  sea- 
sons, and  upon  the  proportion  between 
the  crops  of  different  provinces  and  coAin- 
tries. 

Independent  of  the  quantitv  of  mo- 
ney, the  manners  of  the  people  have  a 


great  influence  in  altering  the  methods 
of  living,  and  determining  the  prices  of 
labour  and  commodities.  These  man- 
ners are  changeable,  and  are  found  very 
different  after  long  intervals  of  time.  It 
is  every  day  said,  that  a  crown  piece,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  served  the 
same  purposes  which  a  guinea  does  at 
present.  This  is  true;  but  not  always, 
perhaps,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly understood.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  one  could  have  purchased,  for  one 
crown,  as  much  as  he  can  now  purchase 
for  four  crowns.  In  other  cases  he  could 
not.  But,  considering  the  different  me- 
thods of  living,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  always  true.  In  those  days  in  which 
Jive  shillings  were  equivalent  to  twenty  at 
present,  men  needed  less  than  they  do 
now.  They  wanted  only  corn,  beef,  beer, 
coarse  clothes,  and  coarse  furniture.  A 
little  money  purchased  ihem.  Men  of 
the  same  condition, in  our  days,  want^wer 
cloihes,  finer  fui  nature ;  and,  besides 
corn,  beef,  and  beer  of  a  better  kind,  they 
must  have  tea,  coffee,  spices,  fruits,  and 
wines;  and  tljerefore  stand  in  need  of 
much  more  money  to  acquire  luxuries  than 
necessaries.  Thus,  the  modes  of  living 
and  men's  opinions  are  constantly  chang- 
ing ;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances,  be- 
sides the  quantity  of  circulating  media, 
contribute  to  tnake  labanr  and  provisions 
dearer  at  one  time  t'hrm  at  another. 

Mr.  Cobbett  seems  to  be  no 
taken  in  the  lirnits  which  he 
trade,  ihan  m  his  opinion  of  Banking. 
According  to  the  maxims  promulgated 
in  his  Register,  since  the  singular  and 
erroneous  pamphlet  of  • 
Trade  gives  check  to  itself;  and  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
increased. — Poorer  nations,  that  is,  na- 
tions with  less  money  or  foreign  com- 
merce, can  work  cheaper  than  those  that 
are  richer;  and  must,  therefore,  carr3r 
away  their  trade.  On  this  head,  much 
has  been  said  of  the  dearness  of  labour 
and  of  provisions  in  England,  and  of 
their  cheapness  in  Germany  and  in 
France ;  that  the  French  and  Germans 
can  work  cheaper  by  a  third.  Hence 
Cobbett  foretells  that,  after  the  war,  the 
French  must  gradually  carry  away  the 
whole  foreign  trade   of  England  ;  sincQ 


less  mis- 
assigns  to 


they  can  undersell  the  English  in  distant 
markets. 

As  to  this  particular  fact,  that  the 
Fiench  work  cheaper  than  the  English, 
1  sliall  not  .stop  to  examine  it.    It  cajnof 
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be  true  in  all  cases.  An  Englishnrian 
must,  no  doubt,  be  better  fed,  and  earns 
higher  wages  by  the  day;  but  he  will 
work  many  things  by  the  piece,  as  cheap, 
or  much  cheaper  than  a  Frenchman. 
He  works  harder,  and  can  do  more  work 
in  the  same  time.  But,  be  this  as  it  will, 
and  though  it  should  be  granted^  that,  in 
several  cases,  poorer  narions  will  work 
cheaper,  and  be  able  to  undersell  those 
that  are    richer;  richer  and  more  com 


offered  his  flag,  while  he  was  fighting  on 
her  side,  and  indignant  at  the  horrible 
attack  on  Copenhagen,  made  common 
cause  \vith  France. 

"  France  then  hoped  that  England 
would  henceforth  see  the  inutility  of  a 
longer  struggle,  and  that  she  would  listen 
to  terms  of  accommodation;  but  these 
hopes  soon  vanished.  Ai  the  time  they 
disappeared,  England,  as  if  the  Copen- 
hagen Expedition  had  driven 'all  shame 


mercia!  na-ions  will,  in  general,  be  able  from  her  and  broke  all  restraints,  disclo- 


to  make  many  things,  which  poorer  na- 
tions either  cannot  make  at  all,  or  cannot 
make  so  well  for  want  of  capital  and  ma- 
chinery. Hence  they  may  mainldin  a 
greater  foreign  trade,  notwithstanding  a 
greater  quantity  of  money  cuusing  a 
higher  price  in  labour  and  provisions. — 
Trade  is,  indeed,  limited,  because  the 
earth  and  every  thing  in  it  is  limited. 
One  nation  can  neither  extend  its  trade 
in  injinitum,  or  over  all  the  earth.  But 
a  riciier  nation, by  a  proper  management, 
may  alvvays  maintainits  superiority  over 
a  poorer.  Even,  a  greater  quantity  of 
money  or  credit,  instead  of  being  a  loss, 
will  often  be  an  advantage  in  this  view.  It 
will  enable  richer  merchants  both  to  pur- 
chase and  to  sell  greater  quantities  of 
goods;  of  consequence,  to  purchase  and 
sell  them  cheaper  than  poorer  merchants. 
It  is  not  evident,  either-  from    reason   or 


sed  her  plans,  and  published  her  Orders 
in  Council ;  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary 
pi\ce3ding,  that  excited  UiiadigLation  of 
all  Europe.  B3-  this  ac  .England  deter- 
mined what  kinds  of  cargoes  foreign 
ships  were  to  carry,  rbliged  them  to 
touch  at  her  ports  before  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  and  subjected  them  to 
the  payment  of  a  duty.  Thus  she  ren- 
dered herself  mistress  of  the  navigation 
of  the  world,  no  longer  recognised  the 
independence  of  any  maritime  nation,, 
made  all  countries  tributary  to  her,  sub- 
jected them  to  her  laws,  would  not  allow 
them  to  trade  but  for  her  profit,  esta- 
blished her  revenues  on  the  industry  of 
niiion^  and  on  the  produce  of  their 
territories,  decla»*ed  herself  Sovereign  of 
the  seas,  over  which  she  assumed  a 
power  as  absolute  as  every  Government 
does  of  the  rivers  that  run  throug.h  the 


from  experience,  that  there  must  be  an  interior  of  its  States 


equilibrium  in  trade,  as  in  fluids.  One 
may  easily  account,  from  other  princi- 
ples, for  the  circulation  of  tvade,  and  for 
its  shifting  its  seat  from  one  nation  to 
another,  in  short,  the  theory  of  trade  is 
yet  but  little  understood,  and  therefore 
the  practice  is  often  WMfhout  real  advan- 
tage to  the  public ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  might  be  carried  on  with  more 
general  success,  if  its  principles  were 
better  considered.  This  is  a  task  1  may 
possibly  undertake  at  some  future  time, 
at  present  I  shall  refer  what  remains  to  be 
said  of  my  first  division,  to  a  third  sec- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


France.— A^o/^  of  the  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  to  Baron  de  Roell,  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Holland. 

(  Continued  from  page  958. ^ 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
took  place.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
provoked  by  the  outrages  that  England 


At  the  sight  of  this  legislation, 
amounting  in  fact  to  a  proclamation  of 
universal  sovereignty,  extending  over 
the  world  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Parliament,  the  Emperor  felt  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  decisive  part,  and  ta 
have  recourse  te  every  thing  rather  than 
allow  the  world  to  bend  under  the  yoke 
that  was  imposed  on  it.  He  issued  his 
Milan  Decree,  which  declared  all  vessels 
denaturalised  that  should  pay  the  tribute 
imposed  by  England.  The  Americans, 
threatened  to  be  again  placed  under  the 
yoke  of  England,  and  with  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  so  gloriously  ob- 
tained, ordered  a  general  embargo  on 
their  vessels,  and  renounced  all  trade 
and  navigation ;  thus  sacrificing  their 
momentary  to  their  permanent  interest 
— the  perservation  of  their  indepen- 
dence. 

*'  The  success  of  these  great  measures 
chiefly  depended  041  their  execution  in 
ilolland.  Ilollaitd,  on  the  contrary,  op- 
posed obstacles  to  it;  she  continued  to 
trade  with   England.    ^.All   the   remon- 
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strances 

useless. 

obliged 


of  France  on  this  head  were 
His  Imperial  Majesty  was 
to  recur  to  strong  measures, 
which  proved  its  dissatisfaction.  Twice 
were  the  French  Custom-houses  shut 
against  the  trade  of  Holland.  They  are 
so  at  this  moment ;  so  that  Holland  has 
no  longer  any  lawful  communication  with 
the  people  of  the  Contment,  and  the 
Emporer  is  determined  not  to  open  their 
barriers  so  long  as  circumstances  shall 
continue  as  they  are.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  to  open  them  to  the  English  trade. 
The  Dutch  people  far  from  following  the 
patriotic  example  of  the  Americans,  ap- 
pear to  have  looked  to  one  object  only 
in  this  state  of  affairs,  namely,  their 
wretched  mercantile  interests. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor 
sees  Holland  without  the  means  of  mak- 
ing war,  or  even  defending  herself.  She 
has  no  navy  ;  the  sixteen  sail  of  the  line 
she  was  to  have  contributed,  have  been 
disarmed;  she  has  no  energy.  During 
the  late  Expedition  from  England,  the 
important  fort  of  Weere,  which  was  nei- 
tiier  supplied  with  artillery  nor  provisions, 
made  no  resistance  ;  and  the  more  im- 
portant post  of  Bathz,  upon  whicU  the 
success  of  such  great  events  might  have 
depended,  was  evacuated  six  hours  before 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  picquets. 
Without  an  army,  without  revenues,  and, 
it  may  be  almost  said,  without  friends  cr 
allies,  the  Dutch  consist  only  of  a  collec- 
lion  of  merchants,  with  no  other  passion 
than  that  of  their  mercantile  interest, 
constituting  a  rich,  useful,  and  respecta- 
ble company,  but  not  a  nation. 

"  His  Imperial  Majest}^  wishes  for 
peace  with  England.  He  made  advances 
towards  it  at  Tilsit ;  they  did  not  succeed. 
Those  which  he  adopted,  ia  concert  with 
his  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  Er- 
furt, were  equally  unsuccessfdl.  The 
war  will  thertfoTe  be  long,  since  all  the 
attempts  that  were  made  to  obtain  it  have 
failed.  Theproposal.eventosend  Commis- 
sioners to  Mcrlaix,  to  treat  for  the  ex- 


has  produced  none  in  the  principles  of 
England,  which  is  easily  to  be  ascertain- 
ed from  the  speech  that  will  be  made  to 
Parliament  at  its  ne\t  meeting,  and  if  she 
continues  to  proclaim  the  principles  of 
perpetual  war  and  universal  Monarchy, 
in  upholding  her  Orders  in  Council,  ia 
that  case  the  undersigned  is  authorized 
to  declare  to  the  Dutch  Ministry  and  Na- 
tion, that  the  actual  state  of  Holland  is 
incompatible  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  extraordinary  principles 
adopted  by  England  have  placed  the 
Ertipire  and  the  Continent;  in  conse- 
quence his  Imperial  Majesty  proposes, 

*'  1.  To  recal  the  Prince  of  his  blood, 
whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  HoMand- 
The  first  duty  of  a  French  Prince,  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
is  to  that  throne.  All  others  are  to  give 
way  when  they  are  in  opposition  to  that; 
the  first  duty  of  every  Frenchman,  in 
whatever  state  his  destiny  has  plciced 
him,  is  to  his  country. 

**  2.  To  occupy  all  the  outlets  of  Hol- 
land and  all  the  ports  by  French  troops, 
as  they  were  since  it  was  conquered  by 
France,  in  1794,  until  the  time  when  his 
Majesty  expected  to  conciliate  all  sides, 
by  erecting  the  throne  of  Holland. 

"  3.  To  employ  every  means,  without 
regard  to  any  consideration,  to  compel 
Holland  to  engage  in  the  continental 
system,  and  to  wrest,  once  for  all,  her 
ports  and  coasts  from  the  Government 
that  has  made  the  ports  of  Holland  the 
principal  depots,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dutch  merchants  the  promoters  and 


agents  of  British  commerce. 


(Signed)     "  The  Duke  of  Cadoke." 
''  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1810. 


change  cf  prisoners,  although  suggested 
by  England,  miscarried,  when  it  was 
perceived  that  it  might  lead  to  an  accom- 
modation. England,  arrogating  to  her- 
self, by  her  Orders  of  November  1807, 
universal  sovereignty,  and  adopting  the 
principle  of  eternal  war-)  has  dissolved 
every  thing,  and  rendered  every  means 
of  resisting  her  pretensions  lavfal.  If 
the  change  therefore  that  has  lately  taken 
place    in   the    English    Administration 


Note  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela^ 
tions  to  M.  Armstrovg,  Minister  Pit- 
7iipotentiar}j  of  the  United  States, 

"  The  undersigned  has  informed  his 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  and  King,  of  the 
conversation  he  has  had  with  M.  Ann- 
stron;:-,  IVJ.inister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  His  Majesty 
authorises  him  to  make  the  following  re- 
ply : — 

"  His  Majesty  would  regard  his  De^ 
crecs  of  Berlin  and  Milan  as  violations 
of  the  principle";  of  eternal  justice,  had 
they  not  been  the  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  the  British  Orders  in  Com^cil,  and 
especially  those  of  November  1807. 
When  England  proclaimed  her  unW^ersat 
sovereignty,  by  the  pretension  of  subject- 
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ing  the  universe  to  a  navigation  duty, 
and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  her  Par- 
liament over  the  industry  of  all  nations, 
his  Majesty  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  independent  nations,  to  defend  their 
sovereignty  ;  and  declared  all  vessels  de- 
nationalized that  should  put  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  England,  by  re 
cognizing  the  sovereignty  which  he  as- 
sumed over  them. 

"  His  Majesty  distinguishes  the  visit- 
ing from  the  bringing-to  of  a  ship.  The 
bringing-to  has  for  its  object  only  to  as- 
certain the  reality  of  the  flag;  the  visit 
is  a  search  made  on  board,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  of  the^ 
flag,  and  the  result  of  which  is,  the  im- 
pressing of  certain  individuals,  or  the 
confiscation  of  the  merchandize,  or  the 
application  of  arbitrary  laws  or  disposi- 
tions. 

"  His  Majesty  could  not  have  antici- 
pated the  proceedings  of  the  United 
States,  which,  without  having  any  ground 
of  complaint  against  France,  have  inclu- 
ded her  in  their  acts  of  exclusion  ;  and, 
from  the  month  of  May,  have  prohibited 
French  vessels  from  entering  their  ports, 
under  pain  of  confiscation.  As  soon  as 
his  Majesty  was  apprised  of  this  measure, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  direct  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  sliould  be  treated  in  a  reci- 
procal manner,  not  only  in  his  territory, 
out  also  in  the  countries  under  his>  influ- 
ence. In  the  ports  of  Holland,  Spain, 
Italy/and  Naples,  American  vessels  have 
been  seized,  because  the  Americans  had 
seized  French  vessels.  The  Americans 
cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  conduct  they  have 
to  adopt.  They  ought  either  to  repeal 
their  declaration  of  independence,  and  to 
become,  as  before  the  Revolution,  the 
subjects  of  England,  or  to  tak©  measures 
to  prevent  their  commerce  and  their  in- 
dustry from  their  being  taxed  by  the 
English  ;  which  renders  them  more  de- 
pendent than  Jamaica,  which  has,  at  least, 
an  nssembly  of  representatives,  and  its| 
privileges. 

"  Men  of  no  political  character,  with- 
out honour  and  without  energy,  may,  in- 
deed, allege  that  they  may  submit  to  pay 
the  tribute  imposed  by  England,  because 
it  is  inconsiderable ;  but  how  do  they 
not  perceive,  that  the  English,  as  soon 
as  they  have  obtained  a  recognition  of 
the  principle,  will  increase  the  impost.' 
So  that  this  burden,  at  first  light,  becom- 
ing insupportable,  it  will  be  necessary  to 


"  The  undersigned  frankly  avows  that 
Fraiyce  has  every  thing  to  gain  by  giving 
the  Americans  a  welcome  reception  in 
her  ports.  She  finds  her  advantage  in 
her  commercial  relations  with  neutrals; 
she  is,  in  no  respect,  jealous  of  their  pro- 
sperity. Great,  powerful,  opulent,  she  is 
satisfied  when  by  her  own  commerce,  or 
that  of  neutrals,  her  exportations  may 
give  the  requisite  development  to  her 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

"  Scarcely  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  states  of  America  founded  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  world  an  indepen- 
dent country,  at  the  expence  of  the  blood 
of  so  many  immortal  men  who  fell  in  the 
field  of  battle,  to  shake  off  the  leaden 
yoke  of  the  English  Monarch.  Those 
generous  men  were  far  from  imagining, 
when  they  thus  shed  their  blood  for  the 
independence  of  America,  that  within  so 
short  a  period  there  should  be  an  at- 
tempt made  to  impose  upon  them  a  still 
more  oppressive  yoke  than  that  they  had 
shaken  off,  by  subjecting  their  industry 
to  the  tarif  of  British  Legislation,  and  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  1807  ! 

"  If,  therefore,  the  Minister  of  America 
is  prepared  to  engage,  that  the  American 
vessels  shall  not  submit  to  the  English 
Orders  in  Council  of  November,  1807, 
nor  to  an}*^  decree  of  blockade,  unless 
there  be  an  actual  blockade,  the  under- 
signed is  authorized  to  conclude  any  de- 
scription of  convention  tending  to  renew 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  America, 
and  comprehending  all  the  measures  cal- 
culated to  consolidate  the  commerce  and 
prosperity  of  America. 

"  The  undersigned  has  feU  it  his  duty 
to  reply  to  the  verbal  overtures  of  the 
Minister  of  America,  in  a  written  one, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  be  better  enabled  to  know  the 
friendly  intei^tions  of  France  with  regard 
to  the  United  States,  and  her  favourable 
disposition  towards  the  American  com- 
Imerce. 
I       (Signed)     '(  The  duke  of  Cadore." 

Paris,  March  31. — Their  Imperial 
Majesties  did  not  set  out  from  Compeigne 
until  eleven  o'clock  yesterday.  The 
Prefects  of  the  Departments  of  the  Oise, 
the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  the  Seine^repair- 
ed,  each  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue, 
to  the  verge  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, to  receive  their  Majesties.  The 
whole  of  the  road  from  Compeigne  to  St. 


fight  for  interest,  after  refusing  to  fight  Cloud    was    crowded    with     spectators, 
for  honour.  I  Triumphal  arches  were  efected  in  a  num- 
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berof  villages.  Their  Majesties  passed 
near  St.  Denis,  at  five  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon,  on  their  way  to  St.  Cloud,  with 
the  greatest  rapidity. 

The  concourse  of  spectators  at  Com- 
peigne,  to  witness  the  reception  of  the 
empress,  was  prodigious.  Not  only  the 
inns  but  the  warehouses  and  barns  were 
filled  with  lodgers.  The  town  of  Com- 
peigne  was  illuminated  in  the  most  bril- 
liant style. 

The  Count  de  Segur,  grand  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  has  issued  the  following 
notice  :— 

«  The  civil  marriage  of  his  Majesty 
the  emperor  and  king,  will  take  place  on 
the  Ut  of  April,  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud ;  the  public  entry,  and  the  religi- 
ous marriage  ceremony  will  take  place 
on  the  2d.  Persons  having  tickets  of 
admission  for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
are  informed,  that  the  doors  will  be 
opened  at  nine  o'clock,  and  shut  in  less 
than  an  hour.  They  will  not  be  again 
opened,  except  to  the  authorities  follow- 
ing the  suite  of  their  Majesties." 
The  Court  has  also  issued  the  following 

Programe,  relative  to  the  Civil  Mar- 

riage. 

"  At  one  o'clock  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  civil  marriage,  all  those  who  are  to 
compose  the  train  of  their  Majesties  will 
assemble  in  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  viz. 
those  in  the  service  of  the  empress  in  the 
saloons  of  her  apartment,  en  the  side  of 
the  garden,  and  those  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor  in  the  saloons  of  his  apart- 
ment, next  to  that  of  the  empress,  on  the 
side  of  the  court. 

**  At  noon,  the  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
nies and  their  assistants  will  assemble  in 
the  gallery,  which  till  that  hour  will  be 
shut,  and  assign  their  proper  stations  to 
the  persons  invited.  Behind  the  estrade 
will  be  stationed  the  officers  of  the  em- 
peror's household,  and  of  those  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  not  on  duty, 

"  The  space  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  estrade  will  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  appropriated  to  the  ladies  in 
the  services  of  the  princesses,  the  ladies 
of  the  ministers  and  grand  officers  of  the 
empire,  to  the  ladies  that  have  been  in- 
vited, foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers, 
the-ministers,  the  grand  officers  of  the 
empire,  the  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  the  senators,  the  counsellors  of 
ttate^  and  the  courtiers  that  have  been 
inTit?d. 

"  Sitdh  of  the  persons  invited  as  cannot 


find  accommodation  in  the  gallery,  will 
remain  in  the  saloon  of  Mars  and  the 
grand  apaitmehts  of  the  Emperor,  to  see 
the  procession. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  will  be 
placed,  on  an  estrade,  two  arm  chairs, 
surmounted  with  a  canopy ;  that  on  the 
right  being  for  the  emperor,  and  the  other 
on  the  left  for  the  empress.  At  the  foot 
of  the  estrade,  and  to  one  side  of  it,,  will 
be  a  table  covered  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  with  an  ink-stand  and  the  register 
of  the  civil  state  placed  thereon. 

"  At  two  o'clock,  those  who  are  to 
compose  the  procession  being  assembled 
as  above  stated,  in  their  Majesties  apart- 
ments, the  grand  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, the  Col. -General  of  the  guard  on 
duty,  the  grand  officers  of  the  crown  of 
France  and  Italy,  will  go  in  quest  of  their 
Majesties.  The  procession  will  move  in 
the  following  order,  on  its  way  to  the 
gallery,  passing  through  the  emperor*s^ 
cabinet,  the  saloon  of  the  princes,  the 
presence  chamber,  and  the  saloon  of 
Mars  : — The  vergers,  heralds,  pages,  as- 
sistant masters  of  the  ceremonies,  officers 
of  the  household  to  the  king  of  Italy,  the 
emperor's  equerries  in  ordinary,  the 
chamberlains  i»  ordinary,  the  emperor's 
aides-de-camp,  the  two  equerries  in  at- 
tendancefor  the  day,  the  aid-de-camp  orn 
duty,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  the  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  imperial  family, 
the  grand  ofticers  of  the  crown  of  Italy, 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  France  and 
that  of  Italy,  the  princes  grand  dignita-i 
ries,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  emper- 
or and  empress. 

"  Behind  tlieir  Majesties,  the  Col. -Gen. 
of  the  guard  on  service,  ihe  grand  marsh- 
al of  the  palace,  the  grand  master  of  thei 
household  of  Italy,  the  grand  ahupner& 
of  France  and  Italy^  the  knight  of  ho**- 
nour  and  equerry  to  the  empress,  carry- 
ing the  train  of  her  mantle;  the  maids; 

the 
the 
blood,  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  the  maids- 
of  honour  to  the  princesses,  the  officers 
of  the  households  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  in  attendance. 

"  All  will  be  uncovered.  The  procei?- 
sion  having  reached  the  gallery,  the 
heralds  and  pages  will  branch  off  half; 
to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left,  in  the  sa-^T 
loon  of  Mars,  close  to  the  entrance. 

"The  officers  and  grand  officers  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  maids  of  honour 
and  the  robing  woman,  will  proceed. tfl>- 


of  honour  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
robing   women  j    the   princesses   of 
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take  their  stations,  according  to  their 
rank,  behind  their  majesties'  chairs. 

"  Their  imperial  majesties  will  take 
their  seats  on  the  throne  ;  the  princess 
and  princesses  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
estrade,  in  the  following  order,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  relation  of  blood  :  — 

"  To  the  right  of  the  emperor,  ma- 
dame  ;  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  King  of 
Holland  ;  Prince  Jeron^e  Napoleon,  King 
of  Westphalia ;  Prince  Borghese,  Duke 
of  Gustalla ;  Prince  Joachim  Napoleon, 
King  of  Naples  ;  Prince  Eugene,  Vice- 
roy of  Italy  ;  the  Prince  Arch-Chancel- 
lor; the  Prince  Vice-Grand  Elector. 

"  To  the  left  of  the  empress,  the  Prin- 
cess Julia,  Queen  of  Spain  ;  the  Princess 
Hortensia,  Queen  of  Holland  ;  the  Prin- 
cess Catherine,  Queen  of  Westphalia ; 
the  Princess  Eliza,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany ;  the  Princess  Paulina ;  the 
Princess  Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg ;  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  Vice-Queen  of  Italy  :  the 
Princees  Stephanie,  Flereditary  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden ;  the  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  ;  the  Prince  Arch- 
Treasurer;  the  Prince  Vice  Constable. 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  impe- 
rial family  will  take  his  seat  at  the  table. 
The  first  bench  will  be  reserved  for  the 
ladies  of  the  palace.  The  grand  master 
of  the  ceremonies;  the  master  and  assist- 
ants of  the  ceremonies,  to  the  right  and 
left  in  front  of  the  throne.  On  the  arri- 
val of  their  majesties,  all  the  ladies  will 
rise  up,  and  continue  standing  until  the 
end  of  the  ceremony. 

*'  The  emperor  being  seated,  the  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  will  take  his 
majesty's  orders,  and  [M'oceed  to  request 
his  highness  the  Prince  Arch-Chancellcr 
of  the  empire  to  go  up  to  the  emperor's 
chair.  One  of  the  masters  of  the  cere- 
monies will  at  the  same  time  give  notice 
to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  imperial 
family,  who  will  approach  his  highness 
the  Piince  Arch  Chancellor,  and  make 
his  obeisance  to  their  majesties. 

**  His  highness  the  prince  arch-chan- 
cellor, having  bowed  to  their  majesties, 
will  say — '  In  the  name  of  the  emperor 
(at  these  words  their  majesties  will  stand 
up)  sire,  does  your  imperial  and  royal 
majesty  declare  that  you  take  in  marriage 
her  imperial  and  royal  highness  Maria 
Louisa,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  here  pre- 
sent?' The  emperor  will  answer- — '  I 
declare  that  I  tal^e  in  marriage  her  im- 
perial and  royal  highness  Maria  Louisa, 
archducht^ss  of  Austria,  here  present. 


"  He  will  then  put  the  question  to  her 
imperial  and  royal  highness  of  Austria, 
in  these  terms : — *  Does  her  imperial  and 
royal  highness  Maria  Louisa,  archdu- 
chess of  Austria,  declare  that  she  takes 
in  marriage  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king.  Napoleon,  here  present?' 
,  "  Her  imperial  and  royal  highness  will 
answer — '  I  declare  that  I  take  in  mar- 
riage his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 
Napolean,  here  present.' 

*'  The  prince  arch-chancellor  will  then 
pronounce  the  marriage  in  these  terms  :— 
'In  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  the 
law,  I  declare  that  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty.  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  and  her  imperial  and  royal 
highness  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
are  united  in  marriage.' 

"  Then  the  Masters  and  Assistants  of 
the  Ceremonies  will  carry  the  table,  on 
which  are  the  registers  of  the  civil  state, 
up  to  the  chairs  of  the  emperor  and  em- 
press, and  return  to  their  places.  The 
signing  of  the  act  of  marriage  will  take 
place  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  The  secretary  of  state  to  the  imperial 
family  will  present  the  pen  to  the  em- 
peror, and  then  to  the  empress.  Their 
majesties  will  sign  it  sittuig,  and  without 
quitting  their  places.  The  princes  and 
princesses  will  approach  the  table,  re- 
ceive the  pen  from  the  hands  of  the  se- 
cretary, and  subscribe  their  names,  pre- 
viously bowing  to  the  emperor  and  em- 
press.— They  will  subscribe  in  the  order 
settled  in  the  ceremonial. 

{To  be  continued.) 

To  Correspondents. — A  fortnight 
ago,  I  requested  that  no  letters  or  parcels 
might  be  sent  to  me  at  my  late  residence y 
the  Royal  Cockpit ;  but  through  the  hur-^ 
ry  of  business,  it  was  not  observed  that 
the  usual  address  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Paper.  I  must  again  request  my 
friends  and  communicants  to  transmit, 
for  the  present,  their  letters  and  literary 
articles  for  me,  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Son,  Printers,  JS/o.  76,  Fleet 
Street. 

■'^.j^*  The  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ire^ 
land,  addressed  as  above,  have  been  safe- 
ly received. 
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Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whose  suffrage  swaya 

Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  lud  obeys,  r 

Who  right  the  injur'd,  and  reward  the  brave. 

Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  pow'r  to  save! — Darwin. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  XIT. 

Debate  on  Sir  F.  Burdett*s  committal 
continued. 

[Bringing  down  the  political  criticism  to  the 
terminatiin  of  th£  Parliamentary  discussions  on 
that  topic] 

Mr.  Stephen. — It  is  with  no  common 
satisfaction  that  I  behold,  in  this  honour- 
able gentleman,  eminent  talents,  wisely 
and  liberally  employed,  in  an  age 
marked  by  every  species  of  ruinous  ex- 
travagance, injurious  parsimony,  mean 
prejudice,  and  shameful  perversion  of 
great  abilities. 

The  annals  of  the  gaming-houses  do 
not  record  his  name  among  those  who 
are  ruined  or  enriched  in  such  seminaries 
of  shameless  and  extreme  profligacy. 
The  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  day 
find  nothing  in  his  life,  which  can  furnish 
an  article  for  their  disgraceful  page. 
But  the  wise  and  candid  observers  ol^ 
the  passing  scene,  and  those  who  are  the 
public  actors  on  it,  will  give  their  sincere 
tribute  of  applause  to  that  steady  perse- 
verance, in  the  path  of  patriotic  duty, 
which  distinguishes  this  gentleman's  ac- 
tive and  honourable  life. 

He  began  his  brilliant  and  convincing 
speech,  by  complimenting  his  friend.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  for  the  moderation  and 
urbanity  of  hi*  character,  and  he  closed 
it,  by  refuting  every  argument  of  Sir 
Samuel,  and  by  proving  that  the  doc- 
trines he  advanced  were  vicious,  novel, 
and  unconstitutional ,    And,  more,  "  that 
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if  the  House  had  fallen  in  the  public  es- 
timation, it  was  not  the  way  to  retrieve 
its  character  by  persuading  the  public, 
that  both  siacs,  while  investigating  a 
great  constitutional  principle,  had  unjust* 
ly  committed  a  subject  to  prison  \'  or  by 
denying  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  leaving  them  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
every  scribbling  political  impostor.  Afttr 
a  variety  ofbright  and  convincing  observa- 
tions, illustrated  with  facts  and  arguments, 
which  made  the  hair  of  Sir  Samuel  stand 
an  end  upon  his  head,  Mr.  Stephen  con- 
cluded with  the  following  extraordinary 
resolution,  a  resolution  WHICH  IS  THE  EX- 
ACT SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS 
ADVANCED  BY  ME  IN  THE  lOth  StRIC- 
TURC,  published  on  Wednesday  the  4tli 
instant:— *' As  to  the  question  before  the 
'^  House,  I  will  certainly  vote  for  the 
'•  Letler's  being  a  breach  of  privilege; 
''  but  if  it  be  passed  over,  the  first  course 
*'  the  House  must  take,  shall  be  lo  com- 
"  pensate  Gale  Jones  for  the  injuries  he 
'■  has  sustained,  and  then  remove  from. 
•'  the  House  all  power  of  committal 
''  whatever." — On  thevvhole,  the  contest 
betvTeen  Mr.  Stephen  and  Sir  Samuel 
was  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  audit 
.eft  this  impression  upon  my  mind  deep- 
ly imprinted, — that  vvhenerer  I  deter- 
mine  to  impose  upon  tny  neighbours,  I 
will  employ  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
whenever  I  have  to  contend  with  theinp 
for  the  recovery  of  my  rights  and  imnu- 
nities,  I  will  employ  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  Mr.  Stephen. 

Mr.  Adam, — What  I  know  of  thi« 
gentleman  is,  that  he  is  a  scholar,  a 
logician,  a  gracious  and  eloquent  speaker, 
and  that  he  has  a  virtue  and  integrity^ 
which^  in  these  degenerate  days,  are  but 
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little  encouraged  or  known  in  the  Oppo- 
sition, la  a  speech  of  as  great  skill  and 
importance  as  ever  was  uttered  in  the 
House,  he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  hearer,  that,  if  the  opinions  deli- 
vered by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  were  acted 
upon,  there  \'ould  be  an  end  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commons,  which  wa.> 
the  primary  and  principal  Court  of  Judi- 
cature of  the  land.  He  then  read  a 
passage  from  Lord  Coke,  which  states, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  court  to  be  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  or  to 
maintain  its  authority,  without  a  certain 
power;  i.  e.  without  a  right  of  punish- 
ment for  contempt ;  and  he  asked,  '^  could 
it  be  possible,  that  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  constable  of  the  night,  who 
possesses  the  right  of  committing  a 
drunken  man  to  the  watch-house,  because 
he  is  an  obstruction  to  the  peace  V  Mr. 
Adam  next  proceeded  to  anatomize  the 
Pamphlet,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
licentious  libel,  and  a  gross  and  inten- 
tional breach  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House.  However,  Mr.  Adam,  being  a 
Member  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  friend 
of  Sir  Francis,  he  desired  the  House  to 
act  with  moderation,  "and  suggested  that 
a  reprimand  would  come  with  peculiar 
weight  and  dignity  from  the  person  who 
filled  the  chair;  and,  to  the  feelings  of 
Sir  Francis,  he  conceived  it  would  be  the 
greatest  punishment. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  finding  the 
current  setting  thus  strong  against  him, 
explained  away  the  spirit  of  his  original 
sentiments,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Adam 
in  opinion,  that  any  thing  that  obstruct- 
ed or  insulted  the  House  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  he  only  disputed  as  to  its 
being  considered  a  libel!!! 

Mr.  Whitbread. — There  \^  no  ob- 
ject of  speculation  more  pleasing  to  a 
well  instructed  and  liberal  mind,than  a  man 
who  is  winning  his  way  from  obscurity  to 
greatness,  by  the  force  of  his  own  peculiar 
merit.  The  pleasure  is  great  in  viewing 
the  natural  eiforts  of  genius  rising  from 
pne  degree  to  another;  but  how  is  the 
satisfaction  enhanced,  when  the  hand  of 
justice  is  seen  to'bestovv  the  merited  re- 
>vard  ? 

The  gentleman  whose  rapid  rise  to 
public  distinction  occasioaed  the  prece- 
ding observations  seems  to  command, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  those 
favourable  circumstances  which  wait 
upon  the  wishes  of  prosperous  men.—- 
They  are,  indeed,  eatawples  of  that  rare 


anticipation  vihich  marks  the  most  valued 
gifts  of  fortune.  But  so  it  is,  and  such  is 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  that, 
after  the^royage  is  past,  without  an  angry 
wave,  or  an  adverse  wind,  the  exulting 
vessel  is  sometimes  seen  to  sink  in  the 
very  haven  that  was  made  for  safety^ 
Mr.  Whitbread  is  implored  to  stop  before 
he  advances  any  farther  in  his  career  ! 
He  is  implored  to  reflect  **  Some  of  his 
associates  have  expiated  their  oilences 
niih  their  blood,  and  his  friend.  Sir  F. 
Burdett,has  set  the  dangerous  example  of 
resisting  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  af  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  calling  upon 
the  civil — to  oppose  the  military  force 
of  the  land  !  Mr.  Whi thread  is  asked 
whether  he  is  resolved  not  to  be  unde- 
ceived as  to  the  intentions  of  the  faction 
he  has  so  long  advocated,  and  which  he 
has  now  to  lead  >  He  is  asked  whether 
he  has  any  desire  to  be  roused  at  mid- 
night by  the  tocsin  of  Reformists,  in  or- 
der to  sing  hymns  to  anarchy  through 
the  streets  ?  He  is  asked,  has  he  a  pas- 
sion for  seeing  heads  upon  poles,  for 
seeing  the  kennels  run  with  human  blood, 
for  seeing  his  friends  and  fellow  citizens 
sent  in  a  string  to  execution,  and  for 
seeing  the  houses  of  the  public  guardimis 
lapidated  and  torn  down?  It  is  dc^manded 
of  him,  has  he  a  wish  to  listen  to  every 
sound  with  anxiety,  or  to  retire  to  bed, 
to  suffer  a  frightful  wakefulness,  and  to 
rise  to  a  day  of  renewed  turbulence, 
slaughter,  and  death  ?  No,  he  replies  with 
indignation;  no,  the  Reformists  would 
prevent  all  that  could  happen  of  such  a 
nature  in  England !  I  assert,  he  again 
deceives  himself:  A  rnob  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  same  hor- 
rors are  likely  to  rise  among  us,  as  once 
desolated  the  kingdom  of  France,  without 
every  proper  method  is  used  to  force,  or 
to  invite  the  Opposition  to  humanity,  and  a 
respect  for  the  laws.  Influenced  by  such 
conyictions,  and  by  a  fatal  experience  of 
tlie  effects  of  mob  reformations,  I  felt  the 
most  poignant  affliction  on  hearing  Mr, 
Whitbread's  speech  in  favour  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  In'  this  speech  he  took 
occasion  to  reprobate  his  friend,  Mr. 
Adam,  to  advocate  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  angl 
concluded  by  thinking,  that  the  best 
thing  the  House  could  do,  under  the  em- 
barrassment  of  the  question,  would  be  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  it,  to  $i  pe- 
riod when  it  could  not  become  the  sub- 
ject of  farther  discussion ;  and  that  Gale 
Jones,  who  has  already  made  atonement 
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mot  comment  on  this  proceeding,  because 
I  an  firmly  convinced,  that  Mr.  W  hit- 
breid  IS  NOW  sensible,  that  the  good  of 
the  country  can  never  be  advanced,  it 
the  privileges  of  Parliament  be  trampled 
upoi  or  destroyed. 

JVr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Whiter E ad 
cxpained ;  the  latter  applauded,  at  the 
«amv  time  that  he  difJered  in  opinion 
witl  his  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fox, 

]V:r.  Canning. — To  judge  comprehen- 
sivdy  of  this  gentleman's  political  abili- 
ties it  virould  be  proper  to  take  a  review 
of  every  important  debate  for   the  last 
6e\?nteen  years.     They  would  afford  ex- 
amples of  talents   and  eloquence,  upon 
alnost  every  important  subject,  and  make 
a  valuable  collection  of  Orations,  to  grace 
the  same  shelf  that  holds  those  of  Chat- 
han,  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox.     A  thousand 
instances  might  be  produced  to  show  the 
wisdom   and    beauty   of    the    principles 
thfy  inculcate.     How  often  does  he  dis- 
play the  true  pathos  of  genuine  eloquence, 
exploring  every  mine  of  ingenuity  and 
invention,  and  working  upon  the  reason 
more  than  upon  the  heart?     His  late  de- 
fence of  the  privileges  of  the  honourable 
House,  will   hand   his  name  U  posterity. 
He  grounded  his  arguments  on  sentiments 
that  must  ever  be   applauded,   because' 
they    were   general   and   agreeable  w»'th 
theYaws  of  society  and  of  nature,     'fhe 
privileges  of  Parliament  can   nev  er    be 
made  to  depend  on  the  times  ^jf  their 
being  vindicated  with  success;    ihey  are 
sacred  and  immutable;  they  r^ie  the  gift 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  whether  appro- 
priated for  the   first  time    to  day,  or  en- 
joyed beyond  the  reach  o^'  annals,  the  title 
of  them  is  equally  incontrovertible.    One 
individual    may  forf/jt    his  property  to 
another  from  supine  ness,  and  usuipation 
may  strengthen  inio   right   by  prescrip- 
ion,  but  Parliam'dntary  privileges,  in  the 
l^jross,    cannot    be    snatched    away. — A 
eeling  of  sen^.ibility  or  an  apprehension 
f  conse(]uen<^es,  notwithstanding,  dispo- 
[ed  Mr.  Canning   to   recommend  lenient 
leasures,  at  the  same  time  trusting  that 
k>e  House  would  manifest  its  impartia- 
ky,  and   look  with  an  equal  eye  on  Sir 
i^aneis  and  on  Gale  Jones.     That  the 
publication  was  a  libel,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion to  declare,  and  as  such  it  should  not 
pass  uimoticed  and  uncensured, 

Mr.  PoNSONBY. — This  Gentleman  is 
the  high-priest  of  the  regularly-disci- 
plined and  embodied  army  of  Opposition, 
and  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  place^  and 
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tioned  by  his  holy,  sacred,  and  solemn  be- 
nediction! It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  great  talents  could  sub- 
mit to  a  service  so  much  below  his  fa- 
mily and  character.    But  he  does  submit 
to  it,  and,  unfortunately,  acquits  himself 
highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employ- 
ers.    Thus  it  is,  whenever  a  false  ambi- 
tion,  ever  restless    and    craving,  over- 
heated  in  pursuit  of  the  honours  which 
the  Crown  alone  can  confer,  happens  to 
stimulate   a  heart  otherwise  formed  for 
great  and  noble  pursuits,   it   frequently 
betrays  it  into  measures  full  as  mean  as 
avarice  itself  suggests  to  the  wretched 
animals  who  live  and  die  under  her  do- 
minion.     For  those  passions,   ambition 
and  avarice,  however  they  may  seem  to 
be  at  variance,   ordinarViy  produce  the 
SAM  E effects.  Both decr.ade  the  man  ;  both 
contract  his  riews  ir.io  the  little  point  of 
self-interest,  and  'equally  steel  the  heart 
against  the  rebi^^^es  of  conscience,  or  the 
sense   of  true    honour. — It   also  appears 
from  Mr.  Pu'nsonby's  speech,  which,  by 
the  bye,  is  r  nothing  more  than  an  eulogiuni 
on  his   fr.end  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that 
^*  i^  **  ntirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  ^.onourable  privileges  of  the  House, 
which    he   is   a    member.        I    take 
leave  to  inform  him,  that  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  was  wisely   ordained  for  the 
security  of  the  subject ;  who,  having  re- 
posed his  liberty  and  property  in  his  re- 
presentative in  Parliament,  expects  that 
protection  from   him  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary  against  the  designs  or  the    at- 
tempts of  any  perverted   instruments  of 
power.     Therrfore,  for  the   good  of  the 
whole,  the  persons  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  exempted  from  attachment, 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had 
beenguilty  of  felony,  treason,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  libel  against  the  legislature  of 
the  Empire.     To  the  benefit  of  this  pri- 
vilege we  owe  all  the  opposition  that  has 
been  made,  time  immemorial,  to  all  man- 
ner of  licentious  proceedings.     But  there 
is  an  end  to  this  privilege,  and,  with  it,  to 
the    safety   of  the    Constitution,   if    the 
Members  themselves  can  libel  the  House, 
and  excite  the  public  to  hold  it  in  con- 
tempt and  derision.     All,  however,  that 
I  shall  reply  to  Mr.  Ponsonby's  republi- 
can harangue  is,  that;  the  law  should  have 
its^air  course,  and  if  that  is  allowed,  the 
issue  should  be  submitted  to  as  just.— - 
And  I  shall  answer  for  his  Majesty,  that 
his  power  will  never  protect  oppression; 
and  I  could  wish  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  gir.e 
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me  an  assurance,  that  the  passions  of  his 
associates  will  never  pervert  the  course 
of  justice. — He  concluded  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  by  observing,  that 
such  a  vote  as  that  of  ordering  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  into  custody  should  have 
his  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Perceval.— I  always  rejoice 
when  I  see  the  high  and  important  office 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fill- 
ed by  a  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible 
temper,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  du- 
ties, can  overcoma  all  private  fear,  resent- 
ment, solicitation,  and  even  pity  itself. 
This  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  more  than 
any  other  Prime  Minister  within  my 
observation,  discards  party,  passion,  and 
political  h  jendship,  and  pursues  the  ob- 
ligations, imposed  upon  him  by  his  Sove- 
reign, with  a  strict  regard  to  justice — 
intent  only  on  tbc  equity  of  a  transac- 
tion, and  without  bftjng  even  diverted  or 
prejudiced. by  persons  or  by  objects  that 
are  foreign    to  the  circC^"^stances  of  its 

nature Called  upon  to  »,'stecr  the  helm 

of  a  STAGGERING  State,  he  has,  by  the 
astonishing  energy  of  his  spirit*  and  the 
unparalleled  superiority  of  hu''  talents 
for  government,  saved  his  countrj\  Th^ 
unexampled    reputation    of    which  >   iiis 


himself  with  the  plough,  the  sincerity  of 
this  tribute  cannot  be  suspected,  and  De- 
cause  it  shall  be  seen   that,  1  have  irte- 
grity  to   advocate   that  man  when  OUT 
of  power,  whom   I   never  flattered  wiile 
IN.     If  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  Perctvai 
is  not  without  faults,  a  generous  naure 
would  weep  over  them :  but  it  is  a  frnii-' 
nine  malice  which  thinks,  by  publisling 
or  by  whispering  foibles,  to  extingjish 
the  memory  of  his  services.     His  pitrid 
enemies  are  conscious  that,  unless  \t  is 
depressed,  they  can  never  shine ! — Ctme 
then,  ye  damning  slanderers;  come,  sick 
at  nothing.   Accuse  him  of  all  the  crines 
of  your  own  infamous  souls.     Swear  Uat 
he  has  ruined   your  country  by  presr- 
ving    it    so    long    from    the    grasp  of 
faction,    and     that,     were     it    not    or 
him,    you    yourselves   would   have   jc* 
complished    her    perdition   long    sinte. 
Swear  this,  and  acknowledge  the  saci'jd 
voice  of  truth,  for  once  in  your  lives.— 
No  wonder  his  enemies  are  numerous ; 
for  he  is  rich  :  for  many  men  he  has  oat- 
shone  J  of  many   he   has   retrieved    ih« 
blunders ;  of  some  he  has  exposed   the 
crimes.      He  courted   none    but    thosftv 
who  will  serve  their  country.    He  isinac-* 
cessibie  to  the  lazy,  the  profligate,  the 


couritry/^ -^-u    I  His   x*''ivij    MOMEtQ  J',  interested   and  the  proud.     He  blushea 


has  acquired  under  his  conduct,  will  add'  ^' 
to  the  just  tribute  of  praise  already  be- 
stowed by  King  and  People,  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brass  or  marble,  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  glorious  and 
uncorrupt  administration, — a  record  of 
history  that  future  ages  will  read,  with 
grateful  admiration,  of  his  virtue  and 
a^bilities;  and  with  due  resentment 
against  the  rotting  memory  of  the  parri- 
cides, who  are  now  sacrificing  the  im- 
mortal work  of  his  hands  to  an  infamous 
lust  for  that  power  which  he  only  wish- 
es to  hold  in  order  to  humble  the  enemies 
of  Britain,  and  to  secure  the  interests  of 
a  nation  which  a  horrible  and  sacrilegious 
faction  are  struggling  to  deliver  over  to 
anarchy,  ruin,  desperation,  andfdespair! 
It  is  a  reflection  not  a  little  grateful  to 
me  that,  though  Mr,  Blagdon,  through- 
out his  two  Newspapers,  has  always 
shown  a  striking  partiality  towards  this 
Gentleman,  as  a  politician,  j'et  /never 
paid  homage  to  Mr.  Percevars  virtues 
before  now;  I  believe  it  will  even  be 
found,  that  I  have  censured  his  want  of 
attention  to  promote  the  political  litera- 
ture of  the  age.  I  say,  this  is  a  grateful 
reflection  to  me,  because,  when,  like  the 
ci^at  Roman,  he  may  retire  to  amuse 


,or  his  countrymen,  but  he  scorns  to 
fla^'ter  or  to  bribe  them.  Hence  the  tor- 
renfa  of  abuse  from  men  "  whose  ions 
shall  ^^'lusk  their  fathers  were  his  foes," 
— Bark  away,  then^  ye  whole  pack  of 
''  sc'ibblln^s:  impostors."  Such  a  charac- 
ter is  as  f%:^  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
atrocious  yei'J  as  the  moon  is  above  the 
howling  of  the  domestic  cur.  Instead  of 
being  an  incenf^iary,  like  your  leader 
he  is  the  wondeu'ful  artist  who  can 
extinguish  the  flrv  that  devours  hi» 
country  ;  while  it  is  evident,  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  your  popular yauoMnVe,  who 
envies  the  greatness  he  cannot  rival,  is 
the  fire-brand  which  kindles  the  raging 
flame,  and  which  threatens  to  consume 
the  security  and  felicities  of  the  land. — 
The  speech  of  this  eminent  St'iitesman,'on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  Sth,  advo- 
cates the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Yorke  and 
Lethhridge,  and  concludes,  as  uear  ag 
possible,  in  the  words  of  my  tenth  Stric- 
ture. "But  an  honourable  gentleman, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  proposed  that  Mr.  Jones 
should  be  released,  and  that  the  present 
question  should  be  adjourned  to  a  distant 
day. — Is  that  the  way  the  House  should 
assert  its  privileges,  and  maintain  its  dig^ 
nity  ?     Was  it  thu&  it  was  to  show  itt 
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justice  and  impartiality  ?  Was  it  to  punish 
Mr.  Jones  for  an  INFERIOR  libel,  and 
allow  Sir  Francis  to  pass  uncensured  for 
a  GROSSER  ONE  ? — If  THEY  HAD  ACTED 
RIGHT  IN  COMMITTING  Mr.  JoNES, 
THEY  WOULD  ACT  WRONG  IN  ACQUIT- 
TING Sir  Francis  Burdett  \"  Rea- 
der !  is  not  this  argument  strong,  just, 
liberal,  and  convincing?  Is  not  this  able 
Minister  the  true  guardian  of  your  liber- 
ties, the  defender  of  the  throne,  and  the 
real  friend  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  ?  You  answer,  yes;  and 
yet,  oh  strange  infatuation  1  perhaps  you 
are  one  of  those  who  would  render  such 
a  man  obnoxious  to  punishment,  and  odi- 
ous to  the  people  !  Strange,  strange  in- 
fatuation !  ! 

Mr.  Grattan. — This  constellation, 
which  has,  for  so  long  a  time,  illuminated 
the  western  hemisphere,  is  now  descend- 
ing to  the  verge  of  this  political  horizon, 
and  pleases  more,  although  it  dazzles  less. 
Mr.  Grattan  begged  the  House  to  consi- 
der what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
the  present  discussion.  He  was  sorry  the 
House  should  go  out  of  its  way,  and 
seek  in  holes  and  corners  for  questions  of 
privilege  In  such  contests  victory  must 
be  without  glory,  but  defeat  must  be 
attended  with  shame.  Could  their 
dignity  be  maintained  by  persecuting  a 
miserable  printer  ?  On  the  contrary.  It 
was  the  combat  of  the  giant  and  the 
dwarf.  The  giant  in  competition  dimi- 
nishes, and  the  dwarf  magnifies.  The  in- 
equality of  the  power  is  pleaded  in  favour 
of  the  dwarf.  Pity  enlists  on  his  side,  and 
England  raises  hershield  to  encompass  and 
protect  him.  He  should  therefore  implore 
the  House  not  to  sink  its  dignity,  by  enter- 
ing into  such  contests.  They  should 
recollect  and  be  admonished  by  the  case 
of  Wilkes. — The  House  had  expelled — 
and  re-expelled  him;  he  was  again  and 
again  returned  :  and,  in  the  end,  instead 
of  being  crushed,  he  was  exalted,  made 
Sheriff,  Lord  Mayor,  and  Chamberlain  of 
the  City  of  London.  Such  also  would 
be  the  result  of  the  present  conflict — they 
would  only  increase  the  popularity  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  of  every  opinion 
which  he  chose  to  propagate. — Such,  too, 
were  my  opinions  at  the  period  of  the 
debate  on  the  commitmentof  Gale  Jones. 
Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Fonsonby,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  and  the  rest  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, should  have  advanced  those  doc- 
trines in  time  to  preserve  that  person 
from  imprisonment,  and  then  they  would 
have   been  justified   in   advocating    the 


cause  of  Sir  Francis :  whereas,  they 
acted  for  the  one,  with  a  pusillanimity 
that  is  despicable,  and  for  the  other  with 
an  arrogance  that  must  be  combated  and 
despised. — As  those  gentlemen  affect  to 
be  the  exclusive  friends  of  equallity  and 
justice,  I  call  upon  them  to  account  to 
the  people  for  a  conduct  so  gross,  partial, 
unjust,  and  criminal. 

Lord  Jocelyn. — This  noble  senator 
gave  his  decided  support  to  the  original 
motion. 

Lord  W.  Russell. — A  middle  course, 
betw^een  the  resolutions,  and  so  severe  a 
punishment  as  would  probably  follow, 
was  recommended  by  his  Lordship. 

Gen.  Matthew. — Judging  from  the 
reported  debates,  I  must  say  that  every 
friend  to  civilization,  to  humanity,  and  to 
the  religionandgovernmentof  this  country 
has  to  lament  with  me,  that  this  honour- 
able officer  is  not  at  this  moment  the 
companion  of  Sir  Francis  in  the  Tower. 
He  has  my  hearty  wishes  to  waft  him  to 
that  consignment,  and  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  next  time  he  betrays 
himself  in  the  House,  that  he  will  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Speaker.  With 
a  bravery,  characteristic  of  a  soldier; 
although  very  little  becoming  a  states* 
man,  he  jumped  into  the  shoes  of  Sir 
Francis,  and  declared,  "that  he  fully 
coincided,  not  only  with  every  expression 
in  the  publication  complained  of,  hut  in 
the  whole  political  conduct  of  his  Hon. 
friend  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  If  there  wai 
any  observation  to  which  he  gave  his 
concurrence  with  more  sincerity  thai! 
another,  it  was  that  that  House  had  not 
a  leg  to  stand  on!*' — I  take  this  language 
to  be  manifestly  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution, destructive  of  the  dignity  of 
Parliament,  and  tending  to  overthrow  the 
liberties,  ay,  the  liberties,  of  the  people  ! 
Nor  will  any  body,  I  imagine,  attempt 
to  maintain  it,  who  is  acquainted  with  our 
history  ;  who  has  consulted  our  public 
records,  or  who  has  read  the  Journals  of 
Parliament. 

Lord  Milton. — The  illustrious  house- 
of  Fitz-William'  at  length  demands  a  re- 
demption from  political  infamy,  and  will 
probably  find  it  in  this  young  Lord's 
rising  virtues.  ''  He  thought  it  was  im^ 
possible  for  the  House  to  pass  over  the 
Pamphlet.  The  question  was  of  that 
nature  that  it  could  not  be  blinked.  If 
the  House  adopted  the  Resolutions,  they 
must  of  necessity  proceed  farther;  but  it 
advisable,    that    the    punishment. 


was 


which  was  to  follow,  should  be  as  lenient 
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as  possible.  He  would  vote  against  the 
amendment  !*' 

Mr.  Brand,  ^Ir.  Hutchinson,  Sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Curwen,  Lord  George 
Grenville,  Mr.  Foley,  Lord  PorchestePj 
and  Mr.  Lockhart,  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  voting  against  the  Resoiations. 

Mr.  Sheridan. — A  cheerlul  temper, 
a  ready  wit,  a  convivial  disposition,  and 
pleasing  manners,  joined  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  an  insight  into  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  is  sufficient 
to  compose  a  character  that  may  produce 
the  most  abundant  mischief.  A  person 
endowed  with  these  qualities,  and  devoid 
of  honest  principles,  may  give  a  wider 
extent  to  the  progress  of  corruption,  than 
a  whole  race  of  bold  and  avowed  profli- 
gates. Such  a  character,  while  he 
possesses  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  to 
all,  is  particularly  calculated  to  excite 
the  envy,  intoxicate  the  virtue,  and  win 
the    confidence  of   unsuspecting   youth, 


By  the  same  ingenuity,  without  possess- 
ing any  visible  means  of  existence,  he 
contrives  to  bear  himself  on  a  footing 
with  the  richest  men  in  the  kingdom, 
indulges  himself  in  the  expensive  turn  of 
a  man  of  teste,  and  in  all  the  luxury  of 
the  man  of  pleasure,  and  keeps  his 
family  in  a  state  of  opulence,  though 
they  continually  live  within  the  verge  of 
insolvency  !  By  this  talent,  too,  he  has 
again  recovered  his  popularity.  He  has 
declared  "  that  he  icillnot  consent  to  hurt 
a  hair  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  head ;'' 
and  the  cry  is  now  **  Burdett  and  She- 
RiDAN,— Sheridan  and  Burdett  for 
EVER  !  !  !" 

Sir  Robert  Salusbury. — It  having 
been  demanded  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  iii  d 
tone  of  menace,  who  the,  man  was  in  that 
House  who  would  move  for  the  ulterior 
measure  of  sending  the  Hon.  Baronet  to 
the  Tower  ? — He  was  replied  to  by  Sir 
Robert,  who   said,  with   a  firmness  and 


who,  aimin*  at  the   possession  of  those!  integrity  that   does  him  honour,  that  he 


qualities  which  he  admires,  will  acquire 
the  insensibility  of  what  is  truly  good, 
that  lurks  beneath  them,  and  becomes, 
perhaps,  a  bankrupt  in  honour  as  well 
as  in  fortune,  beyond  the  power  of  friend- 
ship, the  hope  of  recover}'-,  or  the  pro- 
spect of  reward. — This  Gentleman  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  the 
present  times.  He  possesses  considera- 
ble abilities  ;  his  mind  is  endued  with 
much  useful,  as  avcII  as  )X)lite  informa- 
tion, and  he  is  remarkable  for  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  that  lively  humour  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  character  of  a  boo7i 
companion.  But  his  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  mankind,  which  he  excr- 
cises^  with  a  success  that  has  no  example. 
The  world  at  large  is  the  volume  which 
lie  makes  the  continual  subject  of  his 
study;  and,  directing  the  whole  force  of 
his  natural  sagacity  to  that  point,  he 
acquires  a  supreme  insight  into  human 
weaknesses,  and  is  thereby  enabled  so  to 
apply  the  humox-ons  flexibility  ok'  his  own 
character,  as  to  lead  them  to  his  purpose. 
This  is  his  great  awd  golden  attribute ; 
and,  by  a  judicious  application  of  it  to  ail 
ranks  and  station*,  he  owes  the  successes 
of  his  life.  By  this  talent  he  dupes  the 
penetration  of  a  Prince  and  the  cunning 
of  many  an  Isrealite.  By  this  talent  he 
carried  his  elections  for  years.  By  this 
talent  he  is  enabled  to  dupe  all  kinds  of 
persons,  from  a  peer  of  a  realm  to  a 
waiter  at  a  **-K->^)t  house,  and,  first  or 
last,  to  gain  a  iivelihoud  from  them  all ! 


was  the  man  who  would  move  the  ulterior 
measure  ! — This  display  of  defiance  to 
attempts  at  intimidation  is  worthy  of  the 
acknowledged  spirit  of  the  respected 
Baronet. 

Mr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole.— .This 
gentleman  verj'^  judiciously  observed,  that 
if  the  House  did  not  correct  Sir  Francis, 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  intimi- 
dated. 

Mr.  Wilberforce. — On  ray  enqui" 
ries  after  the  conduct  and  character  of  a 
particular  person,  I  have  sometimes  been 
informed  that  the  object  of  my  curiosity 
is  an  independent  country  gentleman. 

Dependence  and  independence  are 
among  the  many  terms  of  language  which 
daily  and  hourly  find  a  misapplication  in 
the  use  of  an  unreflecting  multitude.  I 
sincerely  wish  that  every  man  who  rea- 
sons upon  public  characters,  would  recol- 
lect that  logical  precision  is  essential  to 
political  definition. 

I  am  happy  to  be  at  liberty  to  say,  that, 
in  the  most  strict  and  decided  meaning  of 
the  word,  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  an  inde- 
pendent country  gentleman ;  that  is,  a 
man  who  inflexibly  pursues  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  thinks  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  any  party,  or  the  least  desire  of 
place,  pension,  contract  or  title.  He 
professes  himself  a  friend  to  the  British 
Constitution  ;  and  has  proved  his  right 
to  that  character,  in  supporting  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  in  separating 
himself  from  the  Opposition,  whenever  h^ 
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finds  them  guided  by  the  factious  spirit  of 
party.  I  hear  much  said  about  a  reform  in 
Parliament.  Eiiarlishmen  !  return  such 
men  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  represent  your 

other 


interests,    and    you   will   find   no 
reform  necessary.    Let  your  new  schemes 
of  representation  promise  to  collect  toj^e- 
ther  members  of  hus  wisdom  and  integrity, 
and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  advocate  them . 
The   selfish    priiicif  le    of  some    of  your 
Constituents  is   ?i'hat   is  ruinous  to  your 
country.     For  history  exhibits  abundant 
and   indubitable  evidence,  that,  amongst 
legislators,  not  feeling  a  community   of 
interests,  all  idea  of  a  public   tjust  will 
be  lost  in  private  considerations.     Dis- 
tinct from  the  people,  the  profligate  mo- 
dern Whigs,  which  you  return,  invaria- 
bly set  up   an  interest  distinct  from  the 
interests  both  of  king  and  people.  Where 
the  manly  independence  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force is  wanting,  men   have  no  rational 
assurance   that  the  virtue  of  their  rulers 
will  be  proof  against  the  allurements  of 
ambition.     An  Opposition  spirit  absorbs 
the  character  of  national  greatness,  and 
the  public  weal  is  sacrificed  to  a  thirst  of 
place,  or  to  a  passion  for  power. — The 
integrity  and   moderation  of  this  distin- 
guished character  operate  as  a  stumbling- 
block   to   these   ambitious   knaves    who 
impose  on   the  world   a  belief  that  Mr, 
Wilberforce  is  of  their  self-interested  and 
designing  party.     I  admire  his  modera- 
tion, because  the  extravagance  of  pious 
but    misconducted   zeal   may   work     as 
much  evil   as  the  outrages  of  impiety. 
For  it  is  seen  that  from  this  mistaken  zeal 
the   Opposition  become  mad  from  arro- 
gance    and    presumption,     when    they 
presume  to  decide  upon  consequences  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  forecast,  and 
they  become  wicked   to  a  degree,  from 
which    nothing  but   madness   ought   to 
ward  off  punishment,  when  they  encou- 
rage, in  their  own  county,  the  grossest 
licentiousness,  and  the  most  ruinous  op- 
position to  Government,  under  a  pretence 
of  arresting  the  power  of  the  Crown  and 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  the  land.     Directed  by  the 
example   of  this  "  friend   of  the  human 
race,*'  let  nothing  supersede  that  system 
of  benevolence   towards  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, .  the   first   grand   precept   of  our 
religion,  whose  observance  is  the  key- 
stone   of    human    felicity,     and    whose 
breach  is  the  source  of  all  the  miseries 
which   afflict  and  agitate   the   world. — 
Mr.  Wilberforce  spoke  in  favour  of  the 


Resolution,  and  of  lenient  Uieasures : 
after  which  a  division  took  place  upon 
Lord  Folkcjione's  Amendment.  Ayes, 
80.— Noes,     37  i.— Majority,     li^i. 

The  two  Resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lethbridge,  were  t-arried  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Saius* 
bury,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdeti  should  be 
c!)mmitted  to  the  Tower,  a  debate  of  some 
length  took  place,  during  which  strai.gers 
were  excluded.  To  this  n]otiou,  an 
Amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Adam, 
that  the  Hon.  Baronet  should  be  repri- 
manded in  his  place.  The  House  having 
divided,  the  numbers  were 

For  the  Amendment.     .     .     .     153 

For  the  Original  Motion.  .     .     189 

Majority  for  Committal.     .     .'       37 

Adjourned  half-past  seven  o'clock! ! 

On  Monday  the  following  letter  from 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  produced  an  inter- 
esting debate,  and  was  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Honourable  House. 

The  letter  was  siijned  '*  FranciS^ 
Burdett/*  and  dated  Piccadilly,  6tli 
April,  1810,  and  the  purport  was  as  foit 
lows : — 

"Sir, — When  I  was  returned  on  the  late  gene- 
ral election  to  represent  the  Electors  of  West- 
iviinetor  in  tlic  Con*"'"""  tf' ""'>  of  Parliament, 
they  imagined  they  had  chosen  in  me  a  faithful 
Representative.  I  have  swoxu  an  oath  to  main- 
tain their  privileges,  and- that  trust  i  never  v  ill 
betray.  I  have  also  sworn  an  oath  of  alitgi- 
ance  to  the  King,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  laws,  and  I  will  not  violate  tny  oath  by 
yielding  a  voluntary  obedience  to  the  inauUHte 
of  any  set  of  raen  assurninjj  an  arbitrary  privi- 
lege to  subvert  the  laws.  Rights  and  privilege 
are  not  the  iarae  thing.  Rights  are  founded  on 
law,  and  privilege  is  an  assumed  power  to  dis- 
pense with  the  law.  The  warrant,  Sir,  which 
you  have  signed  for  wy  eoiumittal,  you  must  be 
Bware  is  illegal. — I  know  it  to  be  so ;  and  I  will 
no  longer  consent  to  be  one  of  any  association 
who  assume  an  arbitrary  power  to  subvert  the 
rights  and  violate  the  liberties  ©f  those  they 
profess  to  re present-r-who  exercise  an  arbitrary 
power  to  rule  unsanctioned  by  law ;  and  I 
would  accept  of  the  meanest  office  which  ca  i 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  vacating  a  seat  irt 
that  House  rather  than  one  of  the  highest  emo- 
lument, to  remain  oae  of  an  assembly  which 
assumes  a  power  to  subvert  the  rights  of  the 
People  of  England. 

"  This  is  not  an  answer  to  an  address  of  thanks 
—it  is  an  answer  to  the  sort  of  proceeding  to 
which  I  know  not  what  name  to  give  ;  but  re- 
quest. Sir,  yott  will  read  this  letter  to  the  House, 
as  a  declaration  of  my  opinion,  and  protest 
against  the  measure  it  has  adopted  in  reiatioa 
to  tne." 

This  inexorable   and  remorseless  ty- 
rant, this  malignant  being,  who  stood  iit 
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his  balcony  to  witness  the  rrassacre  of 
the  soldiers  and  citizens,  whom  he  oppo- 
sed lo  each  other  in  the  public  streets, 
and  who  looked  with  longing  ambit l^n 
for  the  fliimes  which  were  to  consume 
-the  metropolis,  aiid  itdnce  the  country 
to  the  lowest  state  of  humiliation  and  ilis 
tress,  has,  with  his  own  hand,  inscribed 
his  designs  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
cxpoiied  to  the  world  the  atrocious  nature 
of  nis  views. 

The  order  of  the  day,  "  that  the  IcLter 
of  Sir  Francis  Eurdeit  sliould  be  laid  oi 
tlie  tabic,  havingbeen  called  for  and  read 
by  the  Speaker,  it  produced  a  debate  of  ro 
othf-i  import'ince  ihan  that  it  gave  all  the 
respectable  .Vjeniber!*   of   Opposiiion  an 
oppoitui.'ity  10  rest(jre  themselves  to  the 
confidence'of  their  country,  by  express 
ing  their  abhor-ence  of  the   conduct  of 
Sir  Francis,  and  by  pledging  themselves 
to  abandon  him  and  his  infamous  princi 
pies,  and   to  correct  their  own  political 
line  of  conduct.     Mr.  Curwen  candid- 
ly declared,  that  no  man,  who  did  not  shui 
his  eyes,  but  must  set-  the  dangerous  w?o- 
iivcs"^\)^  the  idler.     Mr.  Adam  confess 
,cd   that  the   letter  made  him  resolve  lo 
bind    hia>se!r  to  the  support  of  Govern- 
laent.     Mr.  Wkttbread   was  by   n<) 
ijieaiis    disposevi    iw  jusiify  Sir    Francis 
3ui.(icit.      bir  John  bEBRlGHT  said,   lie 
<iou*(i   have   fovni.'tl    nr.  coni^f^pti^u)  vhat 
the  Ihmonrable  Brironet  c  u'.-;  have  been 
capable  of  proceeding  so  far.     Sir  ^iA- 
mup:l  Rom  illy  v^a.-  a-ionished  that  Sir 
Fran*  is  could   Ir^vt^  been  prevailed  upon 
to  act  vn  v\i.li  a  mrmner. — f  Who  prevail- 
ed upon  him.  Sir  Samuel  J    L'):\\  Voi:- 
.CHit;s  r£lt  tho  :i^:.)t  that  the  conduct  of  his 
honou'abie  friend  'cauXdivn  be  reproba- 
ted  in  language  toosK^ng  !    Mr.  J    C. 
Beresfoud  vvas  convinced  that  the  let- 
ter was  published,    in  furtherance  of  a 
long  settled  purpose,  to  s^'t  the  country 
^t  variance,  at>d  to  produce  a  revolution!!! 
Lord  Milton  agreed  that  ihe  letter  was 
a  great  aggravation  of  the  original  dar- 
ing offence  !  Mr.  Gooch  expressed  his 
Vlmost  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
iannet.   Loid  CocuRA'ST^.  could  advance 
nothing  in  his  favour  J   Mr.  Wilber- 
FORGE  was   more   and    more  impre.>'sed 
with  the  propriety  of  his  former  opinion 
^f  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  original 
publication.     And.  soon  after  Mr.  Lyt- 
TLETON,  THE  AVOWED  FRIEND  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  had  mtide  the  follow- 
ing impressive  speech,  which  every  loy 
p1  print  Gught  repeatedly  to   publish,  the 


^Jouse  agreed  UNANIMOUSLY,  ''  \,[\;ii\tended  frvra  the  first  to  the  last  of  Ids 


the  said  Knter  is  a  high   and  flagrant 

breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House; 

but,  it  appearing  by  the  ieport  of  the 

"  Serjeant  that  the  warrant,  for  the  com- 

'  miUal    of  Sir   Francis  Burdett  to  the 

*  Tower,  has  been  executed,  this  House 

'■  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed 

"  fai-J-her  m  the  ba<^!ness.'' 

Mr.  LyttletoN  said,  "  there  could,  he 
was  convince^!,  be  buf  one  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  letter  now  under  consider- 
ation. To  tell  the  Speaker  ol'  that  House 
ihaL  be  knew  the  warrant  he  bad  yigned 
to  be  an  illegal  warran'c,  was  a  gross  in- 
sult, was  lang'  age  vvhic'i  no  one  Gentle- 
man could  be  perrn'ircd  to  use  towards 
another,  far  less  to  the  Speaker  of  ihat 
House.  He  regretted  to  be  obliged  to 
say  so,  considering  the  esteem  he  had 
felt  for  the  Honourable  Baronet.  Those 
Gentlemen  who  had  observed  the  win- 
ning manners  and  amiable  qtialities  of 
the  Honourable  Baronet,  would  believe 
him  when  he  said,  that  the  sentiments  he 
vvas  nov*'  compelled  to  utter  were  wrung 
from  hiin;  but  he  must  discharge  his 
;.uhlic  duty,  howevtr  painful  and  distress- 
ing to  his  own  ff^eling.  'J'hi^*  vvas  a  case, 
however,  in  which  there  vvas  no  aberna- 
iive,  and  be  was  com[)elied  to  declare 
that  be  was  convinced  there  was  not  a 
.','2PS,le  expression  in  this  letter  which 
could  he  jusiijied.  As  a  friend  to  liberty, 
he  couid  I'Oi  agree  that  the  Honourable 
Baronet  was  warranted,  for  four  days,  to 
continue  a  system  of  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  that  House,  where  lie  had 
not  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate 
success.  A  great  man  and  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
whose  loss  that  House  had  so  frequently 
occasion  to  deplore,  Mr.  Fox,  had  laid  it 
down,  that  nothing  could  justify  resist- 
ance but  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 
Would  it  be  said  that  the  Honourable 
Baronet  had,  in  this  case,  any  such  pro- 
spect }  But,  in  audition,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  resistance  had  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Honourable  Baronet 
made  it  in  him  a  crime.  He  could  not 
i^ass  by  the  implied  promise  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  made  to  the  Serjeant, 
which  he  had  forfeited.  This  was  an 
act  unworthy  of  the  Flonourable  Baro- 
net; and  he  (Mr.  Lyttleton)  must  adjure 
him  in  future  not  only  as  a  political  but 
as  a  private  friend.  There  was  still  ano- 
ther circums'ance  which  he  could  not  re- 
concile in  the  conduct  of  the  Baronet,  and 
it  was  this,  that  the  Baronet  had  been  at-* 
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unconstitutional  proceedings  by  the  bro- 
ther A)f  a  notorious  traitor  {hear,  hear  ! ) 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  treason 
of  one  brothe.  was  to  be  inferred  fiorn 
the  neason  of  another.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  to  say,  that  Roger 
O'Connor  was  a  traitor.  But  this  he 
wouid  say>  thai  it  was  unbecoming  a  per- 
son in  the  situation  of  the  Baronet  to 
chuse  ond  select,  as  his  bosom  friend,  the 
brother  of  Arthur  O'Connor.  It  was 
w.el!  known  thu'  this  person  v.as  a  pro- 
fessed and  open  traitor  of  the  blackest 
kind;  that  he  was  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  natural  and  implacable  ene- 
my, a>id  thnt  I;'-  business  was  to  conduct 
an  English  Newspaper  in  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  disieminating  his  seditions 
and  treasons  in  this  cjuntry.  Was  it  by 
patronizing,  encouraging,  and  introduc- 
ing foreign  papers  of  this  description, 
that  the  Honourable  Baronet  wished  to 
protpct  the  interests,  and  to  secure  and 
re-establish  the  liberties  and  independ- 
ence of  England  ?  {hear,  hear,  hear  I J 
He  declared,  that  he  did  disclaim  the 
Honourable  Baronet  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  that  he  would  oppose  him 
on  every  occasion^ 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  above-distinguished  and  eminent-] 
ly  honourable  discourse,  by  any  observa- 
tion whatever,  I  shall  merely  recommend ! 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  public  as  hav-j 
ing  been  wrung  from  a  Gentleman  who  I 
ONCE  prided  himself  in  being  the  near 
and  dear  friend  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett! 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  13th,  j 
the  Speaker  acquainted  the  House  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  signed.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  on  which  he  wished  to  know 
the  pleasure  of  the  House.  On  a  cry  of 
read  /  read!  he  read  as  follows  : — 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot, 
Speaker  of  the  House  ofComraoos. 

"  SiR' — You  having  on  or  about  the  9th  day 
«f  April  inst  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Coin 
mons,  forcibly  broke  and  entered  the  dwelling- 
house  of  me^  the  undersigned  Francis  Burdett, 
situate  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  and 
having  also,  on  the  said  9th  day  of  April,  caused 
me  to  be  apprehended,  and  unlawfully  commit- 
ted to  a  certain  prison,  called  his  Majesty's 
Tower  of  Loudon,  and  to  be  there  impiisoned, 
and  as  yet  kept  and  detained  in  prison  there, 
without  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause  what- 
ever, I  do  therefore,  according  to  the  form  of 
the*  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
heieby  give  you  notice,  that  I  shall,  at  or  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  one  calendar  month,  from 
the  time  of  your  being  served  with  this  notice, 
cause  a  bill  to  be  filed  against  you  in  bis  Ma- 
jeijty's  Court  of  Kirk's  Bench  at  Viestiniuster, 


and  a  writ  of  summons  to  be  thereupon  sued 
out  of  his  Majesty's  said  Court  of  King's  Bench 
at  Westminster  against  you,  at  my  suit,  for 
these  said  trespafses  and  false  imprisonment, 
and  shall  proceed  a^^ainst  you,  thereupou  ac- 
cording to  law.      I  am,  &c. 

"  FRANCIS  BURDETT.^» 
"  Dated  the  12th  day  of  April,  18  iO.'' 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  House  whether  the  letter 
should  be  entered  on  the  Journals. 

Mr.  PoNSONBY  thought  that  the  letter 
oui',ht  to  lie  upon  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Whithbread  w^as  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  letter  contained  nothing 
that  could  make  it  unfit  to  be  received ; 
and  it  might  be  the  ground  of  great 
questions  hereafier  to  be  tried. 

The  letter  was  then  ordered  to  be 
inserted  on  the  Journals. 

Conclusion. — The  tasTc  I  imposed 
on  myself  is  now  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Deeply  impressed  with  its  importance, 
I  have  given  my  observations  openly  and 
boldly  to  the  public.  I  am  perfectly- 
aware  that  every  thing  I  have  written 
will  be  ineffectual  for  the  present;  the 
cloud  that  hangs  over  us  is  as  yet  too 
thick  to  be  penetrated  by  the  feeble  light 
of  an  anonymous  writer.  It  is  much 
easier  to  scourge  vice  than  to  dissipate 
error. — Indolent  indifference,  timorous 
inactivity,  and  mistaken  virtue,  are  cau- 
ses which  prevent  my  voice  frcm  hr-in^y 
heard  ! — We  are  suddenly  placed  by  this 
most  extraordinary  event  in  a  new  situa- 
tion, both  as  it  regards  our  moral  feelings 
as  good  men,  and  our  prudence  as  en- 
lightened members  of  civil  life.  I  could 
wish  to  prevent  the  danger  that  is  likely 
to  arise  from  that  situation,  but  it  would 
be  a  useless  labour :  the  time  is  not  yet 
come  for  the  voice  of  loyal  writers  to  be 
heard  ! 

There  is  only  one  farther  remark  which 
I  shall  make.  I  hope  the  event  i  have 
alluded  to  will  afford  the  Government  of 
the  country  an  opportunity  of  setting  an 
example  to  the  other  administrati(»ns  of 
the  world.  By  coming  forward  at  this 
moment  with  prudence,  ffrmness  and 
order,  and  with  a  decided  resolution  fo 
resist  intimidation,  they  will  preserve 
and  save  their  country  from  the  violation 
and  rapacity  of  faction.  And  this  majes- 
tic and  commanding  conduci  will  demon- 
strate to  future  times,  and  to  other  nations, 
that  there  is  no  state  of  adversity  which 
ought  to  reduce  a  ministry  to  despair  ; 
that  national  adversity  cannot  even  exist 
for  any  long  season,  but  from  a  shameful 
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timidity  or  submission  to  it;  and  that  the 
adrantage  of  our  free  Constitution  i-;,  that 
it  affords  the  Government  the  means  of 
exemption  from  ReTolution,  and  justifies 
every  measure  that  can  be  devised  for 
the  preservation  of  the  throne,  and  tiie 
religion  and  laws  established  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  naional  legislature.  i 

Thus  concludes  my  Stricture  on  that 
struggle  of  ferocity  and  barbarity  of  Sir 
Francis  and  his  de  perate  associates,  and 
that  resistance  and  invincible  constancy 
and  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Minis- 
terialists— forming  whole  as  terrible,  as 
magnanimous,  whichEurope  contemplates 
with  astonishment,  and  which  history 
will  one  day  record,  in  letters  of  gold, 
for  the  execration  and  example  of  poste- 
rity. Albion. 
April  14, 1810. 

4.*^     /  keg  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  next  publication  of  this 
Register,     If  will  contain  information  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  State. 

THE  PH(ENIX   SUi^BAY  AND  MONDAY 
NEWSPAPER. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  coTumaiid  success, 
But  \ve*ll  do  more  Scmproniias,  weMl  de- 
serve it '.  Addison. 

I  believe  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
friends  and  subscribers  to  this  Register, 
wlio  are  not  aware  that  I  was  also  the 
Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Phoenix. 
^I  am  justified  in  believing  this,  because, 
in  my  Prospectus  for  the  Register  I  ven- 
tured to  recommend  it  to  their  notice, 
and  I  also  know  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  encourage 
loyal  and  independent  political  litera- 
ture, have  done  me  the  honour  to  have 
both  my  papers  regularly  delivered  to 
them.  On  the  ground,  therefore,  not 
merely  of  gratitude,  but  justice,  I  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  that "  THE 
PHCENIX"  is  mine  no  longer!  The 
copyright  has  been  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion, and  been  purchased  by  Mr.  James 
Swan,  jun.,  who  had  superintended  the 
printing  of  it  for  me,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  year; — and  his  incessant  indus- 
try will,  I  hope,  entitle  him  to  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  patronage,  with  which, 
for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  that 
Paper  has  beeri  honoured. 

Although  the  intended  public  sale  of 
the  Phoenix  was  announced  in  the  daily 
papers,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  my 
friends  may  not  hare  been  aware  of  that 
circumstance;  and  may  consequently  be 


much  surprised  at  the  intelligence  which 
I  now  communicate;  I  therefore  feel 
myself  impelled  to  obtrude  upon  their 
recollection  a  very  brief  history  of  what 
has  been,  to  me,  the  most  unfortunate 
undertaking  of  my  life.  And  I  am  even 
inclined  to  flatter  myself,  that  the  sum- 
mary which  I  shall  give,  will  not  be 
deemed  uninteresting,  even  by  those 
who  subscribe  to  this  Register,  without 
allowing  me  the  honour  to  racognise 
them,  either  on  the  basis  of  private  or 
political  friendship. 

It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  there  is 
no  property  so  precarious  as  that  of  a 
Newspapers,  and  I  may  certainly  add  that 
there  is  no  speculation  so  infatuating  : 
but  such  is  the  strange  perversion  of  the 
minds  and  sentiments  of  Englishmen, 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  writer,  hov.- 
ever  moderate  or  even  contemptible 
may  be  his  talents,  who  advocates  the 
cause  of  jacobinism  and  treason,  imme- 
diately perceives  himself  on  the  high 
road  to  popularity  and  fortune;  while 
the  loyal  admirer  of  the  Constitution,  who 
venerates  his  King,  and  labours  to  protect 
the  altar  and  the  throne,  from  the  designs 
of  those  who  would  level  both  to  the 
earth,  meets  a  certain  and  a  far  different 
fate.  He  sees  his  substance  dissipating 
before  his  eyes,  with  the  rapidity  of 
vapour;  and  still  determined  to  perse- 
vere in  the  hope  of  removing  the  veil  of 
delusion,  he  follows  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
integrity  and  principle,  till  it  annoy  him 
with  a  host  of  the  inveterate  enemies 
whom  he  has  opposed,  and  plunge  him 
in  the  gulph  of  insolvency!  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  everi/  political  writer 
who  has  come  forward  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Jacobinism  within  the  las< 
seven  years;  except  he  has  had  the  pru- 
dence to  retire  before  his  patrimony  be- 
came exhausted ;  and-  most  true  is  the 
assertion,  made  some  time  since  in  this 
Register,  ^*  that  the  literary  men  confi- 
*'  ned  for  debt  in  London  are  exclusive- 
'^  ly  loyal !  The  Ministers  despise,  the 
"  public  take  no  interest  in  their  fate ! 
*'  But,  when  an  Opposition  writer  is  s»*nt 
"  into  confinement,  the  purse  of  the 
"  Whig  Club,  the  bounty  of  the  disaf- 
"  fected,  the  HUMANITY  of"  the  People,'* 
"  immediately  form  a  fund,  not  for  his 
''  liberation  only,  but  for  h\s  future  esta- 
"  blishment  in  life.'* 

But  the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know 
what  relation  these  remarks  bear  to  the 
Ph«?nix  Newspaper?  He  will  discover  it 
from  the  following  outlines  of  its  history. 
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Amongst  loyal  and  well-informed  men, 
the  insidious  progress  of  disaffection  had 
long  been  regretted,  but  at  no  time  was 
it  more  evident  than  at  the  accession  of 
the  present  Ministers  to  office,  when  the 
Botley  Demagogue  was  incessantly  infla- 
ming the  minds  of  the  people  by  esci- 
ing  them  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  all 
parties  and  of  every  individual  who  had 
enjoyed,  or  did  then  possess,  the  confi- 
dence of  his  Sovereign.  He  was  perpe- 
tually seconded  in  his  incendiary  purpo- 
ses, by  all  his  wretched  literary  satel- 
lites, with  which  the  metropolis  abounds  ; 
and  whose  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions were  always  to  be  met  with,  but  on 
a  Sunday  morning  in  particular,  on  the 
tables  of  tens  of  thousands  of  respectable 
families,  who,  only  a  few  years  before, 
would  not  have  suffered  a  Jacobin  news- 
paper to  contaminate  their  presence  ! — 
In  the  year  1807,  this  subject  was  so 
often  the  topic  of  conversation  in  loyal 
companies,  whose  friendship  I  have  the 
honour  to  enjoy,  that  I  communicated 
my  ideas  respecting  the  good  effect  of  a 
weekly  publication,  which,  while  it  re- 
futed the  effusions  of  treason,  should 
contain  the  usual  aeries  of  amusement 
and  intelligence,  that  might  cause  it  to 
supersede  those  vile  Jacobinical  vehicles. 
In  short,  I  wished  to  bring  out  a  weekly 
Newspaper,  which  should   be  conducted 
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all  of  those  hooks,  to  exhibit  my  political 
sentiments  (a   tolerable  proof  that  they 
have  been  such  as  I  now  feel  a  pride  in 
declaring  them  to  be).     Besides  this,  I 
had  written  and  published  various  politi- 
cal   pamphlets,    and    had    suffered    six 
months  imprisonment,  for  honestly  ex- 
pressing my  sentiments,  in  one  of  them, 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  naval  branch  of 
our  administration,  when  under  the  ma- 
nagement  of   the    Earl  of  St.  Vincent  I 
When  I  considered   these  things,  I  felt 
convinced  that  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Phc^nix  an  unparalleled 
circulation,  than  to  cause  it  to  be  made 
known,  in  every  quarter   of  the  king- 
dom, through  which  my  previous  litera- 
ry   efforts    had    circulated,    been     ad- 
mired, and  were  perpetually  in  demand. 
Thus,  c;llculating  only  upon  the  national 
utility  of  directing  my  political  exertions 
into  an    entirely  new  channel,  the  diffi- 
culties or  expences  that  I  should  have  to 
encounter,    formed     only   a    secondary 
consideration.      Never    having    wanted 
any  of  the  comforts,  or   even  the  luxu- 
ries of  life;  but,  on  the  contrary,  being 
at  that   very  period  able  to  maintain  a 
large  and  young  family  in  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  respectability,  and  to  have  about 
me   domestics  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, I  conceived  that  the  interest  which 
the  public  would  take  in  my  new  project 


upon  loyal  and  liberal  principles  j  and  would  amply  recompense  m**  f^-  <*T.y 
my  idea  met  the  sanction  of  so  many  ^^^w/jorary  sacrifice  with  which  it  might 
truly  good  and  discerning  men,  that  it  be  attended.  Hence,  I  supposed  that 
scarcely  required  the  stimulus  of  the  ar-  some  superfluous  money,  which  I  had  at 


dour  and  impetuosity  of  a  sanguine  tem 
perament,  to  influence  me  to  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  my  design.  I  cer- 
tainly did  consider  that  I  had  a  far  better 
chance  of  doing  the  state  a  service,  by 
the  perpetual  exercise  of  my  pen,  than 
any  obscure,  or  unknown  writer  could 
possibly  have. — At  that  period  my  name, 
as  a  general  and  even  as  a  political  lite- 
rary character,  was  well  known  in  every 
part  of  this  great  empire.  I  had  then 
written  or  translated,  for  the  London 
booksellers,  upwards  of  thirty-six  vo- 
lumes ot  BOOKS"^,  most  of  which  bore 
my  name  in  the  title  page  ;  and  not  one 
of  which  was  condemned,  or  even  cen- 
sured by  the  Reviewers,  although  I  took 
i:are,  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  in 

^Thisismore  than  Voltaire  could  boast 
of,  when  he  was  at  tny  period  of  litbl  If  my 
mention  of  the  circumstance  be  attributed  to  va- 
nity, 1  hope  that  the  liberality  of  the  reader 
will  excuse  ray  feelings,  on  taking  a  retrospect 
of  ray -own  labours. 


command,  would   have   answered   pvery 
purpose,  and  I  resolved  to  disburse^  in 
establishing  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  jacobinism,  as  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  as  it   has  since  cost 
me  thousands/  Never  were  such    preli- 
minary exertions  made  to  promote  the 
success  of  a  literary   undertaking,  as  I 
adopted   to   establish  the   Phoenix.      In 
three  weeks  upwards  of  FIVE  hundred 
THOUSAND  bills  and  prospectuses  were 
distributed   in  London  and  its  environs; 
I  was  up  day  and  night  superintending 
every  operation,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  office   in  which  my  paper  was  to 
be  printed  to   the   looking  after  the  fel- 
lows who  were  employed  to  stick  up  my 
bills  and   give  them  away,  and  whom  I 
detected  selling  them  at  cheesemongers* 
slaops  for  waste  paper  1  Ejqually  extensive 
and    liberal   were   my  literary  arrange- 
ments.    I  obtained  the   assistance   of  a 
gentleman   whom    I   consider  to   be    at 
least  as  acute  and  proficient  a  critic  of  the 
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Drama  as  any  of  the  age  ;  an  artist  of 
eminence  supplied  me  with  hints  and 
anecdotes  relative  to  the  state  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  that  the  paper  might  have 
all  the  advantage  of  my  directing  agency, 
I  resigned  several  literary  engagements, 
from  which  I  derived  4001,  per  year,  and 
amongst  which  was  the  editorship  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  weekly  papers  in 
London,  which  had  received  my  snperin- 
tendance  for  the  preceding  seven  years. 
— I  also  dispatched  my  brother  on  a  tour 
through  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  find  out  an  agent  in 
every  large  town,  who  would  circulate 
my  prospectuses,  and  receive  the  names 
of  subscribers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  Fire  and  Lottery  Office  companies, 
(excepting,  that  I  gave  them  all  from  six 
to  twelve  months  credit  for  all  the  pa- 
pers that  they  received,  while  I  was 
obliged  to  pay  ready  money  for  every 
thing)  and  the  name  and  plan  of  my  in- 
tended publication,  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  every  town  from  London  to  Ken- 
dal in  Westmoreland. 

Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  efforts 
which  I  made,  to  give  publicity  to  my 
undertaking  ;  and  I  found  that  they  were 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  whole  phalanx  of 
metropolitan  traitors.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  Sunday  in  which  I  was  not  abused, 
ridiculed,  and  vilified,  in  every  manner, 
but  iiic  cu;tual  exposition  of  my  name, 
particularly  in  the  ''  Independent  Whig," 
a  paper,  whose  existence  has  ever  affixed 
a  stigma  upon  either  the  toleration,  the 
lenity,  or  the  apathy  of  the  existing  Go- 
vernment;— and  ''^Treasury  Hireling" 
was  one  of  the  mildest  appellations  which 
those  scribblers  continually  applied  to 
me;  well  knowing  that  the  success  of 
viy  literary  property  would  inevitably  ef- 
fect the  overthrfHv  of  theirs  .'-^In  short, 
I  boldly  tried  liie  question  with  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  AFTFR  A  CONTENTION  OF 
TWO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF,  THEY  HAVE 
GAINED  A  COMPLETE    VICTORY    OVER 

ME  !''   From  the  very  commencement  of 
my  p?per,  the  cause  which    I   espouserl 
gave  currency  to  the  assertion  so  assidu- 
ously propagated    by  my  political  oppo 
nents.     /  took  the  part  of  the  present 
Ministry,  in  the  first  place,  because  I  ad- 
mired their  integrity,  and  the  boldness  of 
their  plans  ,   and  secondly,  because  J  saw 
they  were  not  supported  by  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  London,  hut  vili/ifd  and 
abused  by  nearly  the  ichole  of  ikem  f— 
The  result  was,  that  the  public  in  a  great 
degree  believed  the  reiterated  tales  of  the 


seditious  scribblers;  and  the  idea  that 
I  was  amply  remuneiated,  being  pre- 
valent among  the  persons  I  at  first  em- 
ployed, they  liicially  made  me  pay 
"  through  the  nose,"  as  the  saying  is,  for 
every  service  they  performed  on  my  ac- 
count ;  judging,  as  I  suppose,  I'rom  the 
unprecedented  efforts  which  I  had  made, 
that,  in  the  words  of  Cobbett,  it  must 
be  ''  the  money  of  the  pecple*'  which  1 
was  expending  ! !  !  Ridiculous  delusion  ! 
— But  it  produced  the  effect  which  the 
Jacobins  desired.  When  I  began  the 
Phoe  lix,  it  sold  about  700  copies  per 
week — (no  inconsiderable  number,  when 
it  is  recollected,  that  there  were  then 
eighteen  other  papers  published  in  London 
every  Sunday  morning) — and  by  continu- 
ing my  extraordinary  modes  of  publicity,  I 
soon  acquired  1000  regular  subscribers.— 
Still  my  finances  were  diminishing,  and, 
by  calculation,  I  found  that  a  sale  of 
four  times  the  last-mentioned  number 
would  not  do  more  than  afford  me  a 
compensation  equal  to  the  sacrifices 
which  I  had  made!  To  raise  my  Phoenix 
to  that  number,  I  therefore,  adopted  new 
methods :  for  large  sums  of  money,  I 
I  bought  the  copy-rights  of  three  other 
Weekly  Papers,  viz.  "  THE  Patriot," 
"  THE  Saturday  Mail/'  and  "  thk 
Albion,"  and  by  the  acquirement  of 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  their  Subscribers,  I 
began  to  anticipate  the  completion  of 
my  wishes.  But  the  calamities  which 
occurred  on  the  Continent,  added  to  the 
failure  of  our  different  expeditions^  dis- 
gusted many,  and  after  identifying 
Ministers  with  our  national  misfer tunes, 
tiiey  swerved  to  the  side  of  ttie  disaffect- 
ed !  In  the  mean  time,  unmlluenced  by 
any  private  motives,  And  wishing  to  ex- 
cite or  revive  the  good  old  spirit  of 
Engrlish  liberality,  I  vigorously  and  unre- 
mirtingly  endeavoured  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  projudice,  and  NEVER 
FAILED  to  be  THEVOLUNTARY  CHAM- 
PION OF  ANY  MAN,  AGAINST  WHOM 
THAT  CURRENT  WAS  directed!  But 
all  my  eflbrts  were  unavailing;  and  after 
a  p  rited  attempt  of  this  kind,  which  I 
rra  l(  m  the  spring  of  1809  ;  when  about 
two  thousand  copies  of  my  Paper  were 
sold  every  iceek,  and  it  was  rising  rapid- 
ly into  general  estimation,  I  perceived 
that  the  middle  class  of  society  were  too 
far  corrupted  by  the  artifices  of  the  dis- 
affected, to  be  reformed  or  brought  back 
to  sentiments  of  justice  and  liberality  by 
my  individual  exertions;  and  from  that 
period   I  managed    the  Ph<i3nix  with  a 
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disgust  which  does  not  admit  of  explana- 
tion. At  length,  on  an  examination  into 
my  affairs,  I  found,  that  I  had  dissipa- 
ted (on  the  Phoenix  paper  only)  nearly 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and 
that  I  ALSO  HAD  DEMANDS  OF  ABOUT 
TWO  THOUSAND  POUNDS  AGAINST  ME, 
FROM  STATIONERS  AND  PRINTERS; 
besides  having  sacrificed  my  time,  and 
injured  my  health,  by  two  year's  sedu- 
lous application  to  political  literature. — 
Having  ascertained  this,  I  thought  it 
high  time  to  give  over  my  visionary 
hopes  of  contributing,  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree,  to  tinjacobinize  the  people  of 
London,  by  means  of  a  Sunday  Paper ; 
and  I  saw  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
either  discontinuing  the  Plwenix,  or 
parting  from  it  in  the  way  already  allu- 
ded to. 

This  brief  explanation,  which  con- 
tains all  the  facts  that  I  think  necessary 
to  make  public,  will,  I  hope  sufficiently 
account  to  my  friends  in  the  country,  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  disappearance  of  my 
name  from  the  Phcenix  of  last  Sunday. 
It  will  also  save  me  the  task  of  writing 
many  a  private  letter.  Had  I  chosen  to 
diminish  my  losses,  by  dividing  that 
Newspaper  into  .shares,  at  many  a  period 


may  not  be  unadvisable,  at  the  present 
juncture,  to  turn  round  to  Ireland,  and  to 
throw  out  some  hints  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
In  making  this  attempt,  w^hich  1  must 
confess  has  many  difficulties  attending  it, 
I  am  convinced  you  will,  from  your  ge- 
neral philanthropy  and  amor  patria,  ex- 
cuse any  length  that  I  may  necessarily^ 
fall  into,  from  the  complexit}'^  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  and  from  your  sense 
of  its  importance. 

We  are  too  prone,  in  considering  mat- 
ters of  consequence  to  the  British  em- 
pire, to  almost  entirely  occupy  our  atten- 
tion with  what  immediately  appertains  to 
that  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  call- 
ed Old  England,  and  to  lose  sight  of 
those  valuable  parts  which  may,  with 
greatpropriety,be  denominated  the  I'lmbSf 
Of  those  united  limbs,  well  known  by  the 
support  tiiey  give  the  body,  I  intenS  to 
c\<iss Ireland  as  the  principal,  or  right  leg, 
and  as  such  to  view  the  importance  of 
her  good  condition,  in  "order  thereby  to 
effectually  sustain,  along  with  the  fellow^ 
limb,  »S'co;/awc?,ihe  ponderous  frame. 

I  am  sure  you.  Sir,  and  every  true 
friend  to  the  empire,  will  concur  with 
me   in  thinking,  that,  at  a/l  times,  from 


within  these  last  two  years  I  might  have  [the  most.vemote  period  of  alliance  to  the 
■       '   ■  ....  p.cJc^t  niui'xicnt,  too  lit..^   i^ittnlion  has 


done  so  ;  but  I  knc-rr  not  with  what  .sort 
of  men  I  might  connect  myself.  Their 
principles  might  not  have  been  so  staunch 
as  my  ownj  or,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  those  who  purchase  shares  in  such 
property,  they  might  have  some  private 
riews  to  answer,  at  which  I  might  only 
guess,  while  I  should  have  been  burthen- 
ed  with  the  responsibility  of  their  con- 
duct! These  are  sufficient  reasons  why, 
in  newspaper  property,  a  man  should 
stand  upon  his  own  legs !  In  the  very 
first  number  of  the  Phoenix,  I  expressed 
•ny  intention  to  keep  that  property  to 
if^M  yself,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether. — I 
2  redeemed  my  pledge  with  the  pub- 

Francis  William  Blagdon. 
.pril  18,  1810. 

ON  THE  EARLY  STATE  OF  IRELAND,  AS 
ULTIMATELY  AFFECTING    HER  AD 
VAN  CEMENT  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Eso. 
Sir, — Whilst  contemplating  matters  of 
high  importance  to  the  British  empire, 
and,  having  hitherto  troubled  you  with 
my  sentiments,  in  different  letters,  upon 
various  and  interesting  political  topics, 
as  more  immediately  affecting  this  part 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions,   I  think  it 


been  paid  to  that  important  part  or  vv.^ 
present  whole  ;  and  that  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  has  been  most  egregious- 
ly  and  blindly  neglected,  by  those  who 
professed  to  be  friendly  to  the  general 
interest  of  these  realms,  and  to  the  sove- 
reigns who  have  reigned  over  them. 
Legislators  and  Blinisters  have  all  gone 
on  in  one  neglectful  career,  in  the  nurture, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  bad  fostering 
of  that  precious  limb. — They  have  acted 
rather  as  if  they  viewed  it  as  an  unbeco- 
ming excrescence,  than  as  a  necessary  and* 
ornamental  part  of  the  w^hole  ;  and  their 
conduct  and  expressions  have  kept  alive 
and  spread  the  same  flimsy  and  mistaken 
ideayWr  and  wide.  The  neglectful,  and 
in  times  back,  injurious  treatment  should 
fully  confirm  this  idea ;  for  we  are  ever 
most  careful  of  what  we  regard  and  es- 
teem, and,  with  resp«ct  to  persons,  are 
ever  disposed  to  do  them  charitable  kind- 
nesses, even  though  we  cannot  feel  senti- 
ments of  regard  and  respect.  How^  great, 
therefore,  must  not  have  been  the  negli- 
gence, where  no  proper  attention  has  been 
paid,  although  the  doing  so  was  almost 
of  vital  importance  ?  There  is,  I  have 
heard,  a  reasoning  in  physics,  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  human  body  and  senses,  that, 
the  failure    of  one. limb,  or  sense,  is  pro- 
ductive of  strength  to  the  rest.     How  far 
'that  is  the  fact,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  co- 
incide in  the  belief,  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  we  all  know  it  cannot  be  the  case 
with  nations,  unless,  like  the  great  Ro- 
man empire,  they  come  to  be  very  un- 
wieldy indeed,  or   like  the  threatening 
universal   dominion  of  the  infidel  King 
(France),  when,  perhaps,   it  might  tend 
to  preserve  the   principal  portion  of  the 
whole  from  destruction,  to  amputate  some 
of  the  ramifications.  Let,  however,  the  cri- 
minality, or  the  extent  of  the  gross  negli- 
gence be  what  it   may,  1   must  declare, 
from  what  I  behold  and  have  explored, 
that  they  have  not  been  trifling ;  and  ^s 
the  amelioration  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  is,  in  my  contempla- 
tion, not  only  for  humanity  sake,  but  the 
good  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  honour  of 
his  Majesty*s  glorious  and  truly  paternal 
reign,  much  to  be  desired,  I  trust  once 
more   to    your  kind   indulgence,  whilst 
I  take  a  view  of  those  mistakes  and  neg- 
lects, which  had,  from  an  early  period,  so 
eftectually  kept  the  people  of  that  valua- 
ble part  of  the  King's  dominions  in  a  sa- 
vage and  rebellious   state,  and   latterly 
checked  their  progress  in  all  those  arts  of 
civilization  and    refinement,   that    have 

^ j^  svicn  advances,  such  gigantic  strides 

in  this  country,  and  which  would,  if  in- 
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that  much- favoured  land  and  people,  by- 
nature  (now  mostly  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood),  with  looks  of  scorn  and  dis- 
gust. Those  are  the  description  of  per- 
sons whose  minds,,  even  at  this  day,  re- 
quire to  be  opened,  and  who  have  deri- 
ved so  much  information,  as  w^U  as  been 
taught  so  much  true  public  spirit  and 
virtue,  from  the  pen  of  that  wise  and  in- 
defatigable friend  to  his  country,  and 
your  correspondent,  Albion,  most  espe- 
cially in  hispauTphlet  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation (whose  sentiments  therein  stated, 
should,  like  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  be  en- 
graven on  every  man's  mind),  and  through 
you,  I  now  offer  them  my  unbiassed  ob- 
servations on  this  most  important  con- 
cern. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  order 
that  we  shall  more  perfectly  understand 
this  subject,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  measures  that 
were  adopted  and  followed  up  by  this 
country,  with  respect  to  the  other,  from 
her  earliest  connection  with  the  sister 
isle,  by  which  we  shall  more  clearly 
perceive  where  the  defects  have  origina- 
ted, and  by  what  nieans  they  are  now  to 
be  improved. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  now,  from 
what  part  of  Europe  the  early  inhabitants 
migrated  thither^  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  those  Celtic 
tribes,  who  inhabited  a  great  part  of  Eu- 


the  honour,  health,  and  strength  of  the 
British  empire.  Nor  can  I  avoid  search- 
ing into  and  probing  the  calamity,  as  it 
is  by  that  means,  alone,  we  can  explore 


troduced  there,  have   equally  tended  to  rope,  and  w^ho  all  spoke  the  same  lan- 


guage. Nor  is  it  worthy  of  notice  or  en- 
quiry, whether  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
or  aborigines,  were  more  barbarous  and 
fierce  (as  some  authors  assert) ,  than  those  of 


and     ascertain   the  causes    of    disease,tOther)'iuropean  countries;  a  thing  which 


and  thereby  further  the  cure.  I  shall 
not,  however,  trouble  you  with  the 
whole  of  my  researches  and  sentiments 
all  in  one  letter,  but  pFriodically,  and  at 
such  length,  (the  subject  having,  at  this 
side  of  the  channel,  ever  been  deemed  a 
dry  and  nniniei'esting one)  asl  think,  will 
not  tire  out  the  patience.  In  saying  so, 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  you.  Sir,  who  I 
am  sure,  are  not  to  be  tired  by  any  mat- 
ter that  can  tend  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  an  ignorant  and  helpless  people, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  British 
Government  and  Constitution,  and  who 
are  under  the  guidance  of  English  laws, 
customs,  and  manners,  but  allude  entire- 
ly to  those  who  have  been  taught  to  view 
Ireland  as  a  foreign  land,  and  either,  from 
narrow  self-interest,  or  from  hateful  and 
ignorant  prejudice,  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  turn,  their  dim-sighted  eyes  towards 


may,  indeed,  be  very  reasonably  doubt' 
ed.  That  country  escaped,  in  great  mea- 
sure, the  fury  of  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
other  Gothic  invaders,  and  was  of  course 
little  disturbed  by  the  attacks  of  foreign 
enemies,  at  a  period  when  the  rest  of  Eu-fCR 
rope  was  thrown  into  convulsions  and  laid 
waste.  It  is,  therefore,  ralher  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that,  before  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, the  inhabitants  had  acquired  as 
much  refinement  as  is  attainable  in  th6 
pastoral  ages,  and  which  seems  proved 
by  fragments  of  Celtic  poetry  extant. — 
Their  primitive  government  and  customs 
also  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  all  the 
Celtic  nations.  Accordingly,  you  find  at 
this  early  period  tribes  under  their  re- 
spective chieftains,  and  those  occasion- 
ally assembling  under  one  great  head. — 
There  is  even  mention  made  of  a  king  of 
Ireland  i  but  bis  authority,  as  such,  seemi 
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to  have  been  very  trifling;  and,  indeed, 
little  more  than  nominal.  The  chief- 
tains exercised  the  judicial  power  in  per- 
son, or  by  deputy  over  the  Sept,  and 
these  latter  were  called  Brehans.  It  is, 
bowever,  not  of  much  consequence,  now, 
what  were  the  practices  or  what  the  qua- 
lities of  the  aborigines  of  that  country  at 
that  early  day.  It  is  only  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  first  attempts  of  the  English 
to  subdue  Ireland  that  the  view  back- 
wards, or  a  retrospecllve  investigation, 
can  be  either  useful  or  interesting,  and 
from  which  time  the  history  of  the  latter 
becomes  inseparably  connected  with  the 
former.  Thus,from  the  firstinvasion  of  that 
country  by  private  English  adventurers, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  is  to  be  consi- 
dered th«  grand  epoch,  from  which  to 
commence  our  enquiry  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  At  that  period  the  invasions 
ofFitzStephen  Fitz-Gerald,  and  Richard 
Strongbow ;  who,  with  their  follovx^ers, 
settled  in  the  present  provinces  of  Lein- 
§t£r  and  Mnnster,  were  afterwards  fol- 
lowed with  an  assumption  by  Henry  II, 
of  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  the  petty  Irish 
kings  and  great  lords  of  Leinster^  Mun- 
Mer,  and  Connaiight,  agreed  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Then  arose  the  unfortunate  (Us- 
tinction  (a  most  pernicious  one  in  the 
event),  from  an  ill-judged  division  of  the 
inhabitants,  into  those  as  within,  and 
those  ivithout,  the  pale ;  the  former  being 
in  great  measure  governed  by  the  laws  of 
England,  whilst  the  latter  were  left  to  the 
guidance  of  their  old  customs;  and,  for 
ages,  a  violent  animosity,  along  with  a 
course  of  predatory  warfare,  subsisted  be- 
tween the  people  of  those  dift'erent  dis- 
tricts, and  which  was,  most  probably, 
kept  alive  by,  as  well  as  having  origina- 
ted in,  this  invidious  distinction. — Of 
course,  although  the  English  laws  and 
customs  were  introduced  with  the  inva- 
ders, tliey  could  not  generally  prevail, 
from  the  insuperable  barrier  interpo£ed. 

Even,  at  that  earl}''  dawn,  you  may. 
Sir,  perceive,  on  looking  back  to  the  his- 
tory of  these  times,  how  an  invidious  and 
ugly  distinction  operated,  even  with  an 
ignorant,  but  naturally  sensible,  feeling 
people ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
thatthe  same  kind  of  unlucky  policy  has 
done  much  mischief  even  to  a  very  late 
period,  in  keeping  alive  jealousies  on  the 
one  side,  and  animosities  on  the  other. 
Yet  it  appears  there  was  soon  establish- 
ed a  governor  (as  deputy  of  the  king),  a 
imrliament,  or  great  council  of  English 


England  ;  and  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  then  was,  came  to  be  adopted, 
but  all  this  as  within  the  pale  merely, for 
the  partial  benefit  of  the  English  settlers ; 
and  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
same  policy  was  pursued,  for  it  appears 
that  a  copy  of  Magna  Charta  was  trans- 
mitted to  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  subjects  within  the  pale  only. — 
This  was  very  discouraging. — From  this 
period  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it 
appears  that  very  little  progress  was 
made  in  extending  the  pale,  or  in  doing 
any  thing  to  civilize  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  Milesian  race— 
on  the  contrary,  even  many  of  the  Eng- 
glish  settlers  came  to  adopt'^the  manners 
of  the  old  Irish,  whilst  the  broils  in  Eng- 
land between  the  parties  of  York  and 
Lancaster  tended  much  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  English  Government  in 
Ireland.  Thus,  that  country  remained 
long  almost  entirely  neglected,  as  to  cul- 
ture and  improvement. — However,  after 
tranquillity  had  been  pretty  well  restored 
at  this  side,  Henry  VII.  extended  his  au- 
thority at  the  other,  and  the  pak  was 
less  circumscribed. — x^fterwards,in  1494, 
the  law,  c2A\gA  Poyning's law, v^2iS  passed, 
binding  Ireland  by  the  statutes  passed  in 
England,  relating  to  the  public  t<;^«/,and 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  parlianients  in 
Ireland,  until  the  causes  for  such,  and 
acts  proposed,  should  be  certified  to,  and 
previously  approved  by,  the  king  and 
council !  This  was  certainly  cause  of 
vexation,  that  asts  passed  in  Fngiand 
should  be  effectual  in  Ireland,  whilst  the 
latter  clause  of  that  act  implied  the 
former  independence  of  the  Irish  .  legis- 
lature. 

Next  came,  in  the  order  of  great  events^ 
the  reformation,  which,  from  the  state  of 
aflairs,  naturally  met  with  very  violent 
opposition  in  Ireland.  The  fact  is,  the 
Irish  people  were  not  ripe  enough  in 
mental  knowledge,  nor  on  sufficient! v" 
good  terms  with  those,  whom  they  ma- 
lignly viewed  as  ivithin  the  pak,  to 
embrace  so  salutary  an  improvement  in 
religious  tenets;  besides,  the  great  asjii- 
duity  of  the  papal  emissaries,  at  that  time, 
prevailed  over  those  ignorant  slaves  to 
priestcraft. — In  short,  all  those  inauspi- 
cious events  concurred  and  operated,  at 
that  critical  period  of  religious  enlarge- 
ment, which  took  place  in  England  a,nd 
other  countries,  to  rivet  the  stray  flock 
in  Ireland  to  the  dictates  of  their  crafty- 
pastors. — The  English  settlers,  however. 


settlers,  and  similar  cow r/^o/^w^^ice  as  in  and  even  some  few  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
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were  prevailed  upon  by  the  authority  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  renounce  the  papal  su- 
premacy. Thus,  from  this  fresh  source 
of  contention,  the  two  parties  came  to 
be  more  widely  divided,  than  even  they 
could  have  been  from  the  mere  distinc- 
tion of  the  pale ;  and  although  Henry 
sent  emissaries  into  districts  without  the 
pale,  with  regulations  for  civilizing  the 
country,  and  to  exercise  the  office  of  the 
old  Brehans,  or  judicial  deputies,  yet 
Tery  Jittle  was  accomplished. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Poyning's 
law  was  further  confirmed,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that 
any  considerable  progress  of  English 
government  and  laws  took  place;  and 
the  power  of  those  was  much  increased, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Earl  Tyrone^s 
(head  of  the  family  of  O'Neale)  rebel- 
lion. This  rebellion,  like  all  the  rest, 
was,  as  you  may  suppose,  fomented  by 
the  pope,  and  was  supported  by  Spain  ; 
and  the  suppression  of  it,  at  that  critical 
era,  was  of  vital  importance.  The  fate 
which  this  rebellion  met  with  in  that 
country,  along^  with  the  stain  it  left  be- 
bind,  should  have  acted  as  a  warning 
with  her  popish  sons,  not  to  have  dared  a 
similar  attempt  against  the  strong  arm  of 
this  protestant  nation. 

Hence  it  will  manifestly  appear,  that, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  civilized 
English,  up  to  the  time  of  James  I*  no- 
thing had,  in  fact,  been  done  to  awaken 
the  understandings,  or  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people,  but  the  very 
reverse,  while  the  machinations  of  po- 
pery sunk  them  deeper  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  The  fact  is,  the  impoli- 
tic plans  of  the  first  English  settlers,  and 
the  mistaken  system  of  government,  tend- 
ed to  debase  and  keep  the  early  inhabit- 
ants in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  idleness. 
That  distinction  of  the  pale  was  highly 
injudicious  and  pernicious,  as  it  drew  a 
complete  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  kingdom,  both,  as 
to  territory  and  political  advantages, 
and  tended  to  keep  up  personal  animosi- 
ty, as  well  as  to  check  a  free  intercourse 
and  exchange  of  ideas  ;  so  that,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  people  of  England  were 
highly  improved  and  enlightened,  and  in 
a  state  to  perceive  and  embrace  the  ra- 
tional doctrines  of  the  reformation,  the 
Irish  were,  from  the  very  opposite,  (then 
being  almost  in  a  state  of  nature)  totally 
unfitted  for  such  a  change.  Hence,  I  say, 
nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than 
the  measures  hitherto  pursued  by  the 


English  government  with  respect  to  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  this,  al- 
though the  Irish  did  uesire  the  benefit 
of  the  extension  of  English  laws  beyond 
thepale"^. — But,  insiead  theieof,  it  ap- 
pears the  mere  Irish  v\ere  held  to  be  c/e- 
ens,  except  five  familieif. — They  conse- 
quently were  out  of  the  protection  of  ihd 
law,  and  you  find  ihat  v.  was  not  a  copi- 
tal  offence  to  kill  iheinij: ;  touhicti  it  may 
be  observed,  the  too  extensive  territories 
granted  to  the  first  adventurers,  with  as 
extensive  privileges,  enabled  them  to  do- 
mineer over  and  oppress  the  poor  Irish* 

*  Vide  Sir  J.  Davis,  p.  1 17. 
t  Ibid  103.  X  Ibid  109. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  First  Volwne  of  this  Register  will 
be  completed  this  day  fortnight,  I  have 
extended  it  beyond  half  a  year,  from  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  in  order  that  the 
second  volume  may  be  concluded  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  and  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  as  the  first  t?o- 
lume. 

Several  subscribers  having  found  fault 
with  me  for  negclectins:  of  late,  to  ana-^ 
lyse  Cobbett's  Register,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  me  to  observe,  that  I  have  con- 
sidered the  public  events  which  have  gi- 
ven rise  to  the  "  Strictures,"  &c.  to  be 
of  far  greater  importance,  than  the  libels 
of  that  notorious  Jacobin.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  seen  by  the  next  Register,  whe- 
ther the  Demagogue  is  forgotten  ! — The 
continuation  of  his  Life  will  be  resumed 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  Catholic  Question. — In  or- 
der to  give  as  much  publicity  as  possible 
to  the  excellent  Letters  of  ALBION  to 
Lord  Grenville,  it  is  my  intention  to 
publish  them  in  this  Register. — A  Second 
Edition  of  that  pamphlet  will,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  delivered  to  the  London  book- 
sellers. 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


most  treacherous  enterprise  and  desperate 
experiments;  to  shed  blood  ;  to  commit 
ouuage;  to  adopt  a  system  of  slander 
more  cruel  than  the  sword;  to  insult  re- 
ligion, morals,  and  manners;  to  spoil,  to 
confiscate  ;  to  beggar,  to  imprison,  to  ex- 
ile; to  see  a  king  without  authority,  no- 
bles without  wealth  or  power,  and  a 
country  withoutarts,  industry,  commerce, 
OR  LIBERTY  !  Is  this  a  state  of  things 
which  you  desire  to  behold?  Is  ilie 
question,  whether  this  man's  conduct  is 
to  be  regarded  in  silence,  or  whether  it 
is  to  meet  with  the  resistance  of  the 
sword  ?  Or,  are  you  to  let  him  deal  as 
he  please-s  with   the   Monarch   and  the 


By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  XIII. 

The  Strictures  that  have  regularly  ap- 
peared in  this  Register,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Session,  un- 
der the  above  title,  are  discontinued  this 
week ;  not  because  the  week  has  been 
barren  of  events,  bat  because  the  only 
two  questions  of  importance  that  have 
occurred,  namely,  the  Liberation  of  Gale 
Jones,  and  the  Westminster  Remonstrance, , 

(knaves  and  fools  call  it  a  petition  !)  are  Constitution  of  the  land,  lest  your  inter-^: 
again  to  become  the  subject  of  Parliamen-jference    should   render  him  outrngeQUs? 

Er-^o  ' — Do  vou recommend  vourdaucjh- 


tary  disquisition.  Jt  is  therefore  the  in 
tention  of  Albion,  to  litigate  those  ques- 
tions, when  they  next  occupy  the  lion- 
oarable  House,  and  at  present  he  only 
solicits  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  be  ex- 
clusively bent  to  his  ImpeachmKNT  OF 
William  Cobbett:  to  a  public  writer 
who  is  labouring  to  conviiice  the  people 
that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  them; 
that  they  may  lawfully  depose  kings  and 
annihilate  parliaments;  that  they  may 
set  up  any  new  fashion  of  government  for 
themselves;  that  their  will  is  the  measure 
of  their  conduct;  that  the  tenure  of  ma- 
gistracy and  representatives  is  not  a 
proper  subject  of  contract,  because  ma- 
gistrates and  representatives  have  duties 
but  no  rights-,  and  that  if  a  contract  de 
facto  ismade  with  them  in  one  njje,  it  only 
binds  those  whu  were  immediately  con- 
cerned in  it,  hut  does  not  pass  to  posie- 
riti/.  Englishmen !  here  is  a  state  of 
things  recommended  by  this  incendiary, 
wtiich  invites  the  people  to  run  into  the 


tors  to  be  passive,  lest  the  ravisher  should 
be  driven  to  force — lest  resistance  should 
increase  his  desires  ?  Should  yon  not 
rather  drive  the  seducer  from' ycur  house, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  infamy  of 
his  intentions  ?  Should  you' not  employ 
all  your  vigilance  and  skill  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  seduction  or  violence?  In  all 
cases  of  violated  virtue,  it  is  the  indifler- 
ence  of  a  feigned,  feeble  resistance,  cfrid 
not  the  assault,  which  produces  the  d'jfn- 
ger.  It  is  said  that  Cobbett  is  too  con- 
temptible a  chai'acter  to  debauch  the  Con- 
stiiutitjn.  it  is  admitted,  that  if  we  e.^ti- 
mate  the  danger  by  the  value  of  the 
writings,  it  would  be  little  worth  ourv 
attention.  Contemptible  indewl,  th^se 
writings  are  iq  every  sense:  but  they  have 
become,  in  sorhe  measure,  the  cause,  ynd 
fhey  are  the  disgnsting  sym|5^toms  of  a' 
frightful  distemper  T  They  show  the 
eviJ  habit  of  the  body  from  whjRnce  they 
come  j  snd,  it  is  in  politics  ss  m  iizkttire. 


is  watcbed,  repressed,  or,  if  possible,  de- 
stroyed. 

But  if,  through  a  supine  securiiy,  to 
which  ministeriai  mea  in  a!l  times  are 
paiticubrly  liable,  tliey  neglect  the  ad. 
monition  uf  their  disinterested  friendsj  o?^ 
the  next  derangement  of  societjf^  the 
Jierves  of  their  strength  %vill  beciit.  Their 
authority,  instead  of  being-  the  means  of 
their  security,  will  becosHe  the  very 
causes  of  their  ruin.  Instead  of  bestow- 
ing influence,  they  wilJ  excite  rapacity. 
They    will    bk  looked  to   as  a 

PREY  ! 

Such  will  be  thQ  impotent  condition, 
not  of  the  Ministers  only,  but  of  every 
man  possessing  office  or  estate,  without 
the  prosecution  of  Cobbett  forms  the  "ca- 
tastrophe  of  the  present  piece.  This 
catastrophe  must  be  exhibited  m  a  Court 
of  Justice,  or  else  the  great  spectacle/ 
now  in  rehearsal  by  the  conspirators,  of 
ambition  and  resentment,  will  be  open 
gratis  to  the  populace,  and  then  usurpa' 
tion  will  look  on  resistance  with  arro- 
gance and  disdain.  It  is  again  said,  that 
this  man  speaks  the  language  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  has  acted  in  con- 
currence with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
What  people?  Are  we  to  understand  the 
people  to  be  the  disbanded  race  of  Irish 
deserters  and  Scotch  and  English  vaga- 
bonds who  assembled  on  Tuesday  at  Pa- 
lace-yard ?  If  this  be  the  people,  they  re- 
semble the  wild  beasts  of  the  vvoods,and  the 
mind  owes  them  as  little  submission.  No, 
Englishmen  !  he  does  not  speak  with  the 
voice  of  the  people,  but  with  that  of  re- 
bels who  attempt,  by  outrage  and  violence, 
to  deprhe  the  people  o£  the  advantages 
of  the  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  order  of 
civil  life,  by  the  introduction  of  savage 
rights,  and  wild  insubordination.  Your 
attention  is  now  invited  to  the  following 
letter, 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 
DIRECT  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  TREASON. 

To  THE  Right.  Hon.  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

flis  Majesty*  s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, 

Sir, — I  have  observed  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt,  the  variety  of  arts 
made  use  of  by  the  Opposition  prints,  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  favourite.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.— It  shall  be  my  part  to 


T0¥5]-     ^mm£.k\.^Ifn^m.^Letterio  [i02G 

ONE  PUTRID  cadavar4can  PEO?A-[detect  them  as  fast  as  they  come  in  mv 
G ATE  A  UNIVERSAL  CONTAGION !  It  way,  though  ojost  of  them  are  so  shallow, 
can  circulate  an  operative  poison,  aiK^  that  they  should  not  be  presumed  capa- 
contaminate  the  public  health,  without  it! ble  of  imposing  on  the  public.  Thtir 
i«v.vn^rh*^   r^nr^cc^  ^.   ic^^.ii.1^  A^    ^^g^g  ^,.^  ^^  odious,  and  their  cabal  SO 

aiercenary,  that  it  would  require  ten  times 
more  abilities,  than  the  present  genera- 
tion of  modern  Whigs  possess,  even  to 
colour  them  over.     Then  their  intemper- 
ance is  so  great,  and  their  folly  so  ungo- 
vernable, that  half  their  writers  expose 
the  very  secret  it  should   be  their  busi- 
ness  to    conceal    in    eternal    darkness. 
Would  atiy  man  in  his  senses  believe, 
that  there  could  be  foiuid  so  silly  a  tool 
of  faction,  as  the  Statesmati  or  the  Exa- 
miner, who  address  a   whole  city,  just 
before  a  meeting,  recommending  to  iheni 
to  oppose  the  decrees  of  Parliament,  and 
to  support  a  representative  who  trampled 
upon  the  privileges  of  his  order,  and  who 
employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  il- 
lumine the  torch  of  civil  war,   and  then 
to  extinguish  tiie  flames  with  the  blood 
of  his  constituents,  and  of  those  possessed 
of  the  ciTil  and  military  power!    Yet 
this  has  been  the  case: — But,  Sir,  these 
atrocious  councils  are  so  palpable,  and 
their  intention  is  so  visible,  that  they  are 
treated  with  abhorrence  and  indignation  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  such  writers  I 
intend,  at  present,  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion.    No,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  such  : — What 
I  confess  i<?  uppermost  with  nv.^ ;  what  I 
propose  to  bend  the  \v[iole  force  of  your 
mind  upon,  is  the  reduction  of  that  cor- 
rupt  incendiary,   William   Cobbett  ;    a 
writer,  who  is  the  perennial  spring  of  ail 
licentiousness,  and  of  all  disorder  ;  a  man 
who  loads  us  with  more  than  ignominious 
disgrace  ;  a  literary  tyrant,  who  palsies 
the  vigour  of  our  arms,  perverts  the  wis- 
dom of  our  councils,  and   banishes  the 
shadow  of  authority  and  credit  from  the 
most  venerable  parts  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State. 

Had  this  character  remained  atf  insu- 
lated individual,  like  the  conductors  of 
other  inflammatory  gazettes,  I  should 
think  it  shameful  to  drag  a  person  so 
con*:emptible  into  your  notice  ;  but,  as 
he  is  now  the  acknovrledged  instrument 
of  a  faction,  it  behoves  me  to  expose  him, 
and  it  becomes  your  first  duty.  Sir,  to 
bring  him  to  trial  on  the  indictment  I 
shall  make  out.  The  time  is  at  length 
arrived  ; — the  members  of  the  faction 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  mischief  they  mean  to  produce. 
They  declare  it  openly  and  decisively.. 
Their  intentions  are  not  left  equivocal.. 
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The  Register  of  Cobbett  puts  them  cat 
of  all  dispute,  and  promotes  the  circula- 
tion of  the  most  atrocious  and   treasona- 
ble libels,  against  all  the  hitherto  cherish- 
ed objects  of  the  love  and  veneration  of 
the   British    people.     You   may  here  ob- 
serve. Sir,  that  it  is  not  your  pi*ovince  to 
take    cognizance   of   such    proceedings. 
What  !  Sir,  is  it  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  to  watch  over  trea- 
sonable practices  ?  Is  it  alien  to  your  of- 
fice, w^hen  such  practices  increase,  andj 
when  the  audacity   of   the   conspirators 
grows  with  their  impunity,   to  reprobate 
and  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  the 
enemies  of  the  Constitution,   which  you 
are   expressly   chosen    to    guard?     Is    it 
wrong  in  you,  in  any  sense,  to  secure  the 
people  of  England  from  the  injuries  tliey 
must    suffer,    if   such    a  wicked   faction 
should  become  possessed  in  this   country 
of  the  same  power  which  inundated,  with 
blood     and    calamity,  the  neighbouring 
kingdom    of   France?  Is    it   contrary  to 
the  humanity  of  a  man,  or  to  any  of  the 
upright  principles  of  a  minister,  to  pro- 
secute libellous  writers,  and  to  bring  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  upon  publications 
which  no  honest  subject  can  deliberately 
approve  ? — Why,  Sir,  on  consulting  the 
instrument  from  whence  you  derive  your 
authority,  I  find  it  is  your  direct  and  dis- 
tinct office,  on  suspicion  of  treason,   to 
direct  a  suit,  that  is,  to  arrest  the  presum- 
ed traitor,  or  libeller,  and  then  to  instruct 
the  Attorney  General  to  proceed.     You 
are   the  only  officer  under  the  crown 
who   can,  with   propriety,  arrest  in  the 
fust  instance,   and  prosecute  after  such 
arrest.     The  Attorney  General  must  be 
moved  by  you,  and  the   common  magis- 
trate is  not  accustomed  to  commit  a  cri- 
minal, till  an  affidavit  is  made  before  him, 
on  which  his  mittimus  is:  to  rest.     Hence 
it  follows.  Sir,  that,  although  it  is  the  du- 
ty of  every  subject,  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, to  complain  to  a  magistrate,  and  to 
make  affidavit,   &c.  as  the   ca^e  may  be, 
still  it  is  your  distinct  province  to  watch 
over  traitors,  and   to  have  them  pointed 
out,  by  you,    to   the   Attorney  General, 
wherever    and   under   whatsoever    garb 
they  may  appear. 

Convinced  that  this  is  an  imperious 
duty  imposed  upon  you  by  the  laws  of 
your  department  and  by  the  instructions 
of  the  King,  I  must  confess.  Sir,  my  asto- 
nishment, that  the  Political  Register  of 
William  Cobbett  has  escaped  your  atten 
iion,  and  particularly.«it  a  time  when  it 


against  Papers  much  less  guilty  of  trea- 
sonable crime.  Is  it.  Sir,  that  you  have 
not  read  the  Register  of  this  impostor,  or 
is  it  because  he  is  elevated  by  prosperity, 
and  supported  by  a  faction  who  partici- 
pate jn  his  flagitiousness  and  sin?  This 
Sir,  is  a  dangerous  supposition!  It  is 
alarming  to  think,  that  as  the  wicked  arts 
of  this  writer  increase  in  number,  varie- 
ty, and  atrocity,  your  desire  of  punish- 
ing them  should  become  more  faint,  and 
your  lenity  towards  him  grow  stronger 
and  stronger.  Gracious  God !  is  your 
idea  of  justice  fairly  conquered  and 
jverpovvered,  because  guilt  is  grown  gi- 
gantic ?  This,  Sir,  is  not  the  point  of  view 
in  which  you  should  regard  this  man. 
The  crimes  you  have  punished  in  others 
were  really  below  your  notice.  The  cri- 
minals were  obscure  and  feeble.  Where- 
as this  culprit  has  invested  himself  with 
the  robes  of  riches  and  of  faction,  and  is 
alone  worthy  to  be  made  a  victim  to  the 
authority  of  your  jurisdiction. 

A  disposition  to  assort  political  crimi- 
nals, to  discriminate  the  degree:-  of  guilt, 
to  separate  accomplices  from  principals, 
leaders  from  followers,  seducers  from  the 
seduced  ;  and  then,  by  pursuing  the  same 
principles   in   the  same  detail,   to  class 
punishments,  and  to  fit  them  to  the  nature 
and  kind  of  the  delinquency,  should  be 
the  primary  sentiment  of  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  the    Home   Department  of  the 
Government.     If  you.  Sir,  were  to  adopt 
that  disposition,  or  attempt  this  practice, 
you  would   soon  see  that  the  task  was 
neither  difficult,  nor  the  execution  cruel, 
and    you  would  soon  perceive  that,  by 
reducing  to  ruin  the  principal  conspira- 
tors and  neglecting  their  inferior  agents, 
you  would  restore  peace  and  justice  to 
this  much-injured  land.     And,  as  the  pre- 
sent  principal   is  William  Cobbett,  you 
must  see  the   propriety  of  makij^g  liini 
the  example,  which  is,   at  this  moment, 
of    such    universal  utility   and  demand. 
Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  remark,  that  no- 
thing, in  particular,  in  Cobbett's  Regis^ 
ter  has  struck  your  senses  with  the  force 
of  treasonable  matter,  although  you  ad- 
mit the  malice  and  evil  of  its  general 
tendency.     To   this   I  will   only  reply, 
that  from  his  publications  of  the  last  six 
months,  I  have,   without  any  difficulty, 
and  without  forcing  constriictii'e  deduc- 
tions, formed  the  following  counts,  which 
I  earnestly  recommend  as  the  basis  of  a 
regular  and  legal    indictment :    merely 
observing,  that  if  this  indictment,  or  one 


is  known,  that  you  directed  prosecutions     unded  oii  similar  charges,  be  not  pre^ 
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ferred  against  Cobbett,  there  can  be  no i mark  his  apostrophe  and   attend  to  his 
peace   or  justice    in   this   country,    and  mode    of    printing,  which   I    imitate. — 


every  writer  must  be  considered  at  full 
liberty  to  write  down  the  Government, 
and  act  with  all  that  arrogance  which 
must  naturally  arise  from  a  state  of  licen- 
tious and  unbridled  security. 

Heads  for  Cobbett's  Indictment. 


\.  Blasphemy 

2.  Premunire,  of  which  he  is  guilty 

3.  Misprision  of  treason 

4.  Contempt  against  the  King's  pa- 

lace and  courts 

5.  Contempts  against  his  preroga- 

tive 

6.  Contempts  against  his  person 

7.  Charging  the  Government  with 

oppression 

8  Enco-uraging  insurrection  by  ex- 
citing the  people  to  think  mean- 
ly of  the  Administration 

9,  Endeavouring  to  frighten  the 
King  into  a  change  of  men  and 
tneasuits 

10.  Spreading   false    rumours   con- 

cerning the  foreign  troops  in- 
troduced by  the  King 

1 1 .  Charging  the  King  with  tyranny 

12.  Speaking  contemptuously  of  his 

Majesty 

13.  Encouraging  conspirators 

14.  Encouraging  libellers 

Total  crimes 


That  is,  the  indicti^nt"  contains 
fourteen  counts,  which'  embrace*  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four  repeated  sins, 
•nd  every  species  of  crime,  except  petit 
iaiceny,  forgery,  murder,  and  keeping  a 
house  of  ill-fame  ! !  ! 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  reduced  the  doctrines 
of  this  wide-spreading  libeller  into  a  nar- 
row and  visible  focus,  it  may  be  object- 
ed that  the  crimes  of  which  he  stands  ac- 
cused are  constructive  crimes.  Whoever 
flings  this  objection  in  the  path  of  justice, 
is  ignorant  of  the  man's  mode  of  writing, 
und  of  the  laws.  For  instance,  in  the 
C35  column  of  his  Begister,  the  page  de- 
nominated **  Jubilee,'*  he  quotes — 
*'  The  CoNDE  DE  Chincon,  son  of  the 
infant  Don  Louis,  brother  of  the  Princess 
gf  the  Peace,  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  Seville,  is  destitute  of  every  talent, 
surrounded  by  the  basest  of  tnankind, 
and  in  every  way  calculated  to  entail  ri- 
dicule and  failure  upon  any  government 
committed  to  his  charge."      Now,  Sir, 


"   Well" — continues    Cobbett,    "  Well, 
"  and  what  of  that? — What  of  all  that  I 
"  should  be  glad  to  know  ? — What  if  he 
"  be  a  notorious  fool,  a  notorious  bigot, 
"  notoriously  inefficient;  what  if  he   be 
"  destitute  of  every  talent;  what  if  he  be 
'*  surrounded  by  the  basest  of  mankind ', 
"  what  if  he  would  seem  to   have  been 
"  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  e«- 
/'  tailing  ridicule  upon  any  government 
["  committed  to  his  care:  what  reason  is 
"  there  in  all  that  against  his  being  Ke- 
"  gent,  aye,  or  King,  if  need  be  ?  I  leave 
"  this  question   to  be  answered  by  the 
"  Pastry-cook  Alderman,  by  the  place- 
"  hunting  Dixons,  or  by  any  of  the  crew 
''  of  holy-altar  and  life-and^fortune,  and 
"  last- shilling,    and     last'drop-ofblood* 
"  men,  who  are  now  infecting  the  coun^ 
''  try  with  their  harangues.'* 

When  I  first  read  this  passage,  I  am 
bold  to  avow,  that  I  looked  upon  the 
writer*s  arrest,  by  you.  Sir,  as  certain ; 
for  this  reason,  that,  doubtful  of  my  own 
judgment  having  formed  an  opinion  ioo 
strong,  I  demanded  the  interpretation  of 
some  dozens  of  judicious  persons,   and 
found  my  opinion  justified  by  their  rapid 
determination,  that   '  Cobbett  certainly 
meant   to   strike,  through   the   heart  of 
another,  at  a  chief  magistrate,  whom  it 
182| ought  to  be  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
— ^  every   British  subject  to    applaud    and 
794] support.'     But  notwithstanding  this,  you 
again  exclaim,  that  it  can  only  be  consi- 
dered constructive  treason.     Without  be- 
lieving that  it  is  any  thing  more  or  lesi 
than  direct,  I  will  admit  that  it  is  con* 
structive.     And  what  of  that,  Sir?  Is  it 
therefore  to  go  unpunished  ?  Is  it  to  have 
a  milderconstruction  stamped  upon  it  than 
libel?  Do  we  not  denominate  every  thing 
that  is  written  or  exposed  by  signs,  to 
the  defamation  either  of  the  government, 
the  magistracy,  or  private   individuals, 
that  species  of  libel  which  the  laws  hav^ 
ever  been  anxious  to  prohibit  and  punish? 
Cobbett  is  well  aware  that  he  has  no  oc- 
casion to  speak  in  direct  terms.    Treason, 
as  well   as  Ijbeb,  can  be  conveyed  by 
signs,  tokens,  and  constructive  analogies.. 
But  he  also  should  be  made  to  know,  that 
he  is  as  liable  to  punishment  vi  hen  he  vi- 
lifies his  Sovereign  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  figures,  a>  if  he  de- 
claimed in  public  against  him  after  the 
manner  of  the  less  cautious  Despard. — 
For  it  ha^  been  proved,  that  painting  a 
gallows  oa  a  man's  door,  or  other  figures* 
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*'  IS,  in  its  doings  as  well  as  in  its  origin, 
'*  it  has,  nevertheless,  served  for  a  good 
''  while,  to  IMPOSE  UPON  THE  PEO- 
"  PLE/' 

I  dare  not  quote  such  libel  farther.  I 
ask  in  brief,  I  demand  of  every  honour- 
able man,  whom  Cobbett  designates  under 
the  terms  of  NAPOLEON  and  CORPS 
LEGISLATIF  of  the  people  ?  Through- 
out  all  England  I  will  defy  any  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  question  to  be  heard  ! 
Then  whv.  Sir,  has  he  not  been  brousjht 
to  punishment?  Is  he  a  criminal  too 
gigantic  to  be  reduced  to  the  yoke  of  the 
laws?  No;  but  hjs  treason  is  ONLY 
constructive,  and  has  not  force  enough  to 
support  a  legal  cause  !  What  an  error. 
Sir,  is  thi^,  or  how  diffeient  do  we-act 
from  former  times?  The  evidence  for 
treason  and  for  libel,  I  again  assert,  to  be 
the  same.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  this 
with  a  few  cases. — In  1768  the  Author  of 
the  following  placard  was  fined  and  other- 
wise punished. 

"There  was  lately  observed  through 
"  one  of  the  best  telescopes,  a  remark- 
*'  able  large  luminous  body,  at  an  alti- 
"  tude  of  45  degrees,  bending  its  course 
*'  towards  the  constellation  Bootes,  near 
"  the  North  Pole,  This  has  occasioned 
*'  Tarious  speculations  among  the- 


or  emblems  of  disgrace,  is  as  conclusite 
evidence  of  slander  as  if  the  man  was 
called  a  murderer  or  a  thief. 

Therefore,  Sir,  when  Cobbett,  on  Sa- 
turday March  the  olst,  published  an  es- 
say in  his  Register,  entitled  "  What  is 
Despotism?"  and  when,  in  that  essay 
every  man  in  England  acknowledges 
that  "  Napoleon"  is  intended  by  Cob- 
bett for  George  the  Third,  and  the 
Corps  Legislatif  is  substituted  by 
him  for  the  Parliament  of  these  king- 
doms, it  was  your  bounden  duty  to  have 
him  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  on  a 
c'iarge  of  high  treason  against  your  sove- 
reign master,  jind  of  iibel  against  the 
Constitution  you  are  delegated  to  protect! 
After  a  laboured  definition  of  an  arbitrary, 
despotic,  absolute  monarch,  who  confines 
subjects  whom  it  is  NOT  CONVENIENT 
fitherTO  ERINU  TO  TRIAL,  or  TO 
SET  AT  LIBERTY,  Cobbett  remarks, 
"  such  is  the  horrible  nature  of  BUONA- 
PARTE'S tyranny,  and  the  debased  state 
of  this  people,"  And  he  therefore  calls 
upon  Englishmen  (mark  this)  "  to  de 
fend  their  country  against  HIM."  And 
invokes  tiiem  "  to  sacrifice  their  last  shil- 
ling, the  last  quid  of  tobacco,  the  last 
pinch  of  snuff,  the  last  dishclout,  and  the 
last  shirt,  lather  than  submit,  or  run  the 
risk  of  suhinittiug  to  such  A  VILLAIN- 
OUS DESPOTISM."  He  next  attributes 
this  degrading  this  revMting  state  of  the 
Monarch,  to  the  folly  of  the  people, 
who  suffer  him  to  be  surrounded  by  Ma- 
melukes, Polanders,  and  other  foreign 
troops,  and  he  then  proceeds  thus.  ''  One 
''  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  FRENCH,'' 
(is  there  a  man  in  England  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  this  passage),  •*  however,  is,  their  ha- 
"  ving  for  so  long  a  time,  not  only  suffer- 
*'  ed  to  exist,  but  given  their  countenance 
"  to  the  existence  of  that  THING  called 
"the  CORPS  LEGISLATIF;  that  5^am 
"  of  a  representation  of  the  people,  form- 
*'  ed  by  sham  elections ;  that  set  of  sham 
**  legislators,  whose  proceedings  consist 
*'  of  sham  motions,  sham  debates,  and  sham 
"  votings,  and  whose  sham  laws  are  in 
*'  reality  made  by  NAPOLEON'S  (mark 
''  well)  Ministers  and  Orators,  before  they 
"  are  introduced  into  that  SHAM  AS- 
*'  SEMBLY,  which,  for  the  far  greater 
"  part,  manifestly  consists  of  a  SET  OF 
*'  VENAL  KNAVES,  OR  OF  FOOLS, 
"  WHO,  TO  MAKE  THEM  KNAVES, 
''  want  NOTHING  BUT  THE  NECES- 
"•SARYWIT.Despicableasihisassembly 


'  who  have  ever  been  jealous  of  the  in- 
'^  fluence  of  that  northern  constellation 
"  which  some  have  imagined  has  caused 
'*  a  great  variation  in  the  compass,  while 
''  others  conjecture,  that  the  rays  of 
''  liberty  will  be  dispelled  by  its  gloomy 
"  and  malignant  aspect ;  an  asp.ect  u  hicli 
'*  threatens  the  fcee-born  subjects  of  this 
''  isle  with  baleful  influence,  and  which 
"  should  be  opposed  by  all  the  power  of 
''  the  land." 

And  about  thirty  years  ago,  Philip 
Thickness,  Eoq.  a  gentleman  of  much 
cekbrity  in  the  literary  world,  in  order 
to  manifest  his  contempt  of  the  military 
abilities  of  Lord  ******,  then  coionel  of 
a  regiment  of  militia,  sent  him  a  wooden 
gun  :  for  this  mark  of  commendation,  Mr, 
Thickness  was  prosecuted,  by  indictment, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Another  prosecution,  which  happened 
within  a  very  few  years,  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance  of  a  gentleman  of  rank,  in 
F.ssex,  having  drawn  a  pillory,  and  wrote 
under  the  collar,  or  yoke,  of  that  instru- 
ment. Button  Hole.  The  high  sberiil* 
f)f  the  county,  at  that  time,  was  Zachari- 
ah   Button,  who  identifying  the  sar? 
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casm  in  his  own  person,  prosecirted  the 
factious  artist  for  a  libel,  which  termina- 
ted in  a  conviction. 

And  in  the  State  Trials,  vol.  iii.  50,  it 
is  seen  that  a  man,  for  reflecting,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  on  ihit  justice  of  ike  nation, 
had  judgment  of  pillory  and  fine.  Dr. 
Baslick,  also  convicted  of  a  constructive 
libel  ag&inst  the  state,  was  fined  10001. 
And  Messieurs  Burton  and  Paynne 
were  convicted  of  similar  offences,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  !  But 
wtiat  occasion  can  there  be  to  multiply 
precedents,  when  Cobbett  himself  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  point.  He  was 
convicted  of  a  libel,  in  America,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  5000  dollars,  and  the 
libel  vvas  merely  constructive.  It  was 
a  sanasm  which  represented  an  eminenl 
physician  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  name 
of  Ritsh,  under  the  figure  of  c  little  far- 
ting Rush  Light !  ! 

Should  there  be  men  of  such  infamous 
hypocrisy  as  to  deny  the  residence  of 
constructive  Treason  in  Cobbett's  Regis- 
ter, still  1  am  bold  to  insist,  that  no  man 
can  be  found  so  hardened  in  crime  as  to 
deny,  that  the  evidence  of  constructive 
libel  against  the  legislature  ot  this  coun- 
try, existing  in  the  Essay  on  Despotism 
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for  every  thing  assimilated  to  liberality, 
decency,  or  even   modesty,    and   which 
renders  the  possessor  a  fit  instrument  for 
promoting  the  designs  of  the  Banditti  of 
revolutionary     miscreants,    who    assume 
the  character  cf  i^atriots,  the   friends  of 
freedom,  and  the  conservators  of  the  li» 
berties  of  Englishmen,  for  the  malignant 
purpose  of  vaulting  into  yjower,  and  of 
setting    their    obscene    yoke    upon    the 
prostrate  bodies  of  their  conquered  coun- 
trymen. 

1  call  upon  you,  now.  Sir,  to  take  this 
information,  ex  officio,  and  to  have  it 
acted  upon  with  vigour.  It  is  true  that 
this  mode  of  prosecution  wears  the  ap* 
pearance,  with  the  ignorant,  of  being 
tyrannic,  because  it  can  be  commenced 
at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  yourself 
as  c/iief  crown  officer  ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
inform  people,  subject  to  such  delusion, 
that  it  is  your  distinct  duty,  as  no  infor- 
mation can  be  filed  by  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, &c.  ex  officio,  without  you  advance 
the  evidence  aiid  the  criminaLs,  which  he 
places  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen. 

Be  not  deceived.  Sir,  by  a  show  of 
moderation,  in  Cobbett's  Register,  since 
-the  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. — 
The    great   outline    of  his  character   is. 


and  on  the  Jubilee  Parliament,  is  not|Consummatecraft,simulation,  and  artifice. 
much  stronger  than  in  the  cases  of  the  And,  be  well  at^sured.  Sir,  that  after  he 
wooden  gun,  the  button  hole,  and  the  shall  have  succeeded  in  disuniting  you 
rush   light?     Nor  does  the  man  himself  and    your  colleagues,  he  will    langli   at 


attempt  to  disguise  his  sarcasm;  he  open- 
ly deciales  (page  486)  "  One  can  hardly 
5'  believe  one's  senses,  when  one  >ees 
"  a  people,  formerly  renowned  for  their 
*'  spirit,  quietly,  and  even  silently,  sub- 
"mit  to  suck  a  Government.  But  the 
''greatest  evil  of  all  is,  in  mv  opinion, 
*'  the  power  exercised  by  NAPOLEON, 
"  or  by  some  other  part  of  the  Govern" 
"  ment,  of  sending  men  to  prison,  and 
"  keeping  them  there  for  an  indefinite 
**term  without  any  trial.''— I  merely 
quote  this,  Sir,  to  show  that  it  is  perfectly 
yjjain  of  what  he  speaks  and  to  whom  he 
alludes,  and  that  the  constructive  manner 
he  employs  for  tlie  propagation  of  treason 
or  the  stigma  of  libel,  is  more  dangerous 
than  direct  accusation,  in  as  much  as  it 
appeals  to  the  heart  without  revolting 
the  mind. 

It  would  swell  this  paper  beyond  its 
limited  magnitude  were  I  to  give  ALL 
the  passages  from  which  I  have  drawn 
the  heads  for  the  indictrpent.  I  have 
quoted  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  true  com- 
plexion of  Cobbett's  heart ; — a  heart 
whiph   manifests  a  sovereign  contempt 


your  injustice  in  not  punishing  him,  and 
reproach  you  for  a  want  of  courage,  or 
for  a  possession  of  cowardice! 

.  in  defence  of  this  constitution.  Sir, 
and  in  defence  of  your  country,  let  no 
consideration  damp  your  ardour,  or  relax 
your  exertions.  Let  every  subordinate 
concern  of  timidity  or  popular  opinion 
yield  to  this  one  great  national  object. 
Be  mindful  only  that  the  Government 
is  in  danger  from  the  machinations  of 
Cobbett,  and  that  it  is  your  particular 
duty  to  come  forward  in  its  defence ;  a 
duty.  Sir,  which  the  voice  of  honour, 
the  voice  of  gratitude,  and  the  voice  of 
interest  calls  upon  you  to  discharge. 

Begging  your  serious  attention  to  this 
Paper,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with 
every  consideration  of  respect.  Sir,  your 
verv  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
April  25,  1810.  Albion. 
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THE  BANDITTr$  LAST  SHIFT! 

. Reltellion  ! 


Curse  the  vile  eunovating  baud  tUat  lempts  it ; 
Rcmeuifhcr  him,  the  Tillain,  riglileons heaven, 
111  thy  great  dcvy  of  vengeaiice.  Blast  the  traitor, 
Whose   damrfd   ambiticNn  would   icnew    Shose 

horrors. 
And  set  once  more  that  scetie  srf"  blood  befdrs 

B&^  Otway, 


friiitds  of  the  insane  baronet,  may  be 

pretty  well  wndersJood,  \)y  that  paling 
timjiliity^     thrtt     cx>]d-blooded     caution, 
which  aftt  y  m  yain  exciting  the  roob  to 
re^stmive,  now   jestraiBs  all  its  exertion 
to  thepres^rratioD  of  their  Dwn  carcases; 
land  th&y  <3are  iK>  longer  to  hM  ont  ihe 
direct  language  of  treason,  lest  the  avra 
of  the  law,  -v^hich  has  stoimed  tht'ir  diir- 
At  length  it  appears  from  the  accounts  rng   Polyphemus^  shoBhJ  also  crash  the 
.in  the  seditious  journals,  as  well  as  fron:)  yermin  that  stick  about  hka ;  or,  in  other 
the  perfect  ti-anquility  of  the  metropolis,  vrords,  they  seem  to  have  had  time  io  le- 


that  the  friends  of  anarchy  aiu5  revolation 
have  exhausted  all  iheir  schemes,,  and  are 
now  without  a  resource. 

They  are  chop-fallen  m  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  ;  and,  ?naugre  then  varions 
schenntes,  ''  poor  old  England,  that  doats 
*'  on  the  imperfections  of  her  Constita- 
"  tion/'  still  exists,  with  all  her  proud 
pre-eminence  of  freedom.  Not  even  the 
incarceration  of  their  >doI,for  whose  pro- 
tection, in  defiance  of  the  established 
laws,  it  was  expected  that  whole  myriads 
of  vagabonds  would  have  ofi'ered  up  their 
lives — not  the  seditious  and  nonsensical 
rant  of  the  whole  political  banditti,  in 
Palace-Yard,  to  inflame  the  mob  to  riot 
and  bloodshed,  can  produce  the  least  ef- 
fect; and  hence  the  discomfited  leaders 


fleet,  that  while  there  is  a  Tower  for  their 
leader,  there  is  a  Hasfiie,  I  think  ihev' 
call  it,  for  themselves!  Oh!  yon  despi- 
cable, mean-spirited,  seliish,  cowardly 
wretches;  to  persuade  and  stimulate  a 
hot-brained  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  to 
enlist  himselfunder  your  sanguinary  ban- 
ners ;.  to  mdke  him  the  sole  cause  of  riot 
and  murder;  to  see  him  afterwards  deba- 
sed by  consignment  to  the  dungeons  of 
state  ciiminals;  and  then,  in  the  true 
style  and  manner  of  Jerry  Sneak,  not, 
as  the  poet  says,  to 

"  Wonder  bow  the  ileril  he  g&l  there," 
but,  simply  to  consider,  how  iht  devil  he 
will  get  out ! 

ISow,  ''  before  i  proceed,"  as  Cobbett 
so  often  savs,  I  mn?l  observe  that  I  have 


seek  consolation  in  **  a  c^nmAV  3«d  flat- 'lately  bee»  tcoTidering  a  good  deal  on 
ter  each  other  at  a  public  dinner,  on  the  [this  part  of  the  business  myseli)^  and  shall, 
iate  display  of  their  patriotic  virtues  and 'perhaps,  say  much  about  it;  bat  at  pre- 
intentioiis.     In  the  mean  time  the  Baro-  'sent,  1  must  keep  to  the  wondering  ^f 


jiet,  whose  political  insanity  must  be  a 
subject  of  universal  lamentation,  is  left 
to  reflect  at  his  ease,  on  the  past  acd  fu- 
ture consequences  of  his  infatuation, 
while  tiiose  who  have  instigated  him  to 
outrage  the  Constitution,  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  power  of  restoring  him 
to  liberty  remains  imth  Ministers  f  Nay, 
is  it  not  even  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  gang  to  know  whether  ministers  will 
restore  him,  as  to  find  out  how  they  will 


do  so  I     Really,  this  Jacobinical  callous- 


ness is  wonderful  !  Sir  Francis's  present 
friends  must  be  a  precious  set  I — But  1 
believe  that  to  be  a  very  true  axiom, 
which  teaches  us,  that  when  a  man  dis- 
gusts his  old  and  tried  friends,  so  that 
they  feel  th^ir  characters  compromised 
by  any  farther  association  with  him,  he 
takes  up  w*m:>  -iiff  raff  ^n^  outcasts,  who 
soon  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  degi-a- 
dation  and  infamy  !  *'  The  general 
"  stamp  of  those  men  who  stand  forward 
"  to  guide  the  popular  feeling  in  West- 
*'  minster*',  (vide  Cobbett's  last  paper, 
col.  5S8},  and  whom  the  demagogue  la- 
bours hard   to   indicate  as  the  present 


the  Jacobin  csew. 

This  subject  of  calm  considerati^m 
that  has  been  started  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
expression  merely  of  an  individuab  in  the 
shape  of  a  Newspaper  Editor ;  but  I  need 
only  to  tell  the  reader  wtjere  and  when  I 
met  with  it,  and  he  will  see,  that  it  dis- 
plays the  extent  ^^  friendship  which  the 
whole  gang  of  Sir  Francis's  nett^  hl^m]^ 
profess  towards  him !  The  fact  i>, 
that  the  cause  of  Jacobinism  seemed  to 
ofter  sufficient  encoaragement  for  ano- 
ther literary  labourer;  and  in  comme- 
moratioK,  as  it  were,  of  the  late  memora- 
ble attempt  at  insun*:ction,  a  new  sedi- 
tious Paper — adaihj  evening  Paper — has 
^been  started,  to  supply  the  pot-houses  of 
Westminster  %vith  the  regular  efFerves- 
cence  of  democracy.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Alfred,  of  Westminster  Gazette;** 
and  that  the  mob  may  know  what  sort  of 
stuff  it  will  contain,  much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  inform  them,  that  it  is  conduct-, 
ed  by  the  Jacobin  who  used  to  furnish 
the  daily  quantum  of  sedition  for  *'  The 
Statesman  /"  Well,  in  ihin  new  vehicle 
of  mental  corraption,  the  accouats  of  the 
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Palace-j-ard  assemblage,  and  the  Livery- 
dinner,  ave  made  legible,  and  amply  de- 
tailed ;  in  short,  the  siighiest  perusal  ot 
anyof'the  articles  in  that  paper  wiii  con- 
vince t!ie  reader  thai,  the  whole  of  those 
lufuriate  democrats,  whom  I  have  desig- 
nated i>y  itie  appellation  of /;«/K/i///,  are 
conceMi.td  in  the  laudable  undenaking. 
Beyond  the  mere  reports  or  the  public 
meeting?  alluded  to,  nothing  remarkable 
has  appeared  in  liie  Gazette  of  the  Mob  ; 
excej>t  that  depression  of  spirit,  which., 
from  I  his  thing  of  yesterday,  up  to  Cob- 
bett's  treasonable  Register  itself,  is  now 
so  evident.  Sir  Francis,  as  Ivsaid,  is  now 
left  to  his  fate,  and,  while  the  rest  of  the 
writers  £ne  merely  quoting  heavy  lau 
precedents,  to  sh-^uv  tl.at  the  govei  nmenl 
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izing  philosophers,  those  "  guides  of  the 
popular  feeling  m  Westniin5ter,^V  Js 
doubtlessly  adopted,  to  prove  to  the  im- 
prisoned leader  that  his  new  friends  are 
ready  to  keep  him  in  countenance,  for  in 
his  last  adelress  to  the  people,  he  say^.  he 
S7niles  ai  any  piivarii u  to  which  he  may 
be  personally  subjecred  ! 

On  ob.serving  the  wonderful  coolness 
witli  which  the  democrats  atlect  to  talk 
of  the  late  momentary  disturbance,  ojie 
would  really  think  that  all  the  seditious 
scribi^lers  had  been  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy,  and  that  all 
the  inOammatory  pv tides  of  their  con- 
stitution had  been  withdrawn  from  their 
bodies  !  Mr.  John  Gale  Jones/in  a  letter 
vvhicl.  iie  has  published   to  the   Speaker, 


'have  no  iiL'-lit  to  display  the  vigour  which  stoically  sa>s   as   much    as   tnat  iie   has 


'has  just  saved  the  metropoli;:  from  scenes 
of  oi'tiage,  theDetnagogue  is  Oidy  cavil- 
ling about  the  conduc.of  the  Speaker  and 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms.  The  Alfred, 
\vhich  may  now  be  c«>nsidered  as  the  or- 
gan of  the  desjoerate  faction,  speaks  thus 
tamely  of  Sir  Francis,  on  Monday  even- 
ing last  : — '*  Our  men  of  rigour  (i.e. 
^Miuistcis),  haye  contrived,  by  the  ex- 
""  ci  tion  of  that  quality,  of  which  they 
"  aflect  almost  a  monopoly,  to  excite  the 
"  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  people  of 
"  England.  Their  vigour  has  lodged  Sir 
"  Francis  Burdett  in  the  Tower,  from 
'*  whence  their  wit  leaves  them  at  an  ut- 
*' ter  loss  toknbw  in  what  manner  they 
*'  Can  get  him  out  again — without  be- 
^'  comitjg  the  laughing- stocks  of  their 
•'  nearest,  'dearest  friends  I''  So,  we  see, 
that  the  Jacobiii>,  having  feltthe  elFect  of 
the  eniergy  of  the  gover.imenit,  and  found 
out  what  they  would  not  believe,  without 
ocular  demonstration,  namely,  that  ^he 
mob  will  not  shed  their  blood j^ur  the  sake 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  now  want  to  turn 
the  matter  oiV  wi'  h  a "  laugh  ;  while  they 
acknowledge  that  it  is  I'lot  their  crew, but 
the  ministers'  alone,  who  can  set  him  at 
liber" y  !  There  is  a  sefitiment  or  tvvo  ex- 
j!)ressed  by  the  thieves,  who,  in  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  are  represented  in  ifon^,  foi 
their  crimes,  to  which  the  present  af- 
fected carelessness  of  the  J&ocbins 
.bears  a  gr-eat  ahalogy  !  Tbey  attempt  to 
hide'tlieir' chagrin  arid  dismay,  by  turn- 
ing what  has  happened*  into  «  ;oA:e;  al- 
though theii  awkvvard  feelings  are'  suQi- 
'cicully  expressed  bv  their  countenances, 
iand  oicasjdnal  si(;hs  and  shriK^s." 
''    'i'here  is  nothing,  ho^'^ever,  like  a  good 


V  :>fcr  ^'''e 


.;nd    'he     tau^hhtg    mood    in 
u-^v  n.'»w  tjud    ouf   revolution- 


taken  a  liking  to  hi?  dungeon,  and  would 
rather  perish  within  it  than  admit  that 
tho.^e  who  sent  him  there,  a.c  not  a  set  of 
despots  !  1  admire  this  man's  covsistencu. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
Jacobin  of  the  whole  crew  who  has  act- 
ed upon  ^  fixed  revolutionary  principle, 
and  never  committed  himseU  by  any 
sort  of  political  aberratioii !  But  words 
cannot  describe  the  alteratu  ii  wliich  the 
late  ministerial  vigour  has  caused  in  the 
temper  and  sentiments  of  the  independ' 
ent  Whigs  !  Instead  of  expressing  the 
disgust  which  they  really  feel  for  the 
people,  on  accotnt  of  their  late  temper- 
ate conduct,  tho.'e  writers  praise  them 
for  "  their  good  sense,  in  not  eNFOBCING 
their  rights  by  any  other  than  legal  and 
constitutional  means  !" — and  in  the  very 
same  sentence  the  Editor  declares  that  he 
is  "most  decidedly  averse  to  any  tumult- 
uous proceedings,  because  they  endanger 
the  public  peace  !  /  /"  Really  this  i.s  the 
most  laughable  shift  to  which  Jacobinism 
has  ever  yet  been  put  —Why,  ye  con- 
summate and  cowardly  hypocrites, 
have  ye  not  on  every  Sabbath  day  for 
the  last  two  years  been  exerting  all  your 
nerves  to  excite  your  beastly  adherents 
to  riot  arid  open  insurrection  J— Have 
you  not  re-echoed  the  vile  sentiments  of 
the  Demagogue,  and  expressed  your  fer^ 
ventmishes,  ovh'ind  over  again,  for  some 
Oppdrtuniiy  w\i\ch  might  enable  the  mob 
to  execute  the  views  of  plunder  and  dis- 
organization which  you  had  so  long  in- 
culcated ?— -And  now  the  opportunity  has 
happened,  and  vvhal;  i.s  the  consequence  ? 
AVIiy  the  mob  whom  Sir  Francis  wisiief! 
to  sr.crifice,'  consisted  entirely  of  the  ve- 
ry lowest  and  most  ifliteraie  portion  of 
biir  population  ;' it   =    -  — "~   —  '^  i...  ..  .? 


'oemg'  a  well-know f; 
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fact  that  all  persons  who  had  the  slightest 
ciaim  to  respectability,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  political  sentiments, 
thought  proper  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
and  leave  ^ir  Francis's  rabble  to  suffer 
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if  your  wretched  sophistry  could  be  be- 
lieved, for  a  moment,  .Sir  Francis  must 
deserve  every  epithet  of  reproach  and 
contempt  which  the  whole  English  lan- 
guage admits  of!    What !    can  the  Baro- 


all    the    consequences  that  might  result  net  have  been  so  besotted  as  to  give  hi? 

■  "    ■     conseni,   eitiier   openly  or  tacitly,  to  be 

defended  in  the  cowardly  manner  in 
which  you  have  defended  him — could  he 
wish  you  to  deprive  him  even  of  the 
good  name  which  he  has  acquired  in  pri* 
vate  life,  and  to  render  him  an  object^ 
that  ah  honourable  men  (if  they  were  to 
attach  a  particle  of  credit  to  your  defence 
'if  him)  would  be  ready  to  spit  upon ! 
Oh,  no  ! — mosi  truly  may  Sir  Francis  say 

to  such  "  d d  good  natured  friends" 

as  yoq, 


from    their   outrageous  violation   of  the 
laws.     Indeed,   I  think  that  this  lawless 
and  insensate  rabble,   now  the  hour   of 
reason  has  returned,  should  raise  a  sub- 
scription, for  a  piece  of  plate,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Agar,   and  the   other 
officers  of  tiie  Life  Guards,  to  whose  ge- 
nerous and  perhaps  unparalleled  forbear 
ance  they  were  most  assuredly  indebted 
for  not  having  been  on  the  night  of  Sa- 
turday the  7th  instant,  swept  from  the 
v^ry  face  of  the  earth  !    But,  however, 
dreadful  might  have  been  the  calamity,  it 
is  upon  the  heads  of  Sir  Francis  and  his 
traitorous  associates  that  all  the  responsi- 
bility must  fall ;   and    it  will    fall  most 
heavily  ;  for  by  the  excitement  which  he 
gave  to  deeds  of  blood,   on  that  awful 
night,  an  infamy  has  been  attached  to 
his  name  which  all  his  future  conduct 
can   never  obliterate!    In  vain  has  the 
Demagogue  laboured,  (with  the  aid  of 
speeches  and  extracts,)   to   fill   sixteen 
pages  of  his  last  infamous  Register,  in 
order  to  persuade  his  gang  that  Sir  Fran- 
cis has  been  misrepresented,  viiific u,  and 
tyrannically,  as  well  as  illegally  treated. 
In  vain  has  he  resorted  to  such  vulgai, 
such  illiterate  sophistry,  as  any  Old  Bai^ 
ley  Solicitor  would  be  ashamed   to  urge 
in    behalf  of   the   most  insignificant   or 
abandoned     culprit — all    the    common- 
place quirks  and  quibbles  of  a  pettifog- 
gei' have  been  introduced,  vv^ith  whatever 
illustration  his  brutal  mind  could  afford 
them,  to  persuade  the  rabble  that  when 
Sir  Francis  wrote  to  the  Serjeant,  (in  an- 
swer to  -his  request  that  he  would  surren- 
der himself)  to  sav  that  he  ivould  be  at 
home  TO  RfXEIVE  HIM,  that  he  did 
7i9t  mean  to  surrender;    but,   that  "he 
meant  quite  anotlier  //«*n^"— (Vide  Cob- 
bett's  last  Register,  col.  578)  Oh !  you 
wretched  apostate  !  Do  you  mean  this  as 
an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  young 
man  -whom  you  have  led  from  the  paths 


**  Pol  !  me  occidistisf  amici  /'' 

— In  fact,  setting  aside  such  pitiful  sub- 
terfuges as  have  been  brought  forward  in 
behalf  of  this  deluded  liaonet,  Lask,  is 
it  not  evident  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  weak 
mind?  a  man  who  may  be  made  subser- 
vient to   the   views   of    any    designing 
knave  or  traitor,  and  who,  ii  he  have  not 
vet  resolution   enough  to  shake  oii  the 
whole  gang  vvho  have  reduced  him  to  the 
verge   of  destruction,  wtll,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  forfeit  his  head,  to  the  violated 
laws  of  his  insulted  country  r    His  weak-^ 
ness  of  intellect  is  evident  in  his  whole 
conduct  previous  to  his  surrender,  and  of 
which  conduct  the  Demagogue's  defence 
has  rendered  ten  times  more  contemptible 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
ceived.    The  fact  is,  that  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  Sir  F/ancis's  iniention 
to  surrender  himself  at  the  time  he  an- 
swered the  Serjeant's  letter;  but,  in  the 
interim,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  hold  out.     This  appears  to  be 
the  case  upon  the  whole  face  of  every 
paragraph  that  has  been  published.     On 
the  serjeant's^r^^  visit  he  was  freely  ad-^i 
mitted,  and  he  as  frankly  declared  the  na- 
ture of  his  appearance ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Sir  Francis  pledged  his 
word  (we    must   suppose    he   meant   his 
word  and  honour ;  for  no  man  who  meant 


to  forfeit  the  former  could  lay  any  claim 

o  the  possession  of  the  latter ; J  that  he 

of  simple  opposition  to  those  of  treason  f  would  attend  the  seijeant  upon  the  matter 


It  has,  however,  been  the  good  fortune 
of  Sir  Francis,  that,  like  a  suicide,  he  has 
damned  himself — for  I  can  conceive  no 
thing  that  could  excite  such  horrible  re- 
flections in  the  minds  of  any  of  his  real 
friends  either  new  or  old,  as  his  re- 
ceiving the  coup'de-grace  from  such  a 
lidM  as  yours  !  and  iij  such  a  way!  \Vhy, 


n  question,  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  result  is  known:  his 
select  friends  of  traitors  were  \o  be  con- 
sulted, and  a  plan  of  organization  for  a 
London  mob  was  to  be  arrtinged.  The 
blood  spilt  in  consequence,  therefore,  will 
ever  be  laid  to  the  chartce  of  Sir  F.  Bnr- 
dett,  and  hjts  advi.^ers.     liut  peiurning  to" 
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the  Serjeant's  Jirsf  interview  with  Sir 
Francis,  as  a  great  legal  qitstion  is  soen 
to  be  decided  respecting  the  authority  of 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  as  well  as  the  man- 
iier  in  which  it  was  served,  when  Sir  F. 
JBurdett  was  achiQlly  taken  into  eustedi/; 
I  would  ask  the  question  of  our  great  law 
iQien,  whether  the^W^  interview  betwixt 
the  sevjeant  and  Sir  Francis,  with  the 
conversation  that  followed,  was,  ©r  was 
not,  a  legal  serving  of  the  vcarr&nf,  and 
©nly  apparently  obviated  by  a  scandalous 
subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  foolhardy 
baronet,  who  had  been  induced  to  alter 
fei&  opinion,  and  excited  to  resistance  by 
the  traitors  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
gathered  themselves  around  him  ? — The 
"Demagogue  may,  therefore^  labour  to 
bring  those  Gentlemen  into  contempt, 
who  feel  ashamed  of  being  considered  as 
the  Baronet's  friends,  and  have  publicly 
disclaimed  all  future  connection  with 
Bim  ;  or  he  may  rant  a-s  much  as  possible 
about  the  stigma  that  has  been  thrown  on 
the  character  of  Roger  O'Connor,  whose 
hyaltify  forsooth,  is  in  danger  ;  but  he 
will  only  entail  on  himself  a  proper 
portion  of  ridicule,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
dignation,, hatred,  and  contempt  with 
which  he  is  hovv  viewed  by  atl  real 
friends  of  their  King  and  lovers  of  their 
country,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
know  any  thing  about  him ! 

With  the  hope  that  this  contempt  and 
indign-ation  would  soon  become  more 
general,  I  should  have  closed  my  present 
article,  liad  I  not  observed  two  sentences 
in  the  Register  before  me,  which  deserve 
to  be  held  up  to  general  execration.  The 
first  is,  a  direct,  gross,  audacious,  and 
palpable  lie.  It  is  the  assertion  in  col. 
587,  that  there  were/or/y  fhoirsand  pQo- 
pie  in  Pai?»ce  Yard  yesterday  se'nnigiit, 
who  unanimovsli/  shovk'iei]  in  favour  of  Sir 
Francis  F>ardett,  I  always  knew  that  the 
J-acobins  never  stuck  at  anv  exos-seration 
Of  namoer*!  to  serve  tlieir  objects  of  mis- 
jrcpreseiiiation;  but  it  has  seldom  been 
observed  that  they  have  .gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  deccnei/  m  their  nuiltipli- 
eation  S  We  might  allow  them  to  gua 
drnplc  the  number  of  a  mob;,  and  excuse 
their  defective  or  partial  optics!  Accord- 
jugly,, I  should  not  have  been  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  fhe  Fklitor  of  the  Alfred /for 
asserting  the  abominable  falsf  ho'jd,  that 
there  were  ticeiiiij  Moz'^cnc/ people  at  tlie 
aforesaid  meeting;  kuovvingas  I  do,  that 
the  entire  number  was  between  four  and 
Eve  thousand  I  But  what  and  w^here  were 
^le  BeDaagoguc's/br/^if  thousand  ?     They 
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must  have  been  *^^^msn  of  buckram/^  mtv^ 
"  thing-  of  shreds  and  patches,"  tayhrs^ 
to  a!i  intents  and  purposes ;  and  the  De- 
magogue must  have  multiplied  them  by 
nine  ! 

The  next  point  that  I  shall  notice  js> 
for  Cobbett,  a  most  damning  one  indeed, 
and  v;ill  make  him  either  curse  the  hoiir 
that  ever  he  turned  Jacobin;^  o?  that  ias 
which  I  took  up  the  cause  of  my  couu- 
trymen,  by  becoming  his  opponent.  It 
'\s  fortunate,  however  for  him  tliat  I  can- 
not enter  «p©ii  the  subject  at  SBch  length 
as  to  exhibit^  as  far  as  regards  this  topic^. 
a  full  picture  ©f  his  infamy.- — I  am  at 
present  able  lo  do  nothing  Hiore  than  to 
contrast  his  sentiments  respecting  a  Xaw- 
daji  mob,  as  inserted  in  his  last  Register;, 
with  his  opinion  of  that  ardent  and  gene- 
rous lx)dy  of  Englishmen,  as  published 
by  him  at  the  peace  of  1801.  Speaking 
of  Sir  Francis's-  removal  to  t^e  Tower^, 
he  observes,  col.  586).  "When  her  lady- 
"  ship  got  into^the  eariiage,.and  was  about 
*'  to  drive  off,  the  "people  rushed  forward,. 
"  took  the  horses  from  her  carriage ^  and 
'*  rvere preparing  to  draw  her  themselves:, 
'*  But,  this  MARK  OF  HONOUR  they 
*  were  prevented  from  showing  her  by 
'*  the  horse  soldiers,    whose  commander 

did,  in  a  most  gallant  manner,  make  a 

charge  upon  the  people  and  cause  thems 
"  to  retreat.'' 

Englishmen  t  People  &f  England  I — 
I  appeal  to  you  who  assembled  in  a  pa- 
roA  vsm  of  disgust,  on  the  9th  of  October^ 
in  the  year  1801,  to  break  his  windoivs, 
and  set  fire  to  his  house,  from  which  lat- 
ter disgraceful  art  some  of  you  may  re- 
member /  prevented  you,  by  rushing  m 
the  midst  of  you,  braving  your  fury,  and 
appealing  to  your  passions,,  when  the- 
firebrands  were  in  your  hands,  already 
kindled  to  perrorn>  the  desperate  and 
dreadful  deed.  IMv  eountrvmen  !■  how 
did  this  Demagogue  treat  you,  seven  days 
after  you  had  consented  to  spare  hin* 
from  the  elfects  of  your  indignation  ?  at 
an  hour  when  not  merely  his  house,  bui 
his  life  was  at  your  disposal.  His  own 
words,  as  they  exist  in  ppint>  shall  be  re^ 
placed  before  you  I 

From  his  second  Letter  io  Loi'c! 
Hawke.ibury,.  on  the  peace  of  1801,  I 
make  th^  following  extracts. — Alluding 
to  the  reception  of  Lauriston,  he  says  ; 

"  On  Friday  last  (the  9tb  of  October), 
"■■  the  Ratification  of  the  Preliminary 
'^  Treaty  was  brought  to  Dover  by  Citj- 
"  zcn  Laurislon.  ^ The  people  of  Do-^er, 
"  lil^Je  ihuse  ©f  other  places,  had  previa 
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•*  ously  to  the  arrival  of  this  man,  ex- 
"  pressed  their  joy  at  the  return  of  Peace, 
"  without,  however,  any  commendations 
''  on  those  who  had  made  it ;  but  the 
**'  moment  this  Citizen  set  his  foot  on 
"  shore,  the  moment  this  harbinger  of 
*'  happiness  arrived  from  the  land  of  li- 
''  berty,  where  the  holy  right  of  insur- 
"  rection  had  been  exercised  with  such 
*'  memorable  success,  the  whole  nation 
'''  seemed  to  be  drunk  with  delight.  The 
*'  Citizen  was  drawn  through  all  the 
"  towns  from  Dover  to  London  by  the 
**  two  legged  beasts  inhabiting  those 
'*  towns.  Notwithstanding  this  inter- 
"  ruption,  he  arrived  here  time  enough 
*'  in  the  evening  to  have  waited  on  your 
*'  Lordship;  but  he  very  prudently  de- 
'^  ferred  his  visit  till  the  next  morning, 
"  when  a  fresh  set  of  Citizens  stood 
"  ready  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of 
*'  horses  or  asses,  of  which  he  did  them 
*'  the  honour  very  graciously  to  accept. 
"  Being  seated  in  the  coach  with  Citizen 
"  Otto,  and  another  person,  the  beasts 
*'  drew  him  down  Bond -street,  down  St. 
"  James's-street,  to  the  front  of  the 
"  King's  Palace,  where  they  stopped  and 
"  gave  him  the  cheer  of  triumph.  They 
"  next  drew  him  along  Pail-Mall  to  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales^s  Palace,  w^here  they 
''  repeated  their  plaudits.  Your  Lordship 
^'  must  remember  his  triumphal  entry  in- 
*'  to  your  office  in  Downing-street,  and 
"  I  believe  very  few  are  disposed  to 
^'  envy  you  your  feelings  on  the  occasion. 
''  He  was  next  drawn  to  the  Admiralty, 
''  where  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  bu- 
'-'  siness  he  could  have,  unless  it  were  to 
"  witness  the  humiliation  of  England,  on 
*'  the  very  spot,  whence  had  issued  the 
*'  orders  tor  the  humilitation  of  France. 
"  Lord  St.  Vincent  gave  him  a  very  po- 
''  lite  reception,  and,  giving  the  appel- 
*'  lation  of  "  gentlemen^'  to  the  wretches 
''  who  were  dragging  the  carriage,  re- 
"  quested  them  to  be  ''careful  of  the 
"  "  strangers,  and  not  overturn  them  ;*' 
"  to  which  a  fellow  amongst  the  crowd 
"  replied  :  '  Never  you  trouble  your 
"  '  head  about  that ;  take  care  ive 
"  '  don^t  overturn  somebody  else.' 
"  He  was  drawn  to  the  Horse-Guards, 
"  through  which  the  soldiers,  participa- 
ting, I  suppose,  in  the  feelings  of  all 
around  them,  suffered  the  carriage  to 
enter  the  park,  and  to  pass  on  to  St. 
James's  through  the  Mall,  a  road  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  carriages 
**  of  the  Royal  Family  ! 

J'When  the  citizen  arrived  at  his  lod- 
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"  gings,  the  bi^utes  who  had  drawn  him, 
'^  and  those  who  had  followed  his  triumph- 
'^  al  car,  pressed  round  the  door,  to  see 
"  and  salute  him.  Those  who  came  with- 
"  in  reach  of  him,  kissed  his  hands,  his 
'^  jacket,  his  pantaloons,  and  his  boots  *; 
'*  those  who  were  not  able  to  get  at  any 
"  part  of  his  precious  person,  went  on 
''their  knees  and  kissed  the  stones  he  had 
"walked  upon;  while  others  were  oblig- 
''  ed  to  content  themselves  with  slobber- 
"  ing  the  coach  and  the  poor  unfortunate 
''  horses,  who,  when  they  passed  my  door, 
"  seemed  ashamed  to  accompany  THE 
"  BEASTS  that  had  usurped  their  office. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say, 

"  It  is  indeed,  verj'  true,  that  Citizen 
"  Lauriston  was,  by  the  people  in  general, 
-''  taken  to  be  one  of  the  brothers  of  Bu- 
"  onaparte,  which  (however  unpleasant 
"  as  the  fact  may  be)  was  certainlj''  one 
"  cause  of  the  popular  adoration  ;  but, 
"  the  real  truth  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
"  lower  orders  of  the  peoj^le ,  saw  in  Cili- 
''  zen  Lauriston,  not  merely  a  Buonaparte, 
"  nor  a  Frenchman,  but  a  republican,  a 
"  leveller,  one  of  that  nation  who  have 
'*  murdered  a  King,  a  Queen,  a  Prince, 
"  and  a  Princess  ;  ivko  have  stripped  the 
"  Nobles  of  their  titles,  and  rijied  the 
"  treasures  of  the  rich;  ivho  have  ABO^ 
"  LISHEDTITHES,  and  driven  the  Clergy 
"  into  exile ;  who  have,  in  short,  7nade 
"  distinction  and  property  of  every  spe- 
"  cies  change  hands ;  who  have  raised  the 
"  poor  upon  the  ruins  of  rank  and  for- 
"  tune.  The  people  here  look  upon  the 
"present  French  as  a  nation  of  poor 
"  men,  who,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
"  struggle,  have  recovered  the  possession 
"  of  that  property,  and  all  those  other 
''good  things,  which  the  great  and  the 
"  rich  had,  forcenturies,  unjustly  withheld 
"  from  them.  They  therefore  rejoice  at 
"  the  peace,  because  they  hope,  with  him 
"  who  promises  very  fair  to  be  their  lea- 
"  der,  that  the  peace  will  soon  enable 
"  them  to  follow  the  glorious  example, 
"  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  whatever  your 
"  minions  may  tell  you  !o  the  contrary, 
"that  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  great 
"  cause  of  the  tumult  of  exultation  an4 
"  the  delirium  of  joy. 

"  As  an  apology  for  the  nation,  it  is 
"  said,  that  the  miscreants,  who  drew 
"  Laurist»n  were  hired  for  the  purpose. 
"  So  it  was  srid  of  the  cut-throars  of  Pa- 
"  ris.  But,  then,  we  naturally  ask,  who 
"  hir«d  them?     And  where  aid  the  per- 

*  This  is  one  of  Cobbetfs  liesy  the  Engli&h- 
men  did  no  such  thing. 
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^  son  who  hired  them  go  to  find  ten  thou- 
'  sand  xcretches  base  enough  to  partici- 
pate in  this  detestable  act?'^    &c.  &c. 

Reader,  is  anotjier  word  necessary  to 
convince  you  of  ihe  turpitude  of  William 
Cobbett  ? — Do  you  not  behold  him  in  the 
light  of  the  most  consummate  hypocrite 
and  unblushing  apostate  that  ever  disgra- 
ced a  country  of  civilized  beings  ! 

F.  W.  B. 

Ensign  John  Stephen  Cowell  of  the 
Coldstream  Regiment  of  Guards. 
Thti  meritorious  and  active  young  officer 
is  also  libelled  by  Cobbett  in  the  most  atro- 
cious and  scandalous  manner.  Cobbett, 
in  his  Register  of  the  14th  instant,  ob- 
serves, **  there  is  something  rather  myste- 
"  rious  about  the  hole  made  through  the 
**  officer's  hat.  I  know  ihe  spot  v.cll 
'*  where  it  is  described  as  h-^iving  taken 
•*  place  ;  and  no  man  should  have  shot  at 
"  me  in  the  relative  situation  described, 
*'  without  my  ascertaining  something  about 
"  the  shooter."  The  infamous  echo  of 
Cobbett,  the  Statesman,  and  some  other 
prints,  equally  sunk  in  the  enormity  of 
guilt,  have  given  strength  and  publicity 
to  this  cowardly  and  assassinating  insi- 
nuation, and  Ensign  Cowell  is  now  exhi- 
bited in  the  act  of  making  a  hole  throngh 
his  own  hat.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
friend  will  inform  him  of  this  flagrant  at- 
tack upon  his  character,  and  that  he  will 
whip  Cobbett  through  the  streets  of  thc 
xnetropolis,  or  ])unish  him  at  the  bar  of 
the  King*s  Bench-. — A  libel  of  so  black  a 
feature  as  this,  on  a  rising  young  officer, 
does  not  appeaf  on  the  records  of  any 
court ! 

WHO  ARE  THE  MURDERERS? 

To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esc. 

Sir, — It  would  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  nation,  if  the  true  characters 
of  popular  partymen  were  to  be  justly 
drawn,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom;  for  then  the 
insigDtJicance  of  some,  the  vile  principles 
of  others,  and  the  total  disregard  in  all 
for  the  honour,  interest,  and  happiness  of 
their  country  woukl  be  apparent;  and 
thus  stripped  of  the  assumed  flimsy  co- 
vering of  philanthropy,  patriotism,  and 
loyalty,  they  would  appear,  to  an  asto- 
nished public,  tr'fjling  idlers,  or  despe- 
rate adventurers — revolutiouari/  reform- 
ers trampling  on  divine  and  human  ordj. 
r.anceS;  ail  J  a  si'lfish  opposition  actUcUed 
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by  the  detestable  passion  of  eiivi/,  or  the 
disgraceful  one  of  interest.  Such  are  the 
enemies  and  opposers  of  Government  at 
this  day.  My  opinion  on  this  moment- 
ous subject  1  have  already  submitted  to 
your  consideration  several  montius  ago; 
when  describing,  in  my  plain  way,  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  classes  ot"  men 
which  form  the  Hydra  Party  ;  I  ?;hall 
therefore  decline  entering  into  the  subject 
again  in  a  general  manner,  but  will  con- 
fine my  observations  to  your  king  of  the 
mob.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  his  prime 
minister  Serjeant  Cobbett. 

I  had  occasion  to  notice  that  deter- 
mined innovator.  Sir  Francis,  in  a  former 
letter,  which  you  inserted  in  the  21st 
No.  of  your  truly  valuable  Register,  and 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  I  must  confess 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  forbear- 
ance of  authority,  in  passing  over  his 
highly  reprehensible  conrlact,  and  not 
censuring  him  most  severely  for  making 
Use  of  such  contemptuous  language  as  it 
was  said  he  did  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, especially  as  it  was  well  known  to 
the  House,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
like  oflence  in  other  places,  where  such 
unwarrantable  assertions  could  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exciting 
sedition.  ''  The  House  of  Commons  was 
the  only  place  wheie  the  people  were 
treated  with  disrespect.'^  This  was  an 
emphatical  sentence  delivered  by  the  Ba- 
ronet iii  his  patriotic  harangue  to  the  gap- 
ing crowd  at  Westmmster  Hall.  "  The 
parliament  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon," 
or  insultin"  v\  ords  to  the  same  effect,  was 
said  to  be  pronounced  by  him  to  their 
very  faces  in  the  Parliament  House. 
Surely,  Mr.  Blagdon,  pointed  attacks  like 
these  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Constitution,  should  never  be  suffered  to 
pass  with  impunity.  There  is  no  part  of 
Magna  Cfiarta,  Bill  of  Rights,  or  any 
other  Bill  or  Charter  so  absurd,  that  tl>e 
meaning  of  a  single  clause  can  be 
V. rested,  to  screen  offenders  who  vilify 
cr.  attack  the  established  Government; 
anJ  bad  the  above  insulting  and  daring 
speech  been  noticed  at  the  time  as  it  de- 
served, the  Baronet's  seditious  production, 
in  all  probability,  would  never  have  ap- 
peared in  Cobbett's  rebellious  Register, 
an<i  been  copied  from  thence  into  the  va- 
rious newspapfMs  that  circulate  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

Curious  have  been  the.  reasoning?; 
which  the  coirimitnient  of  the  sltilliui^ 
orfitor,iji\\£  Jones,  have  ^iven  rise  to  ;  but 


more    cuiious   still,    the 


;ir^un)tiit?; 


:id- 
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vanced,  and  the  strained  interpretation 
of  known  common  words  and  phrases  to 
exculpate  Sir  PVancis.  The  reforming  Ba- 
ronet tells  the  people  in  his  inflammatory 
letter,  ''  that  the  British  House  of  Com- 
monf  have  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  act 
of  injustice  in  committing  Gale  Jones-/' 
for  calling  the  conduct,  and  terming  the 
sentiments  of  two  individual  members,  an 
"  outrage  on  public  feeling."  That  ''  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  converted  into  a  Bill  of 
Wrongs/'  Describes  Parliament  exer- 
cising arbitrary  power,  "  tricked  out  in 
the  trappings  of  royalty.''  This  is  all 
plain  English,  and  the  drift  of  it  per- 
fectly well  understood  in  the  hundreds  of 
Old  Drury,  Covent  Garden,  St.  Giles,  to 
the  O.  P.'s,  and  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
British  Forum,  &c.  &c.  But  the  call  to 
Resist  !  from  a  wealthy  Baronet,  a  par- 
liament man!  was  a  word,  of  all  others, 
the  best  suited  to  the  understandings  and 
passions  of  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, in  order  to  forward  the  main  de- 
sign for  which  the  letter  was  published. 
Resist!  what  a  charming  sound  this  lit- 
tle verb  must  convey  to  a  democratic 
£ar  !  These  people,  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offers,  will  remove  all  doubts 
(if  there  really  are  any)  about  its  mean- 
ing, which  I  can  venture  to  assert,  will 
be  quite  diflferent  from  the  construction 
put  upon  it  by  some  in  a  certain  piace, 
where  it  was  argued  to  be  harmless,  or 
at  least  implied  *'  legal  resistance." 
Another  of  the  Baronet's  advocates 
*'  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  think 
the  publication  was  a  libel — it  was  only 
in  the  worthy  Baronet's  usual  styie.'^ 
One  says,  ''  he  tliought  sometimes 'that 
it  was  libellous,  at  other  times  that  it 
was  not."  Another  recommends  the 
passing  of  the  matter  over,  for  fear  any 
further  police  is  taken  of  it,  should  in- 
crease the  Baronet'jj  popularity,  and  es- 
tablish his  doctrines.  In  this  weak  and 
pitiful  way.  Sir,  except  some  ingenious 
if's  and  ancVs  of  the  law,  the  Morning 
Post  informs  us,  that  Sir  Francis  and  his 
letter  were  defended;  but  from  the  opi- 
nion I  entertain  of  his  mob  majesty,  I 
cannot  think  he  will  be  well  pleased  with 
any  of  his  oratorial  courtiers,  for  endea- 
vouring lo  explain  away  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  his  manifesto. 

In  the  committing  of  Jones,  tjie  House 
of  Commons  have  exercised  a  right  which 
the  practice  of  centuries  has  sanctioned, 
and  which  the  present  times  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  ofli^nce  would  warrant,  even 
if  the  suffrages  of  the  greatest  lawyers 


the  bar  ever  produced,  were  not  iu  fa- 
vour of  the  legality  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing: it  was  done  promptly,  and  becom- 
ing the  insulted  dignity  of  the  House,  in 
behalf  of  the  two  worthy  members  pla- 
carded ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  had  Mr, 
Lethbridge's  motion,  charging  Sir. Fran- 
cis Burdett  with  a  similar,  but  in  degree 
a  much  greater  offence,  been  as  quickly 
decided  upon,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  could  not,  there  would  have  been  lit- 
tle or  no  disturbance  in  London ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  evinced 
to  the  public,  by  the  promptness  of  the 
measure,  their  own  consciousness  of 
right,  as  well  as  their  determined  reso- 
lution to  exercise  it,  agreeably  to  ancient 
usage.  Too  well  was  the  term  Resist 
afterwards  understood  by  the  populace, 
and  too  well  has  this  wicked  man's  con^ 
duct  proved,  the  ultimate  object  he  had 
in  view,  by  publishing  his  seditious  let- 
ters. His  requesting  the  Sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don to  raise  the  posse  comitatits  makes 
one's  blood  run  cold.  He  must  have 
wished  to  see  the  same  dreadful  Tragedy 
performed  in  the  streets  of  London,  that 
the  French  Reformers  acted  in  Paris! 
It  is  too  shocking  to  think  on,  without  he 
can  be  proved  to  be  insane,  he — but  the 
man  is  in  prison,  and  I  leave  him  to  an- 
swer to  the  offended  laws  for  his  con- 
tempt of  authority,  and  endeavouring  to 
excite  commotion  ai^ainst  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  I  leave  him  to  the  feelings  of 
his  own  conscience,  for  the  blood  he  ha* 
caused  to  be  shed,  and  the  injuries  he 
has  occasioned  to  his  fellow  subjects.  I 
ijhall  not  now  give  the  slcetch  of  this 
man's  public  conduct,  which  I  intended 
to  do  for  more  than  the  last  tweruy  y^ars 
of  his  life;  but  will  conclude  witli  a  few- 
animadversions  on  his  oracular  confident 
and  adviser — not  the  hoary  sceptic 
Tooke,  but  the  firebrand  of  fuciion, 
Cobbett,  that  professor  and  teacher  of  po- 
litics, according  to  the  new  systi»m 
settled  at  the  French  Revolution,  by  the 
radical  reformers  of  that  country  of 
slaves. 

I  did  not  expect,  Sir,  that  Cobbett  and 
his  disciples  would  have  made  the  ^^a?^/i 
p}ish  at  ihis  time;  nor  do  I  yet  believe 
tht^r  hopes  of  success  rested  altogether 
on  this  Essay.  To  be  sure,  in  hostile  at- 
tempts, lucky  circumstances  do  some- 
times arise  out  of  rash  and  daring  actions, 
which  may  be  improved  to  very  great 
advantage;  this  might  have  been  the 
case  the  other  day,  had  it  so  happened 
that  the  poss^  comiiatus  could  have  been 
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urged  to  oppose  the  military,  or  the  mob 
spiritef^  on  to  a  firmer  resistance ;  and  it 
now  seems,  from  the  steps  taken  by  the 
leader  and  the  chiefs  of  the  disaffected 
party,  they  had  strong  expectations  of 
such  an  event  resulting  from  their  medi- 
tatei!  plan.  What  a  theme  of  treason 
arid  falsehood  would  such  a  catastrophe 
have  furnished  to  the  apostate  Cobbett ! 
But,  thank  God,  the  matter  has  been  got 
over,  for  this  time,  with  less  sanguinary 
consequences,  and  with  great  credit  to 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  public 
afitdrs  ;  tut  even,  honourable  as  it  has 
been  to  them,  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  laws  in  (.he  steady  and  temperate 
manner  they  have  done,  yet  this  vile  ma- 
nufacturer of  sophistry  and  deception. 
Mister  Cobbett,  will  repeatedly  magnify 
the  accidents  tliat  have  taken  place,  and 
blame  the  State  for  the  murder,  I  say 
PREMEDITATED  MURDER,  which  he 
and  the  infernal  gang  of  modern  refor- 
mers had  preconcerted.  We  all,  however, 
know,  that  Gorernment  was  compelled 
to  exercise  its  rights,  or  to  relinquish  its 
authority.  Sir  Francis  Lardett,  Wardle, 
Cobbett,  Clifford,  O'Connor,  and  the 
whole  crew,  which  if  I  were  further  to 
enumerate,  would  includesome  belonginsj 
to  a  class  in  society,  of  which  their  order 
must  blush  for  them  ;  knew  that  Govern- 
ment was  determined  Lo  support  its  autho- 
rity, and  they,  it  now  evidently  appears, 
were  determined  (before  that  authority 
was  exerted),  to  resist.  In  this  afliiir. 
Mister  Cobbett,  who  are  the  murderers  ? 
From  your  known  derilection  of  truth 
and  loyally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
you  will  say,  and  the  hellish  junta  will 
re'adily  subscribe  to  your  assertion,  that 
it  is  the  Executive  Power ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  neither  you  nor  they  believe 
it.  Tlirough  such  pernicious  principles, 
and  infhmnnatory  writings  as  yours, 
Cobbett,  has  your  country  now  bled  ; 
and  on  yott,  and  the  instigators  to  i-esist, 
does  that  blood  rest. 

I  do  not  know  any  description  of  men 
so  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  this  country,  as  the  modern  seditious 
writers;  there  is  a  blunt  and  daring  kind 
of  boldness  in  their  style  and  matter 
which  imperceptibly  insinuates  itself  into 
the  minds  of  an  independent,  brave,  and 
spirited  people,  who  do  not  take  much 
trouble  to  think  for  themselves.  Of  this 
national,  unsuspecting  temper,  Cobbett 
has  taken  a  base  and  infamous  adrantage, 
telling  them  that  they  are  an  injured 
people  ;     oppressed    with    unnecessary 
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axes;  that  there  is  an  abuse  of  power 
in  the  higher  orders;  a  wanton  waste  of 
the  revenue ;  in  short,  every  thing  that 
can  indame  the  passions,  and  create  dis- 
content;  but  the  universal  contempt  this 
man  and  his  opinions  deserve,  cannot  be 
more  clearly  evinced,  than  by  referring^ 
to  the  exposition  of  his  works,  which  you 
have  given,  and  1  hope  will  continue  to 
give,  in  the  various  numbers  of  this  Re- 
gister ;  where  the  contrast  in  his  writings 
will  be  found  so  shocking  to  truth,  that 
none  but  himself  can  help  blushing  for  so 
much  human  depravity. 

York,  April  Uth,  1810.  J.  A. 

ON  THE  EARLY  STATE  OF  IRELAND,  &c. 

f  Continued  from  page  1022.y 

After  the  accession  of  James  I.  a  more 
sage  and  improved  policy  actuated  the 
moving  springs  of  ttie  English  Govern- 
ment, and,  for  about  40  years,  the  old 
animosities  and  quarrels  arising  between 
the  two  nations,  from  the  impolitic  mea- 
sures mentioned,  seem  to  have  been  laid 
aside,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
made  considerable  advances  in  tillage 
and  the  arts.  The  invidious  distinction 
of  the  pale  came  to  be  wisely  laid  aside, 
at  least  as  to  territory  and  the  country, 
without  the  pale,  was  divided  into  coun- 
ties, whilst  the  benefit  of  the  English 
laws  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  all  ; 
for  itinerant  judges  were  sent  over  the 
kingdom,  and  about  40  new  boroughs 
were  enfranchised,  or  erected,  which 
must  have  had  a  very  favourable  effect 
as  to  the  representation  of  the  people. 
The  degrading  distinction  between  the 
old  and  jietv  inhabitants  was,  as  to  the 
former,  thus  attempted  to  be  reconciled 
and  removed,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
too  late  for  the  Irish  to  be  expected  to 
derive  any  great  advantage  from  it,  as 
to  civil  or  religious  improvement,  prior 
to  the  disputes  between  the  house  of 
Stuart  and  the  Protestant  people  of 
these  realms  ;  and,  therefore,  when  those 
disputes  broke  out,  the  old  inhabitants 
steered  that  course,  which  led  them  still 
deeper  into  superstitious  darkness,  and 
which  ultimately  disqualified  them  from 
receiving  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
laws  and  constitution,  nt  the  period,  that 
we  (not  very  aptly)  call  the  Revolution. 
During  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  it  is  true  the  Irish  Parliament 
took  part  with  that  of  England,  and 
made  similar  demands  for  redress  of 
grievances ;  but  that  was  not  the  spirit 
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•iof  t(be  Irish  people  tut  large ^  who  were  of 
5tli«  Romish  persuasion,  and  %vho,  no 
4ou()t,wer«  <lirecte<i  by  the  Pope  to  pur- 
:su«  a  clift'et^eat  course,  ii*  support  of  Vo- 
p€ry  j.  and  a>ccor-d4ng]y,  in  1641 5,  you 
^.iRtl  t-here  was  a  cons{)iracy  formed,  by 
«t(ie  Irish  popish  zealots,  for  expelling  the 
iingilish^  which  was  followed  \xp  by  the 
inhuman  insurrection  and  massacre,  un- 
der the  divine  auspices  of  th^  Roman 
PoRtii?)  2.S  is  recorded  in  the  bloody  page 
of  the  horrible  history  of  that  country. 
This,  of  cotirse,  d&rangcd  the  whol«  af- 
fairs of  that  country  anew,  and  fro.m 
thence  party  animosity  was  revived  as  to 
the  futui^,  with  redoubled  fury,  and  the 
•commotions  wfewch  it  gave  rise  to  conti- 
nued unabated,  until  Oliver  Cromwell 
became  master  of  the  Governi^eRt.  Had 
the  old  Irish  people  beeii  improved  m 
4,heir  ideas,  previous  to  this  time,  by  the 
«nlighteae4  English,  it  is  most  probable 
they  wodd  have  gone,  han<l  in  hand^  as 
w€U  in  religion  as  in  politicsj,  and  no 
<such  •massacre  have  taken  place;  aoid,  it 
is  easy  to  perceiTe  that,  eveiii  though  the 
23arrier  was  removed  early  m  the  reign 
©r  Jaip.es  1.  as  to  i€Tritoriai  boundaries, 
iiiiid  the  difiusion  of  the  English  lawSy 
■y^t  that  tlie  line  of  drslnvction  was  in- 
^exibly  observed,  with  respect  to  persons 
and  ideas,  and  of  course  no  civil  or  reli- 
giens  enlargement  of  the  understanding 
<;oiald  have  operated,  to  tlie  improvement 
of  the  mind  and  manraers  of  the  illiteratie 
and  uiiinformed  Irish. 

Thus  thQ  first  i^iistakea  coaduct  of  tlie 
<&ne  party  produced  an  evil,  which  led 
t®  future  misunderstandings  and  raistrus^ts, 
and  which  iyave  not  been  removed.  The 
«arly  distinction  of  tl^e  pxile  and  its  con- 
"sequences,  prevented  the  ijnprovement 
of  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and  fully  dis- 
abled them  from e^nbracin cr  the  relij^ious 
ana  pontical  anjeliorations,  that  were 
<daiiy  taking  place  in  England  from  the 
jpe^gn  xvf  H^R.  VIII.  and  from-avoiding  that 
abyss  of  wicJ^diiess  and  darkness,  into 
which  ihey  naturally  fell,  and  from 
which  they  have  not  yet  emerged.  To 
this  unhappy  bigotry  the  apparent  de- 
signs of  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  and  James  II.  to  introduce 
and  revive  the  Roman  Catholic  religion^ 
contrihuted  much  ;— and,  accordingly,  in 
Ireland  they,  by.  tins  means,  secured  a 
vast  body  of  adherents,  which  appears 
evident  from  the  great  difficulty  after  m 
bringing  the  papists  to  submit  to  the  go- 
vernment of  William  III. 

After  tbis  grand  era,  when  the  British 


government  had  been  comp.otely  settled^ 
it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  Ire- 
land, in  the  same  manner  as  England^ 
would  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
great  improvement  in  the  constitution, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  former  would 
have  experienced  a  rapid  advancement 
in  the  arts,  but  no  such  thing  followed, 
— Advances  certainly  were  made,  but 
they  were  trijiing  and  paltry,  except  ia 
one  great  branch,  which,,  iiowever,  did 
not  become  general,  and  even  now  only 
engages  the  attention  of  the  most  north- 
ern part  of  Ireland— I  mean  the  linea 
manufacture — that  chanced  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  under 
the  patronage  of  Earl  StraiJbrd  ;  and  it  is 
a  shining  example,  at  this  day,  of  the 
ngesuity  and  assiduity  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, when  not  curbed  by  gloomy,  super- 
stitious ideas  of  religion  (for  in  that  part 
of  Ireland  the  presbyteTiaii  prevails,^ 
and  where  (?ncoM/'fl^^W€/?/ has  been  given, 
ot*  restrictions  not  been  imposed  ;  for  it 
surpasses  every  thing  oi'  the  kind,  the 
work  of  men's  hands  in  the  knov.n  world- 
-—The  beaiUy  of  that  Irish  fabric  is  not 
to  be  excelled,  and,  as  in  this,  so,  no 
doubt,  in  every  other  line,  they  would 
have  done  honour  to  tiie  British  empire, 
had  the  protecting  arm  and  fosterling 
care  of  the  British  constitution,  and  com- 
mereial  privileges,  been  early  extemled 
to  them;  in  which  case,  too,  tjhey  u'oiild 
iiave  embraced  the  cheering  an(l  divine 
rays  of  the  reformation  in  religion.  But 
the  vegetating  plant  was  nipped  in  the 
bud,  and  the  promising  production  was 
early  exposed  to  the  northern  Wast, 
Within  the  pale,  every  thing  flourished 
and  ripeiiefl  to  perfection,  but  withmit 
the  pale  all  was  hideous  and  hatjeful,  and 
left  to  perish.  O  iempora,  O  }:isre9f 
But  such  was  the  mistaken  policy^ — Wel^ 
might  have  been  applied  tiu^.  toHowing 
vociferation  to  the  British  policy  of  that 
day — O  monstrum  hoi^rendum  i}?g€ns  qi^ 
te  himeh  ademptumj  By  tins  oiisoun^ 
policy,  the  people  of  tljAt  uritbrtimahf! 
country  seem  to  fee  more  than  100  years 
behind  England,  at  the  dawn  of  the  re- 
formation, and  they  even  retrogradiid 
from  that  era,  (owing  to  the  sawie  origi- 
nal cause),  to  the  time  of  the  settling  o.f 
the  constitution  undt^r  King  Willi am^ 
conunonly  called  the  Bevolution, 

In  short,  the  long-continued  auirapsitTc 
arising  from  the  circumstances  above- 
mentioned,  ail  springi.ng  from  the  oae 
original  cause,  the  hateful  iund  mark^ 
most  efi^ciually  operated^  with  the  con- 
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sequences  of  it,  to  check,  retard,  and  ul- 
timately, in  some  instances,  to  prevent 
the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Irt  land — ^l^he  injudicious  conduct 
of  Goveriiment,  in  establishing  tho  invi- 
dious and  narrow-sighted  distinction,  of 
within  aRd  \vith(<ut  the  pale. — The  ig- 
norance thereby  kept  up  in  matters  of  a 
religious  nature  by  those  vvithoAit  the 
pale,  who,  of  course,  remained  bigotted 
to  popery,  at  the  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Europe. — The  virulence  of  reli- 
gious frenzy,  maintained  and  increased 
by  the  slavish  and  bigotted  attachment 
of  the  Irish  to  popish  superstition  and 
idolatry.  The  party  rage  that  arose  i;> 
the  disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament,  which,  by  and  nni\ev  popish 
mjiuence,  was  kept  up,  extended,  and 
heightened  in  Ireland,  and,  I  may  say, 
fully  confirmed  under  Charles  II.  and 
James  11.  a  great  part  of  the  Irish  inha 
bitants,  namely,  the  papists,  (all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  aborigines  of  that  coun- 
try, and  followers  of  the  fust  Roman 
Pontiff,  Gregory  VII.  who  exclusively 
assumed  that  title),  having  been  led  to 
support  the  king  in  his  pretensions  to 
absolute  power,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  which,  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
Rome  was,  no  doubt,  considered  and 
found,  to  be  so  convenient.  The  disa- 
greeable law,  called  Poynings,  which  left 


France. — Programe  relative  to  the  ci- 
vil  Marriage. 

Continued  from  page  999. 

"  The  act  being  concluded,  with  the 
signatures  of  the  prince,  arch-chancellor, 
and  the  secretary,  the  masters  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Ceremonies,  after  making  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  emperor  and 
empress,  will  remove  the  table  which  had 
been  placed  before  their  majesties. 

"  The  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies 
will  make  a  bow  to  their  majesties,  and 
inform  them  that  the  ceremony  is  com- 
pleted. 

"  Their  majesties  will  then  return  to 
'he-  apartment  of  the  empress  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:— The  vergers,  heralds  at 
arms,  and  pages,  will  place  themselves  ia 
rank  in  the  saioon  of  Mars,  to  form  the 
advance  of  the  procession. 

"  The  officers  and  grand  officers  pre- 
ceding their  majesties  will  advance  from 
the  right  and  left  to  take  their  .places  in 
the  procession.  The  grand  dignitaries,, 
and  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  will  next  advance. 

"  Then  the  emperor  and  empress,  fol- 
lowed by  the  colonel-general  of  the 
guards,  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace, 
and  the  grand  almoner,  the  knight  of  ho- 
nour, the  first  equerry,  the  two  maids  of 
honour,  and  the  robing  womaa. 


no  spark  of  apparent   independence  in 

the  legislative  proceeding's  of  the  Anj'lo-  ^,                            -.,,   -  ,,              ,    . 

T  •  u  °       '      »  *•            if    -^     v,.-^        1  "  The  princesses  will  fo  low,  and  thft 

Irish  representatives,  alike  impolitic  and  ^^^^  i      .,,     ,           .^.    ,.      •    i-        e 

I           ^             All  .u         T                 «.  •  procession  will  close  with  the  ladies  or 

discouraging.     All  these,  I  say,  contri-  p'^^^^^*""        *        ^j      r  u             *     ♦k 


iging.  iiii  inese,  i  say 
buted  to  that  backwardness  in  manner* 
and  the  arts,  which  has  laid  the  ground- 
work of  that  poverty,  ignorance,  and  re- 
bellious spirit,  at  least  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  if  ivithout  the  pale  (the  descend- 
ants of  the  popish  and  Ivlilesian  people), 
that  you  perceive  prevailing  so  extensive- 
ly, perniciously,  and  unhappily,  in  that 
highly-favoured  land  by  nature,  at  the 
present  moment ;  aiid  which,  if  not  done 
away  by  proper  and  wholesome  measures, 
must  continue  that  country  in  wretched- 
ness, and  must  remain  a  blot  on  the  poll 
tical  escutcheon  of  the  British  empire. 

Having  said  thus  much,  on  the  past 
mistaken  policy  of  this  country,  with  ve- 
g^rd  to  Ireland,  and  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  it,  fearing  1  have  already  tres- 
passed too  long  -on  your  time  and  pa- 
tience* I  hav«  now  only  to  add  the  assu- 
rances of  my  perfect  respect,  and  that  I 
am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Clifton,  April  4,  1810.         J.  J.  W.  J. 


the  palace,  the  maids  of  honour  to  the 
princesses,  and  the  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  prince  and  princesses. 

*  The  procession  v\ill  re-conduct  their 
majesties  to  the  apartment  of  the  empress, 
and  then  retire.  Upon  this  occasion  tho 
empress  will  be  in  full  court  dress,  and 
wear  a  crown  set  with  diamonds. 

"  At  two  o'clock  the  ceremony  of  the 
civil  marriage  will  be  announced  by  dis- 
charges of  artillery  fired  at  St.  Cloud* 
and  repeated  in  Paris  at  the  Hospital  of 
the  Invalids. 


fTo  he  continued.) 
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STRICTURES 
ON  THE  LATE  REPORTED 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


**  II  y  a  encore  de  quoi  glaner.''* 
**  There  is  something  yet  to  be  gleaned." 
By  ALBION. 

STRICTURE  XIV. 

Party  Spirit. — It  may  be  discover- 
ed, without  any  great  force  of  political 
sagacity,  that,  a  Parliament  cannoi  exisi 
without  parties  of  some  kind  or  other. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  with  truth, 
that  they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  necessa- 
ry to  freedom.  The  history  of  ail  legis- 
lative assemblies,  in  every  period  of  ihe 
^vorld,  where  liberty  has  been  a  leading 
featurq  of  the  Constitution,  will  manifest 
the  accuracy  of  these  positions. — Difler- 
cnce  of  interests,  in  the  least,  as  well  as 
most  extended,  sense  of  the  exj/ression, 
will  not  fail  to  beget  diversity  ot  seiii: 
ments;  and  in  a  country  where  men  may 
declare,  in  general,  what  they  think,  and 
may  discover  what  they  intend  or  wish 
to  do,  without  any  apprehension  of  poli- 
ticM  danger,  there  must  be,  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  opposing  bodies  of 
men.  They  are  tbund  to  exist  in  the 
country  town,  as  well  as  in  the  capital, 
in  the  vestry,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  eve- 
ry intermediate  district  and  jurisdiction, 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  hamlet  to 
the  state  and  nation  at  large.-^The  head 
man  of  a  village  finds  a  living  spirit  of 
opposition  to  his  designs,  as  well  as  the 
ruler  of  a  people. 

It  seems   to  be  as  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  wickedness  of  corporate  bo- 


dies as  that  ol  individuals,  and  the  ntces" 
gity  increases  in  proportion  to  the  power 
which  commands  control.  It  might  be 
dangerous,  at  any  time,  for  the  leading 
men,  in  a  free  state,  to  meet  with  liitle 
or  no  opposition ;  for,  to  be  without  ap- 
prehension of  any  check  whatever,  at  a 
period  of  great  national  prosperity  or 
adversity,  is  a  situation  in  which  no  man, 
or  set  of  men,  ought  to  be  trusted. 
The  love  of  power  has  so  often  prevailed 
over  the  most  resolute  public  virtue, 
that  a  ctjnfidence  in  the  latter  should  ne- 
ver be  indulged  beyond  certain  limita- 
tions. The  decline  and  fall  of  the  ancient 
republics  will  furnish  ample  materials  to 
illustrate  the  almost  irresistible  impulse 
ot  that  ambition  which  has  shaken,  to 
their  foundations,  the  temples  of  political 
and  civil  freedom. 

In  timas  of  great  national  glory,  when 
the  unsuspicious  minds  of  a  whole  people 
are  occupied  in  the  contemplation,  the 
promotion,  or  ihe  enjoyment  of  their 
prosperity,  and  when  those  who  govern 
may,  beneath  the  glare  of  public  suc- 
cesses, endeavour  to  undermine  thfj 
strength  of  the  Constitution,  a  man,  who, 
like  Mr.  Wl LB ER FORCE,  at  such  a  pe- 
riod, opposes  the  administering  powers 
of  the  state,  watches  their  conduct  with 
never-ceasing  attention,  and  gives  the 
alarm  of  any  evil  designs  to  the  people, 
is  a  great  national  blessing.  Nor  is  it, 
the  nation  alone  who  are  interested  in 
the  support  of  such  a  man; — tlie  prince 
himself  should  privately  encourage  him. 
A  popular,  ambitious,  6'nprincipied  mi-r 
nister,  suchas  Mr.  Fox  would  have  mad0 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  such  as  the  most 
eminent  Whigs  would  make  at  the  gre- 
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sent  period,  might  be  as  troublesome  to 

the  Sovereign,  as  dangerous  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  any  check,  that  could  keep 
such  a  character  in  due  bounds,  is  a  de- 
sirable circumstance  for  every  part  of 
the  Government.  Tlie  statesman,  who 
has,  by  any  means,  procured  the  ready, 
unequivocal  confidence  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects, might  feel  a  disposition  to  gratify 
an  imperious  mind,  in  dictating  to  the 
king,  and  in  exercising  a  tyrannic  domi- 
nion over  the  nation.  I  could  name  se- 
veral instances  in  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  Mr.  Burke,  without  any  personal  or 
political  ill-'wiil  to  Mr.  Pitt,  voted  against 
him,  from  the  principle  that  no  minister 
ought  to  be  free  from  apprehensions  of 
an  active  Opposition. — This  leads  me  to 
descant  on  the 

Union  of  Parties. — A  period 
may  arrive,  when  the  national  interest 
requires  a  union  of  all  parties  to  one 
common  object,  A  war  with  an  enemy 
of  the  capacity  of  Buonaparte,  or  a  do- 
mestic difference  with  such  ambitious 
Demagogues  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  de- 
mands the  imrriediate  extinction  of  par- 
liamentary annnosity.  Senators  of  all 
denominations  should  unite  against  cala- 
mity and  treason,  and  give  the  necessary 
force,  energ}'-,  and  effect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Government.  Colonel  Wardle, 
Lord  Cochrane,  Lord  Foikstone,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  all  those  men,' there- 
fore, who  employ  their  influence,  their 
fortune,  and  their  talents,  to  calumniate, 
distract,  disgrace,  and  impede  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Government,  in  the  present 
awful  state  of  the  empire,  encourage  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  deserve  the  ex- 
ecration of  the  public,  and  ought  to  be 
made  amenable  to  the  laws.  These  men 
and  their  adherents  do  not  compose  an 
honourable  Opposition  :  they  arc  a  mere 
factious  party,  generated  from  several 
private  parties,  who  have  joined  their  se- 
parate powers  to  drive  Mini.siers  from 
that  situation,  which  they  themselves 
languish  to  attain.  In  consequence, 
they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  in  the  re- 
spectable light  of  a  national  party  ;  for, 
a  national  party,  of  which  Mr.  Wilber- 
force is  a  dignified  leader,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  : — it  consists  of  men  who  always 
retain  a  strong  degree  of  national  principle, 
and  who  never  are  without  a  sacred  regard 
for  the  Constitution.  They  may  be  sur- 
prised, or  transported,  especially  during 
the  heat  of  contest,  into  measures  of  long 
and-  fatal  consequence.     They  may  be 


carried  on,  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  a 
certain  point,  by  the  lust  of  vengeance 
and  the  dominion  of  error,  but  they  will 
never  be  the  instruments  of  national  ruin; 
they  will  become,  like  some  of  the  present 
Whigs,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Lytileton,  &c.  &C.  &c.  the  adver- 
saries of  their  frieruls,  and  the  friends  of 
their  adversaries,  to  prevent  this  national 
degradation.  But  a  party,  fc.rmed  on  th© 
principles  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's,  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  can  befal  a  state  ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  ar.d  mortifying  reflec-, 
tion,  that  the  faithful  historian  of  the 
times  will  find  it  his  office  to  declare, 
that  such  a  party  must  be  put  down,  or 
he  will  shortly  have  to  record,  in  the 
mutilated  language  of  over-whelming 
grief,  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  his 
country,  and  the  growing  power  of 
France,  who  sees,  with  exultation,  the 
faction  of  a  Burdett  ready  to  receive  her 
dictates  with  open  arms,  and  to  finish  our 
destruction. 

Changeof  Ministry. — The  friends 
of  Sir  Francis  devise  this  as  a  remedy 
for  all  presumed  evils. — The  change 
of  ministers  is  at  best  but  an  amusement 
that  lulls  us  into  a  fatal  security,  renders  | 
all  regular  pursuits  impracticable,  ar,d  j 
the  best  of  ministers  useless.  Un^teadi- ,1 
ness  is  so  fatal  an  evil,  that  were  we  even, 
as  heretofore,  revered  and  dreaded  by 
our  neighbours,  and  those  at  the  helm  of 
aflairs  were  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  nature  of  angels,  yet  if  they  mu4  be 
changed  at  every  turn,  and  with  them 
the  system  of  afiairs  altered,  it  is  a  con- 
siderable doubt,  whether  we  had  not 
better  have  one  firm  minister,  than  many 
timid  ones  so  circumstanced.  The  com- 
mon enemy  had  never  an  opportunity  to 
despise  us  in  the  long  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  But  since  the  departure  from 
his  regular  system,  all  Europe,  with. the 
exception  of  these  islands,  have  become 
the  slaves  and  dependants  of  Buonaparte, 
and  every  succeeding  change  of  the^  mi- 
nistry, sinee  his  original  retirement,  has 
marred  the  public  weal,  and  stampt  upon 
our  national  character,  an  indelible 
mask  of  contempt  and  ignominy.  Let 
us  not  then  be  lulled  wi^h  this  canting 
complaint  of  the  faction  in  Parliament. 
Witii  this  factioii  it  is  impossible  for  an 
honest  ministry  ever  to  be  in  the  right, 
and  it  is  the  height  of  madness,  to  think 
to  retrieve  our  glory,  by  employing 
thieves  and  impostors  to  perform  that 
task,  which  men  of  talent*  and  integrity 
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having  taken  the  money  out  of  their 
trade,  she  has  ruhied  that  trade,  and,  al- 
though ir,  has  enabled  Butj'  aparte  to 
make  some  bold  enterprizes,  it  will  never 
enable  him  to  continue  them  long,  nor 
can  be  possibly  keep  at  war  with  ns  for 
any  length  of  t'tne.  Indeed  there  is  but 
liule  doubt  thcit  the  ivant  of  moneij,  at 
present,  is  the  onli/  cause  of  his  suspend^ 
ivg  his  measures  against  Spain  !  Those 
vho  would  I'orce  an  ignoiiiinious  peace 
should  reflect  on  this,  an<;l  see  the  utility 
of  compelling  the  tyrant  tb,  sheath  the 
sword,  and  make //ie^r^f  Overtures  cf  pa- 
cification : — And,  notwith^fanding  indi- 
viduals among  us  pay  more  taxes,  at  pre- 
sent, yet  is  the  balance  of  the  account  to 
the  nation,  hitherto,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  more  in  our  favour  than  the 
amount  of  all  our  extraordinary  taxes ; 


have  been  so  long  and  so  ably  striving 
to  etfect. 

Debts     and    Taxes. — These   evils 
have  had  much  of  the  attention  and  sen- 
.sibilitv  of  the  sessions. — Debts  and    taxes 
were  created   by  the  war  ;  the  war  con- 
tinues,  time  wears    away,  the  taxes  are 
felt,  and  the  public  debts  increase !  What 
of  all  this,  reader  ?  this  is  not  a  political 
crime;  it  is  no  more  than  a  natural  con- 
sequence. And  have  we  not,  in  return,  de- 
stroyed the  commerce  of  France,  and  made 
all  Europe  tributary,  or  ak  least  subservi- 
ent to  our  trade  ?   Were  we  without  debts 
and  without  taxes,  we  should  l)e  withouc 
Commerce,  without  credit,  withoutmoney  ! 
We  should  have  neither  navy  nor  army  ; 
and,  of  course,  be  impoverished  at  home, 
contemned  abroad  ;  be  despised,  neglect- 
ed, and  left  to  perish  disregarded  and  un- 
pitied  !    We   have   run  600,000,0001.  in 
debt  to    avoid  those  evils,  and  are  vastly 
gainers  by  the   purchase.     Without  this 
debt    could   we    have   helped  our  allies, 
could    we    have    saved    ourselves,    and 
hindered     our    religion     and     liberties 
from    being    ravished    from  us  ?      Could 
we  have  guarded  our  friends  or  ourselves 
in  any  other  manner,  or  at   any   other 
rate  of  expence  ?  If  a  set  of  thieves  come 
to  plunder    my   house  and   destroy  my 
estate,    shall  1  estimate  my  expence  in 
comparison  of  the  injury  I  am  certain  to 
sutler  ?     Shall  I  not  rather  hire   help  to 
defend   my  property,  or  shall   I  lie  still 
and  be  undone"*     Were  not  the  other  na- 
tions  of  Europe   actuated   by   the  same 
principles  as  our  economical  politicians? 
— and   were   they  not    at   variance    and 
discord,  and  ultimately  ruined?     Should 
not  the  folly  of  our  neighbours  direct   us 
to  avoid  their  mistakes,  or  are  we  to  add 
to   the   shameful   paradox,  that  all  man- 
kind  has   a  disposition   to  be  miserable 
and  rash  ? — As   to  France,  if  we   pursue 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  if  we  remain  sted- 
fast  and  resolute,  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  continue  her  career ;  and   the  reasons 
are;  that,   although   her  clear    revenues 
are  considerably  inferior  to  ours,  her  ex- 
pences  must  become  treble,  not  only  in 
her  immediate  means  of  actinsr  offensive- 
ly  with  g  eat  armies  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,_  ana  along  her  extensive  coasts,  but 
also  in  her  being  obliged  to  sustain  the 
troops    of  those    countries   she   has   iaiii 
waste  and  robbed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  aid  the  number'  of  governments  and 
principalities  she  has  created,  and  who 
have  no  legitimate  means  of  support  j  for. 


and  the  loss  to  France,  by  the  destruction 
of  her  shipping,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, more  than  double  the  gain  to  us ; 
and,  in  this  national  gain,  every  man  may 
spare  that  will,  and   thereby  render  his 
taxes  a  dream.     Our  manufactures  have 
vended  beyond   our  warmest  hopes,  and 
FIFTY  TIMES  the  riches  have  come  info 
the  kingdom  that  have  gone  out.     Such 
is   Great  Britain  :  whereas  France   is  at 
best  but  a  bugbear,  that  frightens  weak 
spirits,  and  intimidates  short-sighted  men. 
Firmness  and  resolution  must  make   her 
ultimately   sink   before  Us,   and   nothing 
but  the  measures  of  the  faction  can  ren- 
der her  equal !}'■  successful. — It  now,  morel 
than  at  any  former  period,  depends  on  us 
to  resist  this  faction,  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, ar.d   on  our  steadiness  and  resolu- 
tion to  make  a  good  use  of  our  a^dvanta- 
ges,  by  pursuing  tiva  v/ar  with  spiiit,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  let  the  burthen  be  what 
it  will.     If  our  taxes  arc  heavy  no\v,  and 
are  still  increasing,  yet  as,  with  economy^ 
we   can    pay   them,   without    being    the 
worse,  it  is  certainly  better   than  to   be 
robbed   and  enslaved  by  F'rance,  or  to 
starve,  in  contempt  and  infamy,  under  the 
odious  dominion  of  a  government,  formed 
by  Sir   Francis  Burdett  !     So   that  it   is 
not  so  much  the  question,  whether  our 
taxes  are  already  too  high,  and  the  pub- 
lic   debt   still    increasing,   but   whether, 
tiiat  of  two  bad  states,  we  are  not  in  the 
best  ?  There  is  something    consonant  to 
this,  which  is,  that  ecery   body,   whether 
ihey  pay  taxes  or  not,  oher    than  in  the 
consumption,  unite  in    the  general    out- 
cry ;  but   very   few    that    regard,    hovsr 
much  greater  expence   we  put  ourselres 
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to  for  those  kind  of,pursuits,  which  gra- 
dually introduce  our  ruin  ;  that  not  only 
corrupt  the  mind  and  enervate  the  body, 
but  likewise  exhaust  the  purse,  and  so 
contribute  every  way  to  our  destruction. 
The  amount  of  labour  lost  in  riotous  as- 
semblies, similar  to  those  which  lately 
disgraced  the  metropolis  ;  at  fairs  like 
that  at  Greenwich,  and  the  sum  annually 
spent  by  the  poor  in  vicit>us  avid  disso- 
lute enjoyments,  if  appropriated  to  the 
public  service,  would  not  only  render  the 
taxes  on  thte  lower  order  unnecessary, 
but  make  them  better  men,  better  sub- 
jects, and  better  friends,  and  to  be  able 
at  all  times,  and  willing,  with  hearts  and 
bands  united,  to  repel  the  common  ene- 
my of  mankind,  and  to  treat  him  with 
the  contempt  he  merits.  As  it  is,  they 
turn  it  all  upon  themselves,  and,  by  their 
folly,  indolence,  and  unsteady  aftections 
to  their  government,  are  half  made  slaves 
to  his  hands,  or  to  those  of  the  dema- 
gogues, who  labour  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution, now  existing,  in  church  and 
state. 

Reform. — In  every  debate  since  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  the  necessity  of 
a  legislative  Reform  has  been  both  assi- 
daously  and  insidiously  introduced. — 
The  present  period  is  so  pregnant.with 
great  events,  and  the  unremitted  atten- 
tion of  Ministry  so  necessary,  ie  ward 
the  impending  dangers,  tiiat,  however 
desirous  of  parliamentary  reform,  I  by  no 
means  can  approve  of  this  as  a  fit  time 
to  bring  forward  so  important  a  subject 
for  legislative  deliberation:  .because,  too, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  will  tend  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  goverziment,  and  to 
afford  the  faction  of  Sir  Francis  the 
means  to  distract  the  Ministr^^  to  em- 
barrass their  measures,  and  to  create 
popular  dissention,  at  a  time,  when  ttiere 
is  the  most  urgent  necessity  frr  activity, 
viGOVR,  and  UNION.  And  1  must  hele 
remark,  tha*  I  hope  it  is  knoun  to  his 
Majesty's  Ivlinisters,  that  the  partizans  of 
Sir  Francis  B<!fdett  have  now  assumed 
the  form  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  and 
that  they  are  instituting  a  Correspondence 
with  evert/  Corporate  Societf/  \n  the  Bri- 
tii,a  empire,  ipr  the  purpose  of  oxciLin[!:- 
an  interest  in  iavourof  their  chief,  and  of 
raising  up  au  INSURRECTION^^  as  tin- 
only  propt'i  lacans  of  rcforiiiHig  tiie  par- 
liament. Circular  letters,  ^o  tl^is  ciftct, 
ARE  already  i  sued  ;  and  their  operation 
bas  commenced  in  various  municipalities  I 
This  purely  cannot  have  escaped  the  no- 


tice of  his  Majesty's   Ministers !      The 
fact  is  now  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
Reform  necessary.  But  a  reformed 
line  of  conductg  in  regard  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  political  and  moral  duties,  is  ab- 
solutely and   immediately/  indispensable, 
by  every  man  in  this  kingdom,  from  the* 
highest  to  the  lowest.     There  was  never, 
I  believe,  a  period,  when  vices  of  every 
description  prevailed  in  society  so  uni^ 
versally,  and    in  such  various  features^ 
They  are  not  confined  solely  to  the  high- 
er, to  the  lower,  or'  to  the  middle  classes 
of  mankind.     In  every  rank  and  station, 
in  all  the  ascending  gradations  of  social 
life,  I  behold  the  same  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  avarice,  and  intemperance  and  c?w- 
sipation,  and  gaming,  and  contempt  for 
the  laws,  and  for  honour,  and  for  virtue, 
and  for  religion !     Even  in  the  days  of 
the  great  Roman  satyrist,  I  doubt,  that 
the  profligacy  of  mankind  exceeded  that 
of  the  present  age.     Little,  very  little, 
public  virtue  remains  ;    and  that  small 
portion  of  it,  which  does  sometimes  ap- 
pear, with  the  novelty  of  a  stranger,  con- 
taminated,'as  it  must  be,  by  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  diseasedpartsof  society,  will 
I  fear,  soon  perish.    Our  Constitution  is  a 
fabric,  which  rests  for  support,  as  much 
on  the  pillar  of  religion   and  morality^;* 
as  on  the  natural  justice  of  its  principles^^ 
and  its  practical  advantages.     And  yet,., 
on  exerting  himself,  in  defence  of  thi«  ' 
Constitution,  in  these  days  of  corruption/*'' 
a  writer  of  integrity  is,  even  by  his  most-  * 
intimate  friends,  designated  as  a  mad' 
man;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that,  on  a  recenf { " 
stagnation  in  the  affairs  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters, his  creditors  reproached  him  for  not 
taking  the  part  of  the  people,  by  writing 
against  the  31inistry,  like  all  other 
POLITICAL  AUTHORS,  aud  thereby  rai- 
sing himself  to  popularity  and  sumptuous 
ijidepcndence  /  /  .'     Yes,  Engliiihmen  !  it 
is  undou'jiedlv  true  that  a  reform  is  ne- 
cessary,  but  that   must  be  a  retorm  of 
your  hearts,  manners,  and  mind  I 

The  Romans  never  knew  what  misery 
was,  till  tlicir  mi  [ids  and  manners  became 
debauched.     But  no  sooner  were  those 
rendered  corrupt,  tban  they  became  tur- 
bulent aad  incapable  of  the  eujoyment  . 
of  religion   and    liberty.      It   was  thet^'* 
ju;>t,tiie  same  anioigst  them,  as  it  is  no\V'' 
amongst  us;  the  very  pretended  patriots, 
the  Burdetis,   the  Sheridans,  the  War- 
dies,  and  those  who  aimed  at  thedestruc-- 
tion  of  every  regular  system,  were  indeed  ■ 
oftentimes  mcii  of  great  wit  and  learning,  ; 
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but  generally  the  most  debauched  of  the 
people.  Clodius  was  the  Patriot,  and 
C^jSAR  the  Hero.  The  first  the  greatest 
debauchee  of  his,  or  perhaps,  any  other 
time,  and  the  other  the  cher  ami  of  Ni- 
COMEDES,  v/hilst  the  virtuous  and  honest 
MiLO^  Cicero,  and  many  more  men  of 
brilliant  talents  were  hunted  out  of  soci- 
ety, and  pursued  to  destruction. 

These  examples  may  sufficiently  Inti- 
imate  to  us,  in  what  a  terrible  situation 
every  people  must  be,  who  once  suffer 
their  manners  to  be  corrupted,  to  a  degree 
that  they  must  either  become  slaves  or 
strangers,  or,  what  is  much  the  same, 
creatures  to  the  most  profligate  of  their 
fellow-subjects;  till,  in  the  end,  they 
forget  they  were  ever  a  nation.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  man,  that  thinks  at  all,  to 
recollect  the  beautiful  figure  which  the 
Campagnia  of  Rome  once  made,  when 
virtue  triumphed,  and  the  desolation  it  is 
now  reduced  to  through  vice  and  folly, 
and  not  reflect,  that  whilst  we  are  crying 

1  -       o 

out  against  governors  and  taxes,  we  are, 
by  our  own  follies  and  vices,  on  the  point 
of  making  the  same  appearance — over- 
run with  patriots,  prostitutes,  bailiffs, 
gamblers^  and  thieves,  the  sure  prognos- 
tics of  approaching  destructioa  ? 

There  is  nothing  mor^^  easy  for  the 
faction  in  Parliament  than  to  say,  such 
or  such  a  minister  is  bad,  and  preys  upon 
the  vitals  of  the  people ;  but  it  appears 
difficult  for  them  to  confess  that  they 
themselves,  the  faction  of  Sir  Francis 
JBurdett,  are  alone  the  persons  who  prey 
upon  the  public  vitals,  by  the  licentious- 
ness and  corruption  they  encourage ;  for 
it  has  never  been  yet  known,  in  any  age 
or  time,  that  a  people  not  corrupted  by 
vice  and  faction  had  ever  bad  governers, 
Elizabeth  promoted  virtue  and  esta- 
blished commerce  together ;  the  people 
had  as  much  real  liberty  then,  as  they 
have  now,  but  they  were  not  invited,  by 
a  faction  in  parliament,  to  mistake  licen- 
tiousness for  liberty.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing reigns,  the  sovereigns  lost  sight  of 
the  main  bulwark  of  government,  by  not 
attending  to  the  manners,  zs  well  as  to 
tljie  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  struggle 
that -ensued  was  rather  between  yirtu« 
and  vice,  than  prerogative  and  liljerty, 
— But  the  body  of  the  people  being  still 
virtuous,  virtue  triumphed !  It  is  tri^e, 
notwithstanding,  that  corruption  was  not 
entirely  banished ;  it  lay  like  a  snake  in 
the  republican  breast,  and  is  bow  revived 
}y'\th  a  force  ai^d  vigour, from  whence  we 


may  date  the  origin  of  all  our  woes. 
Thus  circumstanced,  any  reform  but  that 
of  manners  can  be  of  no  utility,  nor  can 
any  minister, be  popular  in  times  of  such 
national  disgrace.  To  please  a  licen- 
tious people  is  like  attempting  to  storm 
the  heavens;  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
people  will  resolve  to  be  sober,  ra- 
tional, and  just,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  for 
them  to  expect  that  they  can  be  satusfied' 
or  benefited  by  their  governors. 

The  Press. — Hence  we  perceive  the 
plain  principle  whereon  all  our  suffer- 
ings are  founded,  and  yet,  like  men  ia  a 
dream,  tve  tt07ider  how  it  happens ;  asd 
while  we  disregard  the  cause,  we  run  to 
the    effects  for  remedy,  and  call  for   » 
change  of  Ministers  and   a  Reform  in 
Parliament,  although    we  persist  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  corruption  and  licentious- 
ness which  must  render  aoy  such  chan-» 
ges  and  reformations  futile  and  nugator}--. 
While  such    sentiments  exist,  we  must 
either  have  something  to  balanqe  these 
evils,  or  we  are  evidently  undone.— This 
can  be  nothing  but  personal  bravery,  and 
that  rarely  subsists  when  public  virtue  is 
banished,  and  when  those  who  support 
the     measures     of     Government    meetv, 
with    the    contempt   of    the    people. — ■?, 
There  are,  I  would  yet  hope,  still  remain*! , 
ing  amongst  us,  some  who  court  that  pub- 
lic spirit  which  despises  these  disadvan- 
tages; and  for  this  I  will  answer,  that 
Mr/Blagdon  IS  one  :  The  more  he  can 
increase  his  party,  the  farther  we  shall 
be  in  the  r6ad  to  glory  ;  and  a  Reform 
may  be  effected  in  the  perverted  state  of 
the  press.     Till  such  a  reform  be  produ- 
ced, we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  that 
the  papers,  with  unrestrained  impudence, 
will   continue    to   vilify  their  governors, 
and  charge  them  with  corruption,   while 
th^y  themselves   are  the  authors  of  cor- 
ruption and  infamy ;  who,  like  commoa 
prostitutes,  get  their  bread  by  ruining  the 
morals  of  the   unwary.     One  will  make 
the  soldiers  his  thesis,   and  ask  what  they 
do  idling  at  home,  except  to  enslave  the 
people  ?     Another  will  demand,  what  are 
the  qiilitary  good  for   abroad,  when  we 
ought  to  depend  on  our  fleet  only  for  the 
salvation  of  the  nation  ?     A  third,  more 
candid,     or    less   guarded,   will    profess 
himself  the  champion  of  France;  while 
a  fourth  will   emerge  out    «?f  the    pu* 
trid  Porcupine;    a    fifth    out    of    the 
Edinburgh  school  of  the  new  philoso» 
phy ;  a  sixth   from  the   Seer  of  Wim- 
bledon ;    a  seventh    out     of  the    Irish 
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Rebellion;  and  all,  however  apparently 
differentmaybetheirsentiments,  will  unite 
in  their  labours  to  fix  an  eternal  sar- 
casm on  their  country,  and  make  it  the 
contempt  and  execration  of  mankind  ! 
And  these  are  the  Editors,  whose  base  ad- 
dresses to  the  mob,  at  this  very  day,  the 
people  expect  are  to  be  the  n.le  of  (go- 
vernment !  O  England,  England  '  into 
what  a  state  of  degeneracy  artihou  fallen ! 
The  manners  of  thy  sons,  governed  by 
the  dictates  of  the  prostituted  CobbeU, 
and  thy  honour  confided  to  hirelings  of 
his  school,  who  earn  their  bread  at  the 
expence  of  thy.  shame  and  infamy,  pick 
lip  the  crumbs  of  sustenance  out  of  the 
brains  of  thy  children,  and,  like  the  gyp- 
sies, put  out  iheir  eyes,  in  order  to  make 
them  completely  beggars  ! 

Political  Prospect. — It  would  be 
no  unpleasant  scene  to  view  Cobbett  and 
bis  harpies  assembled  with  their  patrons, 
on  any  change  in  the  Ministry  ;  their 
*^ puzzle''  and  perplexity  on  what  princi- 
ple to  write,  whether  for,  or  against  the 


low  had  grown  to  such  a  height,  and  the 
infatuation  of  the  better  sort  of  people 
had  become  so  notorious,  that  either  every 
actor  and  every  poet  must  pay  their 
court  to  him,  both  with  attentions  and 
money,  or  neither  must  be  sulVered  to  act 
or  to  write  with  profit  or  applause.—^. 
Reader !  is  there  any  analogy  between 
the  cobler  and  the  politician  of  Botley  ? 
Or,  is  not  impudence  the  common  attri- 
bute of  all  nations,  and  are  there  not  al- 
ways people  in  each  who  glory  in  it,  as 
they  thereby  make  some  amends  to  them- 
selves for  the  defects  of  nature  or  educa- 
tion; and  find  that,  by  overbearing  and 
violence,  they  can  impose  upon  all  ranks 
of  the  people,  who  tacitly  submit  to  their 
irapuience  ;  and, sooner  than  oppose  the 
torrent,  fall  in,  and  swell  the  train  of  their 
admirers  ? 

Conclusion. — From  these  premises, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  conclude,  that 
Cobbett  and  his  patrons  in  Parliament 
are  the  greatest  enemies  this  country  ever 
possessed.  Their  whole  writings,  all 
Government,  or,  as  usual,  on  no  principle  I  their  harangues,  are  merely  intended  to 
at  all;   for,  like  birds  «f  ill  omen,   they  declare,    that    OUR    COUNTRY    is    NOT 


have  screeched    against    every  person  of 
rank  and  talent  in  the  land,  and  their  de- 


WORTH  DEFENT3ING,   without  tve  tum 
the  government  of  it  over  to  themselves. 


light  is  to  terrify,   and'^not   to  instruct,  and  become  the  slaves  of  a  faction  whom 


Can  any  man  in  his  sepsiss  believe,  that 
every  Ministry  are  perpetually  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  ALL  who -attempt  to  go- 
vern are  fools  and  madmen  ?  Yet  such 
is  our  present  unhappy  state,  that  we  are 
daily  taught,  or  rather  see  the  people 
dragooned  into  a  belief,  that  it  is  so,  and 
that  too  by  a  set  of  men  that  are  so  far 
from    knowing    any   tiling  of  the  matter. 


we  ought  to  look  upon  with  horror  and 
contempt  I  Can  any  Englishman  repeat 
the  lanjxuasre  of  the  Palace-vard  and  of 
the  Hackney  Meeting  without  blushing  ? 
can  he  preterid  the  increase  of  our  taxes, 
and  the  present  state  of  Parliament,  are 
in  any  sense  adequate  to  the  loss  of  our 
Constitution,  and  becoming  the  instru- 
ments of  scoundrels?     Are  we  to  be  bul- 


that  they  do  not  in  the  least  understand  lied  out  of  our  reason  and  common  sense 

by  infamous  writers,  and  licentious  repre- 
senlative.^,  who  eternally  ring  the  same 
peal  of  reform,  reform !  taxes,  taxes ! 
purely  to  revel  in  the  bosom  of  the  reve- 
nues, and  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  a  re- 
formed State?  After  all  these  questions, 
which  have  arisen  out  of  a  rigid  retro- 
spect of  the  late  reported  parliamentarj'- 


the  nature  of  the  argument  they  so  warm- 
ly pursue  ;  nor  have  they  any  precedents 
better  than  those  drawn  irom  the  Revolu- 
tion of  France,  for  the  rules  which  they 
affect  to  establish,  which  are  at  once  nar- 
row, infamous,  and  false. 

How  contempt' ble   must  Cobbett,  the 
chief  of  these  peremptory  scribblers  look, 

when  he  is  shown,  uy  this  Register,  to  bo  prcceeJings,  the  true  question  is,  whether 
aa  utter   stranger  to  ali  subjects  he  enga-jit  is  best  that  we  defend  and  support  our 
ges  in;  and  thai  lie  presumes,  purely  on  King  and  Constitution,  or  that  we  follow 
t\\i?.  cxii<\\i  i^i  ignorance  <m(\  impudence,  xo    '     "'   '        -'-'■-'•--        •    t^ 
dictate  at  once  to  ihf  King,  to  the  Pariia- 
nieiit,and  to  the  Pe  pie  !  Tneie  is  aremark- 
al)ie  sioiy  well   authenticated   in  Spain, 
of  a  Cobler  woo  took  upon  himself  to  di- 
rect the  theatre  at  iV^adrid,   and  to  deter- 
mine peremptorily,  not  only  whether  the 
avtors  performed  justly,  bu^  also  how  the 
|c)uet  >v.ote.      The  impudence  of  this  fel- 


the  advice  of  Cobbett,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  his  faction,  and,  by  our  inconstancy 
and  madness,  become  a  proverb  amongst 
the  nations  for  imbecility  and  infamy, 
and  leave  ourselves  nithout  credit,  with- 
out honour,  without  government,  without 
power,  till,  at  lengih,  we  suffer  the  world 
to  see  us  under  ihe  yoke  of  that  tyranny 
which  placed  the  kingdom  of  France  un^ 
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der  the  bloody  and  remorseless  dominion 
of  Buonaparte  ? 

Such  is  the  true  question.  I  entreat 
the  reader  to  put  the  solution  of  it  to  him- 
self. I  hate  this  week  made  a  general 
retrospect  of  such  of  the  reported  pro- 
ceedings as  escaped  my  former  attention  ; 
and,  as  I  understand  the  present  number 
completes  the  first  volume  of  the  Regis- 
ter, I  have  dilate«i  on  the  various  heads,  in 
order  to  make  the  work  as  interesting 
and  as  perfect  as  a  publication  of  such  a 
nature  can  possibly  be  found.  It  remains 
for  the  public  to  judge.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  an  esteem  for  the  character 
and  talents  of  the  Editor,  and  a  sensibility 
for  the  severe  losses  he  has  sustained, 
and  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  in  his  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Go- 
vernment, are  my  only  motives  for  afi'ord- 
ing  him  my  literary  support,  and  for 
expressing  an  ardent  desire,  that  the 
encouragement  he  may  henceforth  espe- 
rience,  may  traverse  the  designs  of  his 
political  enemies,  and  induce  him  to  car- 
ry on  this  loyal  publication  with  that 
vigour  and  perseverance  he  has  hitherto 
displayed  ;  but  which  they  employ  so 
much  industry  to  suppress. 

May  1,  1810.  Albion. 


THE  SHERIFF  AND  THE  JUSTICES. 

It  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live, — times  which  have  pro- 
duced some  truly  great,  and  so  many 
really  insignificant  men,  that  almost  eve- 
ry illiterate  sliopkeeper  seems  to  have 
limited  his  utmost  earthly  wish  to  the  ac- 
quireanent  of  momentary  applause  from 
the  dre"fs  of  society.  This  hankerinjj 
after  what  is  denominated  popularity, 
fully  displays  the  seli-sufiPicieiicy  and 
egotism  of  many  persons  who  are  doom- 
ed to  strut  their  hour  upon  the  official 
stage  of  civic  duty;  and  by  the  means 
they  take  to  procure  the  favour  of  the 
noisy  rabble,  they  acquire,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  nothing  but  the 
pity  and  contempt  oi  all  independent 
citizens.— I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
who  has  gone  greater  lengths,  in  a  short 
time,  to  obtain  vulgar  applause  than  that 
half  of  the  Sheritf  of  London,  whose 
name  is  Wood  ;  and  between  whose  najne 
and  heady  judging  from  a  specimen  of 
his  literature  now  before  me,  there  seems 
to  be  no  small  analogy.  To  those  who  re- 
collect the  Bobadil-like  threat  which  this 
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man  made  soon  after  he  obtained  khe  red- 
gown,  of  rushing  into  the  preseace  of 
his  Sovereign,  et  cceera,  it  will  be  needless 
to  mention  what  "  stamp^'  he  is  of,  as  it 
will  be  evident  that  he  is  one  of  the 
"  guides  of  the  popular  feelingy"  who 
exerts  himself  in  London,  to  keep  tfie 
minds  of  the  mob  in  the  same  equipoise 
of  Jacobinical  irritation  as  the  Snutf-ma-' 
ker,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  do  in  West- 
minster. Now  it  being  the  first  principle 
with  the  gang  never  to  be  quiet,  but  in 
some  way  or  other  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  lest  the  object  they  have 
in  view  should  not  be  properly  compre- 
hended by  the  rabble,  they  are  always 
finding  opportunities  to  deliver  their  sen- 
timents — and  it  appears  that  the  mob's 
half  of  our  Sherifi  *  lately  found  such 
an  opportunity  when  under  the  influence 
of  **  the  Tuscan  grape."  The  conse- 
quence was,  very  naturally,  I  think,  that 
some  mistake  occurred  ;  he  either  said 
more  than  he  meant,  or  less ;  and  by  way 
of  explanation,  he  gives  the  lie  to  two 
very  respectable  Magistrates;  who,  with 
as  much  brevity  as  modesty,  have  publish- 
ed a  refutation  of  certain  parts  of  bis 
speech,  at  the  "  drunk^'^  to  which  I  last 
week  alluded.  The  letter  of  the  Magis- 
trates is  worthy  of  perusal  and  preserva- 
tion, for  several  reasons,  of  which  not 
the  slightest  is,  that  it  proves  the  firm- 
ness with  which  they  acted,  and  were 
determined  to  act,  in  the  quelling  of  all 
disposition  to  riot.     It  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Editor. 

"  Sir— Mr.  Sheriff  Wood  having  sta- 
"  ted  at  the  dinner,  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
"  don  Tavern,  on  Thursday  last,  that  the 
"two  Civil  Magistrates,  v/hom  he  met  in 
''Piccadilly,  on  Sunday  the  8tb  inst. 
'' thought  proper  to  say,  ♦*  thatif  thepeo- 
''  pie  did  not  disperse  they  would  order 
"the  troops  to  charge;  but  that  threat 
''v^^as  not  executed,  on  account  of  his 
"promptly  telling  those  Magjstiale.5,. 
^'  that  if  they  attenipted  to  issue  such  aii 
"  order,  and  any  death  ensued,  he  v.ould 
*f  indict  them  for  murder.'*     We  think 

*  It  may  not  be  geneially  Hiiderstooil,  th^X 
the  duty  of  tlie  two  citizens  who  aie  anonaUy 
elected,  is  to  perform  the  office  of  the  Skeyiff — 
They  are  not,  therefore,  separate  ShejilT?,  hut 
only  make  one  Sheriff  betv-eeu  them,  uuder 
which  designation  ihey  aire  to  be  adttress^ti. — 
Indeed  this  circumstance^  sbntple  as  it  is,  is  not 
well  known,  for  that  gveat  i'JumKator  BXi'^Jrie:nd 
of  the  people^  Sir  Francis  himself,  isigftOiaat  of 
it,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  letter. 
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"  it  incumbent  on  us,  as  the  two  Magis- 
**  trates  alluded  to,  positively  to  assert 
*'  that  110  such  conversation  passed  bt 
*' tween  the  Sheriff  and  ourselves ;  that 
"  we  never  did  entertain  or  express  an 
"  intention  of  ordering  the  troops  to 
**  charge ;  and  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood 
"never  did  use  to  us,  or  in  our  hearing, 
*'  the  threatening  language  stated  to  have 
''  be^n  promptly  used  by  him  in  reply  ; 
'•  and  further  f  thai  his  interference  did 
"no:  i-i  any  respect  prevent  any  measure 
"which  the  Magistrates,  as^eubled  at 
*"'  the  Gloucester  Coffee-house,  thought 
"proper  to  adopt,  from  being  er forced 
"  and  carriedinto  complete  execution. 

*' Robert  Baker, 
"Richard  Birnie 

N(w,  if  these  gentlemen  were  present 
Ki  the  dinner  in  question,  I  would  at  once 
belirve^  and  nothing  should  persuade  me 
to  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  HaU'-Sheriti'did 
siy  Aviiaf  they  assert  him  to  have  said. 
—if  they  were  not  present,  there  is  a 
slight  error  in  their  Letter — they  should 
have  allu'led  only  to  what  it  was  report- 
ed that  he  said — Bus  however,  this  ma}" 
lie,  it  gives  ti^is  temporary  man  of  the 
pei  pie  an  opportunity  of  pttblishing 
about  three  columns  in  the  way  of  a  Nar- 
rative, and  of  mentioning  therein  Sir 
Francis  Burdett^s  name  «xa.ci)y /u)^*//- 
five  iiroes! — This  Narrative,  besides  the 
object  already  noticed,  of  giving  the  lie 
to  the  magistrates,  seems  to  have  been 
published  to  show  the  people  how  very 
active  the  writer  made  himself,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  cut  to  pieces,  and 
to  persuade  them  that  to  him  alone  they 
are  indebted  for  not  having  been  treated 
^s,  felons  !  He  first  tells  them  how,  on  re- 
ceiving Sir  Francis  Boi'dett's  Letter,  he 
went  immediately  to  find  his  brother 
Sheriif;  but  he  not  being  at  home,  he 
considered  himself  io  be  the  conservator 
of  the  peace  (  f  the  whole  county;  and, 
furl  I  of  his  own  pacificatory  importance, 
he  went  to  the  Speaker  for  advice,  who 
liaconically  told  him  to  go  and  do  his 
duty! — He  then  tells  us  how  he  went 
And  j/a-sec'  the  night  with  Sir  Francis, 
trail quillized  her  Ladyship  by  his  pre- 
sence, and'  assured  her  that  she  and  her 
family  could  retire  in  peace ! — How, 
presently  afterwards,  one  of  the  Life- 
Guardsmen,  (not  knowing,  I  suppose, 
that  he  was  speaking  to  the  conservator 
of   the   peace   of   the   whole   county !) 
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dar.ined  his  eyes,  and  threatened  to  cut 
him  down  /  How  he  after\\ards  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  more  advice, 
who  told  him  that  IT  WAS  HIS  DUTY  TO 
ACT  IN  AID  OF  THE  SPEAKER'S  WaR- 
F  *  NT,  RATHER  THAN  IN  RESISTANCE 
TO  IT,  but  which  hdvice  it  is  known  bow 
far  he  followed !  He  ihen  had  a  sort  of  a 
controvei'sy  with  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  troops,  whom  he  informed  of 
his  authority,  but  ahout  which,  the  said 
commander  d'd  not  seem  much  to  care, 
but  answered,  that  he  acted  unde  the 
uidiers  of  the  magistrates.  However,  on 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  Sheriff  that  no  riot 
or  disturhance  was  to  be  aoprehended, 
he  consented  to  withdra^v  the  troops 
gradually.  That  it  somehow  ha^  pened, 
that  there  was  both  a  disturbance  and 
a  riot;  whfn  this  con^jervator  o^"  the 
peace,  who  had  protested  against  any 
utility  jn  military  aid,  found  himself 
without  constables;  but  he  thought  it 
a  point  of  no  consequence,  as  *'  only 
a  few  of  the  people  threw  dirt!^*'-— 
That  a  mai^^istrate  wanting  to  inform  the 
mob  t)lat  they  were  acting  like  felons, 
(an  admission,  however,  by  this  hait'of  a 
Sherifl*,  that  they  were  doing  something 
more  than  throwing  dirtj,  he  remon» 
sirated  wiih  him  not  to  do  so  !  That  the 
commanding  rfticer  having  received  or- 
ders from  the  aiagistraies  to  act,  he  pro- 
tested against  his  so  doing,  eKpressed  his 
own  astonishment,  and  warned  him  of  his 
responsibility.  That  he  went  again  to 
the  magistrates,  and  again  protested 
against  their  conduct,  telling  them  that 
they  had  taken  the  power  out  of  his 
hands  !  (the  powei*  of  doing  what  ?  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  a  whole  county 
perhaps,  without  either  soldiers  or  con- 
stables!) That  the  said  Mr  Sheriff  af- 
terwards thought  he  had  no  right  to  assist 
in  the  execution  of  the  warrant,  by 
breaking  open  the  outer  door. — But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheriff' Wood's  scru^ 
pies  were  removed,  on  the  Monday,  by 
his  loyal  coadjutor,  Mr.  Sherifl"  Atkins^ 
authorising  hiff  deputy,  Mr.  Forbes,  to 
say,  that  no  molestation  should  be  offered 
to  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  in  the  execution 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. — 
The  consequence  was,  that  Sir  Francis 
was  taken  on  Monday  forenoon  ;  where- 
as, had  it  not  been  for  the  punctilious 
delicacy  of  the  Conservator  of  ike  Peace 
of  a  whole  county,  he  might  have  beerj 
in  the  Tower  about  ten  o'clock  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  night,  to  the  preser«» 
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ration  of  the  peace  of  Piccadilly,  and 
the  lives  of  some  five  or  six  of  his  majes^ 
ty's  subjects ! 

So  much  for  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood's  Nar- 
rative, of  which  I  have  presented  the 
whole  sum  and  substance.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  single  sentence  ^hich  over- 
turns the  assertion  of  the  worthy  and  s|>i- 
rited  magistrates,  **  that  they  never  did 
^*  entertain  or  express  an  intention  of  or- 
"  dering  the  troops  to  charge/'  To  be 
sure,  there  were  jftve  magistrates  at  the 
Gloucester  Coffee-house,  when  Citizen 
Wood  found  himself  deprived  by  them  vi 
his  power  ;  but  if  either  of  the  three,  be- 
sides the  two  who  signed  the  Letter,  had 
given  written  orders  for  the  military  to 
charge  the  people,  they  would  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  at  that  moment  avowed 
the  act  J  for,  in  doing  so,  they  certainly 
did  not  proceed  one  atom  beyond  that 
decisive  line  of  conduct  which  the  out- 
rages of  the  mob  had  rendered  necessary. 
But  from  the  vague  way  in  which  the 
assumed  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  Narra- 
tive, I  shall  persist  in  believing  that  no 
such  orders  were  issued  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  officer  who  received  them, 
however,  can  settle  the  point,  and  prove 


instances  of  the  same  sort  fully  prove 
that  the  passions  and  the  selfishness  of 
mankind  remain  unaltered.  F.  W.  B. 


GENERAL  CRAUFURD. 
To  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq. 

Sm,-^ — If  the  following  account  of  the 
early  stage  in  life  of  General  Craufurd 
15  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  your  loy- 
al and  valuable  publication,  it  is  at  your 
service;  I  ha^e  likewise  added  some  few 
reflections  on  the  great  question  which 
the  late  events  have  started.  They  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  new,  at  least  I  have  not 
seen  the  subject  treated  m  that  way,  in 
any  thing  that  yet  has  Seen  said  and 
printed.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, L'Ami  du  Roy. 

Captain  (now  General)  Craufurd  went 
about  the  year  1784  or  1785  to  Magde- 
burg, in  Prussia,  with  one  of  his  younger 
brothers,  I  believe  now  Lieut.- Col.  R. 
Craufurd.  These  two  young  men,  far 
from  following  the  example  of  many 
other  travellers  of  their  age  and  profes- 
sion, spent  all  their  time  in  studying  the 


how  far  the  transactions  of  the  7th  and  theory  and  practice  of  military  tactics. 
8th  hav€  been  exaggerated  or  misrepre-  Days  were  not  sufficiently  long  ^  their 
sented  by  the  writer  of  the  "  strange  eagerness  in  pursuit  of  knowjedge,  and, 
eventful  history,"  ycleped   a  Narrative,  as  they  then  lodged  in   my  house,  I  can 


Bat  there  is  another  question  which  Mr. 
Demi-Sheriff  should  be  asked,  namely, 
that,  as  he  complains  of  some  incorrect 
paragraphs  of  his  speech  at  the  dinner  of 
the    19th,   why   does    he    not    give  the 
correct  ones,  and  tell  us  what  he  really 
did  say  (ihat  is,  provided  he  can  recol- 
lect) ?  bnt  not  a  word  does  he  give  by 
way  of  illustration  of  his  speech  on  that 
occasion.     In  other  respects,  any  farther 
than  the  veracity  of  the  magistrates  is 
concerned  (and  which  veracity  no  hon- 
ourable man  will  presume  to  doubt),  the 
Narrative   is   utterly  insignificant;    but 
the  publication  of  it  answers  the  purpose 
pf  keeping  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  name,  as 
well  as  what  I  call   his  cowardice,  alive 
amongst  the  mob ;  otherwise  the  amuse- 
ments arising  out  of  the  Easter  holidays 
'might  have  the  eflect  of  consigning  both 
him  and  his  actions  to  temporary  obli- 
vion.    In  fact,  when  once   any  political 
demagogue  is  Jirmly  fixed,   the  rabble 
cease  to  care  any  thing  about  him.     It 
has  been  the  case  in  times  of  antiquity, 
tco  pumeroas  to  mention,  and  the  njodern 


attest,  foi  de  gentilhomme,  that  five 
nights  out  of  the  seven  in  the  week 
were  by  them  dedicated  to  study,  having 
been  often  surprised  to  see  them  up  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  still 
more  to  hear  that  they  had  not  been  in 
bed  during  the  night.  They  kept  them- 
selves awake  by  nieans  of  strong  coffee, 
and  I  was  not  without  apprehension  con- 
cerning their  health.  They  mixed  some- 
times in  society,  but  it  was  always  in 
that  where  pleasure  and  instruction  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  conversed  only  with 
the  itw  from  whom  they  expected  some 
improvement.  After  having  thus  pre- 
pared themselves  for  farther  researches, 
they  assisted  at  the  different  reviews  to 
which  they  could  have  access  in  Prussia, 
and  received  from  Capt.  afterwards  Ma- 
jor Tempelhoff,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
best  engineers  and  artillerists  of  that 
country,  all  the  instruction  they  could, 
they  proceeded  to  Saxony.  The  same 
thirst  after  knowledge  followed  them 
there.  They  put  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  Lieut.  Tielke,   well  known 
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m  the  military  world  by  his  justly  high 
valued  works,  and  with  him  thev  travel- 
led  over  the  theatre  of  the  wars,  and 
surveyed  those  fields  rendered  famous  by 
the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  immor 
tal  Frederic.  From  thence  they  conli 
nued  their  grand  tour  through  Germany, 
being  present  every  where  at  the  rev.evvs 
of  the  different  Princes,  and  never  let- 
ting escape  an  opportunity  of  adding  to 
their  stock  of  knowledge.  Surely  their 
intense  application,  their  indefatigable 
exertions,  in  which  they  may  have  been 
equalled  by  some,  but  surpassed  by  none, 
have  not  been  entirely  fruitless.  Every 
one  mciy  have  followed  them  since  \h'.t 
beginning  of  the  wars  that  arose  from 
the  French  revolution;  I  shall,  therefore, 
merely  add,  that  the  present  General  at- 
tended the  German  armies,  with  all  those 
advantages  for  observations  which  a 
mere  spectator  has  over  the  actors,  and 
which  his  ofticial  capacity  afforded  him, 
by  his  being  constantly  at  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  conversing  with  the  first  in 
rank,  as  well  as  in  talents.  There  he 
could  derive  instruction  even  from  the 
blunders  of  all  parties.  Afterwards  we 
see  him  with  the  British  troops  in  Flan- 
ders. A  dangerous  wound,  he  received 
there,  deprived  his  country  for  2c  while  of 
his  services;  but,  when  recovered,  he 
was  employed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
since  in  Spain.  So  that  one  may  say, 
that  General  Craufurd  has  seen  as  much 
service  as  many,  and  upon  a  larger  scale. 
Compare  these  pastimes  of  his  youth,  all 
to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  with 
those  of  a  certain  set  of  people,  who 
presume  to  oppose  his  opinion  in  point 
of  military  matters,  with  sarcasm  and 
iron^^  People  wiio,  perhaps,  spent  the 
same  period  of  their  life  in  riot  and  idle- 
ness—  whose  principal  studies  were  ei- 
ther la  regie  d'alliage,  or  the  means  of 
producing  tlio  best  stage  ejff'ects ;  and 
who  never  suw  any  other  fire  but  that 
Wttder  their  boilers  and  of  their  theatres 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Commit- 
ment.— Analogy  lias  been  made  use  oi 
to  prove  the  leg;\!ity  and  the  extent  of 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  even  to  forcible 
entry;  but  none  appears  to  me  so  con 
elusive  as  the  following.  Nobody  ques 
tions  the  power  of  enquiry  ve«ted  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  nay,  it  is  agreed,  on 
all  sides,  that  it  is  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant duties.  Sir  Francis  and  his  crew 
have  repeatedly  acknowledged  it,  even 
t9  its  utmost  stretch ;  witness  the  case. 
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Wardle  and  Co.  versus  Duke  of  York. 
To  perform  this  function,  witnesses  must 
be  summoned ;  should  they  refuse  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  thus  show  a  con- 
tempt of  the  Court,  what  are  the  means 
of  coercion  but  by  a  warrant?  This 
warrant  cannot  be  signed  by  the  King, 
since  this  contempt  is  not  within  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  land  ;  nor  can  it  be  signed 
hy  a  magistrate,  as  such  being  nothing 
else  but  the  delegate  of  the  King,  it 
must,  therefore,  be  signed  by  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  itself,  here  represented  by  the 
Speaker.  If  the  culprit  can  evade  its 
virtue  by  barricadoes  and  a  mob,  it  be- 
comes nugatory,  and  the  power  of  the 
Cuurt  is  at  an  end.  But  here  is  even  a 
barbarism  in  logic,  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics. For  denying  to  the  House  of 
1I!ommons  the  power  of  issuing  a  warrant 
to  its  fullest  extent,  a  power  which  is 
vested  in  most  of  its  members  individual- 
ly, and  especially  in  the  Cabinet  Mini- 
sters, of  whom  the  Speaker  is  one,  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  a  single  element 
of  a  whole  is  more  than  the  whole  itself. 

L'Ami  du  Roy. 


ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

To  F.  W,  Blag  DON,  Eso. 

Sir, — Parliamentary  Reform  is  a  sub 
ject  that  has  been  very  much  agitated  by 
the  restless  and  discontented  portion  of  the 
people,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  back,  and  has 
been  revived  with  increased  clamour, 
since  the  ever-to-be-lamented  death  of 
that  enlightened  statesman,  and  true 
friend  of  iiis  country,  William  Pitt. 
Many  plans  of  reform  have  been  sug- 
gested differing  materially  from  each 
other,  in  some  points,  but  all  agreeing  in 
one;  viz.  limiting  the  measure  to  some 
change  in  the  mode  of  electing,  and  in 
the  number  and  qualification  of  the  elect- 
ors ;  which,  ill  my  humble  opinion,  falls 
infinitely  short  of  the  means  sought.  If 
these  reformers  actual  li/  ivish  to  have  a  pure 
House  of  Commons,  the  jnenmust  be  pure 
who  are  sent  thither.  I  know  of  no  other 
mode.  If  an  honest  and  well  informed 
man,  of  independent  fortune,  be  elected  to 
serve  in  parliament,  what  does  it  signify, 
whether  he  be  the  representative  of  Old 
Sarum,  the  city  of  Westminster,  or  coun- 
ty of  York.    As  I  think  it  will  be  very 
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easy  to  materially  improve  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  parliament,  with- 
out altering  the  present  mode  of  election, 
by  domesticating  the  members,  and  ex- 
cluding itinerant  candidates,  &c.  &c.  I 
have  to  request  you  to  give  this  letter  an 
early  insertion  in  your  important  paper, 
and  to  invite  the  editors  of  every  other 
newspaper  to  transcribe  it  into  theirs ; 
so  as  to  give  it  complete  publicity,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  any  measures 
upon  the  promised  motion  of  Mr.  Brand. 
Before  I  proceed  to  that  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  in 
the  year  1787,  the  late  Mr.  Bearcroft 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  to  alter 
and  amend  the  mode  of  electing  county 
members,  which  passed  into  a  iaw^  but 
no  sooner  did  the  act  come  before  the 
public,  than  it  was  found  to  be  such  a  he- 
terogeneous mass  of  impracticable  non- 
sense, that  meetings  were  held  in  almost 
every  county  of  the  kingdom,  at  all  of 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  pe- 
tition parliament  to  repeal  the  act;  and 
it  was  repealed  accordingly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing session.  In  the  year  1797,  a  bo- 
dy of  illumined  reformers,  who  called 
themselves  The  Friends  of  the  People, 
(meaning,  I  should  suppose  fi'om  their 
general  conduct,  and  the  character  of 
ftiany  of  their  friends  and  associates,  that 
portion  of  the  people  which  the  late  Mr. 
Burke  so  very  aptly  designated  The  In- 
corrigiblesj  published  their  outlines  of 
a  plan  of  reform,  in  electing  all  but 
county  members,  in  the  Star  newspaper, 
signed  "  William  Smith,  chairman.'' 
This  certainly  was  no  half  measure;  it 
went  at  once  to  disfranchise  every  citi- 
zen and  burgess  in  the  kingdom,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  departtnents,  each 
containing  a  given  number  of  active  citi- 
zens, paying  a  certain  portion  of  taxes, 
unto  whom  the  elective  franchise  was  to 
be  transferred.  This  plan,  upon  the  first 
blush,  may  appear  to  be  plausible,  but 
will  not  bear  examination;  the  ulterior 
object  of  that  ambitious  class  of  reform- 
ers must  have  been  the  restoration  of 
feudalism ;  the  most  degrading  and  op- 
pressive of  all  tyrannies  whatever,  and 
placing  the  king  and  the  people  under 
•the  domination  of  the  great  land  pro- 
prietors.— It  could  not  have  any  other 
mode  of  operation  ;  as  every  land  owner 
most  unquestionably  has,  and  ever  must 
have,  not  only  the  right  to  oppose  his 
tenant,  but  also  whether  he  will  take  a 
^ross  rent;  and  leave  the  burden  of  taxes 
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to  be  paid  by  the  tenants.  The  natural 
thirst  of  man  for  power  and  consequence 
plainly  points  out  the  mode  of  letting 
that  each  land  proprietor  would  adopt; 
and,  of  consequence,  vest  the  right  of 
election  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  land- 
owners. If  I  have  mis-stated  any  part  of 
this  plan,  I  must  beg  Mr.  William  Smith 
to  correct  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  much  good  would 
arise  to  the  countr}^,  if  the  whole  or  most 
considerable  parts  of  the  following  system 
were  to  be  adopted, 

I.  That  no  peer,  the  presumptive  heir 
to  any  peerage,  or  any  man  who  is  ho- 
nourable by  birth,  shall  be  eligible  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  as  all  of  them 
are  represented  in  the  upper  house  of 
parliament;  and  the  word  Commons  cer- 
tainly imports  the  exclusion  of  all  those 
who  may  succeed  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

II.  Tiiat  no  man,  born  out  of  wedlock, 
or  against  whom  a  verdict  with  damages 
for  crim.  con.  may  have  been  found  in 
any  court  of  law  ;  or  any  man  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  sedition,  or  of  pub- 
lishing any  seditious  writings,  or  the  son 
of  any  such  latter,  shall  be  deemed  eli- 
gible to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

III.  No  man  shall  be  competent  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidal^  to  represent  any 
county  in  Parliamen<^who  j^hall  not  have 
been  the  well-known  and  actual  proprie- 
tor of  a  freehold  estate,  in  his  own  right 
of  the  annual  value  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  clear  of  all  incumbrances  by 
bond  or  mortgage,  and  debts,  far  one 
whole  year,  previous  to  the  time  of  his 
first  so  offering  himself,  one  nioietv  of 
which,  must  be  within  the  county  he 
wishes  to  represent,  and  upon  which  he 
shall  have  a  place  of  residence. 

IV.  No  man  shall  be  competent  to  oOer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  any 
city,  borough,  &c.  in  Parliament,  whq 
shall  not  have  been  the  well-known  pro- 
prietor of  a  freehold  estate  in  his  own 
right,  of  the  actual  annual  value  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  clear  of  all  incum- 
brances, by  bond  or  mortgage,  for  one 
wiiole  year  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
election  taking  place,  one  moiety  of 
which  shall  be  situated  within  twenty 
n'iiles  of  the  place  of  election,  and  with- 
in the  same  county  of- such  city  or  bo- 
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rough,  &c.  and  upon  which  he  shall  have  a 
plate  of  residence. 

In  the  two  preceding  cases  the  election 
to  become  void  upon  proof  being  laid 
before  the  House  of  the  Member  having 
disposed  of  his  property  or  incumbered 
it  by  bond  or  mortgage  debts;  to  facili- 
tate such  proof,  no  bond  or  mortgage 
shall  be  deemed  valid  or  enable  the  hold- 
er to  recover  the  value  unless  it  be  regis- 
tered in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  of  the  county,  or  any  sale  made 
by  pHvate  treaty. 

V.  No  man  shall  be  competent  to  be 
elected  a  Member  of  Parliament  who 
shall  not  produce  to  the  returning  officer 
upon  the  first  day  of  such  election,  a  tes- 
timonial of  his  havintr  within  twelve 
months,  received  tlie  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the 
established  Church  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland,  or  in  the  regularly  licensed 
place  of  Divine  Worship,  of  some  class 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  where  a  regular 
pastor  upon  some  fixed  stipend  is  the 
Minister,  and  also  where  the  holy  sacra 
ment  has  been  usually  administered. 

VI.  Every  Mem:*  of  Parliament, 
shall,  during  every  P  Orogation,  receive 
the  Hoiy  Sacrament,  upon  some  Sunday, 
in  the  parish  church  or  chapel,  or  other 
place  of  Divine  Worship,  as  before  sta- 
ted;  within  the  town,  or  the  neareiit 
place  thereto,  where  such  Election  took 
place. 

VII.  And  the  more  effectually  to  do- 
mesticate the  Members,  and  promote  a 
friendly  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
between  them  and  their  Constituents, one 
half  of  the  time  of  every  Prorogation, 
shall  be  passed  by  each  Member  at  his 
place  of  residence,  as  defined  in  the  3d 
and  4th  regulations. 

VIII.  Any  man  who  shall  be  elected 
for  more  than  one  place  at  any  general 
election,  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  to 
sit  for  either,  or  to  be  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Parliament  for  any  other 
place. 

IX.  Penalties  to  be  affixed  for  any 
breach  of  any  of  these  Regulations,  and 
the  persons  so  transgressing,  to  be  ren- 
dered ineligible  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  in 
tkat  Parliament, 


incorrigibles,  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
have  not  hesitated  to  perjure  tkemselveSt 
for  the  purpose  of  securing:  his  eltctioi^, 
the  writer  very  respectfully  offers  it  to 
the  consideration  of  all  his  fellow  sub- 
jects, to  determine  whether,  in  order  to 
discourage  such  highl}'  improper  conduct 
hereafter,,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
adji:iit  Sir  Francis  to  take  his  seat  as 
the  Representative  of  this  class  of  people, 
without  going  through  the  forms  of  elec- 
tion, and  to  assign  him  four  co-adjutors, 
viz.  Robin  Waithman,  Gullyem  Wardle, 
Serjeant  Cobbett,  and  Mr.  Vv'hicbread.  If 
the  descendant  of  the  Brussels  lace-wea- 
ver, had  not  been  disqualified  by  the 
first  regulation,  the  writer  would  have 
added  him  to  the  quintette,  out  of  re- 
pect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader. 

B. 

April  27,  1810. 
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FRANC^H^JPro^rflw<?  relative  (o, 
vil  Marriage. 

Continued  from  page  1054, 

*'  After  dinner  their  majesties  will  re- 
pair to  the  family  dravving  room:  The 
retinue,  to  accompany  them  to  the  the- 
atre will  assemble  in  the  adjoining  cham- 
bers. Their  majesties  in  going  to  the 
theatre,  will  pass  through  the  grand 
apartments  of  the  Orangery,  and  arrive 
at  the  Imperial  box.  The  Orangery  will 
be  illuminated. 

"  The  persons  invited  to  the  ceremony 
will  also  be  invited  to  the  theatre.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  the 
emperor  will  re-conduct  the  empress  to 
her  apartment.  When  the  emperor  re- 
tires, the  empress  will  accompany  him  to 
her  outer  saloon.  There  will  be  a  gene^ 
ral  illumination  at  St.  Cloud,  and  the 
water-works  will  play." 


Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  Holland.  —  Courant    Extraordinart/, 

Rules.  April  9. 

It  appearing  to  the  writer,  that  Sir  F.  The  following  article  is  copied  froia 

Burdett  is  so   great  a  favourite  with  that  the  Royal  Courant  of  this  date: — 

portion  of  the  people  aptly  desi^jnated  '*  On  the  81st  ult.  were  exchanged,  at 
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Paris  the  ratifications  of  the  followiag 
Treaty,  there  concluded  on  the  16th,  be- 
tween the  respective  Pienipotentiaries 
of  the  King,  and  his  illustrious  brother 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Ita- 
ly, &c.  &c. 

'  Treaty. — His  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Pro- 
tector of  the  League  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Mediator  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland,  being 
desirous  of  terminating  the  differences 
that  have  arisen  between  them,  and  of 
making  the  independence  of  Holland 
harmonize  with  the  new  circumstances 
wherein  the  English  Orders  in  Council 
of  1807  have  placed  the  maritime  pow- 
ers, have  agreed  to  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  thereon,  and  to  th:it 
end  have  nominated  as  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, viz.  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
France,  &c.  the  Sieur  John  Baptiste 
Nompere,  Count  de  Champagny,  Duke 
of  Cadore,  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  &c.  his  Majesty's  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aflairs,  &c.  And  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Holland,  Charles  Henry 
Verheuil,  Admiral  of  Holland,  Grand 
Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Dutch  Order  of  Union,  his 
Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
and  King;  who,  after  exchangiiig  their 
full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

Art.  L  Until  the  English  government 
shall  have  solemiily  abrogated  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  its  Orders  in 
Council  of  1807,  all  commerce  whatso- 
ever is  prohibited  between  the  ports  of 
F^ngland  and  the  ports  of  Holland. 
Should  there  be  reasons  for  granting  li- 
cences, those  only  shall  be  valid  which 
are  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

2.  A  corps  of  18,000  men,  of  which 
3000  shall  be  cavalry  ;  and  consisting  of 
6000  French,  and  12,000  Dutch,  shall  be 
placed  atall  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  toge- 
ther with  Officers  of  the  French  Customs, 
to  see  that  the  contents  of  the  foregoing 
Article  are  carried  into  complete  eifect. 

3.  These  troops  shall  be  paid,  fed,  and 
clothed  by  the  Dutch  government. 

4.  All  vessels  violating  the  first  article, 
that  may  be  taken  on  the  Dutch  coasts 
by  French  n\en  of  war,  or  privateers, 
shall  be  declared  good  prizes;  and  in 
case  of  any  doubt  arising,  such  difficulty 
can  alone  be  decided  upon  by  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor.      , 


5.  The  restrictions  contained  in  the 
above  articles  shall  be  revoked,  as  soon 
as  England  shall  have  solemnly  revoked 
her  Orders  in  Council  of  1S07;  and  from 
that  instant  the  French  troops  shall  eva- 
cuate Holland,  and  restore  to  her  the 
full  enjoyment  of  her  independence. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  adopted  as  a 
constitutional  principle  in  France,  that 
the  thalweg  of  the  Rhine  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  French  empire  ;  and  as 
the  dock-yards  of  Antwerp  are,  by  the 
present  state  of  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  countries,  unprotected  and  ex- 
posed, his  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland 
cedes  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  &c.  Brabant,  the 
whole  of  Zealand,  including  therein  the 
Lie  of  iSchouwen,  that  part  of  Guelder- 
land  which  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Waal;  so  that  henceforth  the  bound- 
ary between  France  and  Holland  shall 
be  the  thalweg  of  the  Waal,  from  the  fort 
of  Schenkens,  leaving  on  the  left  bank 
Nymeguen,  Bomrael,  and  Wondrichem, 
then  the  principal  stream  of  the  Mervve; 
which  runs  into  the  Biesboch,  through 
which,  and  also  through  the  HollandscU 
Diep,  and  the  Wolkerak,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation shall  be  continued,  until  it 
reach  the  sea  at  Bieningen  or  Gravelin- 
gen,  leaving  on  the  left  the  Isle  of 
Schouwen. 

7.  Each  of  the  ceded  provinces  shall  be 
released  from  all  debts  not  incurred  for  its 
own  interests,  sanctioned  by  its  particu- 
lar government,  and  founded  upon  its 
territory. 

8.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  force  of 
the  French  Empire,  shall  have  afloat  a 
squadron  of  nine  sail  of  the  live  and  six  fri- 
gates, armed  and  provided  witlisix  months 
stores,  and  ready  to  put  to  sea  by  the 
1st  day  of  June  next  ensuing  ;  and  also  si 
tlotilla  of  100  gun-boats,  or  other  armed 
vessels.  This  force  shall,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  war,  be  maintained 
and  kept  in  constant  readiness. 

9.  The  revenues  of  the  ceded  Provin- 
ces shall  belong  to  Holland  until  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification^  of 
the  present  treaty.  Until  the  same  day 
the  King  of  Holland  shall  defray  all  the. 
charges  of  their  administration. 

10.  All  the  merchandize  imported  by 
American  vessels  that  have  arrived  in  the, 
ports  of  Holland  since  the  1st  of  Feb, 
1809,  shall  be  put  under  sequestration 
and  made  ove.  to  France,  in  order  to  her 
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disposing  thereof  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  state  of'  her  political 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

11.  All  merchandize  of  English  ma- 
nufacture are  prohibited  in  Holland. 

12.  Measures  of  police  shall  be  adopt- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  strictly  watching, 
and  taking  into  custody  all  insurers  of 
prohibited  traffic,  all  smugglers,  their 
abettors,  &c.  In  a  word,  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment pledges  itself  to  extirpate  the 
contraband  trade. 

13.  No  depot  of  goods  prohibited  in 
France,  and  that  may  give  a  colour  to 
contraband  traffic,  can  be  established 
within  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from 
the  line  of  the  French  custom-houses; 
and  in  case  of  trespass,  all  such  depots 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure^  though  upon 
the  Dutch  territory. 

14.  With  the  reserve  of  these  restric- 
tions, and  so  long  as  they  shall  be  in 
operation,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  shall 
suspend  the  prohibitory  decree  which 
shuts  the  frontier  barriers  between  Hol- 
land and  France. 

15.  Fully  confiding  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  engagements  resulting  from 
the  present  Treaty  shall  be  executed, 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  gua- 
rantees the  integrity  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions, such  as  they  shall  be  pursuant 
to  this  treaty. 

16.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied, and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Paris,  within  the  period  of  fifteen  day?, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  16th  of  March, 
1810.  (Signed) 

Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore 
The  Admiral  Verheuil. 


Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom, 
King  of  Holland  and  Constable  ol 
France : — 

"  Taking  into  consideration  that  the 
departments  of  Zealand  and  Brabant, 
the  territory  between  the  Meuse  and 
Waal,  including  Nimeguen,  together 
with  the  Bommelerwaard,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Altona,  having  been  ceded  by 
ns  to  France,  by  a  treaty  signed  on  the 
16lh,  and  whereof  the  ratifications  have 
this  day  been  exchanged,  we  have  de- 
creed and  hereby  decree:—- 

Art.  1,  The  inhabitants  of  Zealand, 
Brabant,  the  territory  between  the  Meuse 
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and  Waal,  including  KImeguen,  toge- 
ther with  the  Bommelerwaard  and  the 
territory  of  AUona,  whether  Public  Offi- 
cers or  others,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be,  from  the  date  hereof,  released  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to  us. 

2.  Our   Minister    for  Foreign   Affairs 
is'charged  with  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
sent Decree,  which  shall  also  be  publish- 
ed and  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  Laws. 
Given  at  Paris,  the  31st  day  of  March  of 

the   year  1810,  and  of  our  reign  the 

5th. " 

(Signed)  Louis. 


Russia. — Substance  of  the  Ukase,  issued 
Feb.  2,  1810,  by  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
on  the  subject  of  Finances  after  ha- 
ving received  the  advice  of  his  Council 
of  State. 

*'  AH  the  Bank  Assignats  (the  paper 
money  of  the  country)  now  in  circula- 
tion, are  once  more,  declared  to  form 
part  of  the  National  Debt,  and  guaran- 
teed by  all  the  wealth  of  the  Empire. 
From  the  present  moment,  the  Bank  As- 
signats shall  receive  no  increase.  In 
order  to  pay  the  National  Debt,  a  loan 
shall  be  opened  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  at  fixed  prices.  In  order  to 
provide  for  all  expences,  and  to  reduce 
ihe  taxes  to  their  former  state,  it  is  order- 
ed, provisionally,  for  the  present  year, 
and  until  the  publication  of  general  re- 
gulations for  the  finances  and  taxes,  that 
the  following  additional  imposts  shall 
take  place : — 

''  Kw  increase  of  2  rubles  a  head  on 
ihe  crown  peasantry. 

"  An  impost  of  3,  2\,  and  2  rubles, 
accordincf  to  the  various  <.rovcrnnienls,  on 
the  peasantry  occupied  in  cultivating  the 
lands  of  the  Stote. 

'*  Citizens  employed  in  the  arts  and 
other  branches  of  public  industry,  shall 
pay  5  rubles. 

"  Countrymen  trading  in  both  capitals 
shall  pay  fin*  every  shop  100,  50,  and  25 
rubles,  according  to  localities,  and  be- 
sides, those  of  the  2d  guilde,  \\  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  they  have  declared  them- 
selves possessed  of^  and  those  of  the  3d 
guilde  2.5  rubles. 

"  F'oreign  tradesmen  of  both  capitals 
shall  pay  100  rubles,  their  partners  40, 
and  their  workmen  20  rubles. 

"  In  both  capitals  a  duty  of  half  a  ru- 
ble shall  be  raised  on  houses,  in  virtue  of 
the  existing  impost. 
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"  The  tax  of  traders  shall  receive  an  j     The  Councillor  of  State  then  proceeded 
increase  of  half  copeck  on  the  produce  to  enumerate  the  laws  passed  during  the 


of  industry  and  the  capital 

''  The  price  of  salt,  formerly  fixed  at 
40  copecks  per  pood,  shall  be  raised  to 
one  ruble. 

*'  The  impost  on  copper  shall'be  aug- 
mented 3  rubles  per  pood. 

*'  The  Custom-house  duties  on  import- 
good>,  shall  be  raised  from  210  to  400 
rubles-,  and  in  proportion. 

''  Stamps  have  also  experienced  an  ad- 
vance in  price. 

"  The  Nobility  shall  assist  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  State,  by  paying  a  duty 
of  50  copecks  for  every  peasant  in  their 
possession.*' 


LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

SITTING     OF     THE     31ST     APRIL. 

Count  Regnault  de  St.  Jean 
D'Angely,  Councillor  of  .Stat{^,^being 
introduced,  closed  t!ife  JSession  'v^ith  a 
Speech,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  passages. 

"  Gentlemen — The  labours  of  your 
double  Session,  the  events  which  have 
preceded  and  accompanied  it,,  will  leave 
to  the  nation  great  recollections  and  high 
hopes.  The  civil  and  financial  legisla- 
tion has,  during  ten  years,  advanced  by 
an  uninterrupted  progress  towards  per- 
fecting the  principles  and  completing  the 
system  of  the  former,  and  alleviating  the 
sveight  of  the  contributions  imposed  by 
the  latter.  Tiie  internal  organization  is 
ameliorated:  industry  has  followed  in 
the  course  of  former  success.  The  plans 
for  all  the  great  public  labours,  and  the 
means  for  their  execution,  have  been  de- 
creed— great  political  views  have  ex- 
tended, with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
always  with  advantage,  the  limits  of  the 
Empire. 

'•^  The  continental  peace,  which  before 
rested  only  on  treaties,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  dynasty,  which  had  for  its  Ibunda- 
tion  only  the  genius  of  a  hero  and  the 
power  of  a  great  nation,  have  now  for 
their  basis  a  prosperous,  holy,  august, 
and  eternal  alliance. 

''  Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  picture 
which  you  have  to  exhibit  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  your  provinces,  and  of  which  I 
have  only  to  recal  to  your  memory  the 
principal  features  ;  your  hearts  guarantee 
its  fidelity.'' 


Sessions,  and  took  a  view  of  the  interior 
administration  of  the  empire.  Passing 
next  to  the  state  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  France,  he  expressed  himself  thus  : 

**  You  have  witnessed.  Gentlemen,  the 
Senatus  Consultum  which  unites  to  the 
French  Empire  the  city  of  Rome,  the  an- 
tient  patrimony  of  the  CiESARS  and 
Charlemagne.  This  act  of  the  Con- 
stituents of  the  Empire,  indicated  by 
History,  counselled  by  Policy,  and  de- 
creed by  Genius,  joins  parts  of  the  West- 
ern Empire  which  have  long  been  sepa- 
rated, and  establishes  an  alliance  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Seine,  between  Paris 
and  Rome.  Finally,  this  act  represent- 
ing the  authority,  always  sacred,  of  the 
Church,  and  preparing  the  true  glory  of 
Religion,  secures  the  independence  of 
Thrones  and  the  respect  of  Sovereigns. — 
A  new  Department  will  be  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Department  des  Bouches 
duKhin,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ce- 
ded territory  will  be  united  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Deux  Nethes,  which  will 
thus  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  conside- 
rable, most  important,  and  most  wealthy 
of  the  Empire. — Meanwhile,  the  Confe- 
deration cf  the  Rhine  has  its  considera- 
tion increased,  its  power  confirmed,  and 
the  ties  which  unite  its  Members  drav/n 
closer. 

*'  If  the  war  still  growl  in  those  re- 
gions, the  pernicious  power  of  reaching 
which. the  English  yet  retain,  it  is  either 
at  such  a  distance  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  that  Europe  cannot 
long  suffer  from  it,  and  Asia  alone  is  me- 
naced (unless  the  Divan  return  to  better 
principles) — or  for  but  a  short  period  be- 
yond the  Pyrennees,  until  the  ports  of 
Spain  shall  be  opened  to  our  arms  and 
closed  to  England.  From  that  moment 
the  peace  of  Europe  may  be  regarded  as 
secured  by  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  the 
extent  of  power,  the  conformity  of  in- 
terests, and  the  stiperiority  of  geniu?. 

"  You  have  seen  an  August  Messenger 
of  Peace,  a  sacred  pledge  of  eternal  alli- 
ance, arrive  in  the  heart  of  France, which 
has  thereby  been  intoxicated  with  joy* 
and  transported  with  love.  It  has  been 
your  destiny  to  be  witness  of  the  solemn 
bonds  which  will  for  ever  unite  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  united  the  interests  of  France  and 
the  interests  ot"  Austria,  for  the  happiness 
of  tiie.two  nations,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
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the  world.  All  the  allied  nations  bless 
an  event  which  completes  the  establish* 
ment  of  ibeir  power,  and  cenif  nts  the  tie* 
which  unit^  them.  Enlightened  policy, 
and  consoled  humanity,  give  it  equal  ap- 
plause ;  the  reason  of  Europe  sanctions 
jt>  but  it  belongs  in  particular  to  France 
to  feel  all  its  value.'*  ^• 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Sheet  containing  the  Title-Page, 
Contents,  find  other  matters  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  this  Volume,  will  be 
published  next  Wednesday.    Subscribers 
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are  requested  not  to  S9nd  their  volumes 
to  the  binder,  till  they  receive  it. 

Any  Subscribers,  who  want  odd  num- 
bers to  complete  their  respective  volume, 
should  apply  for  them  immediately,  eiMer 
to  the  Newsmen  who  serve  them,  or  t<^ 
the  Office,  No.  76,  Fleet  Street ;  as  the 
few  numbers  that  remain  on  hand  wiM  be 
made  into  volumes,  which  cannot  after* 
wards  be  broken  to  supply  single  sheets. 
It  is  requested  that  those  who  apply,  will 
pay  theposta'ge  of  their  letters. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


London  :  Edited,  printed,  and  published  by  and  for  F.  W.  BLAGDON,  at  No.  76,  FIcet-stieot ^ 
where  all  coramuaications  relative  to  this  Paper  arc  requested  (pro  tempore)  to  be  sent. 
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